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STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 



The Annual Meeting of the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers* Association will be held at AUentown, com- 
mencing Tuesday, August 4th, and continuing three days. 

The following reports, to be followed ' by discussions, 
urill be presented : 

1. Culture Demanded by the Times; reviewing the 
position of Spencer, Tyndall, Mill and others. Trof . S. 
R. Thompson, recently of Edinboro* Normal School. 

2. Etymology as a Means of Education. Prof. S. S. 
Haldeman, of Chiques. 

3. Educational Statistics. Col. Geo. F. McFarland, 
Superintendent of Orphan Schools. 

4. Boarding-Schools ; their Sphere and Duties. Prof. 
J. H. Shumaker, Tuscarora Academy. 

The following Topics for discussion will be placed be- 
fore the Association : 

1. The Influence of our Schools on Correct Speaking 
ind Writing j opened by Superintendent W. W. Wood- 
Tuff, of West Chester. 

2. The College Bill, as presented in the June No. of 
the Pennsylvania School Journal ^ opened by Professor 
Copec, President of Lehigh Universitj'. 

3. The Change in the School Law, relating to Pro- 
fettional and Permanent Certificates ; opened by Super- 
intendent W. N. Walker, of Bethlehem. 

Miss Annie Lyle, of Columbia, will read an Educa- 
tional Essay. 

Prof. Thomas C. Porter, of Lafayette College, Easton, 
Vrill deliver an Address. 

The Association will be expected to present one Topic 
each day, for discussion, thus allowing any question to 
come up that the majority may desire. 

It is presumed that important additions will be made 
• to the above in the way of Reports and Topics for discussion. 

The usual arrangements with the Railroad Companies 
for "free return tickets," are in the hands of Professor 
C. H. Harding, Millersville. 

The hotel rates at AUentown will be, for members of 
the Association, from $1.50 to $2.00 per day. 

C. M. Runk, Esq., of AUentown, is Chairman of the 
Executive Committee on local arrangements. 

H. S. JONES, 
Chairman Executive Committee. 



The above interesting programme is inserted 
with the understanding that, if the Executive 
Committee fiud it possible, some additions shall 
be made to it in time for our August number. 



which wrill be issued in the latter part of July, 
so as to be in the hands of subscribers before 
leaving home for AUentown. 

Those intending to be at the meeting may 
depend upon having a full and well-arranged 
treat in the exercises and business intended to 
be presented ; and it is hoped that they will come 
up to this annual re-union of the teachers of the 
State with a will to do the best for the common 
cause, and in a spirit to enjoy the occasion. 

Knowing well the German element of the 
State, we think we can promise a large attend- 
ance from Southeastern Pennsylvania, in addition 
to the respectable representation usually given 
by every other portion. It is expected, espe- 
cially, that all the newly accredited holders of 
State certificates will be in attendance, and show 
by their presence and their zeal the devotion 
which they no doubt experience to the profes- 
sion at whose head they, in common with the 
Normal School graduates, now stand. 

AUentown is a pleasant town — we believe it 

is now a city; it is easily accessible by railway; 

its people are enterprising and hospitable, and 

their long-contiuued efforts to establish institu- 

j tions for higher education in their midst, presents 

, the best guarantee of a favorable reception and 

' attention to the Association. 

I — As will be seen elsewhere, from an offi- 

i cial announcement of the State Superintendent, 

i a Convention of County Superintendents is 

called to meet at Harrisburg on Thursday, the 

30th inst. This time has been fixed to enable 

the school officers who come from the western 

part of the State, to attend the meeting of the 

State Association before returning home. We 

have no doubt there will be a full attendance, 

both at Harrisburg and AUentown. 
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TO NEWSPAPER EXCHANGES. 



NATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. 



Will the Editors of our exchanges in this 
State favor this journal by calling the atten- 
tion of their readers to the new series which 
commences with this number, and to the 
improvements of which this is a specimen? 
We have received many favors at the hands of 
our editorial brethren, of all parties and in 
every section of the State, without having had 
it in our power to return the compliment, for 
a State periodical cannot well allude to local 
publications, however meritorious, — except in 
connection with their educational columns, 
which will always cheerfully be done. But 
if it is believed that the Journal \s attempting to 
benefit the public, and has now been improved 
without increased cost to its subscribers, we 
shall be thankful to have it so stated, with such 
other remarks as may be thought proper. 



INSTITUTE INSTRUCTORS. 



It gives us great pleasure to recommend to 
County Superintendents and Committees of 
Arrangements, two gentlemen of our acquaint- 
ance who may be engaged as instructors at 
County Institutes during the coming Fall and 
Winter months. We refer to Prof. J. W. 
Shumaker, instructor in Elocution, No. 1300 
Spring Garden street, Philadelphia, and Prof. 
Chas. H. Harding, instructor in vocal music 
and mathematics, (late of State Normal School 
at Millersville,) No. 1 740 Mount Vernon street, 
Philadelphia. These gentlemen have already 
made several engagements of this character, and, 
when engaged together, arrangements can be 
made for an evening entertainment— consisting 
of readings, recitations and music — for the ben- 
efit of the Institute. They are live men, with 
an established reputation as practical teachers, 
much experience as Institute instructors, and 
are favorably known in many parts of the State. 

— Since writing the above we have learned 
that Mr. S. S. Jack, of Pleasant Unity, West- 
moreland county, may also be engaged during 
the approaching Institute season. The valu- 
able service rendered by this gentleman last 
Fall, is asufficient guarantee of work equally 
good during the coming campaign. 



The National Association of School Super- 
intendents, the American Normal School As- 
sociation, and the National Teachers' Associa- 
tion, will meet at Nashville, Tenn., this year; 
the first on Monday, August 1 7 ; the second on 
Tuesday, August 18, and the third on Wed- 
nesday, August 19, 1868. 

Full programmes of the proposed business of 
each will, no doubt, hereafter be published. 

It is believed that free return tickets will be 
secured for the attending members of each of 
these associations. 



ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 



Again we would earnestly request teach- 
ers and others interested in the cause, not 
merely of common schools but of general edu- 
cation in every part of the State, and interest- 
ed in every class of educational and literary in- 
stitutions, to favor us with their views and ex- 
perience. The Editor intends to write more, 
and on a somewhat higher grade of topics than 
heretofore; and he invites contributors to the 
same more elevated ground. Of course, it is 
not intended to exclude the discussion of the 
ordinary elementary subjects relating to the sys- 
tem and the schools; these must be iterated and 
reiterated for many years, to meet the wants of 
the large infusion of young teachers who are 
entering continually the profession. Still, not 
only must these be induced, as soon as pos- 
sible, to reach after the things in advance, but 
the elder and more skilful in the profession 
must also have their fair share of articles of suit- 
able nature. All are, therefore, invited to con- 
tribute and to raise the standard for the good 
of all. 

Let there be no holding back from fear that 
there will be too great a supply of original ar- 
ticles. This cannot well be, so long as the 
supply is on useful and practical points. Here- 
after, it is the desire greatly to extend the de- 
partment of communications, and to give the 
subscribers the same increased space for their 
articles which the editor designs taking for his 
own. 
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The Department of Education. 



NEW YORK JOURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION. 



Just as we were going to press Vol. i. No. 
I, (June, 1868,) of the Journal of Education 
of the State of New York, published at Al- 
bany, came to hand. It is in quarto form, and 
contains 16 pages, each with three columns, 
and will thus have as much matter as this Jour- 
nal. The price is $1.50 a year, and the ad- 
dress, *' Editor Journal of Education, Albany, 
New York.*' The work makes a good start; 
and being independent of the State Teachers' 
Association, or of any other outside control, it 
may be expected to continue. We heartily 
wish it success. 



ON BOOK NOTICES. 



The attentive reader needs not to be told, 
that this Journal has always pursued a very 
plain and independent course in noticing the 
works forwarded for examination, — commend- 
ing the good, stating the defects of the inferior, 
and frankly giving its opinion of all, according 
to the actual convictions of the Editor. Here- 
after the same course will be pursued, except 
that, perhaps, fuller notices will be given when 
time shall serve for this purpose, and a more 
decided opinion pronounced. 

As the labor of examining the books, even 
for the brief remarks given, is great and the 
time occupied considerable, the Editor will 
throw a share of this duty upon his Assistant; 
but, as the reader might wish to know whose 
views he is receiving, and as neither Editor nor 
Assistant should be held responsible except for 
his own work, the initial of the name of each 
will, for the future, be appended to their re- 
spective notices. 

This Journal has now a good advertising pa- 
tronage, — partly owing to its large and official 
circulation, but it is believed, not a little to its 
frankness in speaking of the merits of the school- 
books. Directors and teachers have found out, 
at length, that its opinion is reliable so far as 
the judgment of the Editor is valuable; and 
publishers have made the discovery also. To 
I both the assurance is given that, '* without fear, 
favor or affection,'* the same course which has 
gained their confidence in the past shall be con- 
tinued to retain it. 



THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 



It is now a little over a year since the De- 
partment of Education was organized, and the 
"preliminary report" of the Commissioner 
shows that a wrork of national importance has 
been initiated. The system by which the De- 
partment has sought to obtain information is 
through circulars to Governors of States, Super- 
intendents of Education, Principals of Institu- 
tions and prominent educators, the returns of 
which are embodied in a series of " Official Cir- 
culars," Nos. I to 1 2, containing in their order : 
General plan; Education a National Interest; 
the Educational provision in the Constitution 
of each State ; National land grants ; legislation 
of States, State Colleges and Schools of science 
applied to Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts ; 
National education at home and abroad, with 
an account on Public Instruction in the canton 
of Zurich, Switzerland; female education at 
home and abroad; incorporated Academies; 
secondary education, with an account on Secon- 
dary Schools in Prussia; School Architecture, 
with plans of graded schools, and finally a re- 
port on the Normal schools and institutions for 
the professional training of teachers in various 
States of the Union, — the whole forming a doc- 
ument of over 800 pages. Moreover, there is 
in press at the Government printing office: 
Census of the District of Columbia, prepared 
under the direction of the Department ; report 
on Public Schools in the District of Columbia, 
with statistics of the principal cities in every 
State, (130 pages); rules and regulations of 
public schools, alphabetically arranged by sub- 
jects, (46 pages) ; list of salaries of superin- 
tendents and teachers, etc., etc. 

These documents are ordered to be printed 
by Congress, and will soon be ready for dis- 
tribution. 

Statistical reports on the general condition of 
education in this country could not very well be 
attempted during the first year of the existence 
of the Department, it being necessary to re- 
ceive more uniform and complete returns from 
the various States and cities. 

The above is a brief description of the work 
of the Department, obtained during a late visit 
to the seat of Government; and we hope the 
readers of the Journal will see in it abundant 
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reasons to join together all their efforts for the 
continuance of a great work so laboriously com- 
menced. We say, the continuance of the work, 
for we exceedingly regret to confess that there 
IS a feeling in Congress adverse to it. It seems 
that honorable members are laboring under the 
impression that a Department of Education, 
like a cabbage, can be raised up and made per- 
fect in a few months, forgetful of the great 
moral truth that social reforms are of exceed- 
ingly difficult primary establishment and of 
slow growth even when inaugurated. We do, 
therefore, hope that they will review their de- 
cision, and that the true friends of the country 
and the schools will unite in support of one of 
the most essential of our Governmental Depart- 
ments. 



THE COLLEGES OF PENNSYLVANIA. 



In the last number of this journal — vol. i6, 
page 340 — the State Superintendent in the 
official department included the draft of a bill 
entitled " An Act relating to the Incorporation, 
Recognition and Support of Colleges." This 
was prepared after a meeting of friends of the 
measure, held at the School Department last 
February, and laid before the Legislature at the 
late session, but not acted on. It has now been 
published as a matter of information, and as the 
State Superintendent properly remarks, "that 
it may be discussed by the State educational 
bodies that are about to meet, and by the pub- 
lic generally ;" adding, " if its principle is bad 
or its details are defective, let something better 
adapted to the purpose be proposed. Welcome 
light!" 

In answer to this wise suggestion, it is to be 
hoped that all who feel an interest in our col- 
lege system — and all liberal, thinking persons 
should do so — will consider the question calmly 
and thoroughly, and let their opinions be known 
and their influence felt at the right time. For 
ourselves, we have so often written and spoken 
on this vital point in our educational system, 
that we shall not now again intrude our opinions 
at length; but if there be any who desire to 
know them, they will gain the required infor- 
mation by turning to vol. 15, pages 44 and 75, 
(numbers of September and October, 1868,) 
and vol. 16, page 245, (March number, 1868,) 



of this journal, and to the other documents 
therein referred to. 

In the March number, last referred to, the 
college bill now under consideration was briefly 
; remarked on ; and we now only again allude to 
I what was then said, for the purpose of modi- 
fying one of the objections therein made, and of 
; presenting one or two additional suggestions. 

The proposed change of the title of our 
I chief State educational officer, from that of 
1 "Superintendent of Common Schools" to "Su- 
I perintendent of Public Instruction" was ob- 
jected to, and the reasons were very briefly 
I given. On more mature consideration we have. 
' brought ourselves to the conviction, in spite of 
love for it, that the old term is not sufficiently 
comprehensive, and that a broader one is de- 
sirable. But we cannot agree to the word 
I " Public." With us, it is true that general edu- 
, cation is a concern, though we cannot regard it 
I as a duty, of the public, in the same way that 
the punishment of crime is, or the general ad- 
ministration of justice. Still, there ought to be 
j in some public functionary a general supcrvi- 
I sory care over all educational agencies — private 
I or common schools, academies or seminaries, 
colleges or universities — to the extent of pro- 
curing their statistics and ascertaining their 
modes of operation and co-operation, and their 
I conjoint sufficiency to meet the general wants of 
I the whole community. Now, all these insti- 
tutions come under the comprehensive term of 
' School,' in its broad sense ; and the relation to 
them of State concern, whether closer or more 
general, is well enough expressed by the term 
, " Superintendence." With all due respect, then,, 
to the authorities, both executive and legislative, 
I we would suggest that the title be "Superin- 
tendent of Schools," merely omitting the limit- 
I ed word Common ; thus leaving the degree of 
I superintendence in regard to each class of institu- 
' tion, to be regulated by the law relating thereto.. 
I So we are, for reasons of the same class, sdll 
opposed to the designation of the institutions 
which shall receive the State aid as " State Col- 
leges." They are and always will be Penn- 
\ sylvania Colleges, but not more so than other 
colleges which have heretofore had grants from 
\ the Commonwealth, and which now exercise. 
I the unquestionable right to confer degrees. 
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With these exceptions, we regard the 2nd, 
3rd, 4th, 6th and 7th sections of the proposed 
j act as admirable.; and if the 1st be modified 
as proposed in reference to the title of the State 
Superintendent, and the 5th altogether omitted, 
the bill should thus far have our vote, had we 
one in the Legislature or elsewhere, and shall 
have our cordial support. 

The 8th section — as to free scholarships — we 
can never support. If, however, instead of 
this, and as the sole compensation to the State 
for any aid that shall be given — and we hope 
the sum may be large and for a long period — 
the colleges be required to discontinue all pre- 
paratory schools, and to confine themselves to 
and keep themselves upon their own' elevated 
ground of instruction, — we shall regard the pas- 
sage of the bill as an era in our educational his- 
tory, and the man who effects that object as a 
public benefactor. 

Section 9 — that relating to the preparation 
of the forms and instructions to carry the act 
into effect by the State Superintendent, is, of 
course, necessary and proper. 

These, with those formerly expressed, are 
our own views on this important subject. 
Though very firmly fixed in them after long 
ind careful attention, we do not set forth our 
opinions as infallible. On the contrary, a full 
and free discussion of the matter in the Journal 
and elsewhere is invited ; with the promise that 
if erroneous in any of our conclusions, and if 
a better course be pointed out than ours for im- 
proving and strengthening the colleges, we shall 
follow that course, be the proposer or leader in 
it whom he may. Like the State Superinten- 
dent, it is light we seek, — light on the highest 
pinnacles of our educational fabric, where it 
will be most visible, and whence its rays will 
radiate the farthest and with the most effect to 
the general illumination of the State. 



SCHOOL APPARATUS. 

In the slow but certain progress of our school 
system, several essential points have been at- 
tained which should be made the bases of 
further advancement. The business of teach- 
ing has been assured the means of elevation, 
and is rapidly taking its proper place amongst 
the learned professions; the school-house is 



ina course of improvement adequate to the 
uses for which it is designed ; school-books in 
the districts are uniform, and thus classification 
is secured ; and professional supervision, though 
not yet complete, is a recognized agency and 
I necessity in school administration. We thus 
I have, or are about to have, a fit teacher, in a 
commodious school-house, with suitable text- 
I books, controlled and sustained by professional 
I visitation. Here are the main elements of an 
I efficient system of popular education. With 
I these there must be success, greater or less, 
sooner or later, in proportion to the zeal and 
I faithfulness with which they shall be employ- 
ed. But, in addition to these, there are certain 
other requisites which must also be secured, and 
which, though they are also essential, are of 
that nature that their necessity, as adjuncts to 
, the others, are so obvious as to need little more 
' than the naming to have them provided. 
j Foremost amongst the yet pressing needs of 
' the schools is that of proper Apparatus; and 
! the time is here when its presence in all the 
j schools must be insisted on. 
I In the term Apparatus, v^re do not include 
\ the necessary furniture of the school-room, such 
I as comfortable seats and desks, (the latter with 
I covered ink-wells,) hat and clothes closets and 
I racks, a sufficient stove, &c., &c. These are 
I essential to the room ; in fact more than any- 
! thing else they constitute a school-room. With- 
I out these it is but an ordinary apartment. They 
' are, therefore, supposed to be present, of proper 
' kind and in sufiicient quantity, in every school- 
( house. 

Nor do we include in the term the thousand 
and one inventions of so-called school appa- 
ratus, w^hich have of late years been offered as 
mental labor-saving machines to the teacher 
and the pupil. In fact, we would fear these 
inventions were they as successful in introduc- 
tion as they are numerous; but they are not 
and never will be. Probably not one in a hun- 
dred of the patent school apparatus presented 
in the past twenty years, with such loudness of 
claim as to utility, has made good its place in 
the school-room; and, what is better, they 
never will come into general use. The school 
is the place for mental labor — hard, continuous 
labor — for forming the habit of mental effort 
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and labor ; and any invention or arrangement 
which defeats or materially lessens this first ob- 
ject of education, injures the school, retards the 
real progress of the learner, and ultimately in- 
creases the work of the teacher. There is a 
clear comprehension of this fundamental prin- 
ciple in all true teachers. There is an indefi- 
nite feeling or sense of it in nearly all the 
teachers, and there is a common sense view of 
it in Boards of Directors. And hence it is, 
that patent labor-saving machines for schools 
have met with little favor. 

Still, there is a class * of school apparatus 
which is as necessary .to the right instruction 
of the mind as proper furniture is to the com- 
fort of the body of the pupil ; and this, in its 
fullness and perfection, should be insisted on, 
and be present in every well equipped school. 
Amongst the articles composing this class, or 
rather as a list constituting a sufficient supply 
for an ordinary school, we would name: 

I. A Large Bible, a Quarto Dictionary 
and a Universal Gazetteer. The first, to be 
placed on the teacher's desk, and used daily, 
either in the worship authorized by the Board 
and conducted by the teacher, if a professing 
Christian, or used by the teacher during the 
daily reading of the Scriptures by the pupils, 
which should never be omitted. The Dic- 
tionary and Gazetteer to be in front of the 
teacher's desk on a stand, or in some other 
easily accessible place, for instant consultation 
by the pupils, who should thus be taught the 
habit of constant reference to them ; — the teacher 
making it a rule never to answer a question on 
Orthography, Pronunciation, Definition, Ety- 
mology, or Geography, which the Dictionary or 
Gazetteer can solve. This habit, which so {^\s 
possess, is so instructive and helpful as to form 
in itself an invaluable portion in self-education. 

3. A Good Clock, large enough to show 
the hour from every part of the room ; and a 
Hand-bell, to call in and regulate the exer- 
cises of the school. Perhaps, for the latter 
purpose, a clear-toned School-Gong is to be 
preferred to the bell. Since punctuality and 
order are essential, it is impossible to secure 
these without the means to mark their times 
and changes. 

3. A School Register, of some approved 



form, showing the attendance and condition of 
the school, not only from day to day and month 
to month, but from one term to another. A 
permanent record of this kind kept in the 
school-house, showing the statistics of the 
school during the next preceding and several 
former terms, will be of very great service to 
a new teacher, and an admirable history of the 
attending youth. 

4. The Blackboard, — not four by six feet 
of boards framed together, painted black and 
hung in a corner, — but a sufficiency of the side- 
walls of the room to accommodate at least 
twenty pupils at a time, covered with a pre- 
paration of artificial slate, surrounded with neat 
ledges, and accompanied with proper crayons 
and rubbers. The Blackboard is the very best 
addition to the more mechanical apparatus of 
teaching, which modern improvement has 
brought into the school-room. The teacher 
who undertakes to conduct a school without it, 
or with a few square feet of it, should be re- 
garded with suspicion as to his qualifications. 

5. Maps, both in detail and outline, and a 
set of Globes ; the former to be on a sufficient- 
ly large scale to be visible for the purposes of 
instruction from the pupils' seats, and the latter 
large enough for satisfactory use in class in- 
struction. To these might be added, with 
great advantage, a Tellurian and an Orrery. 
But the two last named we would not at first 
insist on. 

6. A large Elocutionary or Phonetic 
Chart, with a set of Alphabet and Spell- 
ing Cards of good size; to be daily used and 
not hung up for show. 

7. Writing and Drawing Charts, show- 
ing the linear elements of form, not only as 
embraced in written letters, but in the accurate 
representation of other objects. A letter, after 
all, is but an object, and the lines which most 
correctly present it to the eye are as much its 
elements as those which give the true idea of a 
right line or a circle, a table or a book. 

8. A complete set of all the text-books in 
the school, for the desk and use of the teacher ; 
a necessity so obvious, that we have been sur- 
prised to find some schools without it. 

9. A cabinet or case for such specimens of 
minerals, &c., as the pupils may voluntarily 
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collect, and for articles to be used in object- 
teaching. 

10. A neat Book-case for the School Library, 
the very presence of which in the room will 
induce the pupils to procure and collect books 
to fill it; and also for such works of reference 
and on teaching as the Board, from time to 
time, may furnish to the school. 

With this outfit of .apparatus for a beginning, 
the qualified teacher will be justified in taking 
charge of the school, and in undertaking to 
show proper progress on the part of his pu- 
pils. Without this equipment, at the least, 
we unhesitatingly give it as our opinion and 
advice, that no teacher with the full State cer- 
tificate should consent to exercise his profession 
in any school-house. Others may, for the 
present and under the pressure of necessity, 
dispense with these essential appliances; but 
the full teacher — he or she who has attained 
the front rank of the profession — owes it not i 
only to self-respect and to the profession, but 
to the good of the Schools to keep high the 
standard, and to demand all proper facilities 
in the exercise of his momentous duties. 

In fact, so clear are we in the conviction that 
the time has arrived for justice to the schools 
and the teaching profession, in this respect, that 
we think the State Superintendent would be 
justified in advising the corps of State teachers 
to exercise their profession only in schools fully 
supplied with proper educational apparatus. 
Such a stand, now taken, would at once pro- 
duce model schools in this respect, in every 
part of the State, which in their turn would i 
soon exhibit and establish the value of the i 
improvement and make it general. I 

There is another class of apparatus, such as 
Cubical Blocks, a Numeral Frame, Alphabet I 
Blocks, a Thermometer, &c., &c., which are ' 
also indispensable. But these and similar small 
articles of apparatus are generally owned and , 
taken with them by the teachers from school | 
to school ; and, as they are of small cost and 
easily portable, and also liable to be lost or ab- , 
stracted if left in the school-houses during the ; 
closure of the school, it is probably better, for 
the present, to leave them to the private own- 
ership of the teachers. 

For the higher schools in a graded series, of 



course apparatus and instruments of a more 
advanced kind are needed, and should not be 
dispensed with; such as Physiological Charts, 
a good Orrery, Apparatus and Instruments for 
teaching Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, &c. 
But when the lower schools shall have been 
supplied with what they need in this direction, 
the higher will take care of themselves. 

One word more in ^he way of caution. Pat- 
entees and agents for all kinds of improved 
school furniture and new-fangled apparatus are 
in the almost weekly habit of visiting the 
schools, to gain the teachers' influence in 
favor of their introduction. As to change in 
furniture, our advice is neither to demand nor 
urge it, if that in the room is sufficiently com- 
modious to be comfortable, and suitable to be 
consistent with health. Even if not desirable. 
Friend teacher, show by the care you take of 
it, and the progress in it of your pupils, that 
you and they are worthy of better. Be a good 
housekeeper. In your home you do not de- 
spise or abuse your plain tables and chairs and 
the rag-carpet on the floor, simply because you 
would rather have better. Be this your rule 
in the school, and the better will come at the 
right time. 

And as to apparatus, the very way to pre- 
vent a supply of essential articles is to be con- 
stantly pestering your Board for every new in- 
vention, which that uneasy spirit which seeks to 
render perfect the ** man machine " by means 
of shallow mechanical appliances, would sub- 
stitute for thought and study. Be very cautious 
how you indorse, much less seek to introduce 
them. Work with the approved tools you 
have, and leave the new ones to that test of 
time which so few of them have yet success- 
fully borne. 

♦ - -- 
WORDS AND PHRASES. 



Very frequently, since the first establish- 
ment of this journal, the opinion of the Ed- 
itor has been requested on disputed questions 
of verbal propriety. Several reasons hereto- 
fore prevented a general compliance with these 
requests, — such as the trifling nature of many 
of the grammatical and philological points 
involved, the better use to which it was 
believed the space could be applied, and want 
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of time on the part of the Editor. But now, 
a higher literary position being reached by the 
Teachers of the State, and consequently a 
higher stand taken by this journal, we shall 
occasionally devote a page to the criticism of 
words and phrases: — Hoping thereby not only 
to solve some actual difficulties, but to invite the 
teacher to a fuller and higher consideration of 
our noble language, than can result from a refer- 
ence to and decision by any text-book, gram- 
mar, or any arbitrary decision of mere usage. 
As to proper usage — the general use of lan- 
guage by the learned and the careful — we of 
course bow to it, as the best general guide; 
but even this is to be watched, and only ac- 
cepted when the reasons for it are discoverable 
and, when discovered, ascertained to rest on the 
solid ground of proper etymology, symmetrical 
analogy, and the legitimate family relations of 
the language. 

Probably there never was a period in the 
history of the English language when change 
by usage was more active, or required more 
watching than at the present juncture. Having 
at length reached the condition of a compara- 
tively well regulated, extremely copious and re- 
markably flexible tongue, we might suppose 
that its writers — meaning thereby its authors 
of the more elevated class — and its teachers 
would address themselves to its perfection by 
purification and polish, so as to secure its beauty, 
strength and variety, while excluding ungram- 
matical vulgarisms and low, cant phrases on the 
one hand, and awkward pedantry or imported 
idioms on the other. We do desire to bow to 
usage; but then the only usage entitled to be 
authoritative is that of competent knowledge. 
We shall stand up as sturdily as we may against 
the current of inaccuracy and provincialism and 
slang, which is now pouring into every chan- 
nel of society from sensational, and especially 
juvenile sensational, writers, newspaper corres- 
pondents and legislative and other public speak- 
ers. Perhaps not one in a hundred of these 
can trace the history or tell the ^xact value of 
a single word they use. ' It is not, however, of 
this radical ignorance we would complain, if 
they only had the modesty and the sense not to 
expose themselves by their presumption. But, 
taking advantage of the flexibility of our noble 



language and of their own accidental position, 
they must needs inflict on it and their read- 
ers and hearers their own ridiculous exploits in 
the way of lingual improvement, — whether in 
the shape of words and phrases dragged up 
from the sphere of their own early life, or, 
equally objectionable, of newly-coined terms as 
unnecessary as they are unphilosophical. In 
the course of these articles instances of both 
kinds may be given. 

There is one class of infractions of principle 
now very common, but, unfortunately, not con- 
fined to the writers and speakers just alluded 
to, and very injurious to the strength and pre- 
cision of our language. We allude to the un- 
necessary and unjustifiable increase of synony- 
mes. This leads to the confusion of speech, 
to the weakening of the language, and to 
the concealment, in some degree, of truth. 
For, if there are two words very nearly, but 
not exactly, alike in signification, and if only 
one of them will exactly express the thought 
or shade of thought in the mind at the time, 
then the use of the other must be wrong, being 
an injury to the language, deceptive to the reader, 
and an untruth by the writer. In fact — the 
Dictionaries and the Poets to the contrary not- 
withstanding — there are few real level syno- 
nymes in the English language. Comparatively 
few sentences occur in which the change of 
one word for another will not, in an appreci- 
able degree, change the meaning of the writer. 
Of course, there are such instances ; but, if pre- 
cision be a desirable quality in speech, then the 
tendency should be against their increase. At 
least they should not be multiplied by unsettling, 
for the sake of mere variety, the value of words 
which now have a fixed meaning. 

When actual synonymes do occur, the two 
agreeing words are generally derived from two 
different languages. But even resembling words 
of this class are not always equivalent to each 
other. For example, the words Supposition 
and Hypothesis, though in their etymology ex- 
actly equivalent — Supposition being the Latin 
translation of the Greek word Hypothesis — 
yet they are very different in use. He would 
be a pedant who should habitually use the term 
hypothesis when giving his suppositions about 
the price of a pound of soap, or his guess as to 
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the hour. So in matters of science, the pro- 
fessor tells his class not of the unverified sup- 
position of some philosopher, but of his de- 
liberate hypothesis. Yet in violation of true 
verbal accuracy, the newspaper reporter prates 
of the " theory of the crime " — that is, the pre- 
vailing supposition as to the mode or cause of 
its commission; forgetful or ignorant that a 
theory being a hypothesis proved — seen to be 
true — can only exist, as to crime, after verifica- 
tion by the trial. Till then it is but supposi- 
tion or assertion, or at best hypothesis. 

We have been led to these remarks by a cor- 
respondent, who asks whether both are not 
' equally proper in connection with "Punish- 
ment," — the words 

CORPORAL AND CORPOREAL ? 

Let us look at the matter both etymologically 
and analogically. 

The Latin noun in the nominative case. Cor- 
pusy a body, makes in the genitive Corf en's, of 
a body; from the latter we have the direct ad- 
jective Corpora/is — corporal, bodily, and also 
the less direct adjective, Corporeus — corporeal, 
like or somewhat relating to a body. 

So the noun in the nominative, of the same 
declension and gender, Funus, a funeral, makes 
in the genitive Funerisy of a funeral ; whence 
the direct adjective Fun era lis, funeral, and the 
less direct Funereus, like or somewhat relating 
to a funeral. 

Now, though w^e have lost the noun word 
Corpus, except as applied to a dead body and 
to a military or other combined organization, 
and have received the noun Funus only through 
the French form of Funerailk — a funeral — yet 
we retain the derived adjectives in both cases, 
with also their derived significations ; and those 
from Funus are very suggestive, analogically, 
of the proper meaning and use of those from 
Corpus, No correct speaker would call a pro- 
cession accompanying a dead body to the grave 
a funerr<2l procession, any more than he would 
call some other gloomy procession having no 
dead body in it — say of defeated politicians — 
a funeral procession. The one he would term 
funeral, for the simple reason that it was the 
procession of a funeral; the other he would 
designate as funereal, for the reason that it was 
like a funeral — not funeral, but funereal. 



So analogically of corporal and corporeaL 
That is corporal which is bodily — directly re- 
lating to the body, — corporal punishment, for 
instance, which is bodily punishment. That 
is corporeal which is like a body or less direct- 
ly relating to the body, — corporeal resemblance^ 
for instance, or corporeal rights. 

Both etymologically and analogically, there- 
fore, corporal punishment and not corporeal 
punishment, seems to us the only correct form 
of expression when the direct infliction of pain 
on the body as a punishment is intended ; and 
this is believed to be in accordance with the 
usage of the best writers and speakers. 

Cases might be supposed in which the term 
corporeal in connection with punishment would 
be proper; — for instance, speaking of restraints 
operating on the mind as well as on the body — 
such as keeping in after school hours to learn 
omitted lessons. Here it would be altogether 
correct to say that such punishments are also 
corporeal in their nature. 

TO-MORROW IS OR WILL BE SUNDAY? 

Another correspondent inquires which is the 
more correct: "To-morrow is Sunday; or. 
To-morrow will be Sunday." That is — 
whether we are to speak of the morrow in 
the present or the future tense. And this mere 
simplification of the question would seem to 
decide it, for to-morrow, whenever it relates 
to future time, as it does here, must have its 
verb in the future tense'. Let us supply, even 
to tautology, the words necessary to express the 
whole intended meaning: "To-morrow" — 
that is the day which must follow the present 
day — " will " — when it shall have arrived — " be 

, Sunday." 

We cannot any more truly than grammati- 

, cally say: "To-morrow is" — for to-morrow- 
is not yet ; — nor can we properly assert that it — 
"is Sunday," — for the present day is Saturday, 
and covers the whole time embraced in the 
term present, when we speak of a day. This 
is Saturday, and cannot be Sunday ; to-morrow 
will be Sunday, and cannot now be Saturday* 
There is a loose colloquial usage which 
seems, in the opinion of some, to justify the 
phrase, "to-morrow is Sunday." This can 
only be sustained by assigning to the word "is" 
a different office or meaning from that which is 
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always attached to it when used as an indepen- 
dent and not a helping verb, and by regarding 
the expression as largely elliptical with manv 
words to be understood. Thus — " to-morrow, 
when it shall have arrived, will be the day which, 
in the order of the week, " is " named " Sun- 
<iay." Here "is" is not a verb expressing ex- 
istence or being at the present time, but an 
auxiliary to the verb, to name, and merely helps 



to convey the idea that the day between Satur- 
day and Monday is called Sunday, whether in 
the past, present or future. But so far as this 
form of expression is correct, it does not meet 
the case under consideration. The question is 
not as to which day always follows Saturday in 
the order of the week, but as to which will fol- 
low the day now present or passing. We must, 
therefore, say "to-morrow will be Sunday." 



Our Book Table. 



Abridged History of the United States, or Repub- 
lic or America. By Emma fyUlard. Author of 
Series of Histories and Chronographic Charts. Neiv 
and Enlarged Edition, limo. P^. 520. C/otA. New 
Tori: A. S. Barnes & Co. 1868. 
This well known and sterling work has been carefully 
revised and brought down to the end of 1867, concluding 
with the completion of the Atlantic Telegraph. What 
we most admire in it is, the satisfactory division of our 
history into parts, and each part into well marked periods 
— thus presenting to the student very helpful aids to over- 
come those chronological difficulties which are generally 
so embarrassing. The fulness with which the earlier 
events of the Nation's career are given is also very satis- . 
factory and reliable. Having been a teacher herself, Miss 
Willard knows the kind of book proper both for teacher 
and learner. b. | 

The Student's Gibbon. The History of the Decline and \ 
Fall of the Reman Empire. By Edward Gibbon. I 
Abridged. Incorporating the Researches of Recent Com- \ 
mentators. By fFilliam Smith, LL. D. Editor of I 
Classical and Latin Dictionaries. i2mo. Pp. 677. 
Cloth. $2.00. New Tork : Harper & Brothers. 
The great work of Gibbon tells the story of Roman 
power firom the palmy days of Trajan and the Antonines 
in the second century of the Christian Era, till its ex- 
tinction with the fall of Constantinople, in the fifteenth. 
It has always been regretted that the sneers and covert 
attacks upon Christianity, with which the full work 
abounds, have rendered it unfit for use in youthful in- 
■struction. Dr. Smith has performed an invaluable ser- 
vice to the rising generation by removing this sole blot 
from one of the best works of its class ever written, and 
thus restoring to active usefulness the history of a most 
important period in the world's progress. It is now, being 
thus expurgated, a work that should be studied in every 
High School, Academy and Seminary. The Messrs. 
Harper have done well to reprint it for the use of Ame- 
rican youth. We bespeak for it the favorable attention 
of all teachers. b. 

In the School-Room. Chapters on the Philosophy of Ed- 
ueation. By John S. Hart, LL. 2)., Principal of the 
New Jersey State Normal School. i2«fo. Pp. 2j6. ' 
Cloth. $1.25. Philadelphia: Eldredge & Brother. 
Sold also by J. H. Sheaffer, Lancaster. 
We rarely notice a book without :i careful reading or 
sufficiently full examination to justify the opinion of its 
merits offered to the reader. But here is one coming at 



a time when leisure does not serve to do so, yet being 
the life results, on the subjects of which it treats, of one 
of the most eminent and experienced educators in the 
nation, we feel justified in presenting it confidently on his 
merits. Read it, of course we shall, hereafter ; but now 
we advise our subscribers to get it at once, and judge for 
themselves, satisfied that they will not regret the time or 
the outlay. Amongst the topics discussed they will find 
"The Art of Questioning,"" Power of Words," "Eyes," 
"Loving the Children," "Practice-teaching," "Atten- 
tion as a Mental Faculty," &c., &c., concluding with "An 
Argument for Common Schools." The chapter on "Phre- 
nology " — the only one we have had time to read — is as 
amusing as it is damaging to the merits of that so-called 
science, when carried to the ridiculous extent of certainty 
in revealing and modifying character, as claimed for it by 
its professors. b. 

i The Analytical Speller. Containing Lists of the trnst 
I useful fFords in the English Language, progressively ar- 
I ranged and grouped according to their Meanings zvitk 
I Abbreviations, Rules for Capitals, etc. By Richard Ed- 
wards, LL. £>., and M. A. JVarren. Pp. 108. lie<v 
York: Mason Brothers. 

The title here given fairly describes this valuable spel- 
' ler. Words are all the while taught as if they mean 
I something, and the teacher who adheres to the common- 
j sense plan upon which this little book has been prepared, 
will employ to the best advantage both his own time and 
that of his pupils. Columns are usually arranged with 
reference to the leading word. Under " vegetables," for 
instance, we have enumerated thirty-nine dilferent kinds ; 
under "school," thirty-nine words of associated meaning; 
"dining-room," thirty-eight 5 "fish," twent>'-nine, and 
so on. The parts of speech are well brought out, but 
the feature is not made too prominent. The very few 
rules for spelling, that are worth anything, arc given in 
their proper place. The " dictionary exercises " are a sug- 
gestive feature, calculated to interest the pupil, and at the 
same time cultivate the habit of frequent reference to that 
standard authority. m- 

Illustrated Catalogue. The Educational and 

School Furnishing House of Messrs. J. A. Bancroft & 
Co., Philadelphia, have in press a complete and finely 
Illustrated Catalogue of every variety of school ap- 
paratus, school furniture, maps, charts, &c. Tcachen 
and school officers would do well to apply for copies, as it 
is a specialty with this firm to supply every article used in 
the school-room, including text-books, stationer)', &c. m. 
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Claxk's English Grammar. A Practical Grammar ^ in 
"xkich ffordsy Phrases and Sentences are Classijied^ ac- 
cording to their Offices and their various Relations to one 
aestier. Illustrated by a Complete System of Diagrams. 
By S. IV. Clarkj A. M. i imo. Pp. 309. Fortieth 
Edition^ Revised. New Tork : A. S. Barnes & Co. 

Gark's diagram system of analysis stands the practical 
test of the school room. It is the "object method" of 
teaching applied to the analysis of the sentence. He who 
is familiar with the excellent oral systems of Bullions and 
Greene will find these diagrams a valuable and unique 
addition to his knowledge of the best methods of pre- 
senting this usually dry subject. While this system ena- 
bles the teacher to present to the eye of the pupil, in the 
simplest manner possible, the relations of the various 
elements with their modiBcations, it is at the same time 
so close and searching as to test the exact degree of 
knowledge which said pupil possesses. Frequently, when 
everything seems hopelessly dark and oral explanations 
hjl, the diagram alTords light: as to the lad blun- 
dering through cube root, when formulas and labored 
explanations fail, the blocks are something tangible and 
soon make the matter clear. We know from personal 
experience whereof we speak, and had we a class ignorant 
of the subject, with but a limited period in which to give 
instruction, we should certainly make liberal use of the 
diagrams. m. 

The Old World in its New Face. Impressions of 
Eurtfe in 1867-1868. By Henry W. Belloios. Vol. i. 
$1.75. Ne*vo York: Harper 



\7jm. Pp. 459. Cloth. 
& Brothers. 1 868. 



The author of this book is the well known Rev. Mr. 
Bellows, who was President of the Sanitary Commission 
daring the late rebellion. It is written in a pleasant and 
sketchy, but rather careless style, and abounds in new 
and, some of them to us, singular views. Rather lauda- 
tory of Roman Catholicism as a governing social agency, 
the author seems to decide that European Protestantism, 
as such, is a failure. But the remedy suggested for the 
latter result — in the existence of which, by the by, we 
do not believe — Is rather astonishing. It is the dissemina- 
tion of Unitarianism. When will the writers of history 
and travel be content to give the world events as they 
have occurred, and things as they have been seen, with- 
out distorting the one to substantiate some favorite politi- 
cal theories of their own, or misrepresenting the other 
to promote personal or private, or sectarian or provincial 
interests and dogmas ? By the author who is investigat- 
ing or observing for the instruction of others, all such 
distorting media should be discarded. Even the truth, 
when found in company with such partial representation, 
loses its credit. This is the more to be regretted here, for 



I the reason that there is so much truth well told; the 
j strictures, for instance, upon the repressive effect of over- 
government upon the character of the Prussian people are 
I both striking and sound. b. 

; Vaox's Villas and Cottages. A Series of Designs pre^ 

pared for Execution in the United States. By Calvert 

I VauXf Architect. A neiu edition, revised and enlarged^ 

•with nearly 400 Illustrations. Pp. 349. 8t/o. Cloth, 

$3.00. Harper & Brothers. 

When a man of taste proposes to build a home for him 
self, it costs but little if any more to erect a house whose 
exterior shall be attractive while its interior arrangements 
are both convenient and comfortable. Our people need 
to be educated in these matters. A thoroughly compre-' 
hensive hand-book upon the subject of Rural Art has> 
perhaps, not yet been published, but the work above named 
makes a nearer approach to it, and is in deservedly greater 
demand than any other of the kind before the public. It 
is copiously illustrated, and affords a storehouse of valu- 
able suggestions to all persons interested in the building of 
attractive homes. The architectural designs here given 
have been prepared in detail for actual execution, — ^a mat- 
ter of great practical advantage. To avoid any confusion 
, of ideas in examining the book, the various illustrations 
I are so arranged that the whole scope of each design may 
be taken in at a glance. Architecture is a profession that 
will continue to be more in request amongst us, and cheap 
< popular works of this character cannot be read too widely 
) or be in too great demand. Their influence is needed^ 
not only in the erection of our homes, but also of our 
school buildings everywhere. m. 

j Mayh£w*s Peasant-Bot Philosopher. The Story of the 
I Peasant- Boy Philosopher} or,** a Child Gathering Peb- 
bles on the Sea Shore. ^* [Founded on the early Life of 
Ferguson, the Shepherd-Boy Astronomer, and intended t» 
I show hovf a poor Lad became acquainted with the Prin^ 
I ciples of Natural Science.) fVith Illustrations. By 
Henry May hew. i6mo. Pp. 500. Cloth, Si. 00. 
New Tork : Harper & Brothers. 
A boy's classic, and an admirable work for a school 
library. The book is founded on the early life of Ferguson^ 
though not meant to be a close and accurate biography. 
The design of the author has not been so much to teach 
as to create a taste for learning. — to appetize rather than 
to cram. The charm of the narrative is the natural man- 
ner in which many of the leading facts of science are 
woven into it, and the simple but satisfactory << reason 
why " at the same time given. To a boy of good sense, 
who wishes to learn, this little volume will prove a rare 
prize. Many other books may fade from his recollection, 
but no sensible lad can ever lose the impression which this, 
carefully read, must leave upon his mind. m. 
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As this number of the Journal will go into a large 
namber of new hands, many of whom will have business 
connections with the general school officers of the State, 
it is deemed well to publish a full list of them. 



OFFICERS OF STATE SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 



Superintendent James P. Wickersham] 

Deputy Superintendent Charles R. Coburn. 

Financial Clerk D. A. S. Evster. 

Statistical Clerk A. H. Chase. 

Recording Clerk Henry Houck. 

Messenger Robert A. Lucas. 
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PRINCIPALS OF STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

Edward Brooks, Principal of the School at Millcrsville. 
J. A. Cooper, " " " Edinboro. 

F. A. Allen, " « " Mansfield. 

J. S. Ermentrout. " " " Kutztown. 

♦ 

COUNTY, CITY AND BOROUGH SUPERINTEN- 
DENTS IN COMMISSION JUNE i, 1868. 



XAMK OF I 

BUPEUIXTKNDEXT 

Aaron SUeelv 

A.T. Douthett.... 
J. A. Ritthev. 



POST OFFICE. I 



'X. 



X' 



•Adam8 

Allegheny. 
Arini»troug. 
Beaver IJamesAVhltbam... 



Bedford 

Berks. 

Blair 

Bradford. .. 

Bucks 

Butler 

Cambria 

Cameron.. . 

Carbon 

Centre 

Chester 

Clarion 

Clearfield. . . 

Clinton 

Columbia... 
Crawford. . . 
Cumberland 

Dauphin 

Delaware... 

Elk 

Erie 

Fayette 

Forest 

Franklin.... 

Fulton 

Greene 

Huntingdon 

Indiana 

Jefi'erson 

Juniata 

Lancaster... 
Lawrence... 

Lebanon 

Lehigh 

Luzerne — 
Lvcoming... 

M'Kean 

Mercer 

Mifflin 

ISIonroe 

Montgom'y.. 
Montour 

Northamp'n 
Northumb'd 

Perry 

Pike 

Potter 

Schuylkill. 

Snyder 

Somerset.... 

Sullivan 

Susq'hanna. 

Tioga 

Union 

Venango 

AVashington 

Warren 

Wayne 

West more 'd. 
Wvoming. . 
York 



H. W. Fisher ! 

J. S. Ermentrout.. 

Elexis Elder 

O.J. Chubbuck.. 
S. S. Overholt.... 

J. H. Crattv 

T.J. Chapman... 
J. B. Johnson.... 

K. F.Hottbrd 

R. M. Magee 

W. W. WootU-uff... 

Geo. S. Kellv 

G. W. Snyder 

A. H. Straver 

C.G. Barkley 

H. D. Persoiis 

George Swartz.... 
D. H. E. La Ross. 
J. W. McCracken. 

J. Blakelv 

L.T.Fisk 

C.W.Wanee 

S. F. Rohrer 

P. M. Shoemaker. 

H. Winters 

T.Teal 

D. F. Tu8.se v 

A. J. Bolar.*. 

S. W. Smith 

G. W. Llovd 

David Evans 

G. W. McCracken 
^ym. G. Lehman.. 

E. J. Young 

H. Armstrong.. . . . 

J. T. Reed 

W. J. Milllken.... 

J. Miller 

M. Mohler 

J. B. Storm 

A. Rambo 

W.Henry 



W. N.Walker.... 

G. W. Haupt 

S. Wright 

E. S. Decker 

J. W.Allen. 

J. Newlin 

;W. Mover 

IN. B. Critchfield.. 

J.W.Martin 

W. W. Wat-wn. . . . 

J. F. Calkins 

C. V. Gundv 

C.H. Dale 

J. C. Gilchrist.... 
W. M. Lindsev.... 
jj. E. Hawker". .... I 
J. S. Walthour. 
iJ. B. Rhodes... 
is. B. Heiges... 



Gettvsburg 

Pittsburg 

Scrubgrass.. .. 
Murdockville, 

Wa."!*!!. CO 

Bedford 

Reading 

Altoona 

Orwell 

Gardenville.... 

Butler 

Johnstown 

.Shippen 

Lehigh ton 

Rebersburg. . . 
West Chester.. 

Clarion 

Clearfield 

Lock Haven... 
Bloomsburg... 

Rockdale 

Boiling Spring! 
Hummcl.stown 
Village Green. 

BenzTnger 

Gerard 

Brownsville.... j 
Marlenville....! 
.Stra.sb'g, Up'r! 
M'Connellsb'gi 
Rice's Land'g., 

Alexandria 

Armagh | 

Brook ville | 

Thompsont'n.. \ 

Lancaster 

Harlensburg. . 

Lebanon 

Allentown 

Orange 

Lalr<isville 

Smethi)ort... . 
W. Greenville. 
Ivishucoq iiillas 
Stroudsburg...! 

Trappe ' 

Pottsgrove, 

North'l'd CO. 
Bethlehem....' 

Sunbury 

Millerstowu... 

Milford 

Coudersport.... 
Port Carl>on..j 

Freeburg ! 

NewLe.xingt'n 

Dushore 

New Milford..! 

WelWwro' I 

Lewisburg i 

Franklin ' 

California..... j 

Warren I 

Wayraart 1 

GreVnsburg.... 
Tunkhannock. 
York 
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THE SCHOOL JOURNAL FOR 1868-9. 

The School Journal for 1868-9, commencing with the 
July number, will be sent, at the expense of the State, to 
the following parties : 

I. Ten copies to the School Department. 

1. One copy to each of the Principals of our State 
Normal Schools. 

3. One copy to each County, City and Borough Su- 
perintendent in the State. 

4. One copy to each Board of School Directors in the 
State, including the Boards of the city of Philadelphia. 

This number of the "Journal will be sent as soon as 
issued to all designated above as entitled to receive it, 
whose address is known. The numbers intended for 
Boards of Directors will be sent to the Secretaries as fast 
as their names and addresses are made known to the De- 
partment. If any who have forwarded these do not re- 
ceive the Journal^ a letter of inquiry will set the matter 
right. 

Secretaries of Boards of Directors should remember 
that the Journal is not sent to them for their own use 
i exclusively. It belongs to the Boards. The several num- 
bers should be filed as received, and kept at a place where 
they can be accessible to the members of the Board when 
in session, and these files should always be handed over 
by the outgoing Secretaries to their successors. ' 

It is the intention of the Editors of the Journal to 
make certain improvements in it during the coming year. 
They have made a beginning in this number. It is hoped 
that school officers will appreciate these efforts and strive 
in all proper v/ays to increase its circulation. 

The character of the matter with which the Journal 
will be filled, official and otherwise, will be such that 
neither teachers nor directors can afford to do without it. 
Directors now have the legal right to subscribe for copies 
out of the funds of the districts, the only compensation, 
indeed, that they can receive for their services} and it 
would not be amiss for them to so contract with their 
teachers as to require them to keep up with the times 
by reading a periodical which has fought so long and so 
well in the cause of common school education. 



ELECTION OF CITY SUPERINTENDENT. 
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George J. Luckey has been elected and commissioned 
City Superintendent of Schools for the city of Pittsburgh. 
His salary is $2,200. 

Mr. Luckey was, when elected. Principal of one of the 
Grammar Schools of the city of Pittsburg, and chairman of 
the Committee of Teachers on Permanent Certificates for 
Allegheny county. It is understood that the Board of 
Controllers requires it as his first duty to visit the schools 
of other cities where the superintendency has been for 
some time established, in order that their own schools 
may profit by this experience. 



PHILADELPHIA— THE SUPERINTENDENCY. 



City or Borough. 

Allentown City 

Kaston Borough 

Krie Citv 

Meadvilfe Citv 

Pittsburg Citv 

''tcranton City, 4th Dist. 
'lllamsport City 



Superintendent. Schools. Salarif. 



Robert R.Buehrle I 34 

W. W. Cottingham 'S:\ 

H.S.Jones 3.5 

iA. W. HaskiuH. ... 14 

Geo. J. Luckey 1 17 

Jo.seph Kouev'. 20 

A. R. Horn..'. 21 | 



» 750 
1.500 

i,rm 

Iv'^OO 

2,200 

1,500 
500 



The Board of Controllers of Philadelphia, at a recent 
meeting, passed a resolution favoring the election of a 
City Superintendent, and asking Councils to make an ap- 
propriation of $4,000 to pay the salary of such an officer. 
The only wonder is, in view of the results of the sy-stcm 
of superintendency as it exists in the several counties of 
the State, and of the experience of almost all the great 
cities of the countr)', that Philadelphia has neglected this 
duty so long. Let the matter be pushed forward now, 
and let the best educator that can be found willing to ac- 
cept the position be placed at the head of her great system 
of public instruction. 
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DOCUMENTS RECEIVED. 



Second Annual Catalogue of Lebanon Valley College. 

Annual Report of the Board of Education of the State 
of Connecticut. 

Twentieth Annual Report of the Board of Education 
of Syracuse, New York. 

Fifth Scmi-Annual Report on Schools for Freedmen. 

Ohio Educational Monthly. 

Chester Academy Record. 

Teachers' Advocate, Johnstown, Pa. 

Journal of Education, Lower Canada. 

Report of the National Commissioner of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Book-Buyer, a Summary of American and Foreign 
Literature. 

Register of the Officers and Students of the Lehigh 
Valley Universit)-. 

Announcement of the County Normal School of Centre 
county. Pa. 

Circular of Frecburg Academy, Snyder county. Pa. 

Journal of Education, Upper Canada. 

Educational Bulletin, New York. 

Second Annual Report of the State Normal University, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 

Circular of the Titus ville Seminary and Soldiers' Or- 
phans' School. 

Annual Report of the Board of Directors of the Pub- 
lic Schools of the city of New Orleans. 

PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 



NO. 

loilS. 



NAME. 

McInt\Tc . 



103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
log 
109 
no 
III 

112 

"3 
"4 
"5 
116 

"7 
118 
119 
120 
121 
121 
123 
124 



Levi Chronister 

Isabella Mcintosh. . , 

Benj. F. Schools 

Wm. J. Burnside. . , 
John W. Harbeson.. 
Luther F. Houck. . . 

Kate S. Rise , 

Daniel A. Crowell. . 

Lewis B. Kerr 

J. M. Conroy 

O. P. Hargrave 

Sol. S. Bachman. . ., 

H.Amelia Hull 

Alfred W.Larrabee.. 

M. R. Beck 

J. M. MiUigan 

Eliza A. Bishop. 



Mary S. Shaw. 
Levi M. Leiwig . . . 
John K. Heagy . . . 
Edith S. Hanna . . . 
Jeremiah J. Cake. 



125 (Louisa Allison. 



ADDRESS. 

Corry, Erie co. 
Hampton, Adams co. 
Sugar Grove, Warren co. 
Jonestown, Lebanon co. 
Lebanon, Lebanon co. 
Lebanon, Lebanon co. 
Lebanon, Lebanon'£o'. 
Lebanon, Lebanon co. 
Antistown, Blair co. 
Landisburg, Perry co. 
Allegheny city, Allegheny co. 
West Newton, Wcstm'ld co. 
Easton, Northampton co. 
Spring Creek, Warren co. 
Great Bend, Susquehanna co. 
Linden, Lycoming co. 
Monongahelacity, Wash'n co. 
Harrisburg, Dauphin co. 



Mary A. Miller Lewistown, Mifflin co. 

Lewistown, Mifflin co. 
Cornwall, Lebanon co. 
Annville, Lebanon co. 
Lyle, Lancaster co. 
Pottsville, Schuylkill co. 
St. Clair, Schuylkill co. 



ITEMS FROM SUPERINTENDENTS' MONTHLY 
REPORTS. 



It is proposed next month to commence the publication 
of educational items taken from the monthly reports of 
Sapcrintendcnts. Some Superintendents have been ac- 
customed, under the head of " General Remarks " in 
tlicse reports, to keep the Department informed as to the 
most interesting educational events transpiring within the 
limits of their several jurisdictions, and an attempt will 



now be made to make this custom general, by publishing 
all such items under a special head in the Journal. Su- 
perintendents are, therefore, requested to notice in their 
reports events like the building of a new school-house 5 
the adoption of a system of graded schools ; the holding 
of an educational meeting j the delivery of a lecture on 
education ; the establishment and successfril working of a 
Normal Institute ; Commencement exercises at Colleges, 
Academics, Normal Schools and High Schools ; in short, 
any facts, great or small, which may indicate progress. 
It will be very easy for each Superintendent to note the 
events which have come within his knowledge, and 
properly culled and collated, such a record made up of 
events occurring in all parts of the State, will prove most 
valuable to the friends of education. To the Depart- 
ment a dearth of events reported will be apt to indicate a 
lack of effort. " Every good tree bringeth forth good 
fruit." 



NORMAL INSTITUTES. 



Quite a number of these useful educational agencies 
arc now in operation in difterent parts of the State. The 
Superintendents of the counties in which they are located 
will confer a favor by reporting the following items re- 
specting them : 

1. Where held and for what length of time con- 
tinued. 

2. By whom conducted. 

3. Number of teachers. \ 

4. Branches taught. 

5. Whole number of studente, male and female. 

6. Number of students preparing to become teach- 
ers. 



SUPERINTENDENTS' REPORTS. 



Superintendents may consider their reports approved if 
not returned for modification within a few days after their 
reception here. There is no objection to their being pub- 
lished in county newspapers prior to the time of their 
publication in the annual report of the State Superin- 
tendent. 

PROFESSIONAL CERTIFICATES. 



All professional certificates except those issued since the 
first Monday of June, 1866, ceased to be valid after the 
first Monday of last month, June, 1868. 

Directors should observe that they cannot continue 
teachers in office or employ new ones who hold such 
certificates granted prior to the first Monday in June, 
1866, unless they have subsequently had them renewed 
or obtained Permanent Certificates. The State appropria- 
tion might be forfeited by carelessness in this particu- 
lar. 

The attention of directors is further called to the fact 
that no Professional Certificate is valid, of whatever date, 
unless it shows upon its face that its holder has passed an 
examination in the History of the United States. 

It should be borne in mind, too, by all concerned, that 
Permanent Certificates can hereafter be granted by the 
State Superintendent to those only who hold Professional 
Certificates valid at the date of the application. No others 
need be sent to the Department. In renewing Profes- 
sional Certificates, it is optional with the Superintendent 
whether he examines the holders or otherwise j but in no 
case should they be renewed without satisfactory evidence 
that they are deserved. There is an opportunity now for 
elevating the profession ; let it not be lost. 
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By renewing a certificate, in the sense of the law, is 
meant the granting of a new one, not simply endorsing 
an old one. 

County Superintendents should report the number of 
Professional Certificates renewed in their monthly report, 
under the head of " Whole number of Professional Cer- 
tificates issued.** 

- - --♦ - 

CONVENTION OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 



A Convention of Superintendents, including County, 
City and Borough Superintendents, will be held in the 
city of Harrisburg, commencing on Thursday, the 30th 
of July, at 2 o*clock p. m. 

A circular will be issued at an early day, giving full in- 
formation as to reduction of fare on the railroac's and at 
the hotels, and also announcing a series of topics for con- 
sideration. 

At present it is only necessary to say that the time of 
the Convention will be wholly taken up in the discussion of 
practical questions. The main work of Superintendents con- 
sists in examining teachers, visiting schools, and holding 
educational meetings and Teachers* Institutes. This work 
is done much more successfully in some places than in 
others. The time has arrived when Superintendents now 
in office should come together, compare views, profit by 
each other*s experience, and, if possible, adopt a more 
uniform, if not a more effective, mode of performing 
their duties. It is intended to make the Convention one 
from which no Superintendent can afford to be absent. 

In addition to the subjects for consideration indicated 
above, the opinions of the Convention will be asked upon 
the following questions of a more general character, but 
of great importance just now, in view of the proposed re- 
vision of the school law : 

1. Is it desirable to make any change in the law re- 
specting School Directors.^ 

2. Should the law respecting County Superintendents 
remain as it is at present ? 

3. Are the evils of absenteeism, irregular attendance, 
and truancy capable of being corrected or materially les- 
sened by legal enactments ? 

4. Are any changes desirable in our Normal School 
law? 

No papers will be prepared for the Convention, and no 
lectures will be delivered before it. Its sessions ivi/l he 
entirely taken up with business. In this view it is hoped 
and expected that each Superintendent will so mature his 
opinions upon the questions to be considered, and so me- 
thodize his thoughts, that the Convention may be able to 
do a great amount of good in a short time. We should 
all remember that this is the last year of the present 
term of the Superintendency, and we ought, consequent- 
ly, to be able to do much more work than during previous 
years. We must do it. 

The Principals of the several Normal schools are re- 
spectfully invited to attend this Convention, and partici- 
pate in its proceedings. Other friends of education will 
also be welcome. 



COUNTY. DISTRICT. TRKASUKKB. AMOrST. 

Berks Muhlenberg P. Kothermel.... 150 15 

'* Oley... Danl. D. Keifl... 117 21 

** Perrv Geo. Hoffman... 137 28 

" Pike Sol. Y. Yoder.... 95 94 

** Ruscombmaiior... Charles Le van... 113 8* 

•* Schultzville Peter D. Schell.. 12 87 

'* U. Tulpehockeu..Mose8 Hiester... 99 &4 

" Womelsdorf EzraReed 101 40 

Blair Catharine Daniel Shiiikle.. 04 35 

** Greengeld S. K. Hrenstine.. 97 11 

" Tyrone boro T. H. Burlev 78 00 

Bradford Alba M . Harrington. . . 106 47 

'• Athens twp N. Edminster.. . . 171 21 

•' Maeedonia Ind. . .Wra. S. Grace. . . 23 79 

** Monroe twp L. E. Griggs 83 46 

♦* Owell Sabin Allen 108 03 



SCHOOL WARRANTS ISSUED IN JUNE, 1868. 

COUNTY. DISTRICT. TREASURER. AMOUNT. 

Adams Berwick twp A. H.Thomma..gt 76 83 

Beaver Glasgow Milton Brown... 20 28 

" Hookstown boro . .John A. Trimble. 38 61 > 

*• Marion Philip A. Bimber 38 61 

Bedford Bedford twp Isaac Earnest. . . 176 50 

" Bloody Run Jos. W. Bender.. 44 46 

'* Liberty David Cypher... 113 10 

'• Wootlberry South.Saml. Werkiiig. . 125 68 

Berks Jefferson Mich. Knoll 108 42 

•• Marlon. Ed. L. Killmer.. 164 97 



" Terry Peter Laman 93 21 

Bucks BedmiuHter ...... Jno. L. Detwilcr. 219 96 

'* Bristol boro Jas. G. Foster. . . 288 99 

•' Durham John Koplin 94 38 

" New Britain Danl. H. Sellers.. 151 71 

Butler Brady T. McClymonds.. 61 23 

'* Clinton Wm. Brewer 91 G5 

" Prospect James Harvev... 37 83 

" Allegheny James Crawford. 70 59 

* ' Coniioquenessiug. James Welsh. ... 102 57 

Cambria Black Lick Oliver Reed 45 63 

** Carroll twp Nicholas Snvder. 124 80 

" Chest BaltzerHellVich. 58 50 

*' Gallitzin John J. Troxel.. 59 50 

" Yoder Ellas Crlsman .. . 6109 

Carbon Lausanne Manus McGinty . 129 09 

Centre Union And. Thompson.. 69 03 

** Unionville Geo. Alexander.. 35 49 

Chester Coventry East Jno. C. Savior. .. 132 60 

" Xautmeal Ea«t . . . David Lockhart. 99 45 

Clarion Beaver Jacob Hugus. ... 102 96 

" Mt. Pleasant, Ind.Henrv Y. Mong. . 10 14 

" Piney Wm.McJiwen... 97 11 

" Porter M.Arnold 136 50 

Crawford North Sheuango . A. :m. Gaugh. ... 85 80 

♦' Wayne Robt. Heath 13182 

Cumberland. . . Middletown 8 . . . . Geo. Otto 278 85 

" Mirtlin Wm. ScouUer.. . . 166 14 

** Monroe John Enck 198 51 

" Shippensburg Chas. M. White.. 39 00 

Daufthin ..Halifax Christian Lvter.. 211 38 

'♦ Uniontown Geo. D. Mover... 28 08 

Fayette Bellevernon J. A. Pearsbl.... 73 32 

'• German John D. Rider... 17199 

Franklin Guilford Levi Ovler 287 43 

** Hamilton Andrew Bard.... 134 94 

'• Letterkenny M. D. Miller 177 06 

Fulton Thompson Jno. M . Winters. 69 03 

** Todd John Magsom... 6109 

" Union Isaiah Lehmon.. 44 85 

Greene Carmichael J. A. Gilbert 47 97 

" Morris Danl. D. Condit.. 100 62 

Huntingdon . . . Alexandria Wm. W^alker 67 08 

'* Mapleton boro.... Alb. Swope 72 07 

" Penn Mich. Gamer.... « 85 

" Porter David Hare 90 W 

Jefferson Baniett Jeremiah Cook . . 24 96 

•* Oliver Miles Smith 72 54 

" Warsaw John Bell 86 97 

Juniata Lack S". Woodslde 98 6r 

•♦ Milford Wra. Guss 94 38 

" Monroe Geo. Bottiger.... 79 17 

" Patterson Saml. M. Elliott. 42 12 

" Perrysville Philip Iseiiberg. 53 04 

** Tuscarora R. M. Bartlev.... 117 00 

Lancaster Brecknock Chris. Burkliart. 185 25 

'• Cocalico West. . . . Moses Shirk 235 56 

** Conestoga John Graver 180 18 

" Fulton Wra. Brown 173 93 

" Leacock LeviLandes 184 08 

" Manheim boro...A. H. Reist 117 39 

" Manheim twp E. J. Bowman. .. 265 98 

*' Mt. Jovlioro. . . .'. .Saml. Eshleman. 159 90 

" New^iilltown Jacob Huns^icker 12 09 

♦' Rapho David L. Miller. 309 06 

* ♦ Sal*e Harbor. Ind. Sam . M. Wright. 48 36 

" Stnisburg boro. . .Jno. Smith 108 42 

" Upper Leacock . . .Jno. Buckwalter. W2 97 

Lebanon Annville South . . .Felix Gingrich ... 178 62 

" Bethel Jonathan Lentz. 196 17 

" Hanover East. . . . David M . Rank . 166 53 

Lehigh Heidelberg Saml. J. Kistler. 159 90 

Lycoming Franklin Anthony Starr... 71 37 

* * Hughesville Peter Reeder . ... 64 60 

" LoyalLock Peter Miller 136 50 

" Williamsport H. B. Mellick. . .. 633 36 

" Wolf Wm. Vandine. . . 77 61 
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COUNTY. DISTRICT. TREASURER. AMOUNT. 

Lycoming Woodward Jiio. Donacliy. . . W 21 

McKean Otto Heiirv B. Baker. 26 G5 

Mercer Bell, Ind Arthur Bell 8 58 

" French Creek . . . ..J as. S. Williams. 93 21 

•• Hcmpfleld M. J. McDonald . 66 69 

" Hickory M.C. Trout 35100 

** Lake Jos. Harrison. .. . 35 49 

" Millcreek Riley Bruce 99 45 

*' Shenango Wni. .S. Bell 178 23 

" Sugar Grove J. E. Lankey 56 55 

Montgomery... .Lower Salford B. L. Alderfer. . . 162 10 

•* Perkiomen Wm. Fox 182 62 

Montonr Hemlock West.. . . Wm. Crosslev 32 37 

" ••••Liberty Wm. Ma<ldaii.... 95 94 

Xorthampton . .Allen Adam Laubach. . 1 18 95 

** Moore Ezra Newhart... 271 44 

" Palmer Jacob Seip 140 01 

Perry Centre F. M. McKeehan 110 22 

" Jack.««on Bavid Smith 95 94 

" Juniata Wm. Blain 95 16 

" Madison Wm. H. Hall. . . . 139 62 

Schuylkill Ashland John Prichard. . 466 05 

" Auburn. Abram. Mover... 40 17 

« Blythe Pat. Kiernan.... 252 72 

" Btinslng South... .S. Marburger... . 14 04 

*' Church Jesse Lechler.. . . 10 53 

• «* Cressona Cliaf*. Fearv 79 39 

" Kessler Chas. Erdiiian.. 15 99 

" Mahanov Citv. . . . Wm. L. Yoder. . . 2(X) 91 

" Mahantango 1... . . W. A. Stutzman. 25 74 

- Schuylkill HavenH. B. Zulick 271 44 

" South Wm. Gerhart. . . . 6 24 

" St. Clair John Pollock. ... 4.56 69 

•• Tunnel EllRipke 12 48 

" Union Adam Breisch.. . 162 C3 



COUNTY. DISTRICT. TRKASURER. AMOUNT. 

Snvder Beaver Peter Pviggle 146 25 

'• Franklin J. C. Sclioch 107 6t 

" Jackson S. R. Yearlck — 47 19 

** Penn Simon Ott 120 09 

Somerset Middle Creek .John D. Snv<ler. . 109 20 

'« Milford Jere. Weimar.... 106 47 

Susquehanna. .Bridge water H. P. Robins 159 12 

: . . .Forest Lake John S. Towne. . 90 87 

" Franklin J. L. Merriman. . 86 58 

'* Montrose T. R. Dewitt 151 71 

Venango Rockland Wm. Gates 1C5 36 

Washington Chartiers John Campbell. . 141 67 

" Middletown W....D. C. Ross 42 51 

Wayne Canaan Ja«. B. Keen 70 59 

" Honesdale Saml. A. Tcirel. 232 44 

•* Mt. Republic L.F.Norton 16 77 

Westmoreland .Bell , . Joa. Bowman 82 68 

'* Bridgeport John W. Frick, . . 9 75 

" Derry C. Butt^rfteld. ... 329 16 

" ..t Hemptteld Mich. J. Potts... 439 53 

" Llgonier twp Francis Smith... 210 99 

«* ...' Penn boro Alex. Matson 8190 

•« Penn R. S. Byerly 144 30 

" Salem twp Wm. P. Monroe . 142 74 

'« St. Clair James Trimble . . 75 27 

" Unitv Geo. Fortney.,.. 331 50 

" Carroll Henry Arnold. .. 90 48 

York Dover boro Henry Stough ... 44 85 

'< Goldsboro boro. . . Amos Wadiilv. . . 24 57 

'« Heidell>erg Mich. Becker. ... 226 98 

'« Hopewell B.F.Payne 356 86 

" Le^isberrv R.H. C.Xebinger 3120 

" North Codbrus... .P. Breneman. ... 258 96 

«• West Manheim. ..W. Rabenstein. . 120 90 

" York lK)ro John M. Dietch. . 900 90 



Original Communications. 



FEMALE SCHOOL VISITORS. 



A NEW OFFICE RECOMMENDED FOR OUR PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 

Among the most important recommendations 
for State legislation on public school systems, 
in any of our States, at this time, I consider 
that of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
(Mr. Rice) of New York, as pre-eminent, 
and, if I mistake not, it is one whose practical 
character will recommend it to the attention 
of school-boards of our State, especially in all 
sections of it in which there is a large prepon- 
derance of female teachers. Upon deliberate 
reflection, the wonder seems to arise, not that 
sach a suggestion should now be made, but 
that it had not long since arrested the mirids of 
educators. In the State of New York, which 
Mr. Rice represents, the number of male 
teachers in the public schools is represented at 
S,27i men and 21,218 females, (more than 
four to one!) The question at once occurs, 
when the responsible duties of teacher have, 
for a considerable time, been administered by 
such a large proportion of the female sex, is it 
not unaccountable that the proposed arrange- 
ment has never yet been enacted into a law ? 
But the readers of the Journal can better judge 
of the propriety as well as the justice of the 



measure, by seeing the specific duties pointed 
out for female visitors, as suggested by the New 
York Superintendent of Public Schools. He 
says : " I recommend the creation of the office 
of School Visitor ; the term to be for one year 
and the position to be filled exclusively by women. 
The trustees of the districts, or the School 
Commissioners, may be empowered, in their 
discretion, to appoint annually to this office 
three women, residents of the respective dis- 
tricts, who shall be charged with the following 
specific duties : ist. To have the care of the 
district library, and to perform the duties of 
librarian. 2d. To visit the district schools, 
and to inquire in relation to the attendance, 
neat condition and physical comfort of the 
pupils. 3d. To seek out truant children and 
absentees, and to impress upon them the ne- 
cessity of regular attendance at school ; to visit 
their parents or guardians, and to urge upon 
them the importance and value of their attend- 
ance. 4th. To inspect the condition of the 
school-house, its furniture, &c., and to report 
to the trustees, from time to time, whatever 
repairs or improvements may be needed. 5th. 
To investigate particularly the causes which 
debar the children of poor parents from par- 
ticipating in the benefits of the school. To 
make an annual report in writing to the School 
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Commissioners, and to the trustees at the \ 
annual meeting, stating the condition of the ; 
library, the results of their official investigations 
and labors, and adding such recommendations 
as may appear to them advisable." 

The New York paper, from w^hich the , 
above recommendation is extracted, judiciously 
observes : "This recommendation deserves the 
best attention of our law-makers. Women are 
better fitted for these duties than tnen^ and the , 
employment of more than twenty thousand, in : 
the way proposed by Mr. Rice, could hardly 
fail to have a salutary effect upon our schools." 

HUMANITAS. 

THE STUDY OF HISTORY. ' 



In the light of the events of the past few 
years the study of the History of the United 
States in our common schools has assumed a 
new importance and greater significance. But 
the ideas of teachers in regard to the manner 
in which it ought to be taught are generally 
very crude and illy defined ; in fact, but little 
system has been developed in the way of pre- 
senting the subject. At Teachers' Institutes, 
during the last year, demands for instruction as 
to the best methods of teaching the History of 
the United States were frequently made by 
teachers, that received no, or but very unsatis- ' 
factory, responses. The results that have fol- 
lowed the more general introduction of the 
study of this branch into our common schools 
have, in many cases, been such as to prove dis- i 
couraging to both teachers and pupils. The 
pupil at the close of the term is in possession 
of a few disjointed facts learned without sys- ; 
tem, without connection, without discrimina- I 
tion, without reference to causes and the re- | 
suits that must follow, and that in a short time j 
are remembered only as the confused recollec- ! 
tions of a fitful dream. The teacher feels that 
what has been accomplished is not commensu- 
rate with the efforts put forth. In fact but 
little is attained that is satisfactory to any one. , 
To teachers that feel the want of a better sys- ' 
tem of teaching history, and who desire to ac- 
complish results more discernible and satis- 
factory, the following suggestions are made : 

Some of the defects in the manner of teach- 
ing and studying history will first be stated. 

I. Too much is attempted to be accomplished 
in a given time. Most of the text-books on 
the History of the United States in common I 
use are too voluminous. Both teacher and ! 
pupil in their anxiety to "finish the book" 
rush through it, merely skimming the surface. 
History cannot be learned by merely reading 
the text-book, and the sooner teachers disabuse 



themselves of the too prevalent idea that the 
use of a history as a reading book will result 
in a knowledge of that branch, the better. In 
history, as in any other branch of study, the 
pupil should not be allowed to pass from a sub- 
ject until it is thoroughly mastered. The 
" pouring-in " process can never impart a sound 
knowledge of history. 

2. Sufficient care is not taken to distinguish 
between principal and subordinate events. Here- 
in, I conceive, is one of the greatest causes of 
failure in the teaching of history. Our text- 
books are often at fault in this respect. Instead 
of presenting leading facts boldly, clearly and 
connectedly, minor facts having no direct bear- 
ing on the main events, are too frequently in- 
troduced to embellish and fill up to minuteness 
which serve to lead the pupil from prominent 
facts to secondary ones, and confuse important 
events with those of little consequence. There 
is also often a want of discrimination on the 
part of pupils which increases the difficulty. 
The remedy for this defect lies with the teacher. 
A careful analysis of each lesson in advance, 
according to the plan hereafter proposed, will, 
in a great measure, accomplish the desired ob- 
ject in this respect. 

3 . Pupils are confined too closely to the words 
of the text-book. Of all the pernicious habits 
of study this is one of the worst, and more es- 
pecially in the study of this branch. So long 
as a knowledge of the words of the text-book 
is made of more prominence than a knowledge 
of the ideas contained therein, but meager re- 
sults can be obtained. I am aware that teachers 
generally find much difficulty in convincing 
pupils of this fact, and the teacher who sets 
himself resolutely to the work of requiring 
pupils to learn ideas rather than words, has no 
easy or desirable task before him. The woful 
manner in which this seemingly self-evident 
principle in teaching is neglected, requires that 
it should be made especially prominent in the 
study of history. Every teacher should know 
aud feel that words in themselves are but the 
outer husk, while the ideas are the kernel be- 
neath. If the facts of history are once firmly 
grasped, pupils will not long be at a loss for 
words in which to express them. 

4. Not sufficient attention is given to the phi- 
losophy of history — the tracing of cause and re- 
sult. In the History of the United States the 
intelligent teacher will perceive and can point 
out from the very first settlements lines of de- 
marcation between the principal colonies, which 
differences produced different results that are 
seen and felt to the present day. 

5. Teachers themselves are not well enough 
informed in regard to the history of our coun- 
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tn. Some pointed fact or brief anecdote 
of interest connected with the lesson, and not 
found in the text-book, will enlist the attention 
of pupils, and incite a spirit of observation in 
general reading. For instance, in connection 
with the story of the saving of the life of Cap- 
tain John Smith by Pocahontas, a concise state- 
ment of the facts set forth in a late article in 
the North American Review^ tending to prove 
the story but the creation of the fancy of 
Smith, is a case in point. 

Having pointed out some of the errors to be 
■voided, I will suggest some methods to be fol- 
lowed in teaching the History of the United 
States. 

I . Prepare a general analysis of the whole sub- 
jut. This will serve as a general review of 
the whole ground, and should be committed to 
memory by the pupil, and frequently reviewed. 

For instance, a division can be made as fol- 
lows: 

1. Discoveries and early settlements, 1492 — 
1607 ; 1 1 5 years. 

2. Colonial History, 1607 — 1775; 168 
years. 

3. The Revolution, 1775 — 1783; 8 years. 

4. History of the Administrations, 1783 — 
1868; 85 years. 

2. Prepare each day a careful analysis of the 
fdlvtoing dafs lesson. As an example the fol- 
lowing is suggested as an analysis of the lesson 
on the Colonial History of Pennsylvania : 

1. First settlement by Wm. Penn, 1681. 

2. Penn's treaty with the Indians, 1682. 

3. Founding of Philadelphia and meeting of 
the second Assembly, 1683. . 

4. Return of Penn to England, 1684. 

5. Withdrawal of the three lower counties, 
1691. 

6. Penn's second visit to the Colony, 1699. 

7. General history of the Colony to the 
time of the Revolution, 1775. 

This analysis should be placed on the black- 
board, thoroughly learned by the pupils, and 
given previous to the recitation of the lesson. 
Then let the recitation proceed on the topical 
plan, each division of the lesson serving as a 
topic. The teacher should continue to give the 
analysis of the lessons until he judges the pupils 
arc able to form a good analysis for themselves. 
A lesson should never be recited until the pupils 
can readily give an analysis of it. 

3. Daily reviews of the preceding lesson^ and 
vseekly reviews of the whole subject^ so far as 
learned should be had. Facts and dates are im- 
perfectly remembered without frequent reviews. 
The plan of having thoroughly learned a com- 
plete synopsis of each lesson will enable daily 
and weekly reviews to be had that will be sat- 



isfactory to both teacher and pupils, and will 
consume but little time. 

4. Special exercises should occasionally be had 
to fix dates, names, facts, l^c, in the minds of 
pupils. As examples, the pupils should be re- 
quired to give the names of the prominent per^ 
sons during a given period; facts should be 
given and the dates required; dates should be 
given and the most important events at those 
times required. 

5. Cotemporaneous history should be taught. — 
Especial attention should be paid to this during 
the colonial history. The importance of at- 
tention to cotemporaneous events will be very 
apparent to almost any person who has noticed 
the wild answers generally given, when a pupil 
learning the history of a certain colony is asked 
what was occuring at the time in other colo- 
nies. 

If the plan here laid down, with such modi- 
fications as circumstances may require, is faith- 
fully followed, a knowledge of history, thorough, 
accurate, and well arranged, will be obtained 
by the diligent student. It imposes labor upon 
the teacher; but if he be zealous and true to 
his work, that will be no obstacle in the way. 

A. M. MARTIN. 

POTTSVILLE SCHOOLS. 



This town has encountered great difficulties in 
maintaining her public schools. The center of a 
large mining district, and also extensively engaged 
in mercantile and manufacturing business, it has 
met with its full share of the up's and down's 
to which traffic is everywhere exposed. Times 
of great business depression, as well as seasons,^ 
of speculative prosperity, are both injurious to 
the interests of schools. 

The people of this region are largely of 
foreign birth, and not always as well aware as 
they ought to be of the advantages of educa-, 
tion. They send to school, but not with that 
regularity that secures the best results to school 
and scholar. 

Another difficult}' has arisen from the rapid 
growth of the place, which has kept the pop- 
ulation generally in advance of the school ac- 
commodations. At the present time, despite the 
most strenuous exertions to avoid such a state 
of things, the schools are, almost without ex- 
ception, densely crowded. But with all these 
drawbacks something has been done, and ar- 
rangements are now in progress calculated to do 
much more. 

• The first important step in the work of im- 
provement, now fairly inaugurated, was the 
erection of the "Female Grammar School" 
building in Center street. This is a noble 
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Structure, finished and furnished in the best 
style, at a cost of some 840,000. It would be 
an ornament to any town. 

The Board have determined that air school 
houses hereafter erected in the city shall be 
comfortable, healthful and durable structures. 
^o be sure, there are those who oppose this 
polic)'^, and who, rather than pay the taxes ne- 
cessary to build good houses, would pen up the 
children in any kind of dens ; but such charac- 
ters are neither very numerous nor very influ- 
ential. Before the last election some one pro- 
posed that a board of directors should be elected 
pledged to build cheap school houses or none. 
It was suggested as an improvement on this that 
directors should be elected pledged to pull down 
the school houses already built. The public, 
however, seem to have discarded both these 
brilliant schemes, if we may judge from the 
fact that nearly, if not all, the directors elected 
at the last election are known to be thorough- 
going, enterprising and progressive men. 

Another important step, taken at the begin- 
ning of the present school year, was to relieve 
the superintendent of the half -day's teaching 
hitherto required, and allow him to devote his 
whole time to the supervision of the schools. 
Rev. B. F. Patterson, for several years con- 
nected with the schools as a teacher, is now 
filling the office of superintendent with earnest- 
ness and ability. 

Before the war a High School of considerable 
merit was in operation, but when the rebellion 
began, the absence of large numbers of men in 
the army made such a demand for boys to fill 
their places in business houses, and about the 
mines, that the school soon lost a large part of 
its most advanced scholars. Then, when the 
Board adopted the policy of promoting scholars 
to fill up the school regardless of their advance- 
ment, the grade was soon lowered to that of a 
grammar school. The present High School, 
which began operations February i, 1868, was 
intended to overcome this difficulty, and fur- 
nish the city with a first-class public school of 
an academical grade. The High School now 
occupies very convenient quarters in the Nor- 
weigen street building. Fully aware of the 
difficulties that proved disastrous to the former 
school, the Board have definitely determined 
that instead of lowering the grade of the High 
School to accommodate pupils, they will try, 
by securing more systematic and thorough in- 
struction in the lower grades, to elevate their 
grade, so as to furnish a supply of well-pre- 
pared scholars for the High School to keep it 
full. 

For the future the High School is to be in 
charge of Mr. N. P. Kinsley, a young man of 



j energy and education, under whose manage- 
ment it will undoubtedly fulfill the earnest ex- 

i pectations of its friends. 

I Every person at all conversant with the sub- 
ject of graded schools, knows that one of the 

I most serious difficulties in the way of syste- 

' matic gradation is the irregular attendance of 

1 some of the pupils. This difficulty is now 
met, and, to some extent, overcome, by the es 

I tablishment of two ungraded schools, to which 
all pupils who get behind their classes in the 
graded schools are sent. This arrangement is 
adapted to relieve the regular classes of a fer- 
tile source of annoyance, and at the same time 
give the ** irregulars " a much better opportu- 
nity. 

Among the other reforms is now under con- 
sideration a scheme for the suppression of tru- 
ancy, which in this, as in most large towns, is 
an evil of no small magnitude. Judging from 
the energy with which other reforms have been 
carried through, this subject is in a fair way to 
be thoroughly dealt with. The School Board 
meets every week once, and often twice, for the 
transaction of business. And when we see 
men in occupations, where time is money, give 
up one or more evenings for public business 
every week, we may expect that they will do 
something. 

And now, after a brief sojourn under the 
wing of Sharp Mountain, as I leave for a new 
field of labor, on the banks of the Ohio, I find 
many friends here from whom I part with sin- 
cere regret. 

May the good work continue. s. r. t. 



THE DIFFICULTY OF TEACHING 
READING. 



Mr. Editor: We are numerous aware that 
there are diffiulties in the way of teaching 
the important branch of Reading. We intend, 
however, to limit our remarks to one principal 
difficulty, viz : that of pupils bringing books to 
school and desiring to read in them, the books 
being far above their capacity. Frequently so 
much so that they are unable to pronounce very 
many of the words with any approximation to 
correctness. The proper tones of reading, &c, 
can hardly be attended to at all, for constant 
effart has to be made to pronounce each sepa- 
rate word in the lesson. The definidons of 
many of the words are also entirely above their 
comprehension. It may be said, perhaps, that 
teachers should not permit their scholars to 
read in books above their capacity, but here 
arises the difficulty. It is generally difficult to 
to make pupils believe that you understand any 
better, or perhaps quite as well, what is proper 
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for them to read, as some of their former favorite i 
teachers. Scholars sometimes remark, when 
queried in regard to the book's being too much : 

advanced for them : '* Mr. A was the best 

teacher I ever went to, and he said, last term, that | 
I ought to read in a book more advanced than 
this; and mother says I must read in this book , 
for a few weeks till father can get me a larger 
one. And cousin Kate reads in one just like 
this, and I can read better than she can," &c. I 

School directors have authority and general i 
control, according to law, over the schools, and 
they sometimes interfere with teachers* plans. , 
Our opinion is, that this mode of teaching is 
chiefly brought about either by teachers who ! 
have been very superficially educated them- 
selves, or by those w^ho wish to make an im- I 
pression in the district that they are superior 
teachers, and are leading their scholars along 
more rapidly than any of their predecessors. 

Certainly there is great need of thorough im- 
provement in teaching this branch. 

PHILOM. 



THE BLACKBOARD. 



THE PRINCIPAL INSTRUMENT FOR ILLUSTRATION 
IK THE SCHOOL-ROOM, AND THE MEANS OF IN- 
CREASING THE AVERAGE OF ATTENDANCE. 

Those who have witnessed the results of 
common school education, only within the 
last quarter of a century, can scarcely form an 
estimate of the improvements in teaching, since 
that admirable contrivance — the blackboard — 
has been extensively in use. Almost every 
school has now pupils that are somewhat ac- 
quainted with delineating lines and surfaces; 
but I have rarely seen any instruction given for 
the representation of solid bodies on plane sur- 
faces. When, therefore, we witness attempts 
to exhibit on the surface of the board those 
most simple of all solids — the rectangular paral- 
lelopipedon, the prism, or the pyramid — the 
figure drawn have very generally shown a mere 
caricature, the representation scarcely giving any 
definite idea of what was intended. Or, when 
trials have been made at sketching either of 
the round bodies — the cylinder, the cone, or 
the sphere — the pictures have been still more 
grotesque; and, for the obvious reason, that in 
both these cases the failure has arisen from the 
fact that no geometrical treatise has given any 
instruction in such sketching, and as this kind 
of drawing requires some knowledge of per- 
jpective, is it not to be supposed that, without 
cither instruction from books or the living 
teacher, all such attempts must prove failures? 
When, therefore, I have thought of the im- 
portance of solid geometry, and of the know- 



ledge of the accurate position of the lines, re- 
quired to be seen or imagined, I have regretted 
that neither the books nor the teachers of our 
common schools are often prepared to lead their 
pupils out of difficulty. 

There are, however, some illustrations adapt- 
ed to the blackboard which involve no more 
intricate principles than are contained in ordi- 
nary geometry, although they exemplify im- 
portant facts that every ingenious and intelli- 
gent pupil will be desirous to understand. Such 
are some of the elementary truths in astronomy 
which may even be adapted to the comprehen- 
sion of young pupils, and which are competent 
to delight all inquisitive minds. 

Say, the planet Venus is above the horizon 
for several hours each evening. Now, it is 
well known that when it reaches a certain an- 
gular distance from the sun, this distance de- 
creases until the plant becomes completely ob- 
scured in his rays, and finally, as the morning 
star, rises before the great luminary of day 
These changes and transitions have all been 
successfully illustrated on the blackboard, and 
may not only be made interesting to an ad- 
vanced class, but to most of the school. Then 
it will be interesting to know (so as to be able 
to explain) why this planet is only seen in cer- 
tain quarters of the heavens (morning and eve- 
ning) — while the superior planets are seen in 
every part of the zodiac — sometimes moving 
towards the east, and at others, apparent/y, to 
the west. It is true, that by means of a Ce/es- 
ttal Sphere the nightly apparent motion of the 
fixed stars towards the west may be very readily 
explained ; but the pupils of our public schools 
have rarely opportunities for such instruction, 
and such facts in our nightly observations may 
be made very familiar by a blackboard diagram, 
and by means entirely comprehensible. 

There are also the motions of the moon and 
the changes of its phases. These can be made 
quite intelligible by means of a few concentric 
circles, in which can be designated the orbits 
of the earth and moon with the sun in the 
midst. By these the forms of reflected light 
from the moon in the different parts of its 
orbit may be intelligently delineated. Such in- 
terpretations of constantly recurring phenome- 
na — from the new to the full moon, and vice 
versa — are adapted to impart habits of obser- 
vation, and a taste for the most sublime appear- 
ances of nature, which, for want of such sim- 
ple explanations, are as void of interest as are 
the diurnal changes to the vacant and illiterate 
mind. 

The' above is but a meagre specimen of what 
blackboard representations are capable of ex- 
hibiting. They can speak to the eye with an 
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intelligence of illustration of which no language 
without them, however lucid, can give any ad- 
equate idea. They further exhibit the re- 
sources at the command of intelligent teachers 
to add to the attractions of the school-room. 



and to aid in the solution of that most interest- 
ing problem of educators every where, — the 
best means to secure the regular attendance of 
pupils in our public schools, 

HUMANITAS. 



Selections from Exchanges. 



EDUCATION IN PRUSSIA. 



[The following is No. 4 of a series oi articles con- 
tributed to the loioa School yournal. — Ed.] 

A second fault was that no effort was made 
to draw out the dull members of the class. 
Nothing whatever was said to the considerable 
number who were not prepared with answers. 
There were between thirty and forty pupils in 
each division; the whole number of problems 
solved by both divisions during the entire hour 
did not exceed twenty-five ; and yet a number 
of the brightest members of each division were 
called on to solve two or three problems, while 
the greater part did nothing at all, or at least 
were not required to show the correctness of 
their work. This latter class, too, was com- 
posed of the very pupils who needed thorough 
drilling, as well as the encouragement which 
they could receive only by this drilling. 

This somewhat extended notice of Oral 
Arithmetic may serve as a true account of 
the general method pursued in teaching writ- 
ten arithmetic, and, indeed, all the elementary 
branches of Mathematics. The use of books 
is almost entirely dispensed with in the school- 
room. In fact the pupil does not study his 
books at all in the school. All his time is 
there occupied in the exercises of the recita- 
tions and in hearing the oral instruction of his 
teacher. I asked the teacher what use the 
pupils made of their text-books. He replied 
that they studied them at home. From my 
own observation — and a pretty fair opportu- 
nity is afforded in the family of^ our host, nine 
in number — I think that the amount of home 
study is very small. School books are not worn 
out here as fast as in America, and while it 
must be acknowledged that better care is taken 
of them by our German friends, it is equally 
true that the smaller amount of actual service 
which they are required to undergo, greatly 
tends to lengthen out their term of existence. 
But the habit of oral instruction secures a much 
better preparation on the part of the teacher. 
It compels him to thoroughly familiarize him- 
self with his subject. And this familiarity en- 



I ables the teacher to give such illustrations to- 
' his class as at any moment may appear neces- 
sary or desirable. 

Geography. — Their general methods will 
be spoken of, instead of the performance of a 
single class. The pupil is first taught the ge- 
ography of his own locality, the hills and val- 
leys, brooks and forests, the streets of his own, 
village, and the locality of the surrounding vil- 
lages. He then learns the geography of his. 
own province ; then that of the kingdom ; then 
that of Europe, and lastly, his studies extend 
to the other grand divisions. History is taught 
in connexion with Geography and as a part of 
it. Much attention is given to map-drawing;, 
and the instruction given in general perspective 
greatly assists the pupils in the execution of 
very good maps. The fact that some of them 
are kept in the school, previously mentioned, 
also stimulates to earnest endeavors. The 
prominence given to the Geography of Ger- 
many in their schools has the effect to make 
many even of the educated classes rather poor 
authority upon American geography. Vcr\' 
few of the Germans seem to realize the im- 
mense extent of the United States. Tell a 
Berliner that New York city has a larger pop- 
ulation than his own city, and he will stare at 
you with a look of mingled pity and indigna- 
tion. Not long since I was introduced to an 
" American," with an air which seemed to in- 
dicate that the introduction might serve to re- 
vive an old acquaintance. I soon ascertained 
that my fellow-countryman was a native and 
resident of Lima, Peru, This lack of acquaint- 
ance with our geography is further to be seen 
by the many inaccuracies in American locali- 
ties which appear in their works. Among these 
I notice that one of their authors puts Colum- 
bus upon the Ohio, and Iowa City upon the 
Des Moines. Another represents a chain oi 
mountains running along the western bank oi 
the Mississippi, from about the site of Keokuk 
to that of St. Paul ; while yet another removes 
the necessity of a ship-canal connecting the 
I basins of the Mississippi and St. Lawrence, by 
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simply making the Wabash the outlet of Lake I consists of a short and very elementary course, 
Erie. Yet German works on geography have accompanied by simple experiments. They 
a very high reputation for accuracy and com- are, however, valuable for those especially who 
plcteness, and justly so; and they are published study these sciences again in the University, as 
at very low prices, compared with our own they render progress easier and more rapid, 
publications. This is especially true as regards 
works for schools. An atlas of more than 
twenty maps, in paper covers, accompanied by 
a small manual, may be had for about a quarter It is said that an old lady, on being asked for 
of a dollar, I saw a large globe, perhaps twenty I a test of the purity of indigo, gave the follow- 
inches in diameter, with raised surface for the I ing reply : " Powder the indigo and sprinkle 
continents, with the ocean-currents and iso- i it upon cold water, and if it is good, it will 
therms, animal and vegetable life, all the pla- either sink or swim, I have forgotten which." 
tcaus and mountain-chains — excepting the Keo- ! Now, we do not vouch for the truth of this 
kuk and St, Paul range — represented by eleva- i story, but it might easily have been true, for 
tions corresponding to their altitudes, the price ; the world is full of just such vague and profit- 
of which was §5.25. ^Ve can not buy one less knowledge, if knowledge it may be called, 
half so good for four times that amount. Small | Doubtless it was a great comfort to the old lady 
globes, from four to six inches in diameter, may 1 that she knew how to test the purity of indigo, 
be bought for from twenty to fifty cents. ' and the recipe is a very good one, till you come 

There is one point which may not be men- . to apph it, 
tioned inappropriately in this place. Excursions \ How many pupils are satisfied with just such 
are frequently made by the schools to interest- . inexact knowledge! 

ing localities in the neighborhood. Not only For instance, the principal river of Germany 
is the geography of the locality studied on such is the Rhine, or is it the Rhone? To effect 
occasions, but also its natural history, or any such a process we multiply, or do we divide ? 
incidents of historical interest that may be con- ' And the difficulty is, that the pupil does not 
nected with it. One may frequently see the ' seem to consider that it is not quite as well to 
pupils and teachers starting early in the morn- | know we either multiply or divide in a given 
ing on these most pleasant and profitable ex- , case as it is to know whether we should multi- 
cursions. All, or nearly all, are provided with ply or divide. The lesson is^get defnite know- 
neat cases for the preservation of such speci- ' ledge. Do not rest satisfied until every idea is 
mens or curiosities as may be secured. While 1 clear, sharp, and well-defined. And there is 
in Berlin, I met a teacher with a large party of 1 one way in which pupils can carry out this ex- 
his pupils in the splendid green-house at that cellent general precept that ought to be insist- 
place. Would not these excursions in our own ed on more than it is. Let pupils never come 
schools, frequently made, be productive of the 1 to a recitation, or imagine a lesson learned un- 
most happy results? Would they not serve to ' til they can, with books closed, reproduce the 
give the young mind an idea early in life of the , substance of the lesson, carry out every prin- 
beautiful and boundless fields of investigation ciple to its legitimate conclusion and in imagi- 
which Nature holds out to all who choose to nation, at least put every rule and precept into 
enter? Would it not secure a more cordial , actual use. They will then at once see how 
sympathy between teachers and pupils, lead | much of their supposed knowledge is vague, 
the pupil to avoid improper amusements by thus how many of their notions half formed, and 
introducing him to one species of legitimate and will naturally be led to give greater fullness and 
ennobling pleasure, and in many ways promote , clearness to their ideas. Even if they do not 
his united physical, mental and moral culture? thus remedy the defect which they have dis- 

I attended the rhetorical exercises of one of j covered in their knowledge, it will still be of 
the schools of this city. The pupils always , great use to them to know how far their know- 
have the book before them — at least in this in- ledge extends, and what they are ignorant of. 
stance such was the case — and the object seem- To know what we know, is the first point in 
ed to be, improvement in reading as well as in scholarship. When this is done we shall have 
speaking. The selections were mainly poems, much less complaint that pupils acquire know- 
Thcy were well delivered, with a clear and \ ledge which they cannot use, or that they are 
distinct articulation, and an admirable self-com- so easily disconcerted and ** frightened out of 
mand. They afterward read some compositions their knowledge." An old teacher says that a 
upon subjects previously assigned by the teacher, 1 pupil should never complain that he is so fright- 
quite a number writing upon the same subject. | ened during examination or other unusual occa- 

Thc instruction in the experimental sciences sions that he cannot recite. He should know 
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the multiplication table, for instance, so tho- 
roughly that he could say it while falling down 
stairs. And to do this, his knowledge of the 
table must be definite and exact. Acquire 
definite knowledge. — Com, School Gazetter, 



PUBLIC SCHOOL RADICALISM. 



The public expected good work from the 
new Board of School Controllers, and have not 
been disappointed. With a unity and independ- 
ence of purpose, that might justly be expected 
from the material in the Board, and the mode of 
their appointment, they have grappled, at once, 
with some of the most serious evils that have crip- 
pled the usefulness of our schools, and, by one 
bold and radical policy, have swept them away, 
never again to be restored. 

Book-cramming and parrot recitations — false 
in theory, pernicious in practice, and execrable 
every way — are now a thing of the past ; ex- 
cept, possibly, in the highest institution con- 
nected with the system. Teachers and pupils 
have alike been disenthralled from an unnatural 
and absurd mental slavery, galling to the en- 
lightened instructor, a curse and a scourge to the 
youthful minds subjected to its mechanical pres- 
sure, and a reproach to the good name of this 
goodly city, whose united public sentiment had 
so long and so vainly protested against it. The 
community were prepared to hold the members 
of the new Board to an exacting accountability 
for any failure to appreciate their newly assumed 
duties and responsibilities. In the same spirit 
are they prepared to welcome and applaud every 
reform. 

Two documents before us indicate the pro- 
gress made, in the first three months of the 
official term. One, a communication to the 
Board from President Shippen, proposing high- 
ly important modifications, suggested by his ex- 
perience in this branch of the public service. 
The other, a report from a special committee 
on the revision of the studies, consisting of 
Messrs. Edward Armstrong, chairman, James 
H. McBride, John W. Clark, M. Hall Stanton 
and Lewis C. Cassidy. The unobtrusive reso- 
lution under which this committee was appoint- 
ed, escaped public notice at the time; and its 
scope and purport not being clearly understood, 
came near being lost. Under cover of its au- 
thority, however, the committee have industri- 
ously worked up what proves to be an entire 
revolution in the course of instruction, and es- 
pecially the methods of instruction in our pub- 
lic schools. 

This report was at once adopted by the 
Board, and ordered to go into immediate op- 
eration. We venture the opinion that no mea- | 



sure of equal importance and merit has been 
acted on in that Board in the whole fift)' yean 
of its existence. Those ** cardinal principles, 
precision, gradation and uniformity, which lie 
at the foundation of an extended and progressive 
educational scheme," have now for the first time 
been secured, and the duty of a vigilant over- 
sight recognized and measurably provided for. 
The living teacher now supplants the dead 
text-book, and the text-book is remanded to its 
proper position as the servant, not the master, 
of the school. Awakened thought and com- 
prehended principles must be the gathered fruits 
of tuition hereafter, and not an oppressed ver- 
bal memory, a benumbed and stupified intellect 
— happy school hours and fireside enjoyments 
instead of prison dullness. The huge armsfull 
of school books in youthful hands, that made 
the heart ache to look at, will disappear from 
our streets. Gifted, accomplished and con- 
scientious teachers will be elevated to their right- 
ful position of honor as members of a profes- 
sion, in which brains, acquirements and skill 
shall count for something, and reputation be 
fairly won and fittingly rewarded. — Philadel- 
phia Morning Post, 

REGULARITY OF ATTENDANCE. 

[The following is the material portion of a report re- 
cently adopted by the Board of Education of Salem, 0., 
and addressed to the parents and guardians of the pupils 
attending the public schools.] 

It is well known that many pupils arc kept 
from school by their parents, or are allowed to 
remain at home when there is no legitimate ex- 
cuse. It is exceedingly rare that there is a le- 
gitimate excuse for tardiness ; for every ninet)'- 
nine cases in a hundred might be avoided by- 
anticipation and the control of circumstances. 

THE EVILS OF IRREGULAR ATTENDA^XE. 

1. Irregular attendance has a general dele- 
terious influence on the schools. 

2. It delays classes and necessitates a con- 
siderable amount of extra labor on tlie part of 
the teachers. 

THE EVILS OF TARDINESS. 

1 . Disregard of punctuality tends to a disso- 
lute habit of mind, and diminishes a pupil's 
chances of success in life. 

2. Tardy pupils fall behind their classes. 

3. Tardy pupils often lose the most valuable 
lessons of the day, by failing to hear the morn- 
ing and afternoon explanations of teachers. 

4. Tardy pupils do great injustice to prompt 
pupils by taking a portion of the time of the 
teacher to hear their excuses. 

5. Tardy pupils set an example which is 
damaging in its tendency upon the habits of all 
prompt pupils. 
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6. Tardy pupils wrong all parties by failing 
to hear all daily duties explained, and thereby 
failing to move along in sympathy with the 
school. 

To assist the teachers in securing a better at- 
tendance in our schools, and diminishing tardi- 
ness, we have adopted the following 

REGULATIONS : 

1. Every pupil in the Salem public schools 
who shall be absent six half days in any four 
consecutive weeks, without an excuse from his 
parent, or guardian, given either in person, or 
by written note, satisfying the teacher that the 
absences were caused by his own sickness, or by 
sickness or death in the family, or to avoid a 
serious and imprudent exposure of* health, shall 
forfeit his seat in the school ; and the teacher 
shall forthwith notify the parent or guardian, 
and in special cases the superintendent, that the 
pupil is suspended. If in consequence of the 
failure of the parent or guardian to render the 
excuse in time, a teacher suspends a pupil whose 
absences are excusable, he shall restore the pu- 
pil on receiving the necessary explanation from 
the parent or guardian. In all other cases ap- 
plications for restoration must be made to the 
superintendent, at his office, on Monday fore- 
noons. The superintendent shall make no res- 
toration until the parent or guardian has given 
satisfactory assurance that the pupill will be 
regular in his attendance in the future. All 
restorations made by the superintendent shall 
take effect on the first Monday of the next cal- 
endar month, unless in special cases, which are 
left to his discretion. 

In the application of the foregoing rule, two 
dismissals for any cause whatever other than 
the sickness of the pupil, shall be regarded as 
one absence. 

2. The school-rooms and school-yards will 
be open for the admission of pupils, at the first 
ringing of the bell in the forenoon, 15 minutes 
after 8 o'clock, by railroad time, and pupils 
shall proceed promptly to their seats at the first 
tap of the second ringing of the bell, at 20 
minutes before 9 o'clock. The doors will be 
closed to the admission of pupils at 10 minutes 
before 9 o'clock. The corresponding time in 
the afternoon will be 1 5 minutes, 30 minutes, 
and 35 minutes after i o'clock. 

By Order of the Board of Education. 
- - ♦ 
LONG LESSONS. 



While I would always mark the teacher 
•* very good " for practice of teaching, who per- 
sistently requires of his pupils well memorized 
lessons, and carefully elucidates all intricacies 
arisingduring the recitation of the same, I would. 



at the same time, very materially modify my ap- 
proval of his course if he showed his want of 
judgment by assigning many and long lessons. 
The teacher who thus manages his school is 
evidently ignorant of human nature, and inflicts 
upon his pupils a bodily injury that may prove 
permanent. A child with several long lessons 
to learn out of school must commence his work 
almost as soon as he reaches home ; he hurries 
through his meals and hastens to his studies im- 
mediately thereafter ; he wakes up prematurely, 
and thus deprives himself of the sleep necessary 
to recuperate the wasted energies of a rapidly 
growing child, which physiologists tell us, ab- 
sorbs nearly the whole force of its system, 
leaving but little for long-continued mental 
exertion. If he should venture out on a stroll, 
his mind is constantly recurring to his lessons, 
the fear of failing in them, of thereby incur- 
ring his teacher's displeasure, and of receiving 
a seemingly merited punishment, thus adding 
but little to the resources of his physical nature 
by such compulsory exercise. Children are 
and should be good eaters, and consequently 
ball-playing, coasting, hoop-rolling, rope-jump- 
ing, &c., to assist in digesting their food, and 
preserving that joyous cheerfulness which is the 
natural mood of the healthy child's nature. 

If these many and long lessons were any 
mental advantage to the child, we could find 
some excuse for the physical injuries inflicted; 
but that they are a positive disadvantage to his 
mental progress no reasonable teacher will ques- 
tion. During childhood close and continued 
application is impossible, but if very little be 
presented to the child's mind, that little may be 
perfectly learned and easily retained. But many 
facts and principles carelessly presented at one 
time, are imperfectly grasped, and make such, 
an indistinct impression upon the mind that 
they speedily pass away. If our lessons are 
short, thoroughly studied and carefully ex- 
plained, the child may be able to retain and 
produce all the thoughts contained therein. 
Surely then, and only then, will we be accom- 
plishing the primary object of all study — to 
form habits of vigorous mental action. 

Many teachers by long lessons not unfre- 
quently so discourage pupils in their eflbrts to 
commit them, that instead of being interesting 
and pleasant, they become distasteful and re- 
pulsive. This feeling, daily repeated, produces a 
dislike for their studies, and soon for the school- 
room. Many acts of truancy and excuses for 
absence, are the outgrowth of this injudicious 
management on the part of the teacher; this 
ignorance of the human system ; this absence 
of common sense. It is evidently an unspeak- 
able misfortune to contract, in our early school 
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days, a dislike for books and school ; but how 
can this misfortune be averted, if the child be 
compelled to carry home with him a load of 
books from each of which he is obliged to pre- 
pare a lesson much too long for him, thus sac- 
rificing his time for rest and play ? I would 
always, however, assign a few lessons to be 
studied out of school, at the same time holding 
the pupil accountable for a failure to prepare 
them ; but these would be few and short. 
Every observing teacher knows that the true 
progress of his pupils is not so much measured 
by the number of their studies, and the ground 
passed over, as by the number of clear thoughts 
thoroughly mastered and rendered, with those 
previously attained, available under any and 
every emergency. Experience and observation 
have shown me that exactness and thorough- 
ness can only be attained by easy lessons quick- 
ly and cheerfully learned, and frequently and 
carefully reviewed. Long lessons and many 
studies are a positive injury to the thorough- 
ness and efficiency of any school. — Jesse New- 
lin, Co, Supt,y in Miner* s Journal. 

GOOD WRITING ESSENTIAL. 



"If women would occupy fields now almost wholly 
given to men, let them qualify themselves in early life fos 
situations where their abilities will be available and appre- 
ciated, and they will find abundant employment waiting 
for them." 

HOW PUPILS SHOULD STUDY. 



The following article, which is taken from a 
late number of one of our religious weeklies, 
contains so much truth that we feel we shall do our 
readers, of both sexes, a good service by help- 
ing to give it a wide circulation : 

" Great stress is laid upon the favorable opportunities 
now existing for the education of girls. There is truth 
in the claim ; but there are branches of female education 
of the first importance to them and to their friends, which 
are sadly neglected. I allude to good writing and good 
reading. 

"The first is an essential thing to any young woman, 
and, when possessed, will frequently be highly appreciated, 
and enable its possessor to realize numerous advantages. 
But there are very few young women, who, on leaving 
school, arc able to write a plain hand or to dictate a good 
letter} and yet, sooner or later, a woman is called upon 
to show her capacity in both these respects. There are 
ample opportunities at this time, and all times, for young 
women to obtain honorable and lucrative employment, if 
able to write a neat, compact, business-like hand. I had 
occasion recently for one who could copy neatly some 
plain documents. To my advertisement there were over 
one hundred responses. Of the whole there were not 
three who could write a creditable hand. The writing 
of many was ungrammatical ; of others most illegible — 
and only one was really first-class writing. Too little at- 
tention is given to this branch of education by both sexes 
in our common schools and seminaries. In the rush for 
French, Italian, Moral Philosophy, Chemistry, &c., the 
obvious need of a good hand-writing is overlooked. Our 
teachers and their scholars should recollect that this ac- 
complishment is one of the first importance; and if more 
frequently possessed, would enable young women to serve 
more acceptably and profitably as book-keepers and ac- 
countants than at present. If women were better writers 
they would have more writing to do, and at better rates 
than now. 



How children should study in school and at 
home is a topic of great importance to teach- 
ers and parents in the work of youthful culture. 
Method of study has received comparatively 
little attention from those whose duty it is to 
instruct them. What children should study, 
and not how the chosen studies should be pur- 
sued, has been the all-important thought in the 
minds of our educational guardians. It is ad- 
mitted by all that care and judgment should be 
used in selecting appropriate studies for all the 
pupils, and that great pains should be taken to 
adapt the same to the age and mental condition 
of the young ; but the kind of study is not much 
more important than the manner in which those 
chosen studies are pursued. 

A person studies for two objects, viz: To 
exercise the mind, and so strengthen and dc- 
velope it, and also that he may acquire a know- 
ledge of facts and principles that may be used 
in practical life. These two thoughts should 
always be kept clearly before the mind of the 
student, that he do not lose sight of the real ob- 
ject of study. If, then, we are studying to 
exercise the mind, to sharpen and quicken the 
perceptive powers, and strengthen the reason- 
ing and retentive faculties of the mind, nothing 
is more important than the manner in which we 
study. A child may attempt to commit a new 
lesson by rote, which is often only an expensive 
and dangerous task of memory, and if he suc- 
ceeds, what real benefit has he gained? Very 
little, compared with that derived from an effort 
of the mind in all its united strength to discover, 
grasp and selfishly appropriate what the heart 
has learned to desire. If a child is studying to 
gain useful knowledge that should be acquired 
by adhering strictly to principles of order, the 
pupil will soon lose sight of the important re- 
lation of cause and effect, and the relative value 
of the different kinds of knowledge presented 
to his mind at the same time. Teachers, then, 
will do well to be constantly mindful of this 
one important thought, that manner of instruc- 
tion is quite as essential to real progress in 
learning and youthful development, as the mat- 
ter to be communicated. Clear thought, plain 
and simple expression, truthful representation, 
and heartfelt sincerity, are rich qualities of 
scholarship, as well as of moral character, and 
all these qualities come into our possession by 
manner of study, if we desire to be useful and 
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happy. When once acquired, they are sources 
of constant joy, and in the future will be 
little streams of goodness carrying us sweetly on 
to the great ocean of life that is boundless and 
eternal. — Cor, Minnesota Teacher, 

HOW CHROMOS ARE MADE. 



Chromo-Lithography is the art of printing 
pictures from stone, in colors. The most diffi- 
cult branch of it — which is now generally im- 
plied when chromos are spoken of — is the art 
of reproducing oil paintings. When a chromo 
is made by a competent hand, it presents an exact 
counterpart of the original painting, with the del- 
icate gradations of tints and shades, and with 
much of the spirit and tone of a brush and pallet. 

To understand how chromos are made, the 
art of lithography must first be briefly explained. 
The stone used in lithographing is a species of 
limestone found in Bavaria, and is wrought into 
thick slabs with finely polished surface. The 
drawing is made upon the slab with a sort of 
colored scap, which adheres to the stone, and 
enters "mto a chemical combination with it after 
the application of certain acids and gums. 
When the drawing is complete, the slab is put 
on the press, and carefully dampened with a 
sponge. The oil color (or ink) is then applied 
with a common printer's roller. Of course, 
the parts of the slab which contain no drawing, 
being wet, resist the ink; while the drawing 
itself being oily, repels the water, but retains 
the color applied. It is thus that, without a 
raised surface or incision — as in common print- 
ing, wood-cuts and steel engravings — lithography 
produces printed drawings from a perfectly 
smooth stone. 

In a chromo, the first proof is a light ground 
tint, covering nearly all the surface. It has 
only a faint, shadowy resemblance to the com- 
pleted picture. It is, in fact, rather a shadow 
than an outline. The next proof, from the 
second stone, contains all the shades of another 
color. This process is repeated again and again 
and again ; occasionally as often as thirty times. 
We saw one proof, in a visit to Mr, Prang's 
establishment — a group of cattle — that had pas- 
sed through the press twelve times ; and it still 
bore a greater resemblance to a spoiled colored 
photograph than to the charming picture which 
it subsequently became. The number of im- 
pressions, however, does not necessarily indi- 
cate the number of colors in a painting, because 
the colors and tints are greatly multiplied by 
combinations created in the process of printing 
one over another. In twenty-five impressions, 
it is sometimes necessary and possible to pro- 
duce a hundred distinct shades. 



The last impression is made by an engraved 

! stone, which produces that resemblance to can- 
vas noticeable in all of Mr. Prang's finer spcci- 

' mens. English and German chromos, as a rule, 
do not attempt to give this delicate final touch, 
although it would seem to be essential in order 

T to make a perfect imitation of a painting. 

The paper used is white, heavy " plate paper,"" 
of the best quality, which has to pass through 
a heavy press, sheet by sheet, before its surface 
is fit to receive an impression. 

The process thus briefly explained, we need 
hardly add, requires equally great skill and 
judgment at every stage. A single error is in- 
stantly detected by the practiced eye in the 
finished specimen. The production of a chro- 
mo, if it is at all complicated, requires several 
months — sometimes several years — of careful 
preparation. The mere drawing of the difl^er- 
ent and entirely-detached parts on so many 
difl^ercnt stones is of itself a work that ricquires 
an amount of labor and a degree of skill which, 
to a person unfamiliar with the process, would 
appear incredible. Still more difiicult, and 
needing still greater skill, is the process of 
coloring. This demands a knowledge which. 
artists have hitherto almost exclusively monop- 
olized, and, in addition to it, the practical 
familiarity of a printer with mechanical details. 
"Drying" and "registering" are as important 
branches of the art of making chromos as draw- 
ing and coloring. On proper registering, for 
example, the entire possibility of producing a 

, picture at every stage of its progress depends. 
" Registering " is that part of a pressman's work 
which consists in so arranging the paper in the 
press, that it shall receive the impression on 
exactly the same spot of every sheet. In book 
work, each page must be exactly opposite the 
page printed on the other side of the sheet, in 
order that the impression, if on thin paper, may 
not " show through." In newspaper work this 
is of less importance, and often is not attended 
to with any special care. But in chromo-lith- 
ography the difl^erence of a hair's breadth would 
spoil a picture; for it would hopelessly mix up 
the colors. 

After the chromo has passed through the 
press, it is embossed and varnished, and then 
put up for the market. These final processes 
are for the purpose of breaking the glossy lights 
and of softening the hard outlines which the 
picture receives from the stone, which imparts 
to it the resemblance of a painting on canvas. 
Mr. Prang began his business in the humblest 
way, but has rapidly increased his establishment^ 
until he now employs fifty w-orkmen — nearly 
all of them artists and artisans of the most skill- 
ful class — and is preparing to move into a larger 
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building at Roxbury . He uses eighteen presses : 
and his sales are enormous. His catalogue now 
embraces a larger number of Album Cards, 
about seventy sets of twelve in each set ; a beau- 
tiful series of illuminated "Beatitudes" and 
"Scriptural Mottoes;" an endless list of our 
^reat men, and of our men not so great after 
all ; of juveniles, notably, a profusely illustrated 
edition of " Old Mother Hubbard ;" and of 
half chromos and chromos proper. Tait's 
"Chickens," "Ducklings" and "Quails" were 
the first chromos that met an instant and wide 
recognition. Nineteen thousand copies of the 
*' Chickens " alone were sold. Bricher's " Early 
Autumn on Esopus Creek " is one of the best 
chromos ever made on a small scale. The 
"Bulfinch" and the "Linnet" (after Cruik- 
shank) are admirable. The " Cherries and 
Basket," "Peaches," and "Strawberries and 
Basket" by Granbery, are fruit pieces of re- 
markable accuracy. There are other chromos 
which are less successful, and one or two 
that are not successful at all; but they are 
nearly all excellent copies of the originals with 
which the defects must be charged. The chro- 
mos of Bricher's paintings are really wonder- 
fully accurate. 

Mr. Prang's masterpieces, however, have re- 
cently been published. These entirely surpass 
all his previous efforts. They are Correggio's 
*' Magdalena " and the " Easter Morning," and 
can hardly fail, w^e think, to command a quick 
sale and hearty recognition. ***** 
A correspondent thus indicates (it may be 
somewhat enthusiastically) their possible in- 
fluence on the culture of the people : 

" What the discovery of the art of printing did for the 
mental growth of the people, the art of cbromo-lithog- 
raphy seems destined to accomplish for their aesthetic 
-culture. Before types were first made, scholars and the 
wealthier classes had ample opportunities for study j for 
-even when Bibles were chained in churches, and copies 
of the Scriptures (then aptly so stv-led) were worth a 
herd of cattle, there were large libraries accessible to the 
aristocracy of rank and mind. But they were guarded 
against the masses by the double doors of privilege and 
ignorance. A book possessed no attractions for the man 
■who could not read the alphabet; and, because they were 
rare and hard to get at, he had no incitement to master 
their mysteries. Made cheap and common, the meanest 
peasant in the course of ajew generations, found solace 
for his griefs in the pages of the greatest authors of his 
times and of all time. Mental culture became possible 
for whole nations; and democracy, with its illimitable 
blessings, gradually grew up under the little shadow of 
•the first * printer's proof.' 

** Until within a quite recent period, art has been feudal 
in its associations. Galleries of priceless paintings, in- 
'deed, there have always been in certain favored cities and 
countries ; but to the people as a whole, they have beqn 
.equally inaccessable and unappreciated, because no pre- 
vious training had taught the community kow to prize 
tctm. It was like Harvard College without the district 



school — a planet without satellites, and too far removed 
from the world of the people for its light to shine in the 
cottage and in the homes of the masses. 

" Now, chromo-lithography, although still in its infanq-, 
promises to difiiise not a love of art merely among the 
people at large, but to disseminate the choicest master- 
pieces of art itself. It is art republicanized and natural- 
ized in America. Its attempts hitherto have been com- 
paratively unambidous; but it was not Homer and Plato 
that were first honored by the printing press. It was 
dreary catechisms of dreary creeds. So will it be with 
this new art. As the popular taste improves, the subjects 
will be worthier of an art which seeks to give back to 
mankind what has hitherto been confined to the few.'* 
Boston Daily Advertiser. 

COMPOSITION WRITING. 



' I remember with what rare delight our class 
was fairly introduced to the subject of Com- 
I position Writing, and now that my school going 
I is over, I wonder at the horror generated in some 
j modern pupils by the very word Composition. I 
sincerely pity both the children inflicted and 
the teacher who inflicts. 
I I would gladly photograph our happy thrills, 
I and the masterly skill and tact of our instruc- 
I tress, who used to stand before our mixed coun- 
try school, and, slowly drawing from her desk, 
j a well-worn volume, "A Book of Nature," 
' would say : " We will omit writing our copies 
' to-day, and I will read something you will like 
to hear." Then, when every desk was cleared 
I and every child in position, such strange won- 
' derful worlds would be shown us ! 

Sometimes we went with the author and 

reader to a North Land, and became acquaint- 

I ed with the funny little people in fur garments, 

who in the short summers hastened to lay up 

stores of skins, flesh and blubber, that were to 

I warm and feed them during the long winters, 

I when the only light came from the stars and 

moon, that in their silver way tried to make up 

for the golden rays of the sun. We learned to 

love the deer and the dogs that were a wealth 

we could well appreciate. The teacher would 

lead us to recall Northern Lights we had seen, 

and then read of those grander fires that are 

marshaled in those cold skies. 

' Again, we would live on the burning desert ; 

strike tent with the Arab; see the quick-scent- 

' ed camel snufl^ water from afar ; feel a thrill oi 

gratitude and wonder that even this sandy sea 

I had been furnished with its living **shipi^ bow 

' before the deadly blast of the Simoon ; and re- 

I joice to have our horizon's circle broken by dim 

outlines of palm trees that rose from some glad 

I oasis. 

Sometimes leaving man and his ways, we 
went to Nature's lesser life. From the bee we 
learned industry and wisdom. Diagrams on 
the blackboard showed how strength, material 
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and space are beautifully economized in the 
comb. When we recalled the fact that young 
bees have just as much skill as the old, we un- 
derstood God*s great gift, instinct^ to his lower 
creatures. Almost fearful was the moral lesson 
we drew from the fate of the poor drones, 
whose "room was worth more than their com- 
pany," because they did not work. 

As the teacher read paragraph after paragraph, 
we were made to give additional facts. When 
the reading was over, we all took our slates and 
and began to reproduce what we had heard. 

As we wrote, the teacher passed among us, 
pointing out our mistakes, encouraging us to 
complete statements, and showing us how our 
matter could be better arranged. The older 
pupils would have full slates and the younger a 
few sentences. As a conclusion, some mem- 
bers of each class were called upon to read 
their exercises. We all went at this work 
gladly, because we had ideas we longed to ex- 
press. Each was anxious to remember as much 
as possible, so attention was thoroughly disci- 
plined while the reading was going on. 

But sometimes the ideas for our descriptions 
ame to us from real thingSy not through the 
agency of words. We were so fortunate as to 
have a school house in the midst of a seven- 
acre lot. To us belonged rocks, trees, shady 
nooks, moss-carpeted, sunny southern slopes, 
and a brook. In early spring, the wild flowers 
came to us. The knowing ones soon found the 
favorite haunts of violets, spring beauties, ane- 
mones and the lovely liver leaf. The dande- 
lions had such a free and easy way with them 
that they were found without search. Of 
course, the teacher's hand became a kind of 
bank in which we deposited our treasures, 
which yielded a splendid interest as they smiled 
down upon us during our study hours from all 
sorts of vases. 

As we grew up into the love of flowers, it 
was easy for our teacher to lead us to tell her 
on paper how we came to find the first spring 
beauty, and in what places the anemones love 
to grow. With the sights of three or four 
springs for our teachers, we thought it a pity if 
we did not know all about it. So with the 
memory of all sorts of woody sounds and 
smells, we went to our tasks. The long words 
were easiest to spell ; for as a preparation for 
this very exercise, the teacher used frequently 
to send us out among the trees and flowers to 
niake lists of words for our next spelling les- 
son. We would hunt up the orthography in 
the dictionary which we were early taught to 
use. Thus in our minds was the raw materiat; 
and the work of manufacturing it into some 
pleasing form never thought drudgery. 



Over the desk was a crayon sketch of a pret- 
ty girl. The younger children would be ques- 
tioned about the different features and what 
they expressed. By a kind of orderly sum- 
ming up, they would be prepared to tell on 
paper about the " Little Girl:" 

I remember what a "new birth" our little 
geographies received — geographies so worn, 
looked through and ^^ gone through" so many 
times, that we thought not one bit of sweet 
juice could be squeezed out by ever so hard 
pressing. And yet this teacher, during one of 
the first recitations we gave her in this study,, 
made a picture which we had seen a thousand 
times, and which had been dumb to our dull 
ears, glow with beauty and speak a strange 
fascinating language. Then I knew I was 
being led along a pleasant road, I did not know 
howy but since, recalling the pleasure, I have 
been able to see what motive power impelled 
us. A few brisk questions led us to name all 
the objects in the picture, and then their rela- 
tions to each other. Then we observed their 
properties, and in our minds thought out the 
real scene of which we had the representation. 
By brisk, vivid word-painting, the teacher would 
add any bits of coloring or form necessary to 
make a complete whole. As we were brought 
into sympathy with the work, we were able to 
help it on. 

The picture was a Brazilian forest. I can 
see it now. There were only a few trees, 
vines, and birds; but that teacher made it ex- 
pand under our eyes, till acres of luxuriant 
foliage opened before us, gorgeous birds flit- 
ted about, tropical blossoms swayed from cling- 
ing vines, their brilliancy unrivaled, but nearly 
equaled by those winged flowers, the butter- 
flies. The Victoria Regia floated in royal state 
on the surface of some slow stream, her great 
white petals and golden center compelling us 
to crown her "Queen of Water Lilies." We 
listened to hear the hum of the insect world, 
and grew almost nervous, fearing we should 
hear the dreaded hiss or feel the cold slime of 
some horrible reptile. We imagined we were 
genuine travellers — and what traveller is not 
willing to take admiring listeners on word jour- 
neys? We were delighted to do so, when, as a 
review, the teacher asked us to tell her all we 
had talked about. 

In this way our old geographies became illu- 
m in a ted volumes. Thus writing was pleasant 
to us little fellows, because the idea of compo- 
sition was charmingly developed without any 
special effort being made to apply the term, 
which, in too many cases, is the synonym of 
all that is unpleasant. — Mary V, Leey in Min- 
nesota Teacher, 
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HAPPY FAMILY AND HOME. 



"I have endeavored," said a happy father 
**to join with my boys, and be a boy with 
them in their pleasures, and I do believe there 
is no companion they are merrier with, and de- 
light in more, than the old boy. If I think a 
place of amusement is innocent, and will please 
them, out we go some evening, mother, boys, 
girls, father, and enjoy the world all the more 
because we arc together, and do not go often. 

"But we don't care to be out from home 
much. We have a way among ourselves of 
keeping up a reading society, and we are apt to 
get so engaged in the book we are reading that 
we feel little like leaving it. We take care to 
£nd readable books — good novels, works of 
travels, essays, good biographies of good men 
and the like; then we read them aloud in the 
evening, when we are all at home from school 
or store, each taking a turn at the reading. It 
always looks to me a pretty picture — mother 
and the girls sewing at the table, Tom reading 
aloud from ' Tom Brown's School Days,' (a 
great book with us,) and myself in dressing 
gown and slippers at the lire, and Fred and 
Willie near at hand. We listen eagerly to the 
history of sturdy Tom. Fred, is feeling the 
muscles of his arm, wondering how it would 
compare with that of the young Rubian. And 
we are all, to my thinking, a happy, comfort- 
able family." 

— ^ — _ 

"WEBSTER" IN PARIS. 

A foreign correspondent of the Massachu- 
setts Teacher, writing from Paris just before 
the close of the Great Exposition, presents 
some facts interesting to the admirer of Web- 
ster's Unabridged. He says: 

'* Those of your readers who are endowed 
with a literary taste will learn with interest that 
American typography is well represented by 
another triumph of the Riverside Press, in the 
shape of a superbly bound copy of the last edi- 
tion of Webster's Dictionary. Like the " Notes 
on Columbus," this is incomparable in its way, 
and there is no other work of the kind at the 
Exhibition which even comes near it. I have 
never taken any part in the warfare which has 
so long raged between the great lexicographical 
W's, and care not a straw whether "traveller" 
is spelt with one "1" or two, but I cannot re- 
frain, at the sight of a monument of the print- 
er's skill so express and admirable, from offering 
my hearty, and let me add, unsolicited com- 
mendation. I regard it, every time I enter our 
department, with a truly patriotic glow at the 
thought of its superiority to anything of that 
kind which the publish'^'-s or printers of Eng- 



land or France have produced. It is now con- 
I sidered throughout the continent of Europe, 
not only the authority far excellence in English 
lexicography, but as the characteristic American 
I book. It is better known and more widely 
circulated than any other. I have met with it 
at the Imperial Library in Paris, the Library of 
j the Briiish Museum, the Athenaeum and other 
I London Clubs, and numerous other places. I 
have heard of it from Turkey, India, China, 
and even Japan. It is everywhere deser\'edly 
I applauded for the elegance of his type, the dis- 
tinctness of the impression, the beauty of the 
engravings, and the vast amount of information 
condensed within its covers. To the great 
I talents of Dr. Webster it is in its present 
! state a noble and meritorious offering. When 
I I look back upon the first edition, and think of 
the small beginnings from which it sprang, and 
j of the solitary love and undaunted zeal with 
I which its author laid down the foundation of 
so noble a structure, I cannot check, nor would 
1 if I could, the flow of my esteem for a char- 
i acter thus bold and reliant, and so worthy an 
affluence of our New England institutions. 
I Like Columbus, when he began his labors, he 
j embarked upon an almost unknown sea, and 
' like him was sustained and soothed by an un- 
; faltering trust, and the consecration to God of 
I all his better part of man. I stopped the other 
I day to peruse anew that sentence in the preface 
I to the edition of 1828, wherein Dr. Webster, 
I in words of humble devotion and earnest ardor, 
declares anew his allegiance to God, and his 
I thankfulness for the Divine encouragement dur- 
ing his long and arduous labors. When I first 
I read this, years ago, it made an indelible mark 
I upon my memory. I will venture to give it here, 
. feeling sure that it may still be the source of profit : 

" * To that great and benevolent Being who, during the 

I preparation of this work, has sustained a feeble education, 

j amidst obstacles and toils, disappointments, infirmiries and 

I depression ; who has borne me and my manuscripts in 

j safety across the Atlantic, and given me strength and 

resolution to bring the work to a close, I would present 

the tribute of my most grateful acknowledgements. And 

if the talent which he entrusted to my care has not been 

I put to the most profitable use in his service, I hope it has 

I not been " kept laid up in a napkin," and that my misap- 

I plication of it may be graciously forgiven.' 

I ** It is God alone that giveth the increase, 
I and it would seem that the Divine aid which 
I thus supported Dr. Webster had been continued 
I until the talent he so meekly tendered to his 

Maker has, in our day, been augmented with 
I abundant usury for the benefit of the world. 
' " The medal which has been granted to Web- 
; ster's Dictionary was richly merited, both 
j through the value of the work itself, and the 

patriotic energy of the Messrs. Merriam, of 
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Springfield, who publish it, and who had the 
grace to look after |the interests of our coun 
try at the Great Exposition when most other 
houses of this class thought it not worth their 
while so to do. It is another example of that 
liberal and far-sighted management which, no 
less than the intrinsic worth of the Dictionary, 
has aided in securing its present wide-spread 
reputation. Whether this be the result of 
pride in the task they have thus taken upon 
themselves, philanthropic interest in a depart- 
ment which really concerns humanity at large, 
or considerations of business profit — and it 
doubtless arises from all of these combined — 
its publishers deserve well of their country, for 
they have done much to increase its celebrity 
both at home and abroad. In the accuracy, 
taste, and good judgment of the Riverside 
Press they have found able coadjutors, and 
through the labors of both publishers and print- 
ers, Webster's Dictionary has attained to its 
present high position. It has already taken a 
prominent part in moulding the English lan- 
guage, and aiding the advance of its ever-grow- 
ing empire. This result must, of course, follow : 
from the use of a work that is found wherever 
our tongue is extending, as it rapidly is, through 
commerce and trade among the Eastern nations. 
As now appears, there is no limit to its pro- : 
grcss, and the vigilant thrift and untiring indus- 
try of the Anglo-Saxon race will insure the 
spread of its speech wherever their sails bright- 
en the sluggish waters of a foreign harbor. If 
the language of the Bible and of Shakspeare, , 
of Burke and Maculay, do not deteriorate in ' 
our mouths and in the utterance of those who 
deal with us, it will be largely owing to the , 
onerous labors of the great Lexicographer and | 
the diligence of those who have so widely dis- | 
scminated the evidence thereof." 



THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 



A CURIOUS WORK has been published at Bres- 
lau, Prussia, giving the result of an examination 
of the eyes of ten thousand and sixty school 
children. The proportion of short-sighted 
children was 17.1 per cent., or seventeen hun- 
dred and thirty among ten thousand and sixty. 
No village children were found to be short- 
sighted until they had been some time at school 
— at least half a year. There were, in pro- 
portion, four times as many short-sighted chil- 
dren in the town (Breslau) as in the country, 
and short-sightedness increased generally with 
the demands made upon the children. The 
author of the work attributes the evil in a great 
measure to the bad construction of school 
benches, which force the children to read 
with their books close before their eyes, and 
with their heads held downwards. 



The impressions which are made upon the 
mind of a child at school do not depend en- 
tirely upon the character of the teacher. The 
school-room itself is a silent though potent 
teacher. 

The influence of external surroundings and 
associations in moulding character is a subject 
of general observation, and certainly at no 
period in life do they exert so powerful an 
influence in shaping the plastic mind as during 
childhood and youth. As the delicate wing of 
an insect resting on the newly-moulded potter's 
vessel may leave an imprint there which will 
far outlast its own fleeting life, so the impres- 
sions which the mind receives from external 
objects are ineffaceable, and remain fresh and 
distinct long after the objects which produced 
them have perished. 

How well do we all remember the school- 
house where we received our early education, 
the foundation upon which has been reared all 
our subsequent attainments. What a prominent 
place does this picture occupy in memory's gal- 
lery. We view all its surroundings ; every tree, 
rock and shady nook has its own little story of 
childish sports and youthful pleasures. There, 
too, we recall everything connected with the 
internal arrangement, the maps which relieved 
its dusky walls, the few inferior pictures which 
attracted our youthful fancy, the arrangement of 
the school furniture and its adaptation to the 
wants of the pupils, and all these impressions as 
certainly had their effect in moulding the charac- 
ter as the instruction which was imparted by 
the teacher. We may not have recognized it 
at the time, and may not even now be conscious 
of it, yet we know from general principles that 
it must be the case. 

Take for example one of the old shattered, 
broken down school-houses that we so frequent- 
ly find scattered throughout the country. There 
is no play -ground attached'; weeds grow rank 
and luxuriantly around it. Externally it looks 
like the relic of a former age; enter, the door 
creaks complainingly on its hinges, and you find 
yourself in a small, low, dark room, where ven- 
tilation is secured by openings beneath door and 
windows, through which the wind howls dis- 
mally ; the walls are without maps or charts, 
and stare at you with such blank faces that it 
seems a relief to see your shadow there. The 
room is cold and comfortless, the children are 
found huddling together as near the stove as 
possible to secure greater comfort. What must 
be the effect of such surroundings upon the 
youthful mind which here receives its first im- 
pulse in the path of knowledge. No wonder 
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that the children look upon it as a place of tor- 
ture, and that in after years they recall their 
school days, not as the happiest seasons of their 
lives, but rather as a period of imprisonment 
from which they longed to escape. 

On the contrary, let us visit in imagination a 
neat, substantial, tasteful school-house, such as 
we are happy to say do dot the country here 
and there, and which should serve as models to 
be imitated or improved upon by all succeeding 
architects of school-houses. The site is beau- 
tiful, it is surrounded by ample grounds taste- 
fully adorned, the building itself presents an at- 
tractive appearance, and within are all the ap- 
pliances necessary to the comfort of the pupils 
and their rapid advancement in study. The 
furniture is appropriate, the walls are clean and 
white or neatly papered, and furnished with 
blackboards, maps and charts, such as will best 
facilitate the acquisition of knowledge in all the 
branches pursued, and here and there, looking 
calmly down upon the proceedings of the school- 
room, is a painting or engraving of one of the 
world's great men, to which the teacher can oc- 
casionally point as an example worthy of imita- 
tion by all his pupils. Pictures of such men 
will render the children familiar with their 
fares, character and history, and convey im- 
pressions to their minds which will never after- 
wards be forgotten. 

Such things as these give an air of refinement 
to the school-room, which renders it attractive 
to all hearts, and in after years the hundreds 
who have bid farewell to its hallowed scenes, to 
enter the broad arena of life, will have received 
a very different mould of character, and will re- 
call with delight the associations of their school 
days. 

The school-room gives us almost our first im- 
pressions of life aside from home influences, and 
how important that the associations should be 
pleasant and agreeable, influences refining and 
elevating, for the ideas and impressions there 
received will be fresh and vivid long after the 
school-house itself may have crumbled away. 
Freeburg Courier, 

The Old Man. — Bow low thy head, boy ; 
do reverence to the old man; once like you, 
the vicissitudes of life have silvered his hair, 
and changed the round merry face to the worn 
visage before you. Once that heart beat with 
aspiration co-equal with any that you have felt, 
aspiration crushed by disappointment, as yours 
perhaps is destined to be. Once that form 
stalked proudly through the gay scene of plea- 
sure, the beau-ideal of grace ; now the hand of 
time, that withers the flowers of yesterday, has 
warped that figure and destroyed the noble car- 



I riage. Once at your age, he possessed the thou- 
' sand thoughts that pass through your brain; 
now w^ishing to accomplish deeds equal to a 
I nook in fame; anon imagining life a dream that 
the sooner he awoke from the better. But he 
has lived the dream very near through. The 
time to awake is very near at hand ; yet his eye 
ever kindles at old deeds of daring, and the 
hand takes a firm grasp of the staff. Bow low 
the head, boy, as you would, in your old age, 
be reverenced. 

Success. — Every man must patiently abide 
his time. He must wait not in listless idleness, 
not in useless pastime, not in querulous Jejec- 
tion, but in constant, steady fulfilling and nc- 
complishing his task, that when the occasion 
comes he may be equal to it. The talent of 
success is nothing more than doing what you 
can do well, without a thought of fame. If it 
comes at all it will come because it is deserved, 
not because it is sought after. It is a very in- 
discreet and troublesome ambition which care 
so much about what the world says to us; Jto 
be always anxious about the effect of what we 
do or say ; to be always shouting to hear the 
echoes of our own voice. — Longfellow, 

AN ERROR ILLUSTRATED. 



The feeling has been quite too common 
that any one could "keep school;" so that 
many schools have been kept^ while but few have 
been well taught ; they have been kept from 
true knowledge, and not in garnering up for 
future usefulness. Hence, mere striplings, or 
men of maturer age with no fixed views or 
plans, engage in " keeping school," though they 
never teach, because themselves untaught^ 
They can neither discipline nor instruct, be- 
cause they have never themselves been properly 
disciplined and instructed. 

When Dinter was school-counselor in Prus- 
sia, a military man of great influence urged him 
to recommend a disabled soldier, in whom he 
was interested, as a school-teacher. " I will do 
so," said Dinter, " if he can sustain the requi- 
site examination," "Oh," said the colonel, 
"he does not know aught about school-teach- 
ing; but he is a good, moral, steady man, and 
I hope you will recommend him, to oblige 
me." "Oh, yes," said Dinter, "to oblige 
you, if you, in your turn, will do me a favor." 
" And what favor can I do you ?" asked the 
colonel. " Why, get me appointed drum-major 
in your regiment," said Dinter. "It is true 
thai I can neither beat a drum or play a fife; 
but I am a good, moral, steady man as ever 
lived. — Northen(Ps " Teacher and Parent'^ 
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STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 



The Annual Meeting of the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers' Association will be held at Allentown, com- 
mencing Tuesday, August 4th, and continuing three days. 

The following reports, to be followed by discussions, 
will be presented : 

1. Culture Demanded by the Times; reviewing the 
position of Spencer, Tyndall, Mill and others. Prof. S. 
R. Thompson, recently of Edinboro* Normal School. 

2. Etymology as a Means of Education. Prof. S. S. 
Haldeman, of Chiques. 

3. Educational Statistics. Col. Geo. F. McFarland, 
Saperintendent of Orphan Schools. 

4. Boarding-Schools ; their Sphere and Duties. Prof. 
J. H. Shumaker, Tuscarora Academy. 

5. The Relations of the Normal School to a General 
Sj-stem of Education. Prof. A. N. Raub, of Keystone 
Normal School. 

The following Topics for discussion will be placed be- 
fore the Association : 

I. The Influence of our Schools on Correct Speaking 
and Writing ; opened by Superintendent W. W. Wood- 
ruff, of West Chester. 

a. The College Bill, as presented in the June No. of 
the Pentisyivania School Journal; opened by Professor 
Copee, President of Lehigh University. 

3. The Change in the School Law, relating to Pro- 
^ional and Permanent Certificates ; opened by Super- 
intendent W. N. Walker, of Bethlehem. 

Miss Annie Lyle, of Columbia, will read an Educa- 
tional Essay. 

Miss Maria L. Sandford, of Parkersville, will read an 
Eeay. 

Prof. Thomas C. Porter, of La&yette College, Easton, 
will deliver an Address. 

Prof. J. W. Shumaker and lady, of the Philadelphia 
Insdcute, will favor the Association with some Readings 
and Reciutions. 

The Association will be expected to present one Topic 
each day, for discussion, thus allowing any question to 
come up that the majority may desire. 

It is presumed that important additions will be made 
to the above in the way of Reports and Topics for discussion. 

The usual arrangements with the Railroad Companies 
for "free return tickets," are in the hands of Professor 
C. H. Harding, Millersville. 

The hotel rates at Allentown will be, for members of 
the Association, from $1.50 to $2.00 per day. 

The meeting will be held in the Court House. 

C. M. Runk, Esq., of Allentown, is Chairman of the 
Executive Committee on local arrangements. 

H. S. JONES, 
Chairman Executive Committee, 



THE ALLENTOWN MEETING. 

This number is issued before the usual time, 
not only again to call attention, and attendance 
too, to the annual gathering of the Teachers of 
the State, but to afford ourselves an opportunity 
to be there, and to meet the crowd of friends 
who will be present. 

A warm political campaign is upon the coun- 
try, and most important issues are to be con- 
sidered and greatly aifected by the result of the 
coming election. The community will be agi- 
tated to its deepest elements. We, as teachers 
and educationists, will of course partake, in our 
general character of citizens, in this feeling; 
but, in our educational relations, let us assem- 
ble with the determination to avoid not only 
politics, but all political allusions and prejudices. 
The noble British admiral, at a juncture of the 
most intense political excitement at home, said 
to his crews on going into action against the 
foreign enemy, " Whoever may rule the Gov- 
ernment, let us do our duty to England." So, 
Teachers and friends of the children, let us 
take care of the unpolitical future, no matter 
who may rule the political present : satisfied 
that if the intellect be properly directed and 
the moral character duly formed, the politics 
of the young citizen may be safely entrusted to 
his own selection, and that in the hands of the 
intelligent and the good the country will be 
safe. 

Another suggestion we shall hazard: It is, 
that the discussions of our Association have been 
too much left to a few members, and often to 
speakers beforehand detailed by the authori- 
ties. We do not attribute this practice to an 
undue desire to speak in the one class, or an im- 
proper control in the other. It has arisen from 
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the backwardness of the members themselves, 
and a distrust of their own powers, with a de- 
sire to hear the more prominent. Hence, not 
only have the few been compelled to do more 
of the speaking than they themselves desired, 
but it became necessary for the Executive Com- 
mittee to provide speakers beforehand, that the 
discussions might not flag for want of persons 
to commence. Is it not time that this forcing 
process shall cease? Have not our Teachers 
become sufficiently practiced in debate to en- 
able each who has an opinion, a fact, or an 
argument on any of the topics, to rise in his 
place and state it for himself? It strikes us 
that this would be the more profitable and sat- 
isfactory course. It would at least give greater 
variety. We should then have shorter speeches, 
more opinions and better debates. 

The programme presents a rich and varied 
feast, if it be approached and discussed in the 
right spirit and with a common determination 
to enjoy and make the most of it. Let this be 
the object of all. 



OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 



The matter for this department of the con- 
tents of the Jouru^l is entirely supplied and 
controlled by the State Superintendent, and re- 
lates to the business of his office and those un- 
der his supervision. It has been systematized 
and very greatly improved within the past year, 
and now constitutes a most valuable and inter- 
esting portion of every number. County Su- 
perintendents, Directors and Teachers need 
scarcely be advised to read it carefully. In 
fact, it is difficult to imagine how they can 
safely and eflectually perform their various 
duties without doing so. 

The July number was especially interesting in 
this portion of its contents. It contains an ac- 
curate list of the officers of the School De- 
partment and of the County, City and Borough 
Superintendents ; an addition to the list of per- 
manent State certificates issued to teachers, now- 
amounting to 125; a call for the Annual Con- 
vention of County Superintendents, at Harris- 
burg, on the 30th of July; the usual list of 
payments of State appropriation, with other 
useful and important matter. Amongst the rest 
is the election of a City Superintendent in Pitts- 



burg, (George J. Luckey,) wMth a salary of 
?2,200, and the good news that the question 
of establishing a similar office in Philadelphia 
is seriously agitated by the Board of Control. 
There is also a good word for this Journal^ 
which is duly appreciated here. 



THE STATE LIBRARY. 

Some months ago we received the Annual 
Report, for 1867, of the State Librarian, Wien 
Forney, Esq., and then intended to notice it, 
somewhat at length ; but it became mislaid till 
a few days ago. Even at this late day we can- 
not forbear calling the reader's attention to the 
subject. 

It is known to most of our readers that the 
collection of books, called the State Library, 
long occupied the front rooms in the northern 

I end of the second story of the State Capitol. 

j It was commenced nearly one hundred years 
ago ; was regulated by an act of Assembly and 
a State Librarian provided, in 18 16; and at the 
date of the report now before us contained 
28,323 books, maps, &c. 

In 1864 the Legislature made an appropria- 
tion for the extension of the Capitol, on the 
eastern side, including a room on the second 
floor, 102 feet long, 54 wide, and 24 feet 6 
inches high, with a wide gallery on the four 
sides, for the Library, This was completed in 
1867; and the present report announces that 
fact, and that the books have been moved and 
placed on its shelves. It is found that, instead 
of the collection making a small show in this 

' spacious apartment, they already fill nearly all 
the shelves that had been provided. But the 
Librarian shows that by the erection of proper 
alcoves, in the usual form, room can be made 
for about 60,000 additional volumes, — thus pro- 
viding for the probable increase of the next 
twenty years. 

The annual increase of the Library, by pur- 
chase, donation and exchange with the other 
States, is estimated at 800 volumes; and the 
expense during 1867 was 83,226.37 — (exclu- 
sive of Librarian's salary,) of which 8998 was 
for miscellaneous and 81,384 for Law Books. 
It is to be regretted that sufficient care was 
not taken in the construction of the Library 
portion of the Capitol extension, to secure 
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sufficient light and ventilation. No doubt, how- 
ever, these are defects which a competent ar- 
chitect will be able to remedy. 

The present Librarian has made a laudable 
attempt to obtain full information relative to the 
newspaper and other periodical publications, in 
various parts of the State. Very accurate re- 
turns have been received from two-thirds of the 
counties, and quite an interesting table of their 
contents prepared and appended to the report. 

On the whole the report is quite creditable 
to the Librarian; and the institution itself is 
one of which our citizens may well be proud, 
and which alj should visit when at the seat of j 
Government. 

EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS IN 
PHILADELPHIA. 

We have just received the report of the 
Committee of the Board of Controllers on the 
qualification of Teachers, giving the result of 
a general examination of candidates, held in 
May. There were 247 applicants, of whom 
105 obtained certificates, — i for the first class, 
I4 for the second, 34 for the third, and 56 for 
the fourth. 

The committee very properly say that the 
average of marks — 55, — 100 being, we sup- 
pose, the maximum — is far too low to repre- 
sent a sufficient degree of scholarship to secure 
a certificate. They also remark on the great 
yomhfulness of many of the successful candi- 
dates, and hence strongly approve a recent rule 
of the Board, which requires "a term of ser- 
vice of two years in the Normal School," pre- 
vious to entering upon the duties of the Teach- 
er. This, we presume, is meant to secure to 
each a degree of practical training equivalent to 
the experience of a good model school ; and is, 
therefore, a wise provision. 

The report states that of the 105 who ob- 
tained certificates out of the 247 examined, 78 
had been students in the Philadelphia Normal 
School. This speaks well for professional train- 
ing, even in the comparatively limited extent to 
which it is practiced in the city. 

Amongst other measures to elevate the quali- 
fications of their Teachers, and to render the 
examinations better and more effectual, the State 
Superintendent has been invited to confer with 



the Committee and the Board on the subject. 
This is also a promising step, and shows progress 
in the right direction. 

PERMANENCY OF TEACHERS. 

In the policy of school administration, there 
is, perhaps, no particular in which true economy 
is so much lost sight of as in the frequent change 
of teachers. It is a loss to the Directors, the 
District, the School and the Teacher. 

Many a Director has said: "That school 
is very troublesome. It requires more atten- 
tion than the others. It has a new Teacher, 
who has not yet got into our ways or those of 
the school. I wish we had retained the old 
teacher." Precisely. That is the difiiculty. 
A change was made without sufficient reason. 
The present teacher is no better than the old 
one, or rather the former was quite as good as 
the present; but for some insufficient reason, — 
a prejudice, it may be, on the part of one or 
two members, or a roving disposition in the 
teacher, — a stranger to the school and to the 
District is now in charge, and Teacher and 
Board have to learn each other's ways, to the 
great inconvenience of both. All rhis might 
have been avoided by "letting well enough 
alone." 

Bnt worse than this, — the District loses 
money, or, which is the same thing, fails to 
get as much for its money out of the new teach- 
er as out of the old. After looking at schools 
for many years, we are clearly of opinion that, 
two teachers — a new and an old — being pre- 
cisely equal in professional abilit)' and efficiency 
— a term of six months under the old teacher 
who knows the District, and the school, and 
the pupils, will be as advantageous as one of 
seven under a new teacher, who is a stranger to 
them all. Knowledge of the school and of 
the pupils in it — not only of their exact ac- 
quirements, but of their mental powers and 
moral dispositions, — is essential to success on 
the part of the instructor. He who acquires a 
full degree of this knowledge in a six months 
term must be not only a very observant person, 
but a good judge of human nature. We would, 
therefore, say that even the old teacher will 
meet his school prepared to manage it better at 
the commencement of his second than he did 
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during his first term. But, independently of 
this fiill knowledge of the school, we are very 
clear that the first month of the term, under 
every new teacher, may be set down as one de- 
voted to studv of the pupils by him, and of 
very little account in the way of improvement 
by them. Hence every unnecessary change of 
teachers is a loss to the District, of at least one 
month in the term. Of course, when the 
teacher has failed, or one decidedly better can 
be obtained, a change should be made. We 
now speak only of changes without improve- 



In the condition of the School itself it is that 
the absence of the old teacher and the presence I 
of a stranger are most felt. It is true that there t 
are some, but they are the much smaller num- j 
ber, who have the rare power of going into a j 
strange school and of —we will not say reducing , 
it to, but,— causing it to be in order from the 
very moment of their entrance. Still, it is dif- , 
ferent in the large majority of cases; and, 
while the new Teacher is studying the charac j 
ters and acquiring a knowledge of the standing 
in the classes of his pupils, they are also en- 
gaged in taking the measure of his capacity, in 
every respect. This process is always one of 
little progress and generally of much disorder 
and confusion. In many instances the perma- 
nent condition into which things settle down 
for the rest of the term, is but one of continued 
disorder and strife between the contending 
parties. And even should, as we hope hap- 
pens in most instances, "right supremacy" be 
established, still it is at the expense of much 
valuable time, which might have been saved, 
had the good old well known teacher been re- 
tained. Truly, there is no other relation in 
life in which the «' change for change sake " is 
more injurious than in the teachers of our 
schools. 

Finally, when we regard the Teacher him- 
self, the injurious effects of frequent changes 
become very apparent, Some years ago, while 
serving in a Board of Directors, we remarked 
that those applicants for the higher schools, from 
other districts, who exhibited the largest num- 
ber of testimonials and certificates of service 
were, as a general rule, to be avoided. Good 
enough teachers they generally were, and fully 



entitled to the certificates of ability presented. 
But they were wanderers, and they generally 
left us just about the time they were becoming 
useful. Whereas, our old teachers who remain- 
ed year after year, thereby acquired a local 
standing and influence, not only as teachers, but 
as citizens, which placed them on an eminence 
not otherwise attainable ; though they did not 
boast very many testimonials. In addition to 
this, the permanent teacher saves himself toil and 
time by eschewing change ; and he can apply 
the leisure thus secured to his own improve- 
ment, instead of being compelled, every term, 
not only to look out for, but to sifudy a new 
I school. 

t As the time is approaching when Teachers 
I are to be employed in most of the schools of 
i the State, it has been thought seasonable to 
I throw out these suggestions, and invite the 
attention of Directors and Teachers to the 
whole subject. 



WORDS AND PHRASES. 

Occasionally an ungrammatical sentence or an 
unauthorized word is met in a text-book; but 
these are so rare, considering the multiplicity 
of this class of works, and the scant early ed- 
ucation of some of their authors, that their few- 
ness is creditable to the school literature of the 
age. At a future time some instances may, how- 
ever, be given. But there is another class of 
books designed for youth much more open tc 
criticism in this respect; and as their influence 
in forming correct habits of speaking and writ- 
ing is very general and powerful, it is believed 
that they are a proper subject for strictures of 
the kind designed in these articles : We allude 
to the Juvenile Story books and Periodicals, no\^ 
so numerous. 

CARRY FOR TAKE. 

' Opening " The Boat Club, a Tale for Boys 

1 By Oliver Optic," the very^first page, — and tha 

I not in the dialogue of the children, but in th( 

narrative by the author himself, — contains thi 

; passage : " Captain Sedley, the father of Frank 

had promised to carry him and his friend t( 

Boston, to attend the celebration." Had th< 

term been the Southern negro word " tote," w< 

could not have been more surprised to find i 

there. The idea evidently being that of th( 
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father taking the son with him to Boston, how 
the word *' carry " could be properly used we 
are at a loss to comprehend, unless, indeed, the 
boy was to be borne on the father's back. Not 
one of the numerous meanings of the word 
carry, given by Webster, justifies this use of 
it; while common usage and the authority of 
the best dictionaries require, in such connec- 
tion, that of take. Probably this is a provin- 
cialism; but if so, it should not find its way 
into a work for general circulation, and espe- 
cially should it be excluded from books for the 
use of the children of the whole nation. 

ROCK FOR STONE. 

In the story books of the same author the 
word "rock" is habitually used for stone, 
when a small portion of stone — a pebble for 
throwing, &c., is intended. This may also be 
a provincialism. We read of the Titans cast- 
ing rocks ; but the boys, even of New England, 
have scarcely yet grown to that size and power. 
A rock is defined to be " a large mass of stony 
material;" and Webster indorses the opinion 
that to say rock, instead of stone, when throw- 
ing is spoken of, is "a supremely ridiculous ex- 
pression." 

" CROSSWAYS WITH THE BOAT." 

This phrase occurs at page 8i of the same 
story, and seems to be faulty in two particulars. 
The first word should be crosswise — not cross- 
ways. Webster correctly remarks, — under the 
word Wise — (way, manner, mode), — that it "is 
often used in composition, as in likewise, length- 
wise, otherwise, &c., in which ways is often 
erroneously substituted for it; as, otherways, 
lengthways, and the like." In addition to this, 
the wrong preposition is used. Probably it 
would be correct to say "lengthwise with the 
boat" in speaking of something extending in 
the same direction with the length of the boat. 
But certainly a thing running crosswise to the 
length of the boat cannot also be crosswise with 
it. It ought to be, crosswise to the boat. In 
most of these cases, however, the preposition of 
may be properly employed instead of to, with, 
&c.; thus — lengthwise of the boat, crosswise 
of the boat. This is perhaps the better course 
and avoids an appearance of verbal stiffness, 
which is always unpleasant. 

SLICK. 

"That will be slick!" ejaculated Charles. 



"Won't we have fun?" (Same story, page 91.) 
What is meant here we cannot exactly tell. 
Perhaps nice, or pleasant, or agreeable would 
convey the meaning of Charles, who is speak- 
ing of the pleasure anticipated from having a 
new boat-house. There is such a word in 
English as sleek — (having a smooth surface,) 
and even slick, meaning also smooth in refer- 
ence to a material object, is sometimes found in 
books; but we know of no authority for em- 
ploying it in the sense evidently above intend- 
ed, that of immaterial or mental pleasure. It 
is a vulgarism, and should not be countenanced. 

DOVE FOR DIVED. 

The imperfect of the verb Dive is dived, 
and not dove. This mistake is very common. 
Besides finding it in the Boat Club (page 204) 
we noticed it, sometime ago, as occuring more 
than once in Dr. Hayes' Arctic Expedition. 
Though with some show of analogy in its favor, 
it is not correct. The strong leaning of the 
analogy of the language in such cases is toward 
the regular formation of the imperfect by the 
addition of d or ed to the present. Our lan- 
guage is already sufficiently irregular in the for- 
mation of its tenses, its plurals and its degrees 
of comparison; and the effort should be to- 
ward regularity in all unsettled cases. 

CANT AND PROFANE TERMS. 

The author of the same book very properly 
makes his guardian character caution the boys 
(page 64) against cant and low words and strong 
ejaculations, — the latter as leading to profanity. 
Without stopping to remark on the words mark- 
ed in italic, which are of questionable propriety 
in a mere grammatical sense, — here is the pas- 
sage alluded to, — still relating to the boat : 

"Charles, you said she was a 'ripper' just 
now. 

That was'nt any harm, was it? 

Not a very elegant word, though. I will 
warrant you cannot find it in the dictionary. 

I merely meant that it was a very fine boat. 

I presume you meant nothing wrong; but 
such expressions do not add anything to the 
force of language ; and using them may induce 
a bad habit. If you associated with boys ac- 
customed to use profanity, this desire to use 
strong words would lead you into the practice. 

I never thought of that. 

Just now you said "By gracious." Such 
phrases are apt to induce profanity, and are no 
addition whatever to the force of your remark. 
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I don't know as they are." 

We cordially indorse all this, and only wish 
the author had been as cautious in the verbal as 
he desires to be in the moral department of his 
book. He might even have carried his idea 
further, and, while impressing the truth that 
cant and low words lead to the use of profane 
language, have safely added that grammatically 
correct speech is an aid to correct and pure 
Xhought. 

No apology is or will be offered for the ex- 
press allusion to this author, or any other who 
may be named in these articles. We shall re- 
mark on whatever is thought erroneous, when 
suitable to our purpose, wherever found. Nor, 
in doing so, do we apprehend or intend any in- 
jury to author or publisher. We have lived 
long enough and been sufficiently versed in the 
book trade, to know that, next to praising, the 
surest mode of increasing the circulation of a 
work is to criticise it. 



REHABILITATION OF HISTORY. 

This word, rehabilitation, is borrowed from 
the Civil Law, and means restoration to former 
rank or rights. Applied to the subject of his- 
tory, it is a modern innovation, and generally 
represents one of the modern vices of litera- 
ture. Before its adoption we had a phrase 
sufficiently expressive of the process, if the ob- 
ject merely be a more accurate deduction of 
historical causes and effects from settled facts, 
and one, too, much more frank, if, as is gener- 
ally now the case, the re-writing of history 
for the purpose of distorting its facts to prove 
certain foregone conclusions of the author, be 
the end in view. That phrase was, the re-con- 
struction of history; — which would either 
mean a new explanation of and conclusions 
from admitted events, or, a new building up of 
the entire fabric, so to speak, of those events, 
so as to produce an entirely new impression on 
the mind. 

History — exact, reliable and full history — 
is the great treasure-house of human wisdom, 
and the best source, short of the word of God, 
of man's instruction. It is the record of the 
dealings of the Deity with his creatures in 
masses, and of nations' dealings with each other 
in that capacity. It is, therefore, the most im- 



portant of the human studies and relations. It 
tells, in warning, of the past ; it speaks, with the 
wisdom of experience, to the present; it is, in 
exact proportion as it is heeded or neglected, 
a guide to success or failure for the future. It is 
the common property of the whole world and 
of all time. Its truth is a general interest. 
On the one hand, a pure, faithful and accom- 
plished historian is a teacher of the highest 
rank and the greatest power; for he has the 
whole concerns of mankind as his subject, and 
the boundless future for his school. On the 
other, an unfaithful historian is the most un- 
worthy of didactic characters, because he not 
only mis-states the past or the present, but at- 
tempts to mislead to the end of time the un- 
born generations of his race. 

The rehabilitation of history, as it is called, 
has necessarily two aspects, — two functions: a 
good and a bad one. When it deals with an 
unfaithful or imperfect old chronicle, — detect- 
ing its errors or omissions, and verifying its 
truths by proper tests, — it is a literary bene- 
faction, and should be so acknowledged by all 
who love the truth and desire its guidance. 
But, unfortunately, instances of this kind of 
rehabilitation are not so common as the other. 
These, taking up the old records, garbling and 
mistating the facts we have had good reason to 
credit, and introducing others from doubtful 
sources, do their utmost to lead the student to 
some new conclusions, some favorite hypothe- 
sis of the author, or of his party, or of his 
sect, not before held. Such a writer, whenever 
or'wherever encountered, we should regard with 
just suspicion, and degrade him from the rank 
of a legitimate historian, on the ground that 
he is, at best, only a party essayist. 

We have been led to this course of remark 
by the examination, in the past few months, of" 
a number of works on history ; and, as these 
are mostly designed for school use, and there- 
fore of a class calculated to have the greatest 
effect on the rising generation, it has seemed to 
be a duty to call attention to them, in reference 
to the subject now under consideration. 

As an instance of the laudable rehabilitation, 
or rather expurgation, of history, the recent 
edition of " Gibbon's Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire," by Dr. Smith, may be men- 
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tioned. Cleared at length of those sneers and 
attacks on the Christian religion, — for which 
there was neither foundation in fact nor legiti- 
mate occasion in the duty of the historian, — a 
most valuable work has thus been restored to 
its place in the schools. This.retult should be 
a lesson to all writers of this class. Easy, it is 
to be severe and witty at the expense of an 
adversary — be it man or principle — when truth 
and propriety are sacrificed to success in the 
effort ; but in the end the wrong must be right- 
ed. The uncalled-for sarcasm, or the ingenious 
sophism, may excite admiration in its day ; but 
when time shall have applied his infallible test, 
and men resort to the brilliant work for fact 
alone, the brilliancy will be found to have van- 
ished or to please no longer, and the very truth 
itself to have lost some of its authority by the 
meretricious company. Hence the incalculable 
value, as well as the inevitableness, of this kind 
of purification. 

Macaulay's History of England is also a 
work of the same class and of equal talent, 
though of humbler purpose. Gibbon sought 
to degrade the Deity, Macaulay to weaken or 
destroy an opposite political principle. It will 
always, however, be found impossible to re- 
store the work of the more modern of these 
authors to its place as a reliable history, for the 
reason that, unlike the Decline and Fall with 
its one vice which could easily be eradicated, 
his is so entirely pervaded by the party purpose, — 
entering, as it does, into the very warp of the 
narrative, that to extract the perversions would 
be to destroy the whole. 

On considering Macaulay's splendid produc- 
tion, one is naturally led to inquire after the 
cause of such short-sightedness in one of the 
best writers, as a mere writer, of the age to 
which he belonged. Perhaps it may be found 
in the field of literature to which he first de- 
voted himself, and the special purpose for which 
he long labored. Like most of the noted writers 
in recent and present English Literature, he be- 
gan as an Essayist in the Reviews ; and, those 
publications being all partisan in their design 
and matter, their contributors naturally selected 
the periodicals which suited their own politi- 
cal bias. Criticising, with a show of full learn- 
ing in the whole subject embraced, the pro- 



I ductions of their own friends favorably, and of 
' their opponents adversely, — they habitually bc- 
I came the advocates of the one and the oppo- 
I nents of the other. And, as most of the sub- 
jects reviewed involved a historical investiga- 
tion of past events for the purpose of sustain- 
ing or condemning present measures, their es- 
timates of the men and the events of history 
were thus made to conform, not to the truth, 
I but to the present requirements of party ; and 
thus, when, in the order of their progress as 
authors, they rose or attempted to rise to the 
dignity of historians themselves, the prejudices 
and tenets of their party still clung to and 
strongly tinctured their productions. This 
view of their original and early training as au- 
thors is, perhaps, the best explanation that can 
be given of the partizanship of so many of the 
best writers and thinkers of the present day, in 
England. 

Nor is our own country without this fault, 
though in less degree, and probably proceeding 
rather from what may be called a too intense 
Americanism than the partialism of review 
training. Motley, the historian of the Dutch 
Republic and eulogist of the House of Orange- 
Nassau, is a striking instance. Taking for 
theme the somewhat neglected history of that 
sturdy and noble community, and adopting for 
his heroes, as in a novel, the successive Prin- 
ces of Orange — he can scarcely see a defect in 
them or the cause they sustained, while he de- 
lights in belittling and degrading, in the his- 
torical scale, several of the most prominent co- 
temporary characters. Elizabeth of England 
and Henry of Navarre (4th of France) have 
usually been thought to have had some merits 
as sovereigns, and, probably not altogether 
without reason, have been rather favorites as 
historical personages; whereas the House of 
Orange, when it did finally and after a long 
career of waiting ambition, culminate into 
kingship in the person of William the Third 
of England, was little remarkable except for 
stubborn adherence to its own will. Yet this 
author omits no opportunity for presenting both 
Elizabeth and Henry in an unfavorable light to 
the reader, and seems to delight, without any 
sufficient necessity arbing out of his subject, or 
any benefit to the reputation of his heroes that 
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we can discover, in creating an impression 
against both. Another prominent personage 
in his history, — Philip the Second of Spain, — 
he seems entirely to misapprehend, if not mis- 
represent. We, of course, admit that the re- 
cords of the nations do not tell of a bloodier 
bigot or a more arbitrary despot, viewed as a 
mere man and in the light of our times. But 
we are not to regard him as a mere private in- 
dividual, or measure him by the present stand- 
ard of right. He was both an absolute mon- 
arch and a sincere Catholic. A« a Catholic, 
he undoubtedly believed not only in the exclu- 
sive salvation of his own church, but in his 
duty and right as a sovereign to extirpate here- 
sy. Here is th^ key to all his actions. On no 
other principle can two unquestionable facts in 
his career be explained : The one is, that in 
the discharge of this supposed duty, and to his 
own actual disquiet and injury, he exhaust 
ed the largest resources ever at the command 
of a European monarch, and reduced his king- 
dom almost to ruin; and the other, that he 
died peacefully and in the full assurance, ac- 
cording to his own views, of having spent a 
meritorious life, and of deserving the approval 
of his Maker. 

And yet this singular and most instructive 
compound — so strange, yet so possible in the 
fearful nature of man — our author fails to ap- 
preciate. On the contrary, all through the 
work he is presented to us as if he were but 



i the motiveless monster of some blood and mur- 
der sensation story. Such handling of a great 
subject exhibits little of that correct apprecia- 
tion, which is the first quality of the historian. 
In the admirable history of the Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew^ by Henry White, a late Eng- 
lish writer, we find the following just senti- 
ment or rule, the observance of which would 
add no little value to the works of all en- 
gaged in rehabilitation : " Although right and 
wrong are always the same, our appreciation of 
them depends in the main upon our education 
and the circumstances around us ; and it would 
be unfair to judge the men of the sixteeenth" 
(or any other) " century by our nineteenth cen- 
tury standard." The work from which this 
sound remark is taken is itself a specimen of 
its appropriateness. Doing equal justice to the 
Papist and the Protestant, and recording as well 
the vices as the virtues of both, — it leaves upon 

I the mind of the reader a deep conviction of 
the unfitness of the creed of the one, as then 
understood, and of the fitness of the other in 
its true nature, to improve and elevate the race;, 
thus causing the attention to dwell on the nature 

I of principles more than the mere acts of men. 
And herein is the real province of history as a 
teacher: — Not to stigmatize impatiently and 

I abusively all acts out of the line which we our- 

! selves approve ; but to show, by their conse- 
quences, which measures are and which arc not 
worthy of approval and imitation. 



Educational Intelligence. 



Allegheny. — The circular of the Curry Institute, lo- 
cated in Pittsburg, Prof. R. Curry principal, shows a 
long list of students in attendance during the past school 
year. This institution embraces three separate depart- 
ments, for the accommodation of different classes oi pu- 
pils : A Normal department, for the education and train- 
ing of teachers of both sexes; a Commercial depart- 
ment, for the education of both sexes, who wish to ob- 
tain a good common English education, or to qualify them- 
selves for business; and a Collegiate dep*t, for the educa- 
tion of young ladies who wish to take an advanced course. 

Chester. — The fifth annual re-union of the Friends' 
Social Lyceum was lately held on the grounds of Swarth- 
more College. Representatives from the following lit- 
erary associations were in attendance : Friends' Social 
Lyceum of Philadelphia, Byberry Lyceum, West Chester 
Lyceum, Tredyifirin Literary Association, Baltimore Ly- 
ceum, and others. The exercises were held in the spa- 
cious dining room of the college, and consisted of readings, 



recitations, essays, declamations, orations and addresses. 
The college building is of large dimensions, having 348 
feet front. It is beautifully situated on the north side of 
the West Chester railroad, at West Dale station. So 6r 
as completed, it is built in the most substantial manner, 
of the best materials, and is to be made a first-class col- 
lege. It is designed to accommodate about three hundred 
and fifty students. It is built by a joint-stock company, 
and the only exclusively Quaker feature is, that by a pro- 
vision in its charter, the managers shall always be mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends. It is mainly being erected 
by voluntary subscriptions of stocks by the members of 
the New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore yearly meet- 
ing of Friends, but others are not excluded from taking 
stock, and are entitled to the same rights and privileges 
with members, except that they arc not eligible to the 
position of managers. It was hoped by the managers to 
have had the building finished at an early day this season. 
In this, however, they have been disappointed. The cs- 
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timated cost is over $200,000, and the work in hand is 
not being pushed on as rapidly as could be desired for the 
want of funds. The trustees will not go beyond their 
available means, as it is a cardinal principle in the So- 
ciety of Friends not to incur debt in the erection of school 
ediiices or meeting houses. 

Camkkon. — A correspondent furnishes the following 
items : " The County Institute convened at Emporium, 
May nth, County Superintendent J. B. Johnson, Presi- 
dent, W. B. Foster, Esq., Secretary, and Mrs. Annie 
Emery Assisunt Secretary. Addresses and lectures were 
delivered by Professors J. A. Cooper, F. A. Allen, C. R. 
Coburn, and H. B. Van Benthuysen. Practical instruc- 
tion, including class drills, was given by Messrs. Cooper, 
Allen, Coburn and Stevens, to the evident satisfaction of 
all present. The meeting was a success — the names of 
thirty-six members having been enrolled, in a county that 
contains but twenty-six schools. Much credit is due the 
teachers for the desire manifested to gain information 
from the instructive exercises. Notwithstanding many 
of them had never attended an Institute, and most of 
them arc young and inexperienced, yet they took an 
active part in the deliberations, gave instruction in some 
branches, and wc think no body of teachers, similarly 
situated, has ever done themselves more credit on such an 
occasion than those who recently met with us and formed 
the Teachers* Institute of Cameron County.*' 

Clinton. — A new school building is to be erected in 
the West Ward of Lock Haven. The contract price, 
Mr. Chas. Scheid contractor, is $24,000, though it is 
thought the entire cost will reach $30,000 or over. It 
embraces four lots, two of which were recently purchased 
by the Board for the sum of $2,500. The building will 
be of brick 80 feet front by 55 feet in depth, three stories 
high, and will contain eleven rooms. The plan contem- 
plates a belfry in which a good bell will be hung. The 
four rooms on the ground floor will be completed by the , 
1st of October, and the remainder of the building as soon . 
thereafter as possible. When finished, this structure will \ 
be an ornament to the borough of which its citizens may 1 
well be proud. 

Cambria. — "Wc congratulate Mr. Thos. J. Chapman, * 
County Superintendent, upon his new honors, who, we see 
it stated, was made an "A. M.'* at the late commence- 
ment of Mount Union College, Ohio. 

Dauphin. — We have received the following report of 
the Lykens Peabody Teachers* Institute for the school 
term of 1868 : Class drills in reading, arithmetic, written 
and mental, grammar, geography, orthography, geometry, 
history, ancient and modern, the theory of teaching, and 
school government, 5 1 ; original essays on educational 
subjects, 6) debates, 6; declamations, 11 j addresses, in- 
augural, etc., 4; also a number of readings from standard 
authors. The following are among the questions that 
have been discussed : What is the cause of mountains ? 
What is the cause of earthqu-ikes ? What is the origin 
of coal ? What is the proportion of diameter of the circle 
to its circumference ? Should any branch now taught in 
this district receive more attention than another? Es- 
says have been written on the Teacher's Responsibilities, ' 
Teachers' Institutes, Different Forms of Government, 
etc. The Institute will continue its sessions during the 
summer. 

Franklin. — The Chambersburg Academy, under the j 
management of J. A. Shumaker, A. M., is making for ' 
itself a fair reputation. Prof. Shumaker, who was for 
fifteen years principal of the Tuscarora Academy, has had 
long experience in his profession, and is a thoroughly com- 
petent teacher. He is ably seconded by an excellent corps 
of assistants. { 



Lancaster. — The School Board of Manheim are about 
to erect a two-story building, for the accommodation of 
four schools under one principal. 

At a recent meeting of the School Board of Lancaster 
city, it was resolved to make arrangements for giving in- 
struction in the German language in one or two of the 
combined primary schools of the city. The English will 
still be taught in these schools, German being added 
merely as an additional branch of study for the benefit of 
those who already speak the language. 

Luzerne. — A new grammar school building in Wilkes- 
barrc was dedicated a short time since with appropriate 
exercises. • The dedicatory address was delivered by Judge 
Conyngham. An o.de, written for the occasion by Mr. 
C. E. Wright, was sung by the pupils. The commence- 
ment of the public schools took place at the same time, 
and a number of prizes, consisting of books, chromos and 
other pictures, awarded to meritorious pupils. Among the 
chromos were some of Prang's best publications, as the 
Blackberries and Vase, Kid*s Playground, Ducklings, etc 
The " prize" to the Principal, Rev. Mr. Collins, from 
his pupils, was a fine gold-headed cane. 

Snyder. — The list of the Freeburg Academy, Mr^ 
Daniel S. Boyer, principal, shows the handsome attend- 
ance during the past year of 147 in the academic and 75 
in the primary department. The County Superintend- 
ent, Mr. Wm. Moyer, is also connected with this institu- 
tion as an instructor. A teachers* normal class has been 
organized and a commercial department added, thus afford- 
ing to the pupil facilities for prosecuting his studies in 
whatever direction he may desire. 



State Superintendents, etc. — The following libt of 
State Officers is from the June number of the American 
Educational Monthly f in which journal, however, the post 
ofRce address of our own State Superintendent is incor- 
rectly given as "Millersville." It should be either Har- 
risburg or Lancaster — the office of the Department of 
Common Schools being at Harrisburg, while Mr. Wick- 
ersham*s place of residence is Lancaster, thirty-six miles 
distant : 
Maine.... Sup. Com. Sch. Warren Johnson. .Topsham. 

N. Hamp. '* •* *' .Amos Hadley Concord. 

Vermont. Sec. Bd. Ed'n. . . A. E. Rankin St. John»b'y 

Ma^ •• " •* ....Joseph White Boston. 

R. I Com Pub. Sch. .J. B. Chapin Providence . 

Conn Sec. Bd. Ed'n...B. G. Northrop.... N. Haven. 

N. Y Sup. Pub. In8t..Abm. B. Weaver.. Albany. 

N.J '* ** " .,E. A. Apgar Trenton. 

Penna. . .Sup. Coin. Sch. .J. P. Wickersham.HarriHburg. 

W. Ya. . . Sup. Free Sell. . . W. R. White Wheeling. 

Ohio C/om Com. Sch. .John A. Norriu. . . . Columbus. 

Michig'n.Sup. Pub. Inst. .Oramel Hosford... Lansing. 

Indiana.. *• '* ** ..G. W. Hoh.s Indiannpoliii. 

Iliinois... ** '• «* ..Newton Bateman.Springfleld. 

Wi8 ** •' '* ..A. J. Craig >Iadiwm. 

Iowa • ..D.F.Wells Dew Molnee. 

Minn.... *♦ " " ..M. H. Dunnell....St. Paul. 

Kent'y... " '• "..Z.A.Smith Frankfort. 

Tenn.\.. «* *' " ..L.F.Drake Jonesboro'. 

Missouri.Snp. Pub. Sch.. .F. A. Parker lefl*. City. 

KanHas..Sup. Pub. Inst.. P. McVickar Topeka. 

Colorado *' " '* ..C. Nuekolls Golden Cityw 

Dakota. . '♦ •• *' . . Jas. S. Foster Yankton. 

Nevada.. " " •* ..A.J.Fisher Carson City.. 

Cal •* " " ..O. P. Fitzgerald.. S. Francisco 

La Sup. Pub. Ed*u..Kobt. M. Lusher.. N. Orleans. 

Texas... Sup. Pub. lnst...E. M. Wheelock... Austin. 

Minnesota. — The Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion reports for the year ending September 30, 1867, 
114,421 children between five and twenty-one years of 
age, an increase of 12,303 over the number reported in 
1866. Estimating the number in certain unreported dis- 
tricts and unorganized sections, the Superintendent thinks 
that the aggregate should be increased to not less than 
125,000. The number attending public schools was 
65,807, an increase of 13,054. The average attend- 
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ance was 29,449. This is a large increase over 1866. 
Of the 48,614 not in attendance a single day at the pub- 
lic schools, 5,000 arc reckoned as having received private 
instruction during some part of the year. The number 
of teachers employed was 2,585: males, 7295 females, 
1,837. There was an increase of 532, oi whom 217 
were men. The average wages of teachers was — males, 
$34.61; females, $22.28 per month. The rates of 
wages were not reported the previous year. 337 school 
houses were built during the year, at a cost of 331,219. 
The estimated value of school houses is $746,291. The 
aggregate expenditure for school purposes was $736,532, 
or $299,221 more than the year before. The school 
fund, November 30, 1867, was 81,541,313. The school 
lands amount to 2,986,666 acres, which, at the average 
rate obtained for that already sold, would bring $18,500,- 
000. The State auditor believes that the fund arising 
from these lands can be managed so as to meet the grow- 
ing wants of the State, and in the end amount to about 
$15,000,000. 

The next Annual Meeting of the State Teachers' 
Association will convene at Minneapolis, August 25. 

New York. — In 1865 the State of New York gave 
the entire proceeds of its land scrip, received from the 
general government and representing 990,000 acres, to 
the Cornell University, Ithica, New York, on certain 
conditions, of which the most important were, that Mr. 
Cornell should give to the Institution $500,000, and that 
one student should annually be received and educated, 
free of all charge of tuition, from each of the one hun- 
dred and twenty-eight assembly districts of the State; 
such students to be designated by a competitive exam- 
ination. Mr. Cornell at once complied with the condi- 
tion, and in addition to this muniticent bequest he has 
given to the Institution two hundred acres of excellent 
land, with buildings, as a farm to be attached to the ag- 
ricultural department; also the Jewett collection in geol- 
ogy and palaeontology, which had cost him $10,000, and 
other gifts amounting to $25,000 more. Arrangements 
have been perfected to open the University to students in 
September next. In addition to the ordinary classical de- 
partments there will be a division of special arts and 
science, designed to educate men to become, at once, 
practically useful in developing the resources and in aid- 
ing in the general progress of the country. The scope 
of the University is broad and practical. In his bequest, 
Mr. Cornell says : ** / 'would found an Institution ivbere 
any person tan find instruction in any study.'''' Besides the 
princely gifts above enumerated, Mr. Cornell has erected 
a free public library with large halls and lecture-rooms, 
at a cost of about $100,000. **The liberal soul shall be 
made fat, and he that watcreth shall be watered also 
himself." 

New Jersey. — We learn from the report of Prof. 
John S. Hart, Principal of the Normal School, for the 
year ending November 30th, 1867, that the total attend- 
ance during the year was 219, of which 17 were males, 
and 202 females. The attendance in the Model School 
was 238. 

At the late commencement at Princeton College the 
Rev. John McLean, D. D., resigned the presidency of 
that institution, in which he has served, in the various 
positions of tutor, professor and president, for the long 
period of fifty years. He leaves the President's post be- 
cause of increasing age and growing infirmities. The 
vote of respect passed by the Alumni is a high tribute to 
his character. The Rev. James McCosh, D. D., of Scot- 
land, who has accepted this position, is expected to begin 
his duties with the opening of the next collegiate term. 
The appointment has seemed to awaken the friends of 



the College to a perception of the necessity of furnishing 
a capital upon which the institution can carrj* on its busi- 
ness. 

About twenty gentlemen of the State of New Jersey 
and New York have raised a fund of $60,000 as an en- 
dowment to support the President. Some $6,000 has 
also been raised to refit and furnish the house which has 
served as the President's residence for 100 years. Lately, 
some of the friends of Nassau Hall have followed the 
fashion of Harvard — have been afraid they could not die 
easy unless they bequeathed something to the funds of the 
College — or, rather, they have determined to do some- 
thing handsome in advance of their death, which is bet- 
ter. Gen. N. N. Halsted, of Newark, N. J., has built a 
large, neat, substantial observatory, costing $40,000, and 
intends that it shall contain the best telescope in the 
United States, and be supplied with all the needfijl ap- 
paratus for scientific investigation. Another friend, John 
C. Green, Esq., a merchant of New York, has given 
$100,000 in United States bonds, as a fund for the im- 
provement of buildtngs, and the increase of libraries. He 
has also purchased, at an expense of $20,000, about four 
acres of ground, with the buildings upon it, to add to the 
College grounds. This will furnish a site for another ed- 
ifice, and remove some old rookeries which have long been 
an eye-sore to the friends of the college. Besides the 
capacious grounds, the tasteful, spacious and substantial 
buildings, and other educational furniture, the College 
now possesses an aggregate endowment of nearly $250,- 
000. 

Ohio. — The fourteenth Annual Report of the School 
Department presents a favorable statement of the pro- 
gress of the schools in the cities, towns, and villages of 
the State, and, so far as school expenditures are concern- 
ed, in the rural districts. The increase of expenditures 
in the entire State, over the previous year, is nearly $1,- 
000,000. The usual summary of statistics is followed 
by a comprehensive view of the design and scope of the 
educational work undertaken by the State, and the claim- 
ed failure of the school system to meet the purpose for 
which it was organized. As remedies for this failure of 
the school system four measures are recommended : 

1. A system of county supervision of schools. 

2. A system of professional instruction for teachers. 

3. The abolition of the sub-district system, and the 
adoption of the township system without subdivisions. 

4. The distribution of the State's gratuity on the basis 
of aggregate school attendance, instead of, as now, on 
the basis of enumeration. 

The State Board of Examiners will hold a meeting at 
Dayton, July 3, for the examination of all applicants for 
State certificates. This certificate is valid in any public 
school of the State during the lifetime of the holder. 
Each candidate is required : 

1. To have had five years' experience as a teacher. 

2. To present to the Board testimonials of success in 
teaching, from Boards of Education, Directors, Trustees, 
or those in whose employment he or she has been, cover- 
ing a period of five years. 

3. To present testimonials of good moral character 
from well known and responsibly persons. 

The original papers, not copies, are required in every 
case. They will be returned after inspection. Certifi- 
cates are not graded. Each candidate will be examined 
in the following branches : Orthography, Reading, Pen- 
manship, Arithmetic, Geography, English Grammar, 
United States History, Physiology, Elementary Algebra, 
Plane Geometr>-, Natural Philosophy, and Theory and 
Practice of Teaching. Any one desiring other branches 
added to the certificate, will be examined in such addi- 
tional branches. 
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The twentieth Annual meeting of the Ohio Teachers' 
Association was held in Dayton, commencing June 30. 
Papers were read before the Association on the following 
topics : Courses of Study for High Schools j Relation of 
Public Schools to Colleges ; County School Supervision ; 
Grided Schools for Rural Districts ; How shall the work 
of Teachers' Institutes in the State be most successfully 
carried forward j and Practical Language Lessons in the 
School-room. 



Rhode Island. — The amount of school money an- 
nually appropriated by the State for the support of public 
schools is 870,000. Of this sum $21,000 is to be dis- 
tributed equally among the school districts, and $49,000 
among the several towns, according to their population, 
under fifteen years of age. Any town, in order to secure 
its proportion of this money, must raise a sum for the 
support of schools, equal to one half of the whole amount 
which it is to receive from the State, 



Book Notices. 



Model Word Books — No. I. The Model Definer, 
ivhk setitences sbovfing the proper use of words. An 
elementary voork containing Definitions and Etymology for 
the little ones. By A. C. fVebb^ Prin. Zane-st. Gram. 
School, Pbila. Second Edition, izmo. P/». 47. Pbila- 
delpbia : Eldredge & Brother. 1868. 
No. II. The Model Etymology, -ufitb sentences showing 
the correct use af words, and a Key gi'ving tbe Analysis 
ef English 'words. Small I imo. Pp. 1 69. Same 
author and publishers. 1868. 

We are not amongst the advocates for commencing the 
study of our vernacular by first introducing the child to 
Latin or Greek roots, or to prefixes or suflixes. Little 
can be effected in this way by the pupil who remains but 
a Jew terms at school, and who never acquires a full 
knowledge even of his own grammar, much less that of the 
Greeks or Romans. True it is, that etymological analy- 
sis often enables the scholar to determine the exact lin- 
gual value as well as the origia of a word, but it is not 
true that etymology is the sole or even the best key to 
the meaning of our English words, — usage having, in 
numerous cases, drawn them very far from their root sig- 
nifications. We have always, therefore, been opposed to 
the practice of confusing the beginner with the study of 
Etymology, in this sense of the term. Still, there is a 
^ce for it in almost every school ; and here are about the 
best, because the briefest, text-books for the purpose we 
have seen. As soon as the learner is a good speller, and 
of sufficient mental maturity to comprehend words, and 
to attempt their explanation, (not definition, for that is 
another aflfair entirely,) in his own language, he may with 
safety and profit be made to analyze them into their roots 
and aflixes, and thus gain a general and systematic power 
of explanation by giving to fixed particles or portions 
those meanings which they bear in all cases. Then 
and to him, this will be a delightful and useful exercise; 
and, guided by a proper teacher but not indulged in to 
the exclusion of the ordinary spelling, reading and gram- 
matical exercises of the school, it will have the happiest 
ef&ct. Thus limited, both as to the pupils and the time 
devoted to it, we are in favor of the study of the etymol- 
ogy and meaning of words, and can safely recommend 
these little books for the purpose. b. 

The Lancaster School Mottoes. Thirty Mottoes and 
the Lord's Prayer. Twelve cards, printed on both sides. 
Price, Si. 00 per set, post-paid. J. P. MeCaskey, Lan- 
caster, Pa. 1868. 

Our Assistant, who sometime since served as chairman 
of a committee to prepare a set of mottoes for the schools 
of Lancaster county, has had the same issued in such 1 
style as to be beautiful and appropriate ornaments for the ! 
school-room, and is prepared to forward sets to teachers , 
elsewhere desiring them. They arc 8 by 14 inches in size, 
printed on heavy card board, of several colors, and are in t 



sufficiently large type to be read from any part of an or- 
dinary sized school-room. Being printed on both sides, 
and thus capable of being turned, the set really consists 
of 24 motto-faces, — containing in all thirty mottoes. As 
specimens of the sentiments, we would specify: "God, 
Country, Neighbor, Self ." "Speak the Truth. No Lie 
Thrives." "Thoroughness first; then Progress." "Be 
Polite. Strive to Please." " Assist the Needy. Have 
Charity for all," &c. We know of no neater or better 
ornaments for the school-room at so small a price. The 
influence of such things is always good; and where teach- 
ers are not supplied with motto cards, it would seem a 
wise policy for the directors of the district to furnish a set 
to each of the schools under their control, to remain per- 
manently as the property of the school. b. 

The Massacre of St. Bartholomew. Preceded by a 
history of the religious ivars in the reign of Charles IX. 
By Henry JVhite. fVith illustrations. i2mo. Pp. 
497. Cloth. New Tor A: Harper & Brothers. 1868. 
This is a good book, and one of the few treatises on 
past events with which the press now teems, that may 
fairly claim the name of History. Without prejudice 
against the Papist or for the Protestant, the author states 
the facts as they occurred, — ^giving in foot-notes his un- 
questionable authorities. And, while he occasionally but 
modestly states his own opinions as to causes and his own 
conclusions, the reader is left at liberty also to form a 
judgment. It is really refireshing, in the flood of one- 
sided ness that prevails, to meet so fair a work, and one as 
to style and arrangement so readable withal. The 4th 
chapter, — giving a description, social, industrial, religious 
and governmental, of France at the accession of Charles 
the IX. is worth the cost of the book. The low condi- 
tion of that great nation at that period, thus shown, is 
necessary to explain, and goes far to palliate, — if ignor- 
ance and degradation ever ean do so — the excesses and the 
cruelties of both parties, that form the subject of the 
work. Herein, also, is a lesson for ourselves. The same 
ignorance and mistaken sense of their rights and duties 
on the part of the masses which deluged France in blood, 
alone sustained and made possible the late Southern rebel- 
lion in this nation. b. 
The Lovers' Dictionary. A Poetical Treasury of Lovers* 
Thoughts, Fancies, Addresses and Dilemmas. Indexed 
with nearly io,ooo references. 12mo. Pp. 789. Green 
Cloth, $2'^^- New York: Harper & Brothers. 1868. 
The title of this book is not happily chosen. As to 
its contents, the names to be found in the long list of, 
poets here represented will at once impress the reader fa- 
vorably. Poetry deals largely in the tender passion, and 
all the leading poets who have ever written are here rep- 
resented in their choicest gems. Many of these arc 
matchless in their beauty, full of playful fancy and 
poetic feeling. The reader will find but little of that 
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sentimental trash which the " lover " title might suggest, 
but on the contrary, genius all the while represented in 
the finest tributes ever paid to affection. The author has 
culled a rare boquet in the thirteen years that he has 
spent upon this " labor of love." The " dictionary " fea- 
ture is designed to render easy of reference any thought, 
line, stanza, or pcem in the bock. m. 

The Gosfel in the Trees. With Pulpit Opinions en 

Common Things. By Alexander Clark, iimo. Pp. 

305. Tinted paper. Philadelphia : J, fV. Daughaday 

& Co. 1868. 

'J'his is a pleasant volume by the founder and Editor of 
the ** School-Day Visitor." Its contents are in the form 
of sermons — for the author is a clergyman, — yet, neither 
so polemical as to be at all sectarian, nor so scientific as 
as to be beyond ordinary comprehension or interest. In 
the f\rst part the Apple, Cedar, Olive, Myrtle, Willow 
and Palm trees arc spoken of in their Bible relations and 
supposed Christian symbolisms; and in the second. Rain, 
Snow, Hail Dress, Glory, &c., are treated of in the same 
manner, as far as their natures admit. The whole is an 
attractive, somewhat impassioned and very figurative 
style, imbued throughout with that Love of God and 
good will to man, which are characteristic of all the au- 
thor's productions. In a mechanical point of view, the 
book is a credit to its publishers. b. 

Men or Our Day; or Biographical Sketches of Patriots, 
Oratcrsy Statesmen, Generals, Reformers, Financiers and 
Merchants, including those ivho in military, political, 
business and social life, are the Prominent Leaders of the 
time in this country. By L. P. Brockett, M. D., antbor 
of the biographical portion of Appleton^s Cyclopedia, etc. 
Elegantly illustrated, with over 42 portraits from life. 
8vo. Pp. 653. Cloth, $3.00. Philadelphia : Zeigler, 
Mc Curdy & Co. Sold only by subscription. 
This work, comprising the pith of two or three dozen 
diluted biographies, is made up of brief but, for the most 
part, satisfactory sketches of more than fifty men whose 
names are often heard and most frequently met with in 
the public prints. Among them are Grant, Sherman, 
Sheridan, Thomas, Meade, Farragut, Stanton, Colfax, 
Wade, Stevens, Wilson, Butler, Logan, Bingham, Trum- 
bull, Fessenden, Sumner, Boutwell, Adams, Curtin, Sew 
ard, Yates, Hamlin, Howard, Reverdy Johnson, Bcechcr, 
Tilton, Greeley, Garrison, Jay Cooke, and others. The 
author, from his long experience in this department of 



literary labor, has learned to seize upon the salient points 
in the life and character of his subject, and to present 
them in such manner as at once to attract and instruct. 
His work — upon the preparation of which some three 
years have been spent, and which has been delayed that 
it might embrace one-third more matter than the origi- 
nal plan contemplated— comes down " to date," giving 
the parts recently played by certain "men of cur day" in 
the great impeachment trial. In mechanical execution 
this book is excellent, being well bound, printed on good 
paper, and illustrated by a large number of portraits en- 
graved on steel by Sartain and Walters, which, for lifi;- 
like expression and delicacy of finish, have seldom been 
equalled. As a work to be sold by subscription, this should 
be one of the successful ventures of the year. u. 

The Children's Picture Book or the Sagacity of An- 
MALS. Illustrated ivith sixty Engravings. By Harri- 
son H^eir. Small 4/0. Pp, 276. Tinted paper and 
cloth binding. Neiv fork: Harper Sf Brothers. 
This is a very entertaining book for the ycung folks- 
telling all the wonderful stories about the doings of ani- 
mals in extraordinary cases. Had the compiler (whoever 
he may be) preceded the collection with a short treatise 
on Reason and Instinct, — the one knowing little at the 
beginning but always improving, the other complete at 
first and never changing except, as it were, by accident, — 
and had he taken the pains to explain that the instances 
of " sagacity " here given are the mere accidental de- 
partures from the routine of Instinct, the book would 
have been quite as amusing and more instructive. 

Messrs. Eldredge 8c Bro., 17 and 19 South Sixth St., 

I Philadelphia, have just issued a new edition of their il- 
lustrated descriptive catalogue, comprising sixt)'-four 
pages. Both of the members of the firm have been 
teaehers and bring a practical knowledge of a teacher's 
wants to their business. In addition to their own publi- 
cations, their catalogue contains a list of articles for every 
school, and a well selected list of books for the teacher's 
library. It will be mailed, free of postage, on application. 
Jeanie's Quiet Life. By the Author of St. Olave's,'' etc. 

i Pp. 128. Neiv York: Harper & Brothers, $0 cts, 
A pleasant stor\', pretty well told, teaching the great 

I lesson that only through suffering and disappointment can 
some natures be purified and strengthened for the service 
both of God and man. " 'Tis only noble to be good," is 

, a fitting text upon the title page. m. 
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Department of Common Schools, ^ 
Harrisburg, August, 1868. j 

DOCUMENTS RECEIVED. 



Teachers' Advocate for July. 

Ohio Educational Monthly for July. 

Musical Mirror for June. 

Circular of Chambersburg i^cademy, J. H. Shumaker, 
A. M., Principal. 

Catalogue of Doylestown English and Classical Seminary. 

Annual Report of the Normal, Model, Grammar and 
Common Schools of Upper Canada for the year 1866. 



Commencement Programme of Andalusia College. 

Journal of Education, Toronto, Canada. 

Catalogue and Circular of the Pennsylvania State Nor- 
mal at Edinboro', Pa, 

Catalogue and Circular of the Pennsylvania State Nor- 
mal School at Mansfield, Pa. 

Report of the Union Schools, Salem, Ohio. 

Circular of the Curry Institute, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion of the State of Kentucky. 

Journal de L' instruction Publique, Quebec, Canada. ^ 

Catalogue of the Officers and Students of Lincoln Uni- 
versity. 
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FiTSt Annual Report of the Board of State Charities of 
the State of Ohio. 

Report of the Committee on Qualification of Teachers, 
Philadelphia. 

Programme of the National Teachers' Association for 
iS6S. 



No. 



PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 

NAME. ADDRESS. 



126 

117 
IS8 
129 

130 

133 
»34 
135 
136 

137 
138 

^39 

140 

141 
142 

H3 
144 
145 
146 

H7 
148 

H9 
150 



Daniel Lewis St. Clair, Schuylkill Co. 



Hiram B. Jacobs. 

Jane A. Kerr 

Maria L. Nolcn 

Mary Clemons 

Elizabeth King 

E. M. Green 

Theodore R. Johnson.. 

Matilda Benjamin 

J. H. Helm 

J. D. Cope 



T. McQ. Humes . 
James Silliman . . 

A. J. Buffington. 



Martin Gantz 

George J. Luckey.... 
Henry A. Earhart.... 

J. Marshall Cook 

C. F. Chamberlain. ., 
J. D. Chamberlain . . . 

Joanna Coleman 

Rebecca B. Knowles. 

E. B. Parker 

J. F. McClaren 

Sallic M. Hunter 



May town, Lancaster 
Lewistown, Mifflin 
Harrisburg, Dauphin 
Warren, Warren 



Ashland, Schuylkill " 
Harrisburg, Dauphin " 
Manor, Lancaster " 
McKean*s Old Stand, 

Westmoreland County. 
Manordale, « " 

McKean's Old Stand, 

Westmoreland County. 
Bentleyville, Washington 

County. 
New Castle, Lawrence Co. 
Pittsburgh, Allegheny " 
Lykens, Dauphin '* 

Pittsburgh, Allegheny " 
Mosiertown, Crawford ** 
Spring Boro, " " 
Newtown, Bucks ** 

it a « 

Jersey Shore, Lycoming " 
Pittsburg, Allegheny " 



least two experienced Institute instructors. In no other 
way can that regular, systematic instruction which the 
teachers most need be imparted. Interesting essays may 
be read at an Institute, eloquent lectures may be delivered, 
able discussions may take place, fine music may enliven 
the occasion, and little that is practically valuable in the 
work of teaching rind a lodgment in the minds of the 
teachers in attendance. All these may be well enough, 
but what the teachers most need is to he taught^ taught in 
regular, connected lessons, and this cannot be done except 
by well qualified instructors. We cannot expect to in- 
crease largely, if at all, the aggregate number of teachers 
in attendance, though some counties will do much better, 

, but there is great room for improvement in the methods 

I of imparting instruction. 



INSTITUTES FOR 1867. 

Reports have now been received firom County Institutes 
held in every County in the Commonwealth. The num- 
ber of actual Teachers in attendance at them foots up 
10,268, a very much larger number of teachers than ever 
attended in a single year the Institutes of any State in the 
Union. As an educational fact it is something to be 
proud of. 



INSTITUTES FOR 1868. 

Superintendents are beginning to fix the times of hold- 
ing the Institutes for 1868, and to make preparation for 
them. It is wise to begin the work in time. Some 
counties lost very much last year by postponing their In- 
stitutes to too late a day, and not spreading that full in- 
formation before the teachers and the people which is 
necessary to awaken the requisite amount of interest to 
bring out a full attendence and secure the best results. 
No such mistake will be made this year. 

No instruction or advice further than has already been 
given is deemed necessary in reference to the manage- 
ment of the Institutes for the present year. For such in- 
struction and advice the school officers interested are re- 
spectfully referred to the numbers of the Journal for Au- 
gust, 1867, and for February of the present year. 

It may not be amiss, however, to say that in order to 
make an Institute in the highest degree successful, there 
most be employed for the whole time of its sessions at 



QUESTION AND ANSWER. 

Question. Is it in accordance with the true intent 
and meaning of the Normal School law for the Board of 
Trustees of a State Normal School to place the appoint- 
ment of teachers and employees and the whole pecuniary 
and disciplinarj' control of it in the hands of a Principal ? 
Answer. It requires but a very slight study of the 
Normal School law to be able to answer this question in 
the negative. Owing to some peculiar circumstances, 
such an arrangement has been suffered to exist at some of 
our State Normal Schools, but it is felt to be derogatory 
to the character of these institutions and contrary to the 
law under which they were established. It ought not to 
continue any longer than is absolutely necessary. Indeed, 
it is very doubtful 'whether an institution managed in 
this way can be considered a State Normal School, or is 
in any way entitled to the appropriations made by the 
State to such institutions. 

In support of this opinion it is only necessary to cite 
quotations from two or three sections of the law. 

Sec. Ill provides " That the pecuniary affaire of each 
of said schools shall be managed, and the general control 
exercised by a board of trustees.** 

This provision makes it the plain duty of boards of 
Trustees to fix the charges for tuition and boarding, the 
salaries of teachers, and the wages of employees. It 
places the whole pecuniary management in their hands. 
The Principal of such a school should receive a fixed 
salary like any other officer. He should have nothing to 
do with the pecuniary affairs of the school except as the 
agent of the Trustees. 

Sec. yi provides that " Each school shall have at least 
six professors of liberal education and known ability in 
their respective departments," and, further on, that "The 
Principal of each Normal School shall be a professor of 
such one of the six indispensable branches as may be as- 
' signed to him by the Trustees.** 1 

I From this it is clear that the professore are all to be 
I elected by the Trustees, the Principal included, and to 
i each is to be assigned by them his special dut)' as an in* 
structor. The Principal of course must have the super- 
vision of the whole work of instruction, but it is no part 
of his duty under the law to appoint teachers. 

In the same section it is provided that "He (the princi- 
pal,) shall be charged with the whole discipline and in- 
' terior government of the school, in conformity with such 
, regulations as shall, from time to time, be adopted by the 
Trustees, and approved by the State Superintendent of 
I Common Schools.*' 

This provision is in conformity with the whole law. 

, It makes the Trustees th: highest authority in matters 

relating to the discipline of the school as they are in the 

management if its pecuniary affairs and the election of the 

\ members is its faculty. 
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NEW NORMAL SCHOOL. If the policy now recommended be adopted, it is ad- 

rni. o- .u Ml u ., . ,. . J- . • .. . LI- u ' ^"'^*^^ ^^^^ directors estimate the qualifications of teachers 

The Sixth will probably be the next district to establish , arrr.r/iin» r^ i-k- ^«n«..,;.«, ^k j \ jj . u n t 

o XT 1 c L 1 ^il . r u • • according to the tollowmg method : Add together all the 

a State Normal School the corner stone of 6uch an. nsti- I fi „„ ,he certificate set opposite the names of the 

tunon having been laid w,th apKropr.ate ceremon.« at , several branches of study, and divide the sum by the n»m- 
Bloomsburg, Columbia county, on the ajth of June last, ter of branches; then tike the number so obtained and 
m the pre«nceof the Governor of the Commonwealth. \ .^j j^ j„ ^^e numbet marked on the certificates for the 
the State Supermtendent, many leading citizens of that p,„ji„ „f Teaching, and divide this sum by two, and 
and surrounding counUes and several thousand spectators. , ,,, ,he result mark the standing of the teachers, accord- 
This school {ecms to be growing up like some of those ,.-. ^k:-K tk-;.. o,u-: ^ u j j t^- .u- 1. 

1 J ^i^vuj Ai fr^j.£ 1^^ wnich their salaries may be graded. If this course be 

already established. A large number of students first col- -j«„f.j aw^^*.^^ .. ^ l u u- n 

f j.uT^u- j^^Li- adopted, directors can agree to pay teachers holding Per- 

lect about a good teacher. Their parents and public , -„ ' „/ «^ d «f - : 1 e^ .-/ i ^ • 

..... ^. _.^ ,j. J . j'^, manent or Professional Certificates, a certain sum per 

spirited citizens become interested m education and resolve --,^„»k ♦K^e- ..,k« k* • xt . j- ^ 

, ,. , • .-^ .• r 1 • r L- L J ; "^oJith, those who obtain Nos. i, 2, 3, 4, according to 

to establish an institution of learning of a higher order. I ,he method herein indicated, certain other less amo^t, 
A lot IS purchased and a building is erected costing !>35,- p„ „onth. The payment made during a term can be 
000.00. Itissuggested tothem toenlarge itso asto bring I _j„ ,.„ ,^^^.,„^ ^^i A ^ , ■* 1 l j 

, P" . r L XT 1 c u 1 1 J n^ade on account, and as the exact salary can only be de- 

It up to the requirements of the Normal School law, and j„„i„,j „ ,,,, ^„j ^f , ^^^^ ^„j ^i,/i„ ^ ^^^^ j^. 

the ?<lvantages of so doing are pointed out More money j „t„,, ^„„^^ ;„ ^^e school room, there will be 

IS raised, additional land is purchased, and new buildings ' _ ^^„c..,«f. o«.:«, 1 » .k .. u ^ i rr _* 

' J J u r Li • T/- * constant stimulus to the teacher to make every eflort to 

are commenced under the most favorable auspices. If no ^^^,^ ^ j school 

ill luck overtake them, the enterprising citizens of Blooms- I WK^^ ;« «««, »-!. j j* ; -- »k .k 

, J • • '^ 'Ilk ki 1 1 ji L L £ What 18 now recommended is not a mere theor>':the 

burg and vicinity, will be able to look proudly, by the first „i-_ k„ l„^„ ^j^^^ j • j- ► • ^ j j L ir 

, ^ CT \. -k £ XT 1 c k 1 L Mj t P'*" *^** been adopted m many districts and proved itself 

day of Tanuary next, upon the finest Normal School build- ■,„ut. k., ;►« „^j <• •* t. • j • j .k ^ u j r j- 

. "^ . J . c/. 11 Ik 1 r.k • k J %ii "gnt by Its good fruits. It is desired that boards of direc- 

mgs in the State-all the work of their own hands. May ^^^ ^j^ould try it. 

their fondest hopes of the success of the school be realized. ' 



TEACHERS' SALARIES. 



INDIANA COUNTY. 



The attention of the various Boards of Directors I Since printing the preceding Statistical Table, the three 
throughout the State, is asked to a suggestion in reference i ^^'"''"'^ reports from Indiana county have been received. 
T achers' salaries ^ increase the totals for that county as follows: Pro- 

\la.r,ougit„'iep^iJ^cc<,rJhgtoMrfual!J!ca,io«.. I ;:;si<'«I Certificates granted,. 4; Professional Certificate, 
The fact is, however, fhat at prestnt in nine-tenth, of Granted, 8; Schools Visited, 79; Directors Accompanying 
L J- .. •^*; 1U..1- «/«««..*-.«..;«« :- ^«:j * vr. .• I Superintendent, i6: Institutes Attended, 7; Educational 
the districts, little or no attention is paid to qualifications I »* ,• a ^ j j ^^^ c • a^/k • 1 r> c 

in fixing salaries. It is held that this practice is wrong , """"«^ ^"'"i' ^' ^' ^7 '" ^•' ^' ' ' 

for the following reasons : "* | **''" Travelled, 675 ; Official Letters Written, 40. 

ist. It is unjust to qualified teachers. In all kinds of i — ♦ 

business except teaching, men are paid according to the ' COMMENTS ON THE STATISTICAL TABLE. 

amount of work they perform, and their skill in perform- I 

ing it. An apprentice to one of the mechanic arts, does Through the promptness of Superintendents, the De- 
not expect to receive as much wages as an accomplished partment is able to publish the usual Statistical Table 
workman. Neither ought it to be expected that a teacher complied fi-om their monthly reports earlier than usual. 
who holds a Provisional Certificate, should receive the I Complete reports have been received fi'om all the counties 
same salary as one who has won a Professional or Perm a- except three from the county of Indiana, 
nent Certificate. ' The statistics furnished by City and Borough Superin- 

2d. It discourages efforts for improvement. As things \ tendents are not included in this table. As soon as it can 
are now, a teacher may leave any one of fifteen hundred be done with advantage, these will be presented in a dif- 
districts in Pennsylvania, attend, at considerable expense ferent table. 

and some inconvenience, a Normal Institute or a Normal As compared with the table of last year, it appears that 

School, and after a year or two years spent in qualifying there were 89 more public examinations held and 231 
himself for his duties, return to the same district and re- 1 less private examinations ; 754 more male teachers were ex- 
cel ve no higher salary than those who remained at home amined ; 271- more female teachers were examined; 441 
and made no improvement. This practice is a clog upon more persons were examined who never taught; 398 
progress in school affairs. It keeps those at home who more male applicants were rejected; 226 more female ap- 
ought to attend school. It tends to discourage the read- i plicants were rejected ; 54 more teachers were granted 
ing of educational journals and books on teaching. It Provisional Certificates; 263 more teachers were granted 
allows to ignorance, idleness and incompetency, the same } Provisional Certificates; 27 more certificates were annul- 
reward as is allotted to intelligence, industry and skill, 1 led; 103 more schools were visited; the length of each 
and thus stands in the way of all improvement. visit was 5 minutes less; 381 more directors visited the 

It may be objected that the public money of a district ■ schools with the Superintendents; 15 less Institutes were 
should be divided equally among the schools, which 1 attended by Superintendents, and 48 more educational 
would not in general be the case if the teachers were paid I meetings; 157 more days were spent in official duty; 
according to qualifications. There may be some force in ; 2036 more miles were traveled; and 2281 more letters 
this objection, but surely not sufficient to justify the in- [ were written on official busidess. 

justice now done to teachers, and the stumbling-block This table presents very conclusive evidence of progrcs?. 
now thrown in the path of educational progress by pursu- j The number of private examinations has greatly decreased, 
ing a diflerent policy. Besides, in the course of a few and even of those reported many were rather special tx- 
years, the amounts received by the different schools of a ' aminations than frit-ate ones. A verj' largely increased 
district would in any event be equalized, either by placing number of teachers have been rejected, showing that the 
good teachers in all the schools or by making changes in standard of qualifications is being raised. The large 
locating good teachers. number of Professional Certificates granted, is accounted 
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Ibr by the fact that all the old certificates of that grade 
had to be renewed. District Institutes were not as nu- 
merously held as in past years, but educational meetings 
were held in larger numbers. The aggregate of work 
done by Superintendents is greater than ever was done 



before in one year in this State, and is probably greater 
than was ever before done in any State. 

The exhibit of work done by most of the Superinten- 
dents is entirely satisfactory, that of a few might be made 
to look better. 



STATISTICS FROM COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS' MONTHLY REPORTS, FROM JUNE, 1867, 
^ TO JUNE, 1868. 



COUNTIES. 



AdaiuA 

Allegheny 

Arm!«trong 

Beaver 

Bedford 

Berk* 

Blair 

Bradford 

Buck^ 

Butler 

Cambria 

Cameron 

Carbon 

Centre 

Cbei<ter 

Clarion 

Clearlield 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Oawford 

Cumberlanil 

Dauphin 

Delaware 

Elk 

Erie 

Favette 

Forest 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Greene 

Hnntinguoii 

^Indiana 

Jeflersoii 

Juniata 

Lancaster 

Lawrence 

Lebanon 

I^hlgh 

Luzerne 

Lvcomiiig 

AfcKean 

Mercer 

Mitflin 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Montour 

Northampton 

Northumberlaiul 

Perry 

Pike 

Potter 

Schuylkill 

Snyder 

Somerset 

Sullivan 

Susquehanna 

Tioga 

Union 

Venango 

Warren 

WaMiingtoii 

Wayne 

Westmoreland 

AVvouilng 

York 
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4 


134 
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53 
23 

8 

40 

2(» 

•"5 

27 

8 

G 

4 

2 

15 

15 

14 

29 

8 

14 

3 

4 

19 



4! 2(>4 

231 

169 

114 

8 

5! 150 

4! 53 

KM) 

217 

36 

201 

122 

176 

21 

26 

278 

128 

189 

18 

80 

JO 

55 

108 

35 

151 

26 

319 

14 

310 



73 
729 
136 
183 

70 
118 

67 

44:^ 

150 

164 

155 

18 

49 

104 

381 

123 

93 

45 

93 

549 

79 

95 

112 

33 

395 

69 
74 

17 

63 

179 

112 

41 

287 

197 

49 

41 

380 

148 

97 

296 

56 

13 

99 

65 

41 

37 

37 

50 

133 

193 

9 

82 

3.32 

428 
Z\ 

19:? 

?09 

2r»:{ 
230 

:W3 

104 

92 



16- 
K\ 
51 

100 

157 
44 
19 

1 

3.1 
91 
24 
79 
39 
45 
20 
54 
127 
34 

.33 
111 
195 
32 
91 

:t4 

1181 
.in 
139 

2K 
136 




Xotalft |1J>W 890 7798 969614781) 1 1002 1522 14707 427! 44 13610 1 1-45 2772; 290 44«;; 12<Ki;?|ll«:{mi 11706 



*f Reports for March, April an 1 May nit n ceived. 
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CORRECTION. 

In the July number of the youmaly the address of 
Superintendent Chapman, of Cambria count}, was given 
Johnstown j it should have been Ebensburg. 

STATE APPROPRIATIONS. 

The State Appropriation which the Department is now 
paying out is the 8355,000.00 appropriation made in 



1867. It is somewhat less than that paid out last year in 
consequence of a large deduction from the aggregate 
amount distributed which had to be made in favor of the 
city of Philadelphia to make up a loss suffered by that 
city the previous year, owing to an oversight in the pre- 
paration of the appropriation bill. The amount distribu- 
ted in the State after making all deductions for this year 
is ^220,695.95 J for last year it was 8239,813.98. 

The $500,000.00 appropriation will not be paid out 
to the districts until 1869. 

This statement will answer many inquiries. 



Original Communications, etc. 



RELATION OF COMMON SCHOOLS 
TO HIGHER INSTITUTIONS.* 



The successive steps of an education de- 
mand that every agency requisite to secure 
the full development of the human mind, and 
prepare it for active usefulness, should be 
brought to bear in these latter days of pro- 
gress. 

The nursery with its myths and v^^eird spirits, 
its fairy tales and ghost stories, can only be 
found in the memories of our grand-mothers. 
The log school-house, with its wooden chim- 
ney, its slab benches, illiterate teacher, and 
" Old Dilworth," has given place to a modern 
structure, improved and comfortable in all its 
surronndings. The academy, then unknown, 
now adorns many a neighborhood, and adds to 
the general diffusion of knowledge. The col- 
lege of former days, with its narrow curricu- 
lum, now yields to the well-endowed, well- 
iilled chairs of science and art, as well as clas- 
sical literature and mathematics. Earnest 
thoughtful ness demands concentrated effort on 
the part of the educational forces of the land. 
This concentration of energy is one of the 
great questions before us, not only for discus- 
sion, but also for solution. Ignorance must be 
fought and conquered "on this line," and every 
agency, from the humblest mother in the ham- 
let by the wayside, to the learned Doctor who 
presides over the most effective college in our 
country, must be urged and influenced to per- 
form a living part in this great moral battle. 

No single agency works in harmony with 
any other. The common school teacher is 
too often called to act in the capacity of the 
matron. How many academies accomplish 
their chief designs the preparation of students 
for college ? Are not their energies, in too 
many cases, spent upon the common branches, 
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the field of labor of others, while their own 
remains but partially cultivated? They send 
their students imperfectly prepared to the col- 
lege, and upon this false, unstable foundation, 
the college rears a structure that the waves of 
time dash to the ground. To harmonize these 
discordant elements must be the work of the 
present generation. This leads me to the con- 
sideration of the topic assigned — the Relation 
of the Common Schools to the Higher Institu- 
tions of Learning. 

The common school has been called the 
people's college, as though thorough training 
were a privilege belonging to an aristocracy of 
intellect. We should educate every man to 
that standard where thought assumes control, 
prejudice is broken, and narrow-mindedness 
knows no place, though it require the com- 
pleteness of the university to do it. The 
theory of our common school system is as 
nearly faultless as most of human systems. 
Would that we could say the same of its prac- 
tice .> 

■ In its relations to the higher institutions of 
learning, it is not independent of them. With- 
out their aid the vast fields of thought would 
lie unexplored, space would remain unmeasured, 
the beauties of science would be covered by the 
mists of ignorance, and the harmonies of crea- 
tion would be a void to the mind. From the 
very nature of the instruction given, the com- 
mon school must be a servant among servants, 
doing its own work thoroughly, for when it 
reaches and embraces the course of study of 
the higher institutions it then ceases to be a com- 
mon and general system of education, and be- 
comes a complete system of intellectual de- 
velopment, — the very thing greatly desired 
by every true educator. Under its present or- 
ganization, this it cannot be, for it is wisely 
confined to the consideration of certain primary 
subjects, The time has not yet arrived for the 
thorough education of the masses. They must 
be thoroughly learned in those primary sub- 
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jects; they must be taught to yearn for stronger 
meat. To secure these results, well- trained 
intellect must lead the forces, and our higher 
institutions of learning must supply these lead- 
ers. The relations of the educational agencies 
arc so closely connected that the common 
school cannot be an independent organization. 
It must not be too intensely practical. Theory 
may accompany, but should never supplant, prac- 
tice. However beautiful in theory, nothing is 
valuable until developed by practice. Much 
less, then, should mere book-learning so occupy 
the mind as to unfit it for that practice neces- 
sary to every man's success. But we maintain 
that the system that only introduces and turns 
the mind to what is necessary in gaining and 
heaping up this world's goods is a partial failure. 
It ceases to be practical, and degenerates into 
the utilitarian. That mind is not well de- 
veloped, that man is not useful, who can see no 
beauty in nature only where nature can be 
made subservient to the increase of wealth. 
In many of our rural districts this spirit is life. 
It is the spirit that despises education, and in 
many cases it is the spirit that permeates and 
controls inexperienced teachers. While the 
common school must mainly deal with the 
practical, it must at the same time look to that 
preparation of the mind which leads the im- 
mortal part of man into new fields of thought, 
and properly prepares the soul for unlimited 
enjoyment in the presence of God. It must 
not be so intensely practical as not to lead the 
mind to soar above the utilitarian spirit, and 
desire to seek knowledge from every legitimate 
source. 

While theoretically it covers sufficient scope, 
practically it must be more far-reaching and 
thorough. There is need to awaken in the 
mind of each child a desire to investigate step 
by step, every source of knowledge. This can 
only be accomplished by patient toil and per- 
severing effort. This is the effective work of 
the common school. With its successful ac- 
complishment, other desirable things will fol- 
low. The rude, untrained mind will not look 
upon this as the main point in the instruction 
of the common schools, but will rather cling to 
the forcing upon the mind of masses of useless 
matter, void of interest to the child, and cal- 
culated to extinguish any feeling of earnest de- 
sire that may arise. May we not so develop 
' the common school as to reach that point of 
excellence by which a smattering of knowledge 
in the primary branches, from orthography on- 
ward, may be succeeded by such a knowledge 
as will fit the youth of the land to enter the 
higher institution with a confidence of further 
success and higher attainments in the field of 



knowledge ? 

These might be the results of the system, 
but an experience in the school-room has taught 
that its development has not yet reached such 
results, except in the case of unusually well- 
developed natural powers of mind. 

It is the province of the common school to 
awaken a deeper interest in education in the 
minds of the people. It has their confidence 
and support. They rely upon it for such . 
knowledge as they think they need. They 
should receive much more than they ask, and 
in this manner may be created the desire to 
drink deeper at the Pierian spring. The people 
are alive to the opening of institutions of learn* 
ing. The hill-tops are crowned with school- 
houses, academies and colleges, but in many 
instances they are satisfied with this effort. 
They look not to the qualifications of those 
who aim to teach. Experience will not recom- 
mend, moral character bears no weight, skill is 
entirely rejected, and scholastic learning is a 
useless incumbrance. The neglect of the qual- 
ifications introduces men into the common 
school especially, who are a dead weight upon 
the system ; who crush out the enthusiasm of 
its friends, and encourage the croakings of its 
enemies, and thus retard the workings of the 
whole system of thorough education. 

Another relation within the province of the 
common school is to raise the standard of edu- 
cation so high that well-trained professional 
teachers alone can aspire to the pedagogue's 
chair, and assume the training of young minds. 
To accomplish this, we need the united instru- 
mentality of parents and educators — parents to 
look well to the educational interests at stake, 
and teachers to establish and maintain a profes- 
sional zeal and a high standard of acquirements 
that will lead our school authorities to fairly 
discriminate between effective work and pro- 
fessional skill on the one hand, and inexperi- 
enced ignorance on the other. 

The time must surely soon pass, when em- 
bryo doctors, lawyers and ministers will fill our 
school-rooms, making the noble calling of the 
teacher merely a stepping stone to what they 
deem a higher profession. The higher insti- 
tutions of learning are deeply interested in this 
relation, for, until a change takes place, there 
can be no professional common school teachers 
— no complete training of our youth in the 
primary branches through the medium of the 
common school — no thoroughness of prepara- 
tion for a life-work in the school-room — no de- 
termination to so labor in the development of 
mind as to bring forth before the world well- 
trained intellect — no incentive to urge the young 
to great achievements in the field of letters — - 
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nothing but the gathering of a few dollars to 
ease the way to law, or medicine, or divinity. 

The great bond, the most powerful relation 
of -the common school to the high^ institutions 
of learning, is embodied in the inculcation of 
truth. We should all teach truth for its own 
sake. Our constant aim should be, not only to 
arouse the active powers of the mind, but also 
to direct and guide the mind into the proper 
channels of true and correct thought. Many 
a soul has perished in the darkness of mental 
anguish through the errors of blind guidance. 
The foundations of the structure must be sure, 
and their condition is mainly determined in our 
common school-rooms. There the future of 
our country is determined for weal or woe. 
Who are thus wielding such mighty influences? 
Is it not the profession of teachers? and shall 
not their work be so developed and so matured 
as to show the skill of master workmen ? Here, 
common school teachers, is a position, which 
entitles you to equal rank with collegiate in- 
structors. It is a post of honor upon which 
all must stand. It is the grand end and design 
of education, and to attain which every educa- 
tor should strive. Its accomplishment will be 
our reward now, and in the future our failure 
will surely add to our future disquietude. 

Do not for a moment suppose that we con- 
sider the higher institutions of learning as 
having reached that success attainable as aids 
to thorough education. Like the common 
school, they suffer from the same causes and 
in a greater degree. The failure of the com- 
mon school entails disappointment, and brings 
dismay to the higher institutions, just as sap- 
ping the foundation stones cf a tremendous 
structure causes it to shake and tremble to its 
summit. Our whole aim, our undivided efforts 
should be to cast aside the worn-out machinerv 
of form and caste — to awaken in the breasts of 
the people a stronger desire to know, to think, 
to develop error and truth, that they may re- 
ject the former and choose the latter; — that 
through the medium of their own mind, they 
may consider and decide, each one for himself, 
the questions that truth ever presents to the 
mind, — that the great body of the rising gen- 
eration may be thinkers who will assist in the 
great struggle for the overthrow of ignorance. 

THE COLLEGES OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mr. Editor : In the July number of vour , 
excellent Journal, you call attention to a bill ' 
presented to the State Legislature, at its last 
session, in regard to the Colleges of our State, 
and invite criticism upon the plan there set 
forth. It is a difficult task to attempt a radical 



opposition to the plan proposed by gentlemen 
of such high standing among the educators of 
our State, yet, in our view, the same effect 
which the originators of the bill purpose, 
could be much better accomplished in a dif- 
ferent way. 

It is a lamentable fact that Pennsylvania does 
not possess one first-class College, — a fact that 
has more than once brought a blush of shame 
to the cheek of every enlightened Pennsylva- 
nian ; and how to remedy this defect has caused 
many anxious thoughts. The plan proposed, 
crude as it seems, is, nevertheless, a cause of 
great rejoicing, because it shows that this very 
important subject is beginning to attract the at- 
tention of educated men. The intention of 
the framers of the bill evidently is to elevate 
the standard of education in the State, and thus 
far their purpose is most commendable ; but the 
plan they propose is in m^ny respects very de- 
fective. 

At this advanced era of popular Education, 
no college or university can attain a high posi- 
tion, unless it can combine all the appliances of 
education which the genius of the age de- 
mands; and to do this, it must possess a large 
corps of Instructors in all the departments, cer- 
tainly not less than thirty in number, selected 
from among the most liberally educated men in 
the couutry. 

Now, by the plan proposed, no one of our 
Colleges and Universities at present in opera- 
tion, can receive sufficient aid from the State to 
enable it to compete, in point of efficiency, 
with even the second-class New England Col- 
leges, to say nothing of Yale and Harvard, or 
the University of Michigan. 

It requires but a moment's reflection to per- 
ceive that Yale and Harvard are pre-eminent 
among New England Colleges, not on account 
of age, per se, but because, by their liberal en- 
dowments and extended curricula, they present 
greater inducements to students of greater am- 
bition. If Pennsylvania had a University as 
liberally endowed and as well conducted as the 
University of Michigan, for instance, its suc- 
cess would be as marked. There is nothing mi- 
raculous in the growth of a University; it is 
all the result of fixed law ; it is not time alone 
that developed such marked success as has 
crowned the Institutions we have mentioned, 
but it is merit. Let Pennsylvania give her en- 
dowment to that one of her Colleges which can 
obtain the most from other sources also, and if 
the officers of the College are gentlemen of 
liberal culture and enlarged views, Pennsylva- 
nia v.-ill, in ten years from now, have a Uni- 
versity whose reputation and usefulness will 
equal any in the land.. But if, through a spirit 
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of short-sighted and mistaken generosity, she 
attempts to dole out a meagre gift to each of 
her many Institutions, we shall continue to be 
the rear guard in higher education, excellent as 
is our system of primary schools. 

Ltt us not, then, commit the fatal blunder 
of expending the public money without ma- 
terial advantage to the cause which we would 
foster; and let us remember that we do no in- 
jury to the other Colleges of our State, if we 
are generous enough to ourselves to establish a 
University worthy of the fame of the Keystone 
State. 

There are several institutions in the State 
which might compete for the State endowment ; 
but it should not be forgotten that we already 



have a State University in Philadelphia, which 
has been struggling for years to maintain an ex- 
istence ; and we understand the Alumni of that 
institution have recently made arrangements to 
raise an endowment of 8500,000, and to re- 
move the Literary Department out of the city. 
If, now, the State would vote an additional an- 
nuity of 850,000 to $75,000, we could soon 
have a State University — a great Free School, 
which would command the respect of the whole 
nation. 

It was our intention to discuss other parts of 
the proposed bill, but we have already exceed- 
ed the limits we intended; and must, therefore, 
defer further discussion to another time. 

West Chester. c. l. maris. 
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ILLINOIS SCHOOL-HOUSE ABROAD. 

Europeans who have derived their notions of 
American schools and schoolmasters from Irv- 
ing's immortal sketch of Ichabod Crane, and the 
temple of learning over which he reigned in 
the dreamy times and precincts of Sleepy Hol- 
low, must have experienced a new sensation on 
viewing in the Champs de Mars, at the recent 
Exposition, the genuine, modern American ru- 
ral school-house sent there by Mr. Bowen and 
others, Commissioners for Illinois. The lead- 
ing educational journal of Paris, the Manuel 
de P Instruction Primaire, makes this model 
free school-house the text for a minute and 
glowing account of the American free school 
system, and its tendency to raise the condition 
of the whole people, politically, religiously, 
pecuniarily, and socially. 

Among the features in our system which con- 
trast with the French, are the exclusion of re- 
ligious instruction, and the substitution of moral 
teaching by mottoes suspended or painted on the 
walls, such as '*A fault confessed is half re- 
dressed," " Angels can do no more than he who 
does his best," &c. The French journal evi- 
dently sees a better virtue in such instruction 
than in a catechism about transubstantiation or 
the Pope's infallibility. The facts that the 
same advantages are afforded to girls as to boys, 
that they generally attend the same schools, 
frequently study and recite in the same rooms 
and classes, that the girls rival and often 
surpass the boys in many of the most mascu- 



line studies, mathematics, the sciences and his- 
tory, and that a majority of the teachers, even 
of , advanced classes, are women, there being in 
Illinois 9,539 female against 6,533 ^^^^ teach- 
ers — all these things strike the French mind 
with a sense of the marvellous and the ludi- 
crous. A French journal which should seek to 
bring about such an innovation in France would 
experience as serious a loss of subscribers as an 
American journal that should advocate nudity, 
or free-love, or any other indecency. French 
girls must be educated in seclusion, and only 
very slightly and superficially at that. The 
example of the apostle, who suffered not a 
woman to teach, applies there to school- 
houses and arithmetic, as well as to cathe- 
drals and theology. 

The French marvel also at the enormous 
proportion of our youth who, without com- 
pulsory laws, attend school. Of the 700,000 
children of both sexes in Illinois, over 574,000 
are attending the free primary, grammar and 
high schools, and 29,319 attend the private 
schools and colleges. More than six in seven 
are thus constantly attending school, and of 
course a still larger proportion at some time in 
their youth receive school instruction. Won- 
der is expressed at the vast expense for which 
we are willing to tax ourselves to secure free 
and universal education. The State of Illinois, 
with a population of 2,250,000, gives to public 
instruction alone about 1 2,000,000 francs (more 
than 81 per capita,) for each inhabitant, and S3 
for each child in the State. The French sre 
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Struck by the great variety of our text books, 
by our apparatus, globes, maps, and means for 
"object-teaching," many of which are as un- 
known in the primary schools of France, as 
they were under the ferule of Ichabod Crane. 
They are much struck by the arrangement of 
our desks, by which each pupil has a chair 
with a back, proportioned to his size, and sits 
at a desk alone, or shares it with only one 
pupil, as isolated and independent as a Senator 
in our Legislative halls, and far more comfort- 
able than a member of the British Parliament, 
ensconced in the square box-pews of West- 
minster. 

They note the fact that each of these desks 
is provided with an inkstand, and a place for 
books and pens. They contrast all this with 
the French system where the boys sit in rows 
on benches, and no boy can pass the others 
without stepping over his legs and aiFording an 
excuse for disorder, and a chance for mischief. 
They find that our means of ventilation also 
are excellent, our windows being shaded by 
outside blinds, and the sashes sliding up and 
down, after the "guillotine" fashion, so as to 
admit air at top and bottom, unlike the French 
sashes, which swing on hinges, and open in the 
middle. They find evidence in these and other 
appliances that corporal punishment is passing 
into disuse, and that moral and ambitious mo- 
tives are gaining in their power over the pupil. 
Finally, the Chief of Primary Instruction of 
Paris recommends the adoption of these points 
of architecture. Our Commissioners could 
have rendered no more valuable service to 
Europe than in erecting this model American 
Free School-House in the Champs de Mars. 



SOCIAL TALK— TRACKS. 

Ladies and Gentlemen : I have here to- 
day some fossils of a character somewhat dif- 
ferent from those which we examined the other 
day. Now, if you please, we will look them 
over, and see if we can find anything in them 
to talk about. These are fossil tracks. They 
are very small compared with some that are pre- 
served in the different cabinets and museums in 
the world, but they are the best that I have. 
In the cabinet belonging to Amherst College 
there is a very fine collection of fossil tracks, 
varying in length from the fraction of an inch 
to about two feet. These came from the val- 
ley of the Connecticut river, where such tracks 
are found in great numbers. The tracks were 
made in what geologists term the Geological 
Middle Ages ; a period remarkable for the de- 
velopment of reptilian life. And these tracks 
are doubtless the tracks of reptiles, though they 



very strikingly resemble bird tracks. A very 
interesting controversy has been going on among 
geologists in regard to these tracks, whether 
they were made by birds or reptiles. The 
question is difficult, because these sandstones 
are almost entirely destitute of animal remains. 
Professor Agassiz has always contended that 
they are tracks of reptiles, because, he says, 
the world was not then fitted for birds. That 
belief is now gaining ground. Whatever the 
truth may be, I do not propose to discuss the 
question to-day. 

Somebody, you think, cut out those tracks 
with a chisel ? O, no ! not at all. An animal's 
little foot was once placed exactly in that spot, 
and left its impression there. For, look here, 
see how he stepped. This is the print of his 
right foot, that of his left, here again the print 
of the right, and here a part of the left track; 
the rest is broken oiF. On this specimen you 
see where he dragged his toe along, leaving a 
little scratch. Those ridges on that specimen 
which you hold in your hand are ripple marks, 
like those you see every day on any sandy beach 
left bare by the tide. That fellow, you see, 
was taking a walk along the beach, just made 
bare by the receding tide. O, no, that speci- 
men is not pitted with small-pox, as you sup- 
pose ; those are impressions made by rain-drops. 
See here, the little shower or squall which made 
these impressions did not send down its drops 
perpendicular, but they came obliquely from 
this direction. Now, if we knew the original 
position of this rock, we could tell the direc- 
tion of the wind during the squall. 

The animal that made these tracks little 
thought he was writing his own and the world's 
history, which, though written upon the sands 
of the sea shore, has proved a most enduring 
record. So the whole crust o( the earth is 
one great book, and the numerous deposits of 
rock are so many immense pages upon which 
are recorded the world's past history. 

The clearness with which these records of 
the past are read in these impressions is illus- 
trated by one or two interesting incidents re- 
lated by Hugh Miller. Pass me that book, if 
you please. Here he says : " In some remote 
and misty age, lost in the deep of obscurity of 
the unreckoned eternity that hath passed, a 
strangely formed reptile, unlike anything which 
now exists, paced slowly across the ripple- 
marked sands of a lake or estuary. It more 
resembled a frog or toad than any animal with 
which we arc now acquainted; but to the ba- 
trachian peculiarities it added certain crocodi- 
lian features, and in size nearly rivalled one of 
our small Highland oxen. Onward the crea- 
ture went, slowly and deliberately, on some 
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unknown errand, prompted by its instincts; 
and as the margin of the sea or lake, lately de- 
serted by the water, possessed the necessary 
plasticity, it retained every impression sharply. 
The wind was blowing strongly at the time, 
and the heavens were dark with a gathering 
shower. On came the rain ; the drops were 
heavy and large, and beaten aslant by the wind, 
they penetrated the sand, not perpendicularly, 
as they would have done had they fallen during 
a calm, but at a considerable angle. But such 
was the weight of the reptile, that, though the 
rain-drops sank deeply into the sand on every 
side, they made but comparatively faint impres- 
sions in its foot-prints, where the compressive 
effect of its tread rendered the resisting mass 
more firm. We have here, in a single slab, a 
combination of proofs as to meteoric, hydros- 
tatic, and locomotive phenomena, which oc- 
curred at a time incalculably remote, in the 
atmosphere, the water, and the movements of 
animals, from which we infer, with the cer- 
tainty of cumulative circumstantial evidence, 
the direction of the wind, the depth and course 
of the water, and the quarter towards which 
the animals were passing." 

'* There is another scarce less curious or less 
minutely recorded incident on a slab of the 
same formation. It is impressed by the foot- 
prints of some betailed batrachian, greatly less 
bulky than the other, that went waddling along 
much at its leisure, like the sheep in the nur- 
sery rhyme, * trailing its tail behind it.' There 
is a double track of foot-prints on the slab, — 
those of the right and left feet ; in the middle, 
between the two, lies the long groove formed 
by the tail — a groove continuous, but slightly 
zig-zagged, to indicate the waddle. The crea- 
ture, half way in its course, lay down to rest, 
having apparently not much to do, and its ab- 
domen formed a slight hollow in the sand be- 
neath. Again rising to its feet, it sprawled a 
little, and the hinder part of its body, in get- 
ting into motion, fretted the portion of the sur- 
face that furnished what we may term the ful- 
crum of the movement, into two wave-like 
curves. Here, again, are we furnished, from 
remote antiquity, with a piece of narrative 
of a kind which assuredly we could scarce ex- 
' pcct to find enduringly recorded in the rocks." 
If that animal had possessed intelligence suf- 
ficient to understand a prophetic voice, how 
strangely it would have sounded in his ears, if 
it had been proclaimed to him : Reptile, a few 
more days and you will not be. Your pil- 
grimage will be finished, and soon your sub- 
stance will lose its form and mingle with the 
elements that now surround you. But your 
tracks will remain. You may, perhaps, see the 



drifting sand cover them, and the ocean roll its 
waves above them, but still they will remain 
an everlasting testimony of your existence. 
Countless ages will pass away, innumerable 
tribes of animals will come and go upon the 
earth, until a superior being shall inhabit its 
surface and control it. The elements shall be 
subject to him, and contribute to his comfort. 
He will tear open the sealed pages of nature's 
book, and read earth's history in her solid crust. 
He will cast up the solid rocks and discover 
your own long-hidden tracks, and then will tell 
your history to his fellows. 

Now, my fellow-teachers, while I would not 
degrade you by comparing you to reptiles, or 
even birds, still, I must say, that in the lasting 
impressions which we are making, we are 
strikingly like those animals of the ancient 
world. It was upon the young and undevelop- 
ed earth that the reptile left his track. Had 
he lived to-day, he might walk a life-time upon 
these very rocks, and no trace of him would 
be left. The mightiest work ever accomplish- 
ed by man leaves a record no more enduring 
than the footsteps of that little, insignificant 
reptile. The desolate tracks which the mighty 
conquerors of the old world left behind them 
are all obliterated. Not a foot-print of the 
war-horse of Napoleon, nor that of any of his 
countless followers, can be found throughout 
all Europe, yet the tiniest worm that crawled 
over the plastic surface of the infant world left 
the microscopic impression of his foot, which 
was to be studied millions of years afterwards 
by a race not then created. 

So we, notwithstanding our insignificance, 
are leaving our tracks upon the undeveloped 
and plastic minds of our pupils. Never sup- 
pose that, when at night you turn the key upon 
your school-room, you have done nothing. 
Your tracks are behind you, and they are as 
distinctly marked to Him who can read the in- 
scription upon the soul, as the tracks of the 
animal upon this stone. Besides, they are your 
own tracks, changing in character with every 
varying temper of your soul. While passion 
held sway, your tracks were like those of a 
dragon ; hate, envy and revenge have crept into 
your hearts, and the tracks behind you looked 
like the trail of a serpent; true dignity and 
manliness may have possessed you, and you 
have left behind you manhood's tracks, or above 
all, love and a high religious spirit may have 
actuated you through the day, and then the 
Master will look upon tracks even like those of 
the Prince of Peace. You cannot make this 
too emphatic, you leave your own tracks 
BEHIND YOU. You cannot impress truth upon 
your pupils unless you are yourself truthful. 
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Attempt to impress the spirit of religion, of 
morality, of gentleness, or of love, upon your 
pupils, while they can see in you a spirit con- 
trary to all these, and you are not only doomed 
to meet a miserable failure, but you have left at 
the same time the trail of a lie along with the 
foot-print. The wolf may wrap himself in 
sheep's clothing, but his tracks must be those 
of the wolf still. Hugh Miller's reptile made 
impressions which looked somewhat like the 
tracks of a bird, but he could not help, at the 
same time, dragging his reptile's tail along be- 
hind him. 

The proof that we are leaving impressions 
upon others, we find in the impressions that 
others have left upon us. Our teachers, our 
associates, and the society in which we have 
lived, have given coloring to our whole char- 
acter.. Every influence has left its impression 
upon us for good or for evil. You have caught 
the habits of your teachers, and if you examine 
yourself carefully you will find a multitude of 
your habits are those which you have appro- 
propriated from others. I have sometimes been 
astonished to find myself using the words and 
phrases of my former teachers. We use their 
expressions, their inflections, and sometimes 
their peculiar tone of voice, and often have I 
found myself placing my book upon the table, 
or upon a desk, just as one of my old teachers 
used to do. So our pupils arc catching from 
us all our peculiarities, good and bad, and form- 
ing them into habits. 

You hate imitation? So do I. But I may 
do certain things in a certain way because I 
have seen some one do the same thing in the 
same way, and the habit of acting thus may be 
so firmly fixed that it is really my own way, 
and I act without thinking where 1 caught my 
peculiar manner. It is no longer and perhaps 
has never been imitation, but simply the exhi- 
bition of myself with impressions which some 
one has left upon me. What I despise, and 
what you despise, is something quite different. 
It is what we call (ipirig. One has certain pe- 
culiarities belonging entirely to himself, de- 
pending, it may be, upon his own physical con- 
stitution. We all have more or less of such 
peculiarities. Used by the owner they are 
proper and becoming, borrowed and u^ed by 
another they appear ridiculous. Many young 
ministers, if they could catch some of the fire 
of Beechcr or Spurgeon, and use it in their own 
way, might be greatly benefited; but, attempt- 
ing to be Beechers or Spurgeons without the 
body or the intellect, make most ridiculous 
failures. Gain all the knowledge you can from 
others, and then use it in your own wav ; and 
if you find yourself unconsciously speaking or 



acting like somebody else, it is because the wavs 
of somebody else have become j«?iyr\vays; if 
goody count it as so much gain, if bady as so 
much loss. As you would have your pupils, 
so make yourself; then act yourself, and your 
pupils will follow you. 

I know there is a good deal in what you sav, 
Miss Lovewell, that many pupils who are un- 
der your care only six hours in a day, are under 
a bad influence the rest of the twenty-four; 
but, when you say that all the good impressions 
which the child receives at school are lost be- 
fore sunset, I think you are entirely wrong. I 
was in your school the other day, and all 1 
have to say to you is, go o?i; but do not cherish 
, the feeling that your good teaching and good 
I counsel are lost. Let me tell you also, that the 
boy you pointed out to me as a bad boy, is by 
, no means a hopeless case. I know he is under 
a bad influence at home, and is altogether a 
most unlovely boy ; but he is not so bad as he 
might be. There is a soft place in his heart, 
and you. Miss Lovewell, have made an impres- 
sion upon that very spot. He loves his teacher. 
Do you suppose the impressions which you 
have made there will be obliterated by the in- 
fluences which he meets at home and in the 
' streets? You are very much mistaken. No, 
I that little corner of his heart is a sacred place, 
and unhallowed feet will never be allowed to 
tread upon it. So closely is it locked that his 
acquaintances do not know it exists even. It 
is his Holy of Holies, and no foot but vours 
is ever allowed to step therein. He may give 
you trouble, but he looks upon you as a su- 
perior being, and guards with sacred jealousy 
your teachings, though he may himself be un- 
, conscious of it. You ar^* doing a good work 
, which will not be lost. The time will come 
when some circumstance, perhaps some trouble 
or sore affliction, may turn his thoughts to this 
secret chamber of the heart, where he will see 
the foot-prints of one he loved. She may, 
perhaps, be sleeping in the dust. He will be 
a man then, the associations of his youth will 
be gone, the influences that now lead him astray 
will have ceased to act, and your teachings may 
be the means of saving a man. Go on, then. 
Walk as though you were treading upon holy 
ground; let sunshine and love be kevs to un- 
' lock the secret chambers of the heart; and 
■ when within those hallowed walls tread gently, 
for your steps remain; and, as to-day we ex- 
I amine the foot-prints of a being that walked 
I the earth countless ages ago, so in the coming 
ages of eternity, when the hearts of men are 
all open before us, we may contemplate the 
tracks which we to-day have made on the hearts 
of our pupils. — R, L Schoohr. aster. 
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POWER OF PERSONAL PRESENCE. 

So much has been said condemning corporal 
punishment in our schools, and so good has it 
been that words from my pen can add no weight 
to the argument. The extent, however, to 
which this practice still prevails, makes it ne- 
cessary not only to keep the subject before the 
teacher, but also, to consider some points which 
shall develop a more excellent way for the con- 
trol and culture of the mind than by resort- 
ing to those barbarous remains of the Dark 
Ages. 

I believe that corporal punishment, in the 
present day, is used mostly by young and inex- 
perienced teachers. But the teacher, even in 
his novitiate, it seems to me, if he carefully 
consider that it is the vast, intangible realm of 
a subtle spirituality wherein he is to labor, will, 
at once, see the impracticability of using car- 
nal weapons in the spiritual warfare. Can we 
purify and elevate the religious life by self-in- 
flicted mortifications of the flesh? Does not 
any attempt to reach the spirit through the 
constitutional nature debase rather than exalt 
humanity ? 

This inner, spiritual life carries its own law 
within itself; it is endowed with the capacity 
by which we may attain some knowledge of 
the laws and principles of our existence, and ex- 
ercise an oversight and insight of our mental 
and moral faculties, and not, like the brute, sur- 
render ourselves to the arbitrary will of another ; 
neither can one rightfully claim of another any 
thing which he could not give without degrad- 
ing his humanity. It is by this principle of 
reason that each is to control himself for his 
own good and others for their good ; it is this 
genius of life operating throughout the man, 
that gives personality. The principle is inhe- ' 
rent, but the moral power vested in it depends 
upon culture. 

In the teacher, especially, do we love to find i 
all the forces of life in action and every grace : 
by which his influence can be increased, de- i 
vcloped to its greatest amplitude. Aside fl-om ; 
the discipline of study and moral culture, the \ 
strongest power which a teacher can exert is 
that of his personal presence. Power when 
sought for as the means of self-gratification or 
to arrogate prerogative over another, is a vice, 
but when it is desired for the higher ends of i 
spiritual dignity and the greatest good of others, | 
it is a virtue and should be acquired by the j 
teacher. His power must not be tyrannical ; he 
must be strict without being severe. The en- 
tire man must be overflowing with emotion, 
and full of feeling, while positive excellence 
makes his face to shine like that of Moses, so 



that no pupil can behold it with a calm, steady 
look if he cherish evil- When the spirit so 
controls the sensual nature and holds supreme 
sway over everything that collides with his 
own highest worthiness, then only can the 
teacher feel the confidence and ability to exer- 
cise power over another by this endowment. 
To secure the greatest possible power in his 
presence, should be the teacher's aim ; and by 
analysis, we shall find that one element of this 
power is the confidence of capacity for the 
work. He can not exercise a volition and 
moral obligation, when he believes his work 
impossible for him. Working with the pros- 
pect of success before him, he must then be 
able to command that complex unity of selP, 
before he can command others. With the 
strength and dignity of manly valor, every 
thing that would mar his own excellence, every 
passion that would anger others must be held 
back, while every thing that ministers to the 
fullest development of the mind must be pur- 
sued. There must also be the consciousness 
of perfect uprightness in the teacher's motives 
and actions. That justice and goodness may 
beam bright and beautiful in the countenance, 
the heart must be the center around which 
cluster all that is beautiful and true and good. 
How can the eye look reproof if the heart con- 
demns self in the same sin? How can the lips 
rebuke when the life approves the wrong ? The 
teacher must stand before his own conscience 
as worthy of his own spiritual approbation, 
feeling that every action is the pure and simple 
exponent of inward principle, then wiU the 
spirit of beauty and power illuminate every 
feature and give efficiency to every word and 
action. Deliberation is another element in the 
power of personal presence. Not that tedious 
deliberation that sickens the active mind and 
hushes stupidity in quiet slumber, but that de- 
liberation which discovers an energetic mind 
controlled by correct and vigorous thought, 
moving with that regularity which reveals 
true strength and combined with a noble en- 
thusiasm for the success of his work. The 
teacher, moreover, must ever wear that true 
dignity, which results from a sense of respon- 
sibility, and which expresses his capacity and 
character. Freedom from the bondage of text- 
books in recitation is essential for the exercises 
of self-possessed and deliberate action. There 
are teachers, would that there were more, who 
never used a text-book during recitation. They 
present themselves before their class preposses- 
sed with a clear and comprehensive view of 
the matter to be considered, and when the time 
comes for them to speak, the whole subject 
comes forth spontaneously with all the elo- 
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quence of thought and emotion, resolved to its 
ultimate analysis, and presented to its closely 
investigated principles. This is true simplicity, 
and makes the path of learning one grand ave- 
nue leading up to the center of absolute truth 
from whence all truth radiates. The text-book 
in his hands cripples the teacher's power. In- 
spired with a noble passion for his work, he 
must be master of his position and too strong 
for circumstances to dismantle. 

A wide development of this power of per- 
sonal presence, together with the discipline of 
study and good moral culture, will, I appre- 
hend, leave little room for positive authority. 
Cor. New Tork Teacher. 



DRAWING IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 



BY PROF. W. H. YOUNG. 



The recent commendation in the Monthly of 
the drawing feature in Harper's copy-books, 
recalled my attention to the neglect — unfortu- 
nate, I think — of drawing as a branch of pri- 
mary instruction in our common and, especially, 
our ungraded schools. 

It is a leading fault in our school methods 
that there is in them so much of the drag, 
drive and drumming. There is too much force 
work. It is hurtful in a score of ways. Teach- 
ers are wearied, fretted, disheartened by it; 
pupils are burdened, embarrassed, discouraged ; 
nothing is well taught ; and the cause of edu- 
cation is brought to shame. 

Now in drawing, as a primary branch of 
study, we have something just the contrary. 
Next after objects, children are most fond of 
likenesses of them. The transition from toys 
to pictures is natural, immediate and rapid. It 
is nature's easy stairs from the real to the un- 
real, from the concrete to the abstract. 

Why do some lay so much stress upon " real " 
leaching ? Because it presents the child's natural 
way of learning. But children must not always 
deal with objects only — they must take note of 
thoughts as well as things. This is well enough 
understood, but the fault is in trying to drag or 
drive them over the gulf that lies between the 
thing and the thought — the concrete and ab- 
stract. Now pictures are the stepping stones, 
or better, drawing is a sort of Natural Bridge, 
formed of the solid rock and clad with verdure, 
leading from objects to abstract ideas, on which 
children may easily, pleasantly, gladly and 
healthily, for body, mind and heart, be led 
from simpler to severer mental efforts — from 
the feebler to more vigorous mental growth. 

How do we come to regard the eye and hand 
as valuable instruments in child education? 
Plainly, because, being nature's chosen instru- 



ments for this end, the child learns best and 
most easily by the use of them. It is un- 
doubtedly to encourage the use of these that the 
same nature has given the child a disposition to 
imitate, of which picture-making is simply a 
lower, while painting and sculpture are higher, 
forms. I need not philosophize upon the ten- 
dency of the human mind to representation. 
Suffice it to say, it seems to be the natural an- 
tecedent to creation, — certainly man's highest 
effort and his nearest approach to Deity. The 
fact, however, is enough for my purpose. Chil- 
dren do delight in imitations, and, hence, are 
fond of pictures; they delight still more in 
creation, and are still fonder of making images, 
be it with the finger, knife, or pencil. 

Can not this bent of the child be made 
available in his school education. Is it more 
or less than a feeler or tendril put out by the 
opening intellect to lay hold upon the surround- 
ing world, by which to lift itself the further up, 
stay it in its feeble growth, and gather the food 
it needs for its budding life? Indeed, can it 
have been meant for anything else? And if 
so, how little of sound philosophy, how little 
of true teaching, how little of good sense, in 
neglecting to lay hold of this thrifty scion of 
the mind and train it to uses, good in them- 
selves, but better still as instruments of after 
growth. 

What a help to juvenile education if we 
could bring to bear upon it the zest of play! — 
and how unfortunate, in every aspect, that the 
two, play and study, have been not only di- 
vorced, but made to seem antagonistic ! Now, 
the use of crayon and pencil is, or may be, in 
large part, play to the child ; and, at the same 
time, so far from being antagonistic, may be 
made eminently conducive to study and learn- 
ing. 

Are not these considerations weighty enough 
to justify a larger attention to drawing as a 
branch of instruction in the primary as well as 
higher schools? 

True, it is done in part. It is touched upon 
in the high school, just as slightly as can not 
be helped, in geometry. It is pretty generally 
applied in graded intermediate schools in the 
study of geography. It is also found in the 
graded primary schools of a few of the larger 
towns and cities in connection with primary 
reading. And this is ahout all. No, not all, 
for it is commonly forbidden, with penalties. 

Now the fact is, drawing ought to be made 
a prominent part of primary education. It is 
the proper preparation for, basis and accompa- 
niment of the very first alphabet, reading and 
spelling lessons. That book-maker who first 
adopts this idea and works it skillfully in his 
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primary readers, will have a run something like 
the Guyot or Ritter principle in Geography. 
It is also the proper preparation for, basis and 
accompaniment of, writing. The Harpers 
are the first, so far as I know, to incorporate 
this principle into a copy-book. It will win. 
Progressive writing books with accompanying 
drawing-lessons adapted to every copy is a cap- 
ital idea. Every teacher of children, at least, 
should see these books. The drawing copies, 
of themselves, comprising every conceivable 
object, familiar to children, from a line to a 
landscape, are just the thing for the blackboard 
and object teaching. 

I began to speak of drawing in primary in- 
struction, and perhaps should not go farther at 
this time. I would say, however, that the 
utility and attractiveness of drawing as a means 
of culture by no means stop with the lower 
schools. It is in the department of Natural 
History, especially, that it charms, aids and 
profits most. — Ohio Educational Monthly, 



MARVELS OF THE MICROSCOPE. 



The microscope is a practical cducztor of the 
most interesting and amusing character, and 
should be in every school. Miracles, instead 
of marvels, we are almost warranted in calling 
the wonders of creation, animate and inani- 
mate, mites made monsters by the magic micro- 
scope 1 Once Sir Isaac Newton expressed an 
opinion that the utmost limit of magnifying 
power would be twenty-five diameters. How 
far behind realized facts fall the predictions of 
England's profound philosopher ! To-day we 
have microscopic power capable of enlarging 
objects to our vision more than a billion times, 
and more distinct than they appear to the naked 
ey^\ But microscopic instruments of power 
; so vast are adapted only to the wants of scien- 
I tific savans. What we every-day people need 
I is a microscope magnifying from twenty-five to 
I one hundred diameters. For all every-day 
practical purposes the lower power is most use- 
ful and entertaining.* With it, if it be a good 
one, a boy or girl of ten years may seize upon 
a fly, flea, bug, mote or mite, clap it under 
the glass, and lo ! what a marvel is presented ! 
What a magic revelation of God's creative 
power comes instantaneously under the obser- 
vant eye ! What to the unaided vision was but 
a mere speck, or uninteresting insect, stands 
there hundreds of times enlarged, every feature 
distinctly visible, its entire organism revealed. 

* Good microscopea for ordinary use can be obtained at 
a moderate cost. The Craig microscope is small, but of 
considerable magnifying power. A Philadelphia Arm, 
Measrs. J. A. Bancroft & Co., advertises elsewhere in this 
Ko. microscopee at prices ranging from $2 to .<5.— Ei>. 



An hour'^ study of insects under the microscope 
is worth more to. any man, woman or child, 
than one month's reading of entomological books, 
because under the glass you have the object 
presented to the eye enlarged, and exactly as it 
really is, while in reading a description of the 
same object, the writer's meaning may be ob- 
scure, or he may be telling us what he has only 
read of hjmself. In short the microscope re- 
veals 

** Contrivance intricate, expressed with ease, 
Where unassisted sight no beauty sees \ 
The Shapely limb and lubricated joint 
Within the small dimensions of a point ; 
Muscles and nerve miraculously spun, 
His mighty v^ork who speaks and it is done ! ** 
The objects suitable for microscopic exam- 
ination are innumerable. Take, for illustra- 
tion, the foot of a common house-fly. We 
have all noticed the ease with which he walks 
on the ceiling with his feet up, and perhaps we 
have wondered at this ; but the microscope re- 
veals two small, sharp claws, by which he lays 
hold of protuberances, and on further exam- 
ination we find that he has two pads, or spongy 
bodies, between his claws, which enable him 
to adhere to smooth surfaces. Remove his 
proboscis and place it beneath the lens and it 
will be found to be a wonderful and beautiful 
object. Shave off the front part of one of his 
eyes, wash it in a drop of water, and then ex- 
amine it, and you will find a multitude of small 
eyes through which the insect looks in different 
directions; for his eyes are stationary. — Mi^ 
croscopist in Illinois Teacher. 



WHERE LIES THE BLAME? 

Great complaint is often made, at the present 
day, that the Natural Sciences have not assign- 
ed to them sufiicient prominence in the course 
of studies pursued in our schools ; and complaint 
might be made, also, oftener than it is, that 
where they are introduced and used, they fail 
to furnish much mental discipline, or to sup- 
ply the pupil with any considerable amount of 
practical information. Even more, — they do 
not often enkindle in the mind of the pupil 
that love for nature and nature's principles, and 
those habits of observation and investigation^ 
which constitute so large a share of the bene- 
fits derived from this class of studies. Now 
where, we ask, lies the blame } In attempting 
to answer this question, somewhat briefly, let 
it not, by any means, be anticipated, that we 
are going to re-open the discussion of that vexed 
question, relating to the comparative merits of 
the Classics and the Natural Sciences. We 
have no such intention. 

It is quite generally allowed, we believe, by 
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teachers and scholars, that our most enthusiastic i 
and successful naturalists are. not made so by . 
a study of the Natural Sciences, after the man- ' 
ner of the schools ; and it is not too much to ' 
say that the young student of nature often ' 
throws down ^the text-book in disgust, and ' 
goes forth to pluck flowers, chase squirrels and i 
butterflies, or to hunt for pollywogs and dragon- i 
flies. Now there must be something wrong i 
in such a state of things. To healthy minds i 
the aspect of nature is certainly attractive, and I 
the study of her works and laws inviting. i 

It seems to us that the source of failure in i 
this class of studies, is to be found principally \ 
in the character of the text-books, and the \ 
methods of teaching. Our text-books are rad- I 
ically defective and wrong; and teachers con- i 
fine themselves to books too exclusively. They , 
teach books too much, and nature too little. 
We can but confess that many of these books 
are artificial in the extreme, and rigidly me- ^ 
chanical, in the treatment of subjects which 
are, in themselves, easy and natural. They ' 
deal too much in the dry details of science, 
which are principally devoid of interest, ex- , 
cept to the professional student; while the . 
more popular treatment of the subjects is often i 
so meagre as scarcely to deserve the name. | 

In school text-books on Natural History, ! 
altogether too much prominence is given to the 
uninteresting details of classification; and the 
animals described are mostly foreign, and those i 
which the pupil nev^r sees. The numerous 
forms of animal life in our common fields and , 
waters, with their instincts and habits, which | 
are always so intensely interesting to the young, 
are either entirely ignored, or treated in the ; 
most superficial manner. 

How many students in chemistry can say 
that a majority of the subjects treated in the , 
text-book in that branch thoroughly enlist their i 
interest by their method of treatment? They , 
may discourse flippantly and parrot-like in re- ' 
gard to the nature of heat, and the most recent 
theory therefor, but can they tell you why i 
they blow their cold fingers to warm them, and i 
blow their hot pudding to rWit? Many au- 
thors would consider such an explanation of 
the uses of knowledge as actually marring a 
scientific text-book. 

Text-books in the sciences are generally too 
large and voluminous for the purposes for which 
they are intended. There are honorable ex- 
ceptions, but they are most plainly in the mi- 
nority. We have before us two works on 
Botany. One is a simple treatise, of not much 
more than two hundred and fifty small duode- 
cimo pages, including the Flora, with numer- 
ous illustrations of the vegetable world; and 



the text gives, in very easy and racy language, 
the outlines of the science, and abounds in de- 
tails of descriptions and facts which are at- 
tractive, and even fascinating. The Cedar of 
Lebanon and the Banian of the Orient, are 
probably not mentioned upon its pages; but 
the violet and the daisy, the crocus and the 
honeysuckle, and many common plants, grasses 
and shrubs, are described in language happily 
adapted to the understanding of children and 
youth. It is a book convenient and reasonable 
in size, and with very few, if any, superfluities. 

The other work is a portly octavo volume, 
of more than eight hundred and fifty pages. 
It does not, perhaps, profess to treat of the 
whole vegetable kingdom, but it must include a 
good portion of that which is known. It 
gives a view of the subject in general, and 
there is no lack of the rainutise of the science, 
scientifically treated. That it is a perfect the- 
saurus of Botany, and highly valuable as a 
book of reference for the expert in the science, 
is quite evident; but that one student in ten 
of those who study it will ever make use of a 
fifth part of the work in school, or even after- 
wards, is not to be reasonably expected. 

In no one of the sciences has there been, 
comparatively speaking, so little success in 
making good text-books for school use, as in 
Astronomy. The science itself is so happily 
adapted, when properly studied, to extend the 
faculties of the learner and to give him profit- 
able conceptions of the works of creation and 
their Great Author, that it seems a pity that he 
cannot have better helps for the pursuit of so 
noble a study. 

What we have said in regard to the charac- 
ter of text-books in a few of the branches of 
Natural Science, will apply equally well, wc 
think, to most of those books in other banches 
not mentioned. When we add to this the 
fact, too well known, that the teaching is not so 
good as the books, a bad matter is certainly 
made worse. We have known a person to 
teach a class — we beg pardon — to hear the re- 
citations of a class in Botany for a whole sum- 
mer, without carrying a dozen specimens of 
flowers or plants before the class during their 
whole course. Had the pupils been compelled 
to rely entirely upon the book — even an in- 
ferior book — would they not probably have 
obtained a better knowledge of the subject than 
under such teaching? A gentleman of con- 
siderable experience in teaching, once remarked 
that he had taught Chemistry several years, but 
had never tried any experiments at all. Now, 
it is true that many schools have no chemical 
apparatus; but it is also true, that with a few 
simple chemicals and a few glass dishes, a 
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teacher may perform before his class one or 
two common but useful experiments, every 
week for a term of three months, and the 
expense of such experiments will hardly ex- 
ceed as many shillings as he has fingers on both 
hands. Of themselves, they are of much more 
value to the pupil than the same number of re- 
citations without experiments. The real de- 
fect in teaching the sciences is, that teachers do 
not become masters of their subject ; they can- 
not go alone, and therefore they must lean upon 
the book. Of course, they teach the book, 
and not the subject. Enthusiastic they cannot 
be, for they are not thoroughly imbued with 
the matter in hand; and the class cannot be 
expected to be greatly interested in that which 
fails to enlist the interest of the instructor. 
When the text-book is so large that only a 
portion of it can be used, such teachers seldom 
have the knowledge, or the good judgment, re- 
quisite to make selections that will' be profitable 
and interesting. 

We need, then, text-books that are better 
adapted for the school-room. Let the attrac- 
tive features of science be made prominent, so 
that while the book is constructed on scientific 
principles, it shall read like the ta/ks of Agas- 
si2. Let the next new edition be not enlarged, 
I but reduced and pruned of all useless matter 
and form. Then let the teacher, having mas- 
tered his subject, teach what he teally knows. 
The book may form the text for his instruc- 
tions, but by no means the entire subject-mat- 
ter. The teacher and the book together should 
be a kind of guide-board to point the learner 
onward in the pursuit of knowledge. Where 
the guide is intelligent, patient and companion- 
able, the wayfarer passes pleasantly and suc- 
cessfully onward in his journey. — Massachusetts 
Teacher, 

- - -^--- — 
MARYLAND SCHOOL LAW. 

The following is taken from the Educational 
Advertiser, published at Hagcrstown, Mary- 
land, the editor of which is evidently pleased 
with the new law. He says : 

The present law is plain, simple, and yet 
comprehensive enough for the educational 
wants of the State ; it does not enter into de- 
tails, but is general in its character, leaving, as 
is very proper, much to the discretion of the 
County Boards. It affords aids to popular ed- 
ucation, which are not to be lightly valued. 
As for instance, it extends to the people the 
valuable right to determine who shall, and who 
shall not, have the control and management of 
their children while in school ; the late system 
deprived the people of that cherished right. 



For the accomplishment of the desirable object 
referred to, the Act authorizes the election by 
the people, of two trustees for each school 
district. It abolishes the office of State and 

, County Superintendents, thereby saving thou- 

I sands of dollars which have heretofore been 
paid to those officers. The reports of the 
county boards, which were heretofore made 
to the State Superintendent, will now be made 
to the Principal of the State Normal School, 

I thence through that office to the trustees of 
the Normal School, who will communicate all 
statistical and other information to the General 

' Assembly. 

In authorizing the election of Commission- 
ers and Trustees, the law brings the schools 

, close to the fireside of every parent. It places 
the teacher and scholars under the immediate 
control of the trustees who are elected by the 
patrons of the schools. 

For the time intervening from the passage 
of the law, till the next general election for 
representatives in the Legislature, the Act pro- 
vides that the County Commissioners shall 
appoint the school board. It therefore be- 
comes the duty of the County Commissioners, 
at an early day, to appoint, until their succes- 
sors are elected by the people, our School 
Commissioners from each election district in 
the county. 

The School Commissioners, thus appointed, 
at the first meeting are required to elect one of 
the Board to act as President. The Board 
thus organized, is required to appoint some 
person, who is not a member of the Board, to 
act as Secretary and Treasurer, who becomes 
also the Examiner of the County, and is re- 
quired to visit the schools and impart proper 
information to the teacher and pupils, and per- 
form such other duties as the Board may direct. 
W^ith this simple mode of organizing the 
system, the whole school machinery of the 
county is at once ready to be put in motion. 

Can there be anything more practicable ? 
Can there be anything more comprehensible 
to the understanding of the people? 

How the General Aasembly, upon the very 
heels of the session, could frame such an ad- 
mirable school law, is a wonder to us, regard- 
ing it as we do. Surely there must have been 
thorough school men in that Legislature. 

For the support of the system, the law pro- 
vides for a State tax of ten ( lo) cents in the 
Sioo, and in the event of this tax proving in- 
adequate, the Board of County Commissioners 
are required to levy and collect such additional 
tax as the Board of School Commissioners may 
designate as being necessary to continue the 
school ten months in the vear. It will at once 
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be observed that that provision of the law se- 
cures to every child in the State a certain num- 
ber of months schooling in each year. 

The School Commissioners are required to 
supply the schools with proper text books. 
Each scholar deemed able to pay will be charged 
not more than one dollar per quarter for the 
use of the books. To those deemed not able 
to pay, the trustees are directed to furnish 
books free. This mode of furnishing books is 
a step in the right direction. Why should the 
State not furnish every thing required for the 
education of the children in its limits? School 
rooms, school furniture, maps, pencils, pens, 
paper and ink, are furnished free, and then the 
State employs a teacher for the school ; why 
could not the State go one step farther, and 
furnish also books for all the children in the 
public schools ? Then we would have in re- 
ality a Free Public School System. 

The law provides for a State Normal School, 
to be located in Baltimore city. Teachers' 
Institutes and Associations are to be established 
in the counties. School house libraries are to 
be furnished, together with many other aids, 
for the advancement of a thorough and efficient 
system of popular education. 

In providing that all school tax paid by the 
colored people shall be used for the support of 
schools for colored children, and also placing 
those schools under the care and protection of 
the Boards of School Commissioners, the Le- 
gislature has done a wise and humane act ; this 
is'a step far in advance of any taken by former 
Legislatures of this State. 

ARRANGEMENT OF FLOWERS. 



Of all the various mistakes which are made 
by persons in arranging flowers, the common- 
est is that of putting too many into a vase ; 
and next to that is the mistake of putting too 
great a variety of colors into one boquet. 
Every flower in a group should be clearly dis- 
tinguishable and determinable, without pulling i 
the nosegay to pieces; the calyx of a clove pink 
should never be hid by being plunged into the , 
head of a white phlox, however well the two , 
colors may look together. Sweet peas never look , 
so well in the hands as they do on the boughs ' 
over which they climb, because they cannot be 
carried without them ; but put them lightly I 
into a vase with an equal number of pieces of i 
mignonette ; or, rather, ornament a vase half | 
full of mignonette, with a few blooms of sweet ; 
peas, and you get a charming effect, because 1 
you follow^ the natural arrangement by avoid- ; 
ing crowding of the blooms, and putting them , 
with the green foliage which they need to set - 



them ofi\ Few people are aware, until they 
try it, hov^' exceedingly easy it is to spoil such 
a pleasing combination as this ; a piece of cal- 
ceolaria, scarlet geranium, or blue salvia, would 
ruin it effectually. Such decided colors as 
these require to be grouped in another vase, 
and should not even be placed on the same 
table with sweet peas ; they also require a 
much larger preponderance of foliage than is 
wanted by flowers of more delicate colors. It 
is unquestionably difficult to resist the tempta- 
tion of "just putting in" this or that flower, 
because " it is such a beauty ;" a beauty it may 
be — and so may be an apricot — but it would 
be out of place in a basin of green pea soup ! 
There is at least one proper place for every 
flower ; and let every flower be in its place. 
Gardeners^ Chronicle. 

Keep the Birthdays. — Keep the birthdays 
religiously. They belong exclusively to, and 
are treasured among the sweetest memories of 
home. Do not let anything prevent some 
token, be it ever so light, to show that it is 
remembered. Birthdays are great events to 
children. For one day they feel that they are 
heroes. The special pudding is made express- 
ly for them; a new jacket or trousers with 
pockets, or the first pair of boots, are donned; 
and big brothers and sisters sink into insignifi- 
cance besides little Charlie who is *'six to-day," 
and is soon «* going to be a man." Fathers who 
have half a dozen little ones to care for, are 
apt to neglect birthdays — they come too often, 
sometimes when they are busy, and sometimes 
when they arc " nervous ;" but if they only 
knew how much such souvenirs are cherished 
by the children years after, they would never 
permit any cause to step between them and a 
parent's privilege. 

•> 

Beautiful. — When the summer day of youth 
is slowly wasting away into the nightfall of age, 
and the shadows of the past year grow deeper 
and deeper as life wears to a close, it is pleasant 
to look back through the vista of time upon 
the joys and sorrows of early years. If we 
have a home to shelter or hearts to rejoice with 
us, and friends who have been gathering around 
our fireside, then the rough places of our way- 
faring will be worn and smoothed away in the 
twilight of life, while the bright sunny spots 
we have passed through will grow brighter and 
more beautiful. Happy, indeed, are those 
whose intercourse with the world has not 
changed the course of their holier feeling, or 
broken those musical chords of the heart whose 
vibrations are so melodious, so tender and so 
touching in the evening of age. 
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TO TEACHERS. 

Wanted — A teacher in every county in Pennsylvania 
to act as agent for Dr. Hart*8 new book, " In thx School 
Room," at the Teachers* Institutes during the coming 
fall and winter. Liberal inducements offered. Address, 
enclosing $1.25 for specimen copy, 

ELDREDGE & BROTHER, 
17 and 19 South Sixth street, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

ABSENTEEISM. 

The committee appointed at Allcntown, un- 
der the resolution offered on Thursday even- 
ing, "to report reliable statistics respecting ab- 
senteeism/' &c., and to present the outlines of 
a bill for its prevention, are Messrs J. C. Gil- 
christ, W. H. Parker and A. O. Newpher. 
This should appear in its proper place in the 
report of proceedings, but we did not get the 
names in time for its insertion there, and hence 
this editorial note. 



A LIFE-LIKE PORTRAIT. 

The portrait of the late Hon. Thaddeus 
Stevens, advertised elsewhere in this number, 
is a life-like picture of that illustrious States- 
man. There is power in the picture, and 
truthfulness, as there was in the character of 
the Great Commoner himself. Its sale has 
already been large, and the demand for it 
still continues, for, aside from its fidelity as 
a likeness, it is an admirable work of art. 



THE ALLENTOWN MEETING. 

This number is so much occupied by pro- 
ceedings of the late meetings of the State 
Teachers' Association and of the County Su- 
perintendents, with the usual official matter, 
that we have barely space to say that the Al- 
lentown meeting was one of the largest held 



during or since the war ; and that in nearly 
every respect it was satisfactory. The repre- 
sentation was general from every portion of 
the State, and encouragingly full from the 
counties near the place of meeting. The ex- 
ercises were well arranged and conducted^ on 
the part of the Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, with a quiet regularity and effi- 
ciency worthy of all praise. The great feature 
was the full attendance of the good people of 
thepplace, — not only at the evening sessions — 
as was usual at other points — but during the 
fore and afternoons. This last was a feature 
as unusual as it was creditable alike to audience 
and members. The debates were, without 
being flashy or elaborately prepared, animated 
and to the point, and there was scarcely a mo- 
ment lost in waiting for some one to com- 
mence, though nearly all were volunteers. 

Perhaps the defect of the meeting was its 
incondusiveness, — we mean the failure to 
come to a direct vote on several important 
questions discussed; but this fault has been 
found in all the meetings held of late years. 
The suggestion is now respectfully thrown out, 
whether the Association should not resume its 
ancient practice of expressing its views by its 
affirmative or negative vote, and thus the views 
of the profession it represents, upon all ques- 
tions of prominent professional concern. This 
would have two good effijcts : i . It would in- 
form the people and the powers that be of the 
views of the teachers of the State, on the points 
on which they are supposed to be well and prac- 
tically versed. — 2. It would probably increase 
attendance ; for, if the teachers were to know 
that topics of personal and professional interest 
to themselves were to be determined, so far as 
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the authority of the Association extends, they 
would in all probability be more ready to*be 
present and see after their own interests. If 
the next Executive Committee announce that 
such will be the course, and present a good se- 
lection of topics, we venture the prediction 
that there will be a full and strong meeting. 
It should be added that the young city of 



Allentown is as hospitable as she is prosper- 
ous. May her boundaries still grow! The 
excursion to Mauch Chunk and on the 
"Switchback," on Friday morning, after the 
final adjournment of the Association, was t 
feature of this visit to Allentown that will long 
be remembered by the 250 teachers present. 
Our usual variety will be resumed next month. 



Book Notices. 



An Introduction to the Study or English Grammar. 
By Samuel S. Greene^ A. M.^ Professor in Broxon Uni' 
vershy, and author of *' Analysis ** and ** English Gram' 
mar,^* i%mo, Pp, 224. Philadelphia: Cowpenh- 
Tvait&Co, 1868. 

The first fifty pages of this book are devoted to a sys- 
tem of oral instruction ; the object being to show the 
teacher how to cause the pupil to think about and com- 
prehend the first principles and definitions of the science. 
This portion is very original and valuable. The rest 
treats of Orthography, Etymology, Syntax, Prosody and 
Punctuation in their order, with an appendix, giving very 
full instructions as to the method of using the work. In 
its main purpose — that of enabling the child to speak cor- 
rectly — ^the book will efiect as much as any hook can; 
complete success in this matter, resting more in the ex- 
ample of the home and the teacher himself than in the 
reach of any text-book. B. 

•Eaton's Elimxntart Ai-gkbra. Designed for the use 
of High Schools and Academies. By fFm. F. Brad- 
buryj A. M.f teacher in CambriC^e High School, and 
author of a Treatise on Trigonometry and Surveying, 
iimo. Pp. z^^. Boston: Taggard ^ Tbompton. 
This work was commenced by the author of £aton*6 
Series of Arithmetics, but mainly written by Mr. Brad- 
bury, though on the general plan of Eaton. It seems to 
be a good book for the use of the beginner in Algebra. 
We like in it the feature which only presents to the 
learner 50 much of the distinctive principles of reasoning 
as are indispensable to his full comprehension of the 
science, as far as he goes, — leaving the higher and more 
difficult portions till they are met in their natural order 
as he progresses. Its definitions and explanations are 
clear and concise, and the cases given sufficiently numer- 
ous and varied to fix the rules involved in the mind of 
the student. ^ • b. 

The Principles or English Grammar, loith Compre- 
hensive Outlines and a Coneise and Prt^essive System of 
Analysis and Parsing for Schools and Colleges. By T. 
R. Vickroy, A. Af., President Lebanon Valley College, 
and Prof, of Belles Lettres and Philosophy. llmo. 
Pp. 214. Philadelphia: J. A. Bancroft & Co. 1868. 
Grammar is divided into four parts, say the text books. 
It's nothing but Syntax! replies this author, — the other 
" parts " should be treated separately, and on the pfinci- 
ple of one thing at a time. His work is a solid little 
i2mo. of two hundred pages — down to "fighting weight," 
lean and muscular. The opening pages afford aid to the 
teacher in spggestive oral and slate exercises. These are 
designed to insure solid footing in what the bewildered 
pupil so often finds a very Slough of Despond. Common 



sense and intelligent experience approve this as the tnie 
method of introducing the pupil to this study, and, if 
well managed, as the work contemplates, but one tat- 
book thereafter will be needed. Analysis and parsing are 
carried on together, brief rules and exhaustive formnlai 
being given as the necessity for them arises. Although a 
new text-book, the author has no sweeping condemna- 
tion of generally received systems, but takes from all 
what seems best and weaves these elements, — ^freqiiently 
presented in novel and striking ibrnu, — ^into a system 
which he has tested through years of study and class- 
room drill, and now regards as better than anything else 
of its kind before the public. It is the work of a care- 
ful student and gentlemen of high liteiary odtiire, and 
there is, perhaps, no teacher who will not find ia it much 
to repay crittcal examination. The publisheis have issued 
the book in good style. It is printed on excn-caleodcred 
paper of fine qutli^, in clear type, and is well bouni 
'1 See adveitisement elsewhere. u. 

Lsssons on Political Economy. Designed for a basis 

of instruction in that science, in Schools and Colleges. By 

y. T. Colby, President Colby University. Pp. 219. 

itmo. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co, 1868. 

This is about the best, because the most compendious 

and methodical, manual of the many-theoried science we 

have seen. It treats of wealth, or rather the process of 

creating it, under the heads of Production, Consumption, 

Exchange and Distribution, and that very briefly indeed. 

In fact, only 192 pages of the text are deiNyted to the 

treatise itself-^he other 27 being occupied by a very fiill 

set of questions on each lesson, of which there are 20. 

We do not concur in the policy of introducing this study 

into the schools generally; but for High Schools and 

Academies and the first classes in Colleges, and also as a 

manual for the young teacher's own use, we know of no 

better book on the subject. b. 

The Student's History or Greece. A History of Greece 
from the Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest, ffitb 
Supplementary Chapters on the History of Literature and 
Art. By William Smith, LL. D., Editor of *^ Dic- 
tionary of Greek and Roman Antipiities,*'' &c. Revised, 
with an Appendix, by Prof. Geo. W. Greene, A. M. 
Engravings. Large izmo. Pp. 724. Cloth, $2.00. 
Nevf York : Harper & Brothers. 
Another of the series of Student's Hbtories issued by 
the Harpers. This is designed to take the place of Gold- 
smith and other writers as a school history, though like 
the remaining books of the series, it will be prefened by 
the general reader to the larger work, of which it b an 
abridgment. The purpose of the author has been to 
afford as vivid a picture of the leading facts of Gtrcian 
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history, and the leading features of the literature, art and 
political institutions of the Greeks, as could be given in a 
work of its size. With this view much that might 
have been dwelt upon at tedious length has been omitted 
or passed with brief mention, thus gaining space for 
more important events, and ibr bringing out prominently 
the lives of the great men of the nation and the history 
of her literature and art. The work does not pretend to 
original research, but is a clear and accurate account of 
the recent results at which the best modem scholars have 
arrived, — being mainly an abridgment of Grote*8 sund- 
ard History of Greece. The preface to the American 
edition, by Mr, Geo. W. Greene, is well written and to 
the point, and the Appendix, by the same author, is a 
useful feature of the work. M. 

DnCRIPTIVC AKD IlLV STtATlD CaTALOGVS. Sckool Mtr- 

cUndise^ Furniture^ Chartt^ &c, Pbi/adelfAia : J. A, 
Bancroft 9 Get., Central Sebooi Furnhktrs^ Pubtukert 
and Boclu/iersy No. 51a Arch street. Sent free on ap- 
plication to the publiihers. 

This attractive Caulogue, announced in our July issue 
as in preparation, has found its way to our table. The il- 
lustrations, representing many kinds of apparatus, with 
recent improvements upon the same, are of large size, and 
show up admirably on the smooth surface of its creamy- 
tinted paper. These include school desks for teachers 
and pupils, of a dozen approved styles and patents; globes 
of all sizes and prices, — ^ranging from Williamson's con- 
centric celestial and terrestial glass globe, a superb piece 
of apparatus, or the 30-inch Franklin, to Holbrookes 3- 
inch "toy;" Timby's geographical clock, WhitalPs plan- 
isphere, Moore's geoselenean, Holbrookes gyroscope, celes- 
tial sphere, orrery, and geared tellurian ; electrical appa- 
ratus, simple and compound microscopes, magnets and 
amiature wheels; forms and solids for object-teaching, 
arithmetical frames and Raffelt's arithmetical aid; writ- 
ing and drawing slates, drawing instruments, ink wells, 
medals, etc., etc. Then follow brief descriptions of all 
maps and charts of value published in this country ; also, 
lists of general school merchandise and valuable educa- 
tional works that may be ordered through this firm. This 
interesting catalogue will be suggestive to all teaehers and 
Khool officers. Indeed, it would be voted a delightful 
"picture book" by the little folks, were the teacher to 
pass it out from his desk occasionally when he sees them 
grow tired of the well-thumbed speller, first reader, or 
primary mental. We can readily credit the statement 
when the publishers assure us that their catalogue 'is "en- 
tirely new and the most complete in the line of general 
school merchandise ever issued In the United States.'* m. 

Webstcr^s School Dictionabiks. Nchv lUustrated 
Edition, 

A PocKiT Dictionary ot the Ekgush Language. 
Abridged from the American Dictionary of Noah Web- 
ittry LL. D.f ivitb a collection of ff^ordsy PbraseSf Mot- 
tseSf (Scy in Latin and French^ •with translations into 
English. Wm. G. JVebstcr, editor. Pp. 250. Small 
packet'si'ze — (3 by 4 inebes.) Neiv Tork : Ivison, 
Pbinney, Blakeman & Co. 

AasiY AND Navy Pocket Dictionary. Same size. Pp. 
319. Same editor and publishers. 

A Primary School Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage; Explanatory y Pronouncing and Synonymous ^ icitb 
an appendix containing various useful Tables^ mainly 
abridged from the latest edi:i'jn of tbt American Die- 
thnary cf Noah Webster, LL. D. By fVm. G. fVeb- 
iter and JVm. A. Wheeler. Illustrated nnitb more tban 
100 Engravings in wood. Pp. 352. Small quarto 
size. Same edi ors and publishers. 1868. 



A Common School Dictioxary op the Engiish 

Lanouaob, &c. Pp. 400. Same tUe, with 250 lUiutra- 

tions. Same Editors and Publiikers. 1868. 
A High School Dictionary ov this Enolibh Lan- 

GV AGS, &c. With over 800 lUuetraZion*. 12 mo. Pp.^ 410. 
AcADXUic Edition. A Didioncurjf qf the English Lesnguage, 

<£c. With over Z50 lUuttrations. Medium quarto. Pp. 460. 

By the use of small, clear type, and thin but good 
paper, it is really astonishing to find how many words are 
conuined, even in the pocket edition, of this series, and 
how satu^ctory definirions, pronunciarions and other fea» 
tures are. We can safely commend the whole series — 
each book to its proper use and class of purchasers. Th«y 
combine beauty, cheapness, adaptedness to their sevenl 
purposes, with accuracy, and the latest usages of the laii'- 
guage. B. 

Mabtinx>alb'8 Seribs of Spbllxrs. The Primary Spel-' 
Ur for young ckUdren. Designed as an introduction to the 
author^ Common School Speller. By Joseph C. MartindaX«r 
Prin. Madison Oram. Seh. Phila.f and author of Hitt. JT. 
S.dtc. 18 mo. Pp.99. Phtla. : B, ff. Butler di Co. 1868. 
Thx Coumon School Spbilkr. Designed as an introduc- 
tion to (he author's Complete Speller. 18 mo. Pp. 96. Same 
author and publishers. 1868. 
Thb Compi btb Spbi lxr, /or Schools and Academies. Ar- 
ranged to facilitate the study of the orthography and pronun- 
ciation of the English Language. 18 mo. Pp. 108. Same 
author and puUishers. 1868. 

Th'is is a very admirable series of spelling books with- 
out reading lessons — a class of good old books we, at least, 
have not yet lost confidence in, especially when the spel- 
ling columns are s^^companied or followed, as here, by 
sections for wridng with the intention of reducing the 
memorized spelling to practical orthography by writing it. 
In fact, spelling is only, in use, a writing exercise. We 
never spell words in speakings-only in writing; and 
therefore, after memorizing the manner of spelling words 
and showing by the tongue that we know how, we should 
alwaj-s show by the pen or pencil that we can do what we 
know. In the first of the series the exercises for virriring 
the sections are in script — which Is a good idea. b. 

CESAR'S CoaiMBNTARIE.S ON THB GALLIC WAR. With « 

Vocabulary and N'otes. By Wm. Binghamy A.M.^ Superyn- 

tendent of the Bingham School. Cloth, 12mo. Pp. S^, 

Philadelphia : E. H. BuUer rf Co. 1868. 

A good edition of a familiar classic. The seven books 
of the Gallic War are given in large, clear type. The 
notes, — for the most part references to numbered sections 
in the grammar, — afford such aid as the Industrious pupil 
requires; teaching him how to grapple with difficult con- 
structions, and acquire strength for new encounters. The 
vocabulary has been carefiiUy prepared, words being traced 
to the primary root upon which they are formed. A very 
fine map, in colors, shows the " three parts ** into which, 
as every Latin pupil well knows, '' Gallia est omnis di- 
visa." A sketch of the life of Caesar is also given. It 
is, in fine, such an edition of CaKar*8 Commentaries as 
the teacher who would have his pupils do honest work 
must heartily approve. ' m. 

PnoGREPeiVK Drawing Books. For Home and School. 

la Twelve Parts. Philaddi^kia : Fisher <£ Brother, No. 12 

North SixUi St. 

A series of drawing books, — Nos. i to 12 inclusive— . 
constituting a course of gradually progressive lessons in 
linear drawing. Where regular instruction is not given, 
it would be well if the teacher were supplied with sets of 
drawing cards and books for occasional use. Of these 
there are several series before the public, and we take 
pleasure in announcing this as an addition to the list. 
Teachers interested in this direction will find the series 
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easy and progressive — leading the pupil gradually from [ Pottir and Hammond's Cikculak, describing and il- 
thc merest outlines to the more striking effects of light ■ lustrating their well kaown system, as issued by Cowpertb- 
and shade. The price,. which is no doubt moderate but ; wait & Co., 25 South Sixth street, Philadelphia, is well 
of -which we have not been informed, may be learned by worth examination. All desiring to see it can be sup- 
addressing the publishers as above. ' plied with a copy by sending as above. 
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Department or Common Schools, \ 
Harrisburg, September, x868. J 

DOCUMENTS RECEIVED. 



Address delivered at the Dedication of the Cenotaph, 
erected in memory of the former pupils of Nazareth Hall, 
who fell in defence of their country in the war of the 
rebellion, by Edmund De Schweinitz. 

Eighty-third Annual Catalogue of the officers and 
students of the Moravian Boarding School at Nazareth, 
Pennsylvania. 

Catalogue of the Officers and Teachers of the Public 
Schools of the city of Adrian, Michigan. 

Circular of the Chester Academy. 

Twelth Annual Circular and Catalogue of the Officers 
and Students of Monmouth College, Illinois. 

Annual Caulogue and Circular of Washington and 
Jeffisrson College, Pennsylvania. 

Twentieth Annual Catalogue of the Officers and Stu- 
dents of Freeland Seminary, Freeland, Montgomery co., 
Penna. 

Annual Circular and Catalogue of the Parkesburg In- 
stitute, Parkesburg, Penna. 

Circular of the Howard University, Washington, D. C. 

The Educator for July. 

The Sixth Annual Announcement of the New York 
Medical College for Women. 

Teachers* Advocate for August. 

The Annual Commencement and Anniversary Exer- 
cises of the State Normal School, Emporia, Kansas. 

Circular of the Evansville (Indiana) Teachers* Train- 
ing School, A. M. Gow, Principal. 

Circular of Oakdale Seminary, Pughtowii, Chester co., 
Penna. 

Seventh Annual Report of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction of the State of Kansas. 

Catalogue of the Southwestern Normal College, Cali- 
fornia, Penna. 

Pittsburgh Educational Directory for the school year of 
1868. 

Letters from Superintendents of the Public Schools of 
New York city, with Correspondence on the Principles 
of Education. 

Record of Visits to the Primary Schools of the city of 
New York, by John Hecker, School Inspector. 

Thirteenth Annual Catalogue of Beaver Female Semi- 
nary, Beaver, Penna. 

Circular of the Pennsylvania Military Academy, Ches- 
ter, Penna. 

Catalogue of the Officers and Students of Westminster 
College, New Wilmington, Penna. 

Forty-ninth Annual Report of the Board of Con- 
trollers of the Public Schools of the First School Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, for the year ending December 31st, 
1867. 

Illustrated Catalogue of School Merchandise, J. A. 
Bancroft & Co., No. 51* Arch street, Philadelphia. 
Chester Academy Record for June. 



Catalogue and Circular of the Pennsylvania State Nor- 
mal School, Millers ville, Penna., for the yean 1867-8. 

Journal De L* Instruction Publlque, Quebec, Canada. 

Annual Report of the School Committee and Super- 
intendent of Schools of the city of Fall Rrver. 

Annual Report of the Board of Education and Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction of the State of New 
Hampshire. 

Annual Report of the Public School S)'steni of the 
city of St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Journal of Education, Toronto, Canada. 

Journal of Education, Quebec, Canada. 



PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 



No.l 



151, 

153! 
154 

'55, 

«57; 

»58 

>59: 

i60| 
161 
i6a< 
163 
164 
i6s 
166! 

167: 
168 
169 

170 
171 
172 
'73 
»74 
175 



Martha J. Graham. . .Pittsburgh, Allegheny Count)-. 

Sarah A. Wallace , . . . Pittsburgh, «* " 

Benjamin Jones Wilkins, " " 

Jonathan K. Hartzlcr,McVcytown, Mifflin " 

U. W. Teegardcn Clarksville, Greene " 

Wm. M. Nickcson . . . QarksviUe, « " 

Sarah A. Piatt.. ..... New Brighton, Beaver " 

Lizzie J. Ball Morrisville, Bucks ** 

John Jay Taggart. . . . Pittsburgh, Allegheny •* 

M. E. Taggart Pittsburgh, " « 

Hannah J. Bell Pittsburgh, « " 

Fannie M. Congher.. . Pittsburgh, " ** 

Annie Curry Pittsburgh, " ** 

Bella McLean Pittsburgh, «* ** 

Lottie C. Martin Pittsburgh, *• " 

Irenia Rutlcdge Pittsburgh, " " 

M.Eleanor Lent. .... Scranton, Luzerne '* 

Jane B. Wilkeson. . . . Pittsburgh, Allegheny ** 

A. F. Jones Hazleton, Luzerne " 

Hiram Hutchinson.. .Hazleton, <* '* 

Agnes Gorman Hazleton, ** ** 

E. W. Rogers Providence, " " 

Sarah A. Reynolds. . .Chambenborg, Franklin '' 

Wm. P. Dewalt Adamsburg, Westmorerd '* 

J. Allen McCrum.. . .Pittsburgh, Allegheny " 



INSTITUTES. 



Tioga Mansfield ....... .September list. 

Westmoreland Greensburg October 6th. 

Erie South Erie October lath. 

Bucks Doylestown October 19th. 

Beaver Rochester.; October 19th. 

Luzerne Providence October 20th. 

Chester West Chester October a6th. 

Lancaster Lancaster November 9th. 

Potter Lewis ville November il^- 

Lehigh AUentown December 7th. 

Perry New Bloom field . . . December list. 

Northampton Easton December ant. 

Washington Washington December Hit- 

Centre December aSth. 

Clarion Clarion January i8th. 
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INSTITUTE INSTRUCTORS. 

The Department is authorized to announce that the 
following named gentlemen will make engagements to 
give instruction at Teachers* Institutes during the eoming 
season: 

W. W. Woodruff, West Chester, Chester county. Pa. 

S. O. Boyd, York, York county, Pa. 

A. N. Ravb, Kutztown, Berks co.. Pa., until Dec. i. 
. These gentlemen are all well known to the Superin- 
tendents and teachers of the State, and no words com- 
mending their fitness to perform efficiently the duties they 
are w^illing to undertake are deemed necessary. Their 
terms can be ascertained by application to them personally. 



EXPENSES OF THE OFFICERS OF THE SCHOOL 
DEPARTMENT AT INSTITUTES. 

The Suie allows the School Department S500 per an- 
num for travelling expenses, but this sum is found to be 
quite too small to cover all the ordinary expenses of this 
character, and in addition those incurred in attending In- 
stitutes. It will be expected, therefore, that during the 
coming season the expenses for boarding of the Superin- 
tendent and of all persons connected with the School De- 
partment, when in attendance at Institutes, will be de- 
frayed by the proper Institute authorities. The matter is 
spoken of here in order to change the question from one 
of taste to one of business. 



DIRECTORS' DAY AT INSTITUTES. 

Large numbers of directors attended the Institutes dur- 
ing the past year, many of them for a single day, a smaller 

I number for more than one day, and a few for the whole 
week. This attendance of directors at Institutes will in- 
crease every year j and in view of the great advantage 
that may be made to result from it to the school interests 

I of the districts from which they come, it is suggested that 

I the several County Superintendents having charge of the 
Institutes set apart a day or half a day during the week 
of the Institute, to be called the Director^ Day, If this 
suggestion be adopted, it will be best for Superintendents to 
name this day in their calls for the Institutes, to other- 
wise invite the directors to be present, and to so order the 
exercises fii the appointed day, that they may have special 

I bearing upon the duties of directors. 

What county can report the attendance at its Institute 
of the largest proportional number of directors? 



QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Question. What qualifications entitle a teacher to re- 
ceive a Permanent Certificate ? 

Answer. The qualifications named in the Utter of 
the law are: First, he must be a "practical teacher;" 
second, he must hold a Professional Certificate; and, 
third, he must have taught "the three preceding annual 
school terms." In addition to this, the sf>irit of the law 
evidently implies that no one should be granted a Per- 
manent Certificate who is not a good scholar, a skilful 
teacher, and an active worker in behalf of his profession, 
and the general interests of education. 

A teacher who holds a permanent Certificate should be 
a good scholar. The law requires such a teacher to un- 
dergo an examination in what are called the Common 
School branches, in the History of the United States, and 
in the Theory of Teaching. No personal considerations, 
no inducements whatever, should tempt those in authority 



to grant Permanent Certificates to any who are not thorough 
in these branches, and to be thorough in them requires 
much knowledge outside of them. The examination 
ought to be especially searching in respect to the Theory 
of Teaching. 

A teacher who holds a Permanent Certificate should 
be a skilful teacher. County Superintendents and Com- 
mittees on Teachers* Certificates ought to be fully assured 
on this point, not from hearsay evidence, not from a 
single visit to a school, but from prolonged and critical 
observation, before signing recommendations for Perma- 
nent Certificates. We are building up a great profession } 
let us do it surely, if slowly. 

A teacher who holds a Permanent Certificate should 
be an active worker in behalf of his profession and the 
general interests of education. No teacher who docs not 
attend Institutes and educational meetings when opportu- 
nity is aflforded him of doing so, or who, when in attend^ 
ance, does not take an active part in them ; no teacher 
who does not regularly read educational books and jour- 
nals; in short, no teacher who is not a living, moving, 
educational force, both in the school-room and out of if, 
is entitled to hold a Permanent Certificate. 

These remarks are made in the fear that in some 
counties Permanent Certificates arc being granted with- 
out due consideration. Let not the working of our whole 
system be again clogged, as in the times of the old Profo;- 
bional Certificates. No great harm has yet been done, as 
only about two hundred Permanent Certificates have been 
granted in the whole State; but "an ounce of preventa- 
tive is worth a pound of cure," in this as in other mat- 
ters. 

Question. Can any teacher holding a Professional 
Certificate make application for a Permanent Certifi- 
cate without regard to the time he has held it ? 

Answer. A teacher who holds a Professional Certifi- 
cate has complied with one of the conditions necessary in 
order to obtain a Permanent Certificate, but it by no means 
follows that he is entitled to receive such a certificate. 
The intention of the law evidently is to make the Per- 
manent Certificate a higher grade of certificate than a 
Professional Certificate, especially with reference to ex- 
perience in teaching and professional qualifications gener- 
ally. I do not think a County Superintendent is justifiable 
in granting a Professional Certificate, and then, in a short 
time, endorsing the application of the holder for a Per- 
manent Certificate, nor do I think a Committee on Teach- 
ers* Certificates should give such a proceeding their sanc- 
tion. It is entirely within the meaning of the law for 
Superintendents and Committee to agree upon a general 
rule requiring such teachers to teach a certain number of 
terms before applying for Permanent Certificates. 

Question. Can a teacher holding a Permanent Cer- 
tificate have branches other than those expressly named 
inserted in it? 

Answer. He can; but in order to do so, he must first 
have them inserted in his Professional Certificate by the 
proper County Superintendent, after which a recommen- 
dation to that effect from the County Superintendent, en- 
dorsed by the Committee on Teachers* Certificates, will 
secure the desired object at this office. 



REPORTS FROM PRINCIPALS OF STATE NOR- 
' MAL SCHOOLS. 

Forms for the usual statistical reports have been trans- 
mitted to the several Principals of the State Normal 
Schools. It is expected they will be filled up as soon 
as convenient, and returned. 

A written report from each of the Principals of these 
schools should accompany the statistical report. It is not 
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desired that these reports should be as long or as elaborate 
as those of last year. What is wanted at the present 
time is a succinct history of the year's work. The mat- 
ter of the reports could, perhaps, be conveniently em- 
braced under something like the following heads : 

1 . Jmpro^ementi made during the past year, — The im- 
provements meant to be spoken of here are those of an 
externa/ character relating to grounds, buildings, furniture, 
apparatus, libraries, cabinets, &c. 

2. ff^ork done in the School during the past year. — The 
kind of work referred to as proper to be placed under this 
head is of an internal character, such as concerns the 
teaching and government, classes, studies, graduates, lec- 
tures, moral and religious instruction, &c. 

3. Improvementi to be made during the present year. 

4. Suggestions as to changes in the Normal School policy 
of the State. 

» 

EDUCATIONAL ITEMS FOK JUNE, 1868. 

• Adams. — Superintendent taught a Normal School 11 
days. 

Carbok. — Superintendent spentseveral weeks in attend- 
ing and assisting at the examinations of the public schools 
at Mauch Chunk. 

Centre. — Much has been done during the past year. 
Sixteen new school houses have been erected, some of 
whicn are fine structures; 22 rooms supplied with good 
furniture; 82 with apparatus, and 8 graded.- 

Clearfield. — Fifty-three teachers in attendance at the 
Normal Institute. " 

Crawford. — One of the finest school buildings in the 
State has* just been erected in Meadville. The grounds 
embrace four acres. The building stands about the centre 
of the grounds. Dimensions, 75 x 50 feet, and 38 feet 
high in the front. The plan of the building is excel- 
lent, and the furniture and apparatus are of the most ap- 
proved style. The work of erection has been under the 
general supervision of the Board of Directors, consisting 
of Messrs. E. L. Litchfield, A. L. Power, W. B. Glea- 
son. Dr. J. B. Frasier, H. A. McDowell, E. B. Van Tas- 
sel, A. P. Foster and F. Moulthrop. 

Erie City. — The school year closed, showing fine gains 
in attendance, promptness and scholarship, on the part of 
pupils. 

Huntingdon. — Superintendent spent the month in 
teaching a Normal class. 

Indiana. During the summer we have had over one 
hundred schools in active operation. Counting common 
and subscription schools during the year it will average 
about seven months. 

Mifflin. — Schools are closed; Superintendent engaged 
in teaching; a goodly number of the Teachers in the 
county in attendance. 

Northampton. — There seems to be a disposition on 
the part of a number of Boards to pay better wages, and 
secure better teachers. Prospects for a State Normal 
School in this district are very encouraging. A meeting 
will be neld in August. 

Schuylkill. — No other part of my labors has been at- 
tended with so much success as my efforts to advance and 
elevate the educational standing of our teachers. During 
the examinations held this month, so conspicuous has been 
the progress of the Teachers that Directors and others, 
who annually attend these meetings, noticed and volun- 
tarily commented upon it. 

Snyder. — More new school houses are in the course of 
erection now than in many years previous. 

Tioga. — More than half the annual reports and cer- 
tificates of Directors I am obliged to send back for cor- 
rection. 



Washington. — Institutions which held exercises closing 
the year*8 labor are Washington Female Seminary and 
Calitbrnia Normal School. Both were highly prosperoia. 
The public schools of the town of Washington have 
been quite successful. The building is fine, surrounded 
by beautiful grounds. One Principal and nine teachen 
are employed. All did their duty faithfully, as the ex- 
aminations plainly showed. 

WiLLiAMSFORT CiTY. — The Board propose to build one 
school-house this summer. The school term will be eight 
months, and nearly all the old teachers will be re-cm- 
ployed. 



EDUCATIONAL ITEMS FOR JULY, 1868. 

Armstrong. — There have been two meetings of the 
Committee on Permanent Certificates. Ac the first meet- 
ing it was resolved that all applicants for these certificates 
shall be required to pass a thorough examination. The 
Superintendent fully concurred in this measure. 

Blair. — The School Directors of Taylor district have, 
notwithstanding the opposition of many, made the school 
term five instead of four months. 

Cambria. — We have two Normal Institutes in this 
county. Both are prosperous and doing a good work. 

Centre, — ^County Normal Institute opened July 22. 

Clinton. — Superintendent opened Normal School in 
Lock Haven August 3, with 16 teachers — more arc ex- 
pected. 

Cumberland. — H. M. Johnson, D. D., President of 
Dickinson College, has gone whence no traveler returns. 
The Normal Institute held at Boiling Spring closed on 
the 26th of June. Fifty-seven pupils were in attendance. 

Lancaster. — The examinations arc better attended 
this .year than formerly. At some there were as many as 
two hundred spectators present. Directors manifest more 
interest in good certificates than I obser\'ed in fomicr 
years. 

The Directors of Manheim Borough are about build- 
icg a large school-house for all the schools. Some double 
houses are also going up. 

Lebanon. — Lebanon and North Lebanon Boroughs 
were recently consolidated, and the schools have been 
placed under a system of regular gradation. An efficient 
corps of Teachers has been employed for the ensuing 
term of nine months. The salaries of teachers, especially 
of females, have been increased. This is a step in the 
right direction, as it encourages and rewards some of our 
most faithful teachers. 

Lehigh. — The examinations were attended by 76 di- 
rectors and 240 citizens, only one Board failing to have a 
quorum, and that Board reduced the school term firom five 
to four months. The applicants this year are far superior 
in qualifications. For this we are greatly indebted to the 
Kutztown Normal School. A number of fine new school- 
houses are in the course of erection. 

Lycoming. — A splendid school building is in course of 
erection at Montourville. The Committee on Perma- 
nent Certificates resolved to examine all applicants for 
Permanent Certificates. 

Montgomery. — Superintendent finds best examina- 
tions where Institutes were kept up with proper interest. 

Scranton. — The examinations closed with an exhi- 
bition of the High and Grammar Schools, which was at- 
tended by a large number of the friends of public schools, 
who were highly pleased with the pertbrmancea of the 
pupils. 

Snyder. — New buildings are being erected in Middle- 
burg, Frceburg and Washington. Two of these are two 
stories high. 
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Wasbkn. — The spring term of the Warren Union I been raised j a more systematic gradation has been adopt- 
Sciiool dosed with an exhibition, held in the Court ed, and the examinations of the pupils are more satis- 
House, July 3. The salaries of all the teachers have [ factory. 



Convention of County Superintendents. 



The State Convention of County, City and 
Borough School Superintendents of Pennsyl- 
vania met, agreeably to the call of the State 
Superintendent, in the Supreme Court Room, 
Harrisburg, at two o'clock p. m., July 30, 1868. 

The State Superintendent, as Chairman ex- 
cJfieiOf called the meeting to order, and ex- 
plained more fully the object of the meeting, 
and why the Convention was called at this par- 
ticular time. The following is a synopsis of 
his remarks: 

Gentlemen 0/ the Convention : Before receiving nomina- 
tions for a permanent President, I wish to say a few words 
in reference to the calling of this Convention, the time 
of calling it, and the business to be brought before it. The 
Convention was called because it was thought good might be 
made to come out of it. Most of you have been in oilice 
two years, some of you a much longer time, and surely 
each of you is in possession of information that will be 
calculated to benefit the rest. "In the multitude of 
councilors there is safety."* You have come to counsel 
together concerning an interest than which there is no 
other more important in the Commonwealth. You can 
learn from one another, and what you learn you can 
spread broadcast over the whole State. 

Besides, it is noticeable here and everywhere that the 
school interests of the State are in a high degree pros- 
perous. They are attracting attention upon all sides, and 
consequently measures for their improvement will be apt 
to meet with ready support on the part of the people. 

As illustrating the new interest awakened in relation to 
school afiairs, take the matter of building and improving 
school houses. In the year 1867, we spent nearly $1,- 
300,000 for this purpose, a greater amount by over $500,- 

000 than was ever spent for the same purpose before. In 
1868 it appears we increased this amount ^500,000 more, 
and for the current school year, 1869, we shall spend, as 

1 estimate it, the enormous sum of $2,500,000 for school 
houses alone. To show the spirit that is abroad, it needs 
only that I should state that, in addition to the thirteen 
mill tax which school directors can now levy for building 
purposes, special acts were passed by the last Legislature 
authorizing different boards to borrow some $500,000. 
These facts are really wonderful, and show an interest in 
education never felt in this State before, if in any other. 

This progress is not only noticeable in the matter of 
school buildings, but in everything else in relation to 
schools, in school furniture and apparatus, in the qualifi- 
ations of teachers, in the number of Institutes and edu- 
cational meetings held, and in the new zeal with which 
school oflicers are doing their duty throughout the State. 
And the people sanction all that is being done. 

Our Legislature appropriated $500,000 for school pur- 
poses last winter, the largest appropriation except one ever 
made in thb State for a similar purpose, and it is the most 
popular act done by that Legislature. 

It is an old saying that " we should strike while the 
iron is hot.** Ours is hot to-day. What I have stated, 
other things that might be stated, and what you know 



indeed, prove it, and we should strike, strike now, and 
like men. Shakspeare says : 

"There is a tide in the affaire of men. 
Which taken at the flood, 
Leads on to fortune.** 

This is our floodtidc, and we must take advantage of it. 

The Convention was called at this time in order to en- 
able Superintendents from the western part of the State 
to attend the State Teachere* Association next week with- 
out returning home. This, I presume, will be a sufficient 
reason for bringing you away from home this hot weather, 
and at this busy season. 

I want this Convention to be a working body. We 
have work to do, and we must do it, I have invited no 
one to lecture before the Convention, no one to make a 
speech, no one even to make a report. I want to reach 
the pith and marrow of the live questions of the times by 
close discussion. We shall not be entertained with a 
" feast of reason ** or enlivened by a " flow of soul,'* but 
we will be invigorated with the spirit of hard work. 

Having said this much with reference to these matters, 
I am ready to receive nominations fbr permanent Presi- 
dent. 

The Convention then proceeded to la per- 
manent organization. 

On motion, the following named gentlemen 
wete elected officers of the Convention: 

President— Vi. W. Woodruff, of Chester. 

yice Presidents — H. Armstrong, of Luzerne, and O. 
J. Chubbuck, of Bradford. 

Recording See. — W. W. Watson, of Susquehanna. 

Assistant Secretaries — W. G. Lehman, of Lebanon^ 
and G. J. Luckey, of Pittsburg. 

President W. W. Woodruff, in addressing 
the convention, spoke as follows : 

Gentlemen of the Conventfon : In accepting the position 
to which your partiality has called me, I should be false 
to my own feelings, and false to every just and generous 
sentiment of appreciative gratitude, were I not to express, 
on this occasion, my hearty thanks fbr the honor con- 
ferred in choosing me to preside over the deliberations of 
this earnest and intelligent body of educators. Animated, 
I trust, by a noble and common purpose, we have come 
from every section of our venerable Commonwealth to 
consult for the interest of the great cause to which this 
earnest and active period of our lives is dedicated. We 
have come not only for the utterance, but for the £udi- 
ence of truth ; not only to open to ^thers and make free 
to all the garnered treasures of our own experience ; but 
to gather and appropriate, if we may, what others have 
gleaned. The work before us is not indefinite. We 
can not say to the State Superintendent, as Peter said to 
Cornelius and his friends, "For what intent have yo« 
sent for us?'* For happily the most important topics 
that will engage our attention have been specified Joi the 
circular sent out by the School Department, and further 
explained by the Superintendent in the remarks to which 
we have just listened ; though we do not understand that 
there is any intention or wish that our deliberations should 
be confined to these. 
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The work of education must be done anew for every 
generation, and hence is a perpetual legacy of labor. In 
the progress of a work fraught with consequences so mo- 
mentous and so enduring, it would be strange, indeed, if 
the earnest minds could be content to decide every ques- 
tion according to the convenient but delusive dictum, 
**If true, not newj and if new, not true." And yet it 
would seem that for ages, except among the Jesuits, this 
was substantially the accepted doctrine in the conduct of 
schools. But the present age seems to be under the in- 
spiration of a better genius. If there is any such thing 
as science — if the devotion of the hyman mind to any 
subject can bring to society any substantial good as the 
fruit of thought, as it confessedly has in astronomy, chem- 
istry and philosophy, some good results must be achieved 
when human thought is applied to the methods of con- 
ducting schools and of imparting instruction to the young. 
It is this idea that has called us together to discuss these 
educational questions. It was this idea that moved a re- 
cent Legislature to embody a growing public sentiment in 
the law requiring that an annual Teachers* Institute should 
be held in every county of the Commonwealth — a law 
that has aroused an educational interest in every county 
iirom Lake Erie to the Delaware — such as was never felt 
before. The future is full of promise — full of promise of 
abundant labor and of large reward ; for largely the re- 
ward of toil is toiling. In doing there is great reward. 
The torpid soul that longs for 

** Some boundless contiguity of shade," 

where it can doze away a merely vegetative existence, has 
never felt in irill fruition the throb of conscious life. It 
knows not the bliss of action — the highest happiness that 
earth can give, or, perhaps, heaven bestow. 

But our time is limited, and I must not detain you, ex- 
cept for a single remark. I am not familiar with the 
rules governing deliberative bodies, and I therefore be- 
speak your forberance, and solicit your aid in these some- 
times difficult and delicate duties. 

Thanking you again for the honor conferred, and 
promising my best elTorts to make this a profitable and 
pleasant meeting, I await the further pleasure of the 
Convention. 

After the election of officers. Prof. Wicker- 
sham informed the Convention that the Gover- 
nor would leave* the city this afternoon, and 
suggested that if the Superintendents would like 
to meet the Governor during their stay here, it 
would be necessary to appoint a committee to 
wait upon His Excellency and invite him to 
appear before the Convention. On motion by 
Mr. Martin, of Sullivan, a committee of five 
was appointed to visit the Governor and in- 
vite him to the floor of the Convention. The 
following named gentlemen were appointed: 
Messrs. Wickersham, Chairman; Ermentrout, 
of Berks; Gilchrist, of Washington; Dale, of 
Venango; and Lindsey, of Warren. During 
the absence of the committee, prayer was of- 
fered by the Rev. Mr. Calkins, of Tioga. The 
roll was then called by the Secretary, and 45 
Superkitendents responded to their names, show- 
ing that more than seven thousand schools were 
represented at the opening of the Convention. 
At this stage Governor Geary appeared, and 
was introduced by the President. He said : 



Mr, Pretident and Gentlemen : 1 can scarcely find words 
sufficient to express my feelings upon meeting so many 
able and distinguished gentlemen from every portion of 
the State of Pennsylvania. This Convention, represent- 
ing as it does almost every county in the State, enables me 
to extend to the whole Commonwealth at once my con- 
gratulations upon the educational condition of the State. 

I regard this conference as one of the most important 
that has ever taken place in Pennsylvania. The Super- 
intendent of Common Schools, and the Superintendents 
of nearly each and every county in the State, have con- 
vened here together fbr the purpose of taking cooosel 
upon and discussing the various questions of interest in 
connection with education. As far as I have been con- 
cerned, since I have been inducted into office as Chief 
Magistrate of the State, my business relative to the schools 
of the State has beeti conducted through our respected, 
able and efficient Superintendent of Common Schools ; 
and now I assure you that it affords me the highest plea- 
sure to meet those who are so nearly connected with the 
best interests of the Commonwealth. What the seventy 
major generals were to the army of the United States dar- 
ing the rebellion, I regard the sixty-seven Superintendents 
of common schools in Pennsylvania to the cause of edu- 
cation in this great Commonwealth. You are so near 
and dear to those who are benefited by education, and by 
the progress of common schools in Pennsylvania, that we 
hail your presence amongst us with delight. We think 
that by your counsels together here upon the various 
questions to be laid before you, much wisdom will be eli- 
minated, and that much good must result from your de- 
liberations. I regret that under the circumstances I am 
compelled to leave the city in the course of a few mo- 
ments, and I can only give you a hearty welcome to the 
Capital of the State, but I hope that your presence here 
may be pleasant and agreeable, and that this occasion 
may long be remembered by the firuits that it may bear. 

I feel the great fact that there are intrusted in your 
hands not less than eight hundred thousand of our popu- 
lation — those who will soon rise to take your places in 
the couhtry and at the helm of State. You have a great 
and glorious mission to perform, a work of the utmost 
importance is in your hands — that you may exercise it 
properly and with due care and consideration is the hope 
of every well-minded citizen. I feel that history will look 
back to us on this day. Let us do this work, then, faith- 
fully, and with the consciousness that posterity will look 
back upon us witk anxious inquiries. Let ages to come 
not point the finger of scorn at any faithlessness on our 
part. 

We have had much difficulty to contend with in the 
past. We have had men to fight who were filled with 
the determination to break down the school system in this 
State. All the many difficulties that have surrounded 
us are farniliar to you. We have had Alps upon Alps to 
cross, but our journey is now comparatively pleasant. It 
is no longer a doubtful question. Pennsylvania is to have 
a most improved free school system — as she should have. 
There is a sentiment among the people of Pennsylvania 
— a progressive sentiment — which cannot be overriden 
by ignorance or prejudice. Pennsylvania is not behind 
any State in this Union in the cause of education. 

One- fifth of our population is now in our hands to 
frame and mould — what a glorious mission, then, have 
we ! Let the youth of the Commonwealth be so trained 
that they may be duly fitted to counsel the nation; to 
make our lawsj to fight our battles, and to discharge 
every duty known to manhood. This mission is of such 
magnitude and importance that it impresses itself upon 
our consciences, and impels us to take counsel as to how 
we shall discharge our duties. Let your counsel be such 
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as to produce great good to tiie Commonwealth through 
our common school system. * 

I am rejoiced, again, let me say, to meet you. Our 
Superintendent has acted wisely in calling you together, 
that we may have a free expression of every Superintend- 
ent in the State, seeing eye to ey^on this great subject of 
education, which is now receiving more general attention 
than it has heretofore received. Let the results of your 
deliberations be such as may not only aid myself and the 
State Superintendent in the discharge of our duties, but 
such as will enable us to lay the various matters involved 
before the Legislature at its combg session, so that its 
action may tend to the advancement of the great cause. 
Let it not be said, you have been called here in vain. 

We have always had our enemies — we have them yet. 
No matter. We have had our di(1iculties in the past, 
but have always been able to surmount them. I pledge 
you that I will render all the assistance that I can in the 
cause, and I trust that He who is above us all — looking 
down upon us all — that He will bless the efforts of this 
Convention, and inspire you with the spirit of truth and 
the ability to accomplish great things. 

Mr. Peircc, of Philadelphia, moved a vote of 
thanks to the Governor, which was given by a 
rising vote. After which the members gather- 
ed around him to pay their respects and give 
cordial greetings. The Governor then bade ; 
farewell to the Convention, and promised his 
unqualified support to the advancement of the 
cause of education, and said that his aid might 
be relied upon in whatever the Convention 
might ask. 

On motion of Mr. Walthour, of Westmore- 
j land, the Chairman appointed Messrs. Walt- 
I hour, Heiges, of York, and Evans, of Llmcas- 
tcr, to constitute a committee on order of busi- 
ness. 
j Mr. Shumaker, of Franklin, moved that 

I speeches on any one subject be limited to ten 
minutes, and that no member be allowed :o 
speak twice. 
Mr. Gilchrist moved to amend by limiting 
I the first speech to ten and the second to five 
I minutes. The amendment was agreed to, and 
the motion, with the amendment, adopted. 

On motion, it was agreed that the deliberations 
of the Convention close at 1 2 m., ist of August. 
It was also decided that the Convention hold 
three sessions daily, as follows: Morning ses- 
sion to commence at 9 and close at 12; after- 
noon session to commence at 2 and close at 5 ; 
evening session to commence at 8 and close at 
the pleasure of the members. 

The Committee on order of business report- 
ed that the deliberations of the Convention 
should be in the same order as set forth in the 
call made by the State Superintendent, unless 
subsequently changed by said Committee, 

The Convention then proceeded to the dis- 
cussion of the first topic, namely: 

"The Examination of Teachers, — should such exami- 
nations be oral or written ? public or private ? Is a uni- 
form standard of estimating the qualifications of teachers 



practicable ? How should an examination in the Theory 
of Teaching be conducted ?** 

During the remainder of the afternoon the 
above questions were discussed. The following 
named gentlemen participated : Messrs. Calk- 
ins, of Tioga ; Heiges, of York ; Gilchrist, of 
Washington ; Dale, of Venango ; Martin, of 
Sullivan; Persons, of Crawford; Ermentrout, 
of Berks, and Lindsey, of Warren. 

Pending the discussion, Mr. Hawker, of 
Wayne, moved to admit Colonel . George F. 
McFarland, State Superintendent of Soldiers* 
Orphan Schools, to a seat in the Convention. 
Agreed to. 

Prof. Wickersham communicated a written 
invitation from Dr. Curwen, to the Conven- 
tion, to visit the Insane Asylum in a body. 

After some discussion, the invitation was ac- 
cepted, with thanks, and it was decided that the 
visit be made on Friday, at 4 p. m. 

Mr. Ermentrout moved that Prof. Bates, the 
State Historian, be admitted as an honorary 
member of the Convention. Agreed to. 

The Convention then adjourned to meet at 
8 o'clock, p. M. 

EVENING SESSION. 

The Convention reassembled at 8 p. m.. 
President Woodruff in the chair. 

The consideration of the subject — " The 
examination of teachers " — was resumed. After 
a thorough discussion by Messrs. Sheeley, of 
Adams; Luckey, of Pittsburg; Barkley, of 
Columbia ; Jones, of Erie ; Mohler, of MifHin ; 
Wright, of Perry, Calkins, of Tioga; Wat- 
son, of Susquehanna; Johnson, of Cameron, 
and Witham, of Beaver, it was moved, by Mr. 
Gilchrist, that the chair take an expression of 
opinion upon the several questions involved in 
the above subject. 

A vote was taken, and resulted as follows : 
For examinations exclusively oral, 5; exclu- 
sively written, 2 ; for examinations by the writ- 
ten and oral methods combined, 38. 

The Convention was unanimous in favor q£ 
Public Examinations. The next question, " Is 
a uniform standard of estimating the qualifica- 
tion of the teacherpracticable?"the vote stood 
1 3 yeas to 24 nays. It was also decided that 
there should be a separate examination in the 
Theory of Teaching, as in other branches. 

The hour of adjournment having arrived, the 
President detlared the Convention adjourned 
until the next morning at 9 o'clock. 

FRIDAY MORNING. 

The Convention assembled at the appointed 
hour. President Woodruff in the chair. Mr. 
Gilchrist, of Washington, opened the proceed- 
ings with prayer. 

The chairman of the committee on order of 
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business reported the second topic for consid- 
eration, — "The visitation of schools," — Can 
a Superintendent employ his time better than 
in visiting schools? Should he visit all the 
schools in a district, or only those that seem 
most to need his supervision ? Should he give 
notice of his coming, or take the teacher by 
surprise ? 

The discussion was opened by Mr. Chub- 
buck, of Bradford, — after which further ar- 
rangements were made in regard to rail-road 
excursion tickets, and the contemplated visit 
to the Insane Asylum. 

The discussion was then continued. Messrs. 
Buehrle, of Allcntown ; Johnson, of Cameron ; 
HolTerd, of Carbon; Woodruff, of Chester; 
Magee, of Centre ; spoke to the proposition 
generally, urging visitations to all the schools, 
by surprise, if possible. The discussion was 
continued by Messrs. Woodruff, Strayer, Er- 
mentrout, Barkley and Persons. Mr. Watson, of 
Susquehanna, believed that nearly all the Superin- 
tendents were agreed on this subject, and hoped 
the discussion would now close, inasmuch as 
there were other questions of more importance 
awaiting attention. Mr. Young objected. 
The discussion was again continued, and par- 
ticipated in by Messrs. Swartz, Cottingham, 
Shoemaker, Witham, Gilchrist, Tussey, Hei- 
ges. Walker, Dale and Evans. Mr. Ingram, 
former Superintendent of Dauphin, and Mr. 
McElvain, former Superintendent of Franklin, 
were admitted to seats in the Convention. 
The discussion was continued by Mr. Wright, 
of Perry, and others, when, on motion of Mr. 
Watson, the discussion closed. 

Mr. Charles R. Coburn, Dept. State Su- 
perintendent, and Prof. Wickersham called the 
attention of the Superintendents to the errors 
and discrepancies in the reports that pass 
through their hands from directors, and urged 
promptness and correctness in furnishing re- 
ports, whether coming from directors, or made 
by themselves. The President then proceeded 
to take an expression of the Convention on the 
subject last under consideration, which resulted 
as follows : That a Superintendent might em- 
ploy his time better than in constantly visiting 
schools. On the question — "Should he give 
notice of his coming, or take the teachers by 
surprise?" — the vote was for nojification, i6 
against i6. 

Prof. Wickersham read the following com- 
munication : 

State Library, ) 
Harrisburg, July 31,1^68. j 
Hon. J. P. Wickersham, 

Dear Sir : — Under the impression that it will prove 

agreeable to the County Superiutendents, now in session 

''^■"., I have directed the State Library to be illuminated 



and opened this evening from 8 to 9 o'clock, at which hour 
they are respectfully invited to Visit the room. 
Respectfully, 

WiBN FoRKXT, State Librarian. 
The invitation was accepted with thanks. 
Mr. Walker, of* Northumberland, offered 
the following : 

Resoltfedf That all necessary expenses incurred by 
county, city or borough Superintendents, in attending the 
Convention called by the State Superintendent, be paid 
out of the general appropriation to common schools. 

Mr. Sheeley moved to amend by urging the 
matter upon the Legislature. Mr. Gilchrist 
favored the resolution with the amendment. 
On motion, the resolution was laid on the 
table. 

The next question presented by the com- 
mittee was : " Is it desirable to make any 
change in the law respecting school directors. :" 

Mr. Armstrong offered the following: 

ResoIveJf That the number of directors be reduced to 
three J that they be paid for their services as other town- 
ship officers are paid, and that they be sworn to perform 
their duties faithfully before entering upon them. 

Mr. H. Armstrong supported the resolution. 
Mr. Luckey, of Pittsburg, opposed the reso- 
lution, and moved to amend to the effect that 
cities and boroughs be excepted. 

On jnotion, the amendment was tabled, 

Mr. Buerhle, of Allentown, opposed the res- 
olution ; and Superintendents Sheeley, Magee, 
Shumaker, Young and Fisher supported the 
resolution. Pending the discussion, the Con- 
vention adjourned until 2 o'clock P. M. 

AFTERNOON SESSION, (fRIDAY.) 

Mr. Armstrong's resolution relative to the 
number and pay of school directors, being in 
order, was taken up. 

Messrs Bolar and Watson spoke in favor of 
the resolution. Mr. Bolar moved to amend 
by providing that all candidates should be ex- 
amined by the County Superintendent or some 
other competent officer. The amendment was 
not considered. 

Mr. Luckey, of Pittsburg, moved to amend 
by adding: "And that the election of school 
directors shall be held separate from the gen- 
eral election." The motion was not seconded. 

Superintendent Wright, of Perry, moved to 
amend by adding : " That the standard of qual- 
ifications of school directors should include a 
fair knowledge of reading, writing and arith- 
metic." Disagreed to. 

The resolution was further discussed by 
Superintendents Persons, Hofferd, Lehman and 
Chubbuck. A number of Superintendents 
testified that the people of their respective 
counties were anxious that the* number of di- 
rectors be reduced to three for each district, 
and that they be paid. 
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Mr. Armstrong called for a division of the 
resolution. 

Mr. Young, of Lehigh, said as a number of 
gentlemen had come here pledged to vote for 
the resolution providing for paying directors, 
he called for the yeas and nays. 

The vote was tben taken on that part of the 
resolution relating to the reduction of the num- 
ber to three, by counties, and resulted as 
follows : 

Adams, Beaver, Bedford, Blair, Bradford, Cambria, 
Cameron, Carbon, Centre, Clearfield, Crawford, Dauphin, 
£rie, Indiana, Lebanon, Liizerne, Lycoming, Mifflin, 
Perry, Potter, Susquehanna, Tioga, Venango, Wayne, 
Westmoreland and York counties, and £rie and Scranton 
• cities — 28 — responded in the affirmative. 

Allegheny, Chester, Clinton, Columbia, Cumberland, 
Delaware, Franklin, Huntingdon, Lancaster, Lehigh, 
Montour, Northampton, Schuylkill, Snyder, Sullivan, 
Union, Washington and Warren counties, and Easton 
borqpgh, and Pittsburg, Allentown and Pottsville cities 
— 21 — voted iu the negative. 

So the first division was adopted. 
The question was taken on the second divis- 
ion — providing for the pay of directors — and 
resulted as follows : 

Adams, Allegheny, Beaver, Bedford, Blair, Bradford, 
Cambria, Cameron, Carbon, Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, 
Columbia, Crawford, Cumberland, Dauphin, Franklin, 
Indiana, Lawrence, Lebanon, Lehigh, Luzerne, Lycom- 
ing, MiiUin, Montour, Northampton, Perry, Potter, 
Scbuylkill, Snyder, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Tioga, Ve- 
nango, Warren, Wayne, Westmoreland and York coun- 
ties, and Pittsburg, Erie, Scranton and Pottsville cities — 
I 42 — responded in the affirmative. 

Chester, Delaware, Huntingdon, Lancaster, Union I 
and Washington counties, and Easton borough and Scran- 
ton city — 8 — voted in the negative. 

The question was then taken on the third 
I division — providing for the administration of 
i an oath to directors on assuming their duties — 
and resulted as follows : 

Adams, Allegheny, Beaver, Bedford, Blair, Bradford, 
Cameron, Carbon, Chester, Clearfield, Crawford, Cum- 
berland, Dauphin, Franklin, Indiana, Lebanon, Lehigh, 
I Luzerne, Lycoming, Mifflin, Montour, Perry, Potter, 
' Schuylkill, Susquehanna, Tioga, Venango, Warren, 
Wayne, Westmoreland and York counties, and Erie, 
Pituburg and Scranton cities — 35 — responded in the 
affirmative. Cambria, Clinton, Columbia, Huntingdon, 
I Lancaster, Northampton, Sullivan and Washington coun- 
I ties, and Easton borough and Allentown and Pottsville 
cities — II — voted in the negative. 

The whole resolution was therefore declared 
adopted. 

Mr. Watson, by request, offered the follow- 
ing resolution : 

Resolved, That we recommend to the Legislature, 
that the necessary expenses incurred by directors in at- 
tending triennial conventions to elect County Supeiinten- 
dents, be paid from the school treasuries of the respective 
districts. 
Agreed to. 

The second legal topic was presented by the 
Business Committee : " Should the law respect- 



ing County Superintendents remain as it is at 
present ?" 

Mr. Dale, of Venango, thought there was 
no necessity for a change in the law. 

Mr. Gilchrist, of Washington, favored a 
change, especially in regard to salary. 

Mr. Shceley, of Adams, offered the follow- 
ing resolution: 

Resolved^ That, in the opinion of the Convention, no 
legislation is necessary at the present time in relation to 
the duties of County Superintendents. 

Mr. Watson, of Susquehanna, moved to lay 
the resolution on the table. Disagreed to — 
yeas 17, nays 27. 

Prof. Wickersham called attention to the 
pay of County Superintendents. If this reso- 
lution were allowed to pass, it would be in- 
terpreted as the sense of the Convention, and 
of the Superintendents of the State, that the 
present rate and mode of pay are entirely sat- 
isfactory. But if there was to be any change, 
it ought to be urged this winter. 

Mr. Walker, of Northumberland, endorsed 
the views enunciated by Mr. Gilchrist, that 
the County Superintendent should be provided 
with an office at the county seat, and that the 
salary should be equalized. 

Mr. Lindsey, of Warren, favored a change. 
He favored a re-districting of the State. 

Mr. Evans, of Lancaster, favored a change, 
and thought County Superintendents should 
have assistants. 

At this stage, Mr. S. S. Jack, ex-Superin- 
tendent of Westmoreland, and the Hon. S. G. 
Boyd, of York, were admitted to seats in the 
Convention. 

Mr. Watson, of Susquehanna, favored a 
change — equalization of the salary, redistrict- 
ing of the State, and the employment of Dis- 
tria Superintendents, with an equal number of 
schools under their charge. 

Mr. Shumaker, of Franklin, offered the fol- 
lowing amendment: 

Strike out all after the word ResoI'vedy and insert as 
follows : That one County Superintendent be elected in 
each county, and that the county be divided into districts 
of not more than forty schools in each dbtrict; and that 
a D'lstrict Superintendent be elected in each of these dis- 
tricts, whose duty it shall be to visit the schools of the 
district at least once a month, and report to the County 
Superintendent; and the District Superintendents, or a 
majority of them, shall constitute a Board of Examina- 
tion. 

Mr. Douthett, of Allegheny, moved a fur 
ther amendment, that the District Superintcn 
dents should perform the duties of Superin 
tendcnt of the county, and that directors be 
dispensed with. Disagreed to. 

Mr. Walthour, of Westmoreland, moved to 
lay Mr. Shumaker's resolution on the table. 

Agreed to. 
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Mr. Luckey, of Pittsburg, offered the fol- 
lowing: 

Resolved, That we recommend the State legislature 
to authorize the appointment of a committee of two to 
assist the County, City and Borough Superintendents in 
the examination of teachers; and that the said commit- 
tee be appointed by the President Judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas, to receive five dollars per day for each 
and every day employed. 

Mr. Lindsey, of Warren, moved to lay this 
resolution on the table. Agreed to. 

Mr. Gilchrist, of Washington, moved to add 
to the original resolution the words: Except 
that the salaries of Superintendents be regulated 
by law, according to some equitable standard. 

Pending the consideration, the Convention 
adjourned at four o'clock, and proceeded to the 
Insane Asylum, in pursuance of the invitation 
of Dr. Curwen. The gentlemen of the Con- 
vention reached the Asylum at 4.45, and were 
cordially received by the Doctor, who con- 
ducted them through the entire building, en- 
abling them to see over three hundred of its 
unfortunate inmates. The visit was a sad but 
profitable one. 

EVENING SESSION. 

The Convention reassembled at the regular 
hour. The resolution of Mr. Sheeley, modi- 
fied by Mr. Gilchrist's amendment, came up as 
follows : 

ResoIfeJf That in the opinion of this Convention no 
legislation is deemed necessary at the present time in re- 
lation to the duties of County Superintendents, except that 
the salaries of Superintendents should be regulated by law, 
according to some equitable standard. 

Mr. Armstrong, of Luzerne, demanded a di- 
vision of the question. 

The President ruled the request out of order. 

Mr. Strayer, of Clinton, moved to lay the 
resolution on the table. Agreed to. 

Mr. Watson, of Susquehanna, offered the 
following; 

Resohedy That the salaries of County Superintendents 
should be regulated by law, according to some equitable 
basis, by which each Superintendent should receive a fair 
compensation. 

He supported his resolution in a speech of 
considerable length, after which Mr. Gilchrist 
called the previous question. The call was 
not sustained. 

On motion of Mr. Douthett, of Allegheny, 
the resolution was laid on the table. 

The Convention then adjourned for thirty 
minutes to visit the State Library room, reas- 
sembling at nine o'clock. 

Mr. Johnson moved that .the chairman ap- 
point a committee of five on resolutions. Agreed 
to. The President appointed as that committee 
Messrs. Johnson, Ermentrout, N^wlin, Martin 
and Fisher. 

Mr. Strayer, of Clinton, moved that it be the 



expression of the Convention, that no change 
in the law respecting County Superintendents 
is necessary, Disagreed to. 

Mr. Walthour moved the indefinite post- 
ponement of the question. Agreed to. 

The next question, " Can we improve our 
mode of raising money for the support of our 
schools?" was indefinitely postponed. 

The next question, "Should the College 
bill, as proposed last winter, become a law?" 
was also indefinitely postponed. 

The fourth question was then taken up and 
discussed, namely : ** Are the evils of absentee- 
ism, irregular attendance and truancy capable 
of being corrected or materially lessened by 
legal enactments?" After a varied discussion 
of the question, without arriving at anything 
definite as to what should be the legal enact- 
ments to prevent absenteeism, irregular attend- 
ance and truancy, a vote was taken, and result- 
ed as follows : For compulsory enactments, 30 ; 
against, 10. 

The convention then adjourned until 8 o'clock 
the next morning. 

SATURDAY MORNING. 

The Convention was called to order at 8 a. 
M., President Woodruff in the chair. Prayer 
by Hon. C. R. Coburn. 

The Business Committee presented the next 
item on the programme. Teachers' Institutes. 
How can interest in an Institute be best 
awakened among teachers and citizens? What 
help should a Superintendent have in conduct- 
ing an Institute ? What are the most profitable 
exercises at an Institute? Should a Superin- 
tendent hold special Institutes? Ought pro- 
vision to be made by law for reorganizing the 
District Institutes. 

The discussion was opened by Mr. Johnson, 
of Cameron, and continued by President Wood- 
ruff, Messrs. Newlin and Calkins, when the 
State Superintendent announced the presence 
of Hon. Judge Derrickson, who was invited 
to address the Convention. Judge Derrickson 
responded in a speech of considerable length. 
He took up the subject of Elementary Educa- 
tion, showing the importance of correct early 
training. Next to our Christian religion, ed- 
ucation is the sheet-anchor of our American 
liberties. As regards our public schools, he 
urged the necessity of educating the people — 
the parents — the importance of well qualified 
teachers, and better pay for those engaged in 
the great work of education. 

A unanimous vote of thanks was then tender- 
ed the Judge for his able and instructive ad- 
dress, after which the discussion of the subject 
before the Convention was resumed, and con- 
tinued by Messrs. Hawker, Douthett, Coburn, 
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Parsons^ Watson, Buehrle, Shumaker, Heiges 
and Gilchrist. 

Mr. Johnson, of Cameron, chairman of the 
Committee on Resolutions, reported the fol- 
lowing, which were unanimously adopted: 

Resoi'vedf That this Convention hereby expresses its 
utmost confidence in our worthy, eflicient and talented 
State Superintendent, Hon. J. P. Wickersham, and that 
he has our undivided co-operation in all proper efforts 
to make our cominon school system more efficient, if 
possible ) and that bis subordinates merit our hearty thanks 
for their kindness to us while among them. 

Resol'ved, That our thanks are justly due the ofHcers 
of this Convention for their promptness and kindness 
manifested in the discharge of their duties during the 
ddiberadons of this Convention. 

Renlved, That our thanks are due to the several nul- 
road companies for their generous liberality in conveying 
members over their roads at reduced fares; to the pro- 
prietors of the State Capitol, Lochiel, United States and 
Bolton Hotels for entertaining us at a liberal reduction 
from their usual charges; to Dr. Carwen, Superintendent 
of the State Lunatic Asylum, for his kiad invitation to 
visit that institution, and for the very agreeable and sat- 
isfactory reception by those in charge of the same; to 
the State Librarian, Wien Forney, Esq., for so kindly en- 
tertaining us while visiting the State Library, and to the 
reporters and publishers of the several papers for the ser- 
vices tbey have rendered in laying before the country the 
deliberadons of this body. 



Res-Jved^ That County Superintendents use their in- 
fluence in favor of the Pennsylvania School Jcurnal^ and 
use all proper means to increase its circulation among di- 
rectors and teachers. 

The next topic presented was, "How can 
we improve our mode of raising money for the 
support of our schools?" This question was 
discussed at length by Mr. Allen, of Potter, 
and Mr. Wright, of Perry. Mr. Walker, of 
Northampton, moved the indefinite postpone- 
ment of the question. Agreed to. 

The next subject, "What are the necessary 
qualifications for permanent certificates?" was 
taken up and discussed by Messrs. Woodruff, 
Evans, Toucy, Watson and Hon. J. P. Wicker- 
sham. The last gentleman's time was extend- 
ed, and he spoke at length. 

Mr. Watson, of Susquehanna, offered the 
following resolution : 

RttsI'vedy That a common school fund ought to be 
raised by a uniform State Ux sufficient to keep open the 
schools of all the districts at least four months in the 
year, and the minimum term be extended to six months. 

The hour of adjournment having arrived, 
the Convention was declared adjourned sine die. 
W. W. Woodruff, President, 

W. W. Watson, Sec, 



Proceedings of State Association. 



The Association met in the Court-room, at 
Allcntown, August 4th, at 10 o'clock a. m., 
and was called to order by the President, Prof. 
Edward Brooks, of the Miilersville Srate Normal 
School. 

After prayer by Rev. J. H. Crouch, of Al- 
lcntown, the Chairman spoke as follows : 

It has been the custom heretofore for the 
President to make a few remarks at the open- 
ing of the meeting; a custom which, in the 
present instance, would be better honored in 
the breach than in the observance. We can, 
however, congratulate each other that we meet 
under such favorable auspices ; that we have so 
large a number present at our opening ses- 
sion, and that we have met in such a pleasant 
locality. Some of us came here yesterday, and 
had an opportunity of looking over this enter- 
prising town, which, in its remarkable wealth, 
enterprise', and rapid growth, seems to typify 
the enterprise of our great State, symbolizing 
the wealth Itfcked up in its mountains, and the 

Beported for the Pennsylvania School Journal by R. 
McDevitt, of Huntingdon, Pa. 



enterprise which is developing those resources, 
and making Pennsylvania one of the great States 
of the Union. We have the reputation of 
being rich in mineral resources ; we have iron 
enough to make plows and iron-clads for all the 
known world, and coal enough to feed the 
hearth fires of all the inhabitants of Europe. 
But, after all, our mineral resources arc not our 
greatest wealth. The mind and heart of our 
people are treasures above our coal and iron. 
We have met to do something towards the de- 
velopment of these resources, and I see before 
me all the educational interests of our State 
represented. This is as it should be; this 
work cannot be done alone by the Common 
School, nor by the College or University. In 
union there is strength ; in organization there 
is victory. We meet to organize the educational 
forces for this great work. Here are the Col- 
leges, the Normal Schools, the Universities, 
the City and County Superintendencies, and 
we hope to see the State Superintendent here 
also. We ought to do something towards win- 
ing a great victory in the State of Pennsylvania. 
Not only are these interests represented by 
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our own sex ; woman is here with her smiles, 
her beauty, her heart and mind to aid in the 
great work. In the tournaments of -ancient 
Greece and Rome, woman made by her smiles 
and influence those scenes illustrious; now she 
meets us, not only with her smiles and beauty, 
but aids us with her heart and intellect. There 
is no other enterprise in which we have the aid 
of woman so largely represented. 

I think we have an earnest of a good meet- 
ing in the programme before us, rich with va- 
riety and practical interest. If we take hold 
of the work and push it along properly^ we 
will, no doubt, have one of the best sessions 
within a number of years. 

I thank you for the honorable position as- 
signed me, and trust you will aid me in pre- 
siding over this meeting. 

In the absence of the Vice Presidents, Prof. 
Wyers, of West Chester, and Miss M. E. 
Kerr, of Lewistovm, were appointed. 

Messrs. J. S. Walthour, of Westmoreland ; 
I. S. Geist, of Lancaster; H. B. Whitting- 
ton, of Philadelphia, and W. W. Watson, of 
Susquehanna, were appointed a Committee of 
Enrollment, and a recess of ten minutes taken 
to enable them to attend to their duties. 

The following address of welcome was then 
delivered by Mr. E. J. Young, County Super- 
intendent of Lehigh county : 

Ladies and Gentlemen : We welcome you 
to Allentown. This place has a history in 
which we feel some degree of pride. Allentown 
was founded in the year 1750. It was laid out 
by Chief Justice William Allen, a warm friend 
of the Penn family, and father-in-law of Gov- 
ernor John Penn. It bore this name until 1 8 1 1 , 
when, by act of Assembly, it was changed to 
Northampton borough, a name which it re- 
tained till 1838, when it again received the 
name of Allentown. In 1845 it contained 
about 3,000 inhabitants; in 18^0, 4,500, and 
in i860 about 10,000. To-day it has 20,000 
inhabitants. It bids fair to outstrip in trade and 
wealth all the neighboring towns, and indeed 
has outstriped them in beauty. We welcome 
you to our beautiful valley, in which you be- 
hold a scene to be met with nowhere else. I 
mean two railroads running parallel for the dis- 
tance of one hundred miles, doing a good busi- 
ness, and with an average distance from each 
other of but 400 yards. Again, it is studded 
with furnaces, rolling mills, pipe factories, and 
so on, without end. Lehigh is an Indian name, 
" Lecbawy* meaning West Branch, the Lehigh 
river being the West Branch of the Delaware. 
It contains a number of natural curiosities, 
amongst which are the " Worman's,** " Mar- 
tin's," "Smith's " and Helfrich" Springs, visit- 



ed by almost every traveller to this region of 
country. It contains also the "Big Rock," 
about three miles from Allentown, which is 
easy of access, and stands twelve hundred feet 
above the surrounding country. 

We welcome you to our Literary Institu- 
tions, — Muhlenberg College, Lehigh Female 
College, and Allentown Academy, — the last 
named of which was organized under the au- 
spices of the State, in 1814, the State supply- 
ing $2,000 to the Institution. We welcome 
you also to our hearts and homes, and trust that 
you may have a pleasant time during your brief 
stay with us. 

Mr. H. S. Jones, Chairman of the Execa- 
tive Committee, in reply, said : Sir, your words 
of welcome give us unqualified pleasure. 
Teachers have hearts as well as intellect, and 
when they see a man of your pleasant propor- 
tions welcome them to the city of Allentown, 
they feel that they have come to a place where 
they will be well received ; and allow me, as 
representing this Association, to thank you for 
the pleasant historical sketch of the town, and 
the various points of interest, that you have 
placed before us ; and if the time at our dis- 
posal will allow, we shall be glad <o make a 
closer acquaintance with your city and vicinity. 

We have met not as teachers merely, but as 
men and women engaged in a noble cause ; not 
as pedagogues, professors and presidents, but as 
men and women, hoping that we may receive 
renewed strength for our labors, and that we 
may do that which shall lift us up to a higher 
place of usefulness. Nothing, sir, is more con- 
tagious than elevated sentiment, and he who 
comes here with a heart glowing with interest 
in the work, causes others to feel like himself, 
and he in turn influences others, until the indi- 
vidual force of each is combined, forming a 
power that shall know no estimate. 

Of all studies that concern the himian family, 
that study which prepares the people of to- 
day to be the people of to-morrow in greater 
perfection, is the greatest of studies; and we 
hope that in all our doings and sayings we may 
be true to progressive education, and leave an 
impress on your city and county that shall be 
for their good. 

It is true, in comparison with some others, 
this State does not stand elevated like a church 
spire in educational advancement, but it is grand 
and broad in its foundations, and already the 
grandeur and beauty of the rising temple arc 
cheerfully acknowledged. Let us by means of 
this, our annual gathering, add to the structure 
one more stone that shall, in honor, represent the 
spirit and growth of the educational system of 
Pennsylvania. 
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Mr. Buerhle, City Superintendent of Allen- 
town: — Mr. Young has already taken my 
grounds. I had an idea that he would wel- 
come you to the county, but not to the city. 
I welcome you to the homes and hearts of our 
citizens. We can welcome you as the advo- 
cates of sound doctrine and thorough educa- 
tion ; as men and women who make it your 
chief delight and whole study and purpose to 
raise the youth of this State to a higher posi- 
tion» morsilly and intellectually, and, as such, 
we feely highly honored ih having a body of 
men and women of that character to pay us a 
visit, and enliven us with the fire that glows in 
their bosoms. We welcome you as teachers 
of this great State. May we ever bear this in 
mind, not to be led astray by that which is 
plausible, but truly to value those privileges and 
the noble system we have, before exchanging 
it for something else. We think you will work, 
heart and hand, to perfect that system. There 
is much room for improvement, and much can 
be done here at these educational meetings to 
awaken and improve the sentiment in refer- 
ence to the matter of common school educk- 
tion throughout the State, and with a feeling of 
this character we bid you a hearty welcome. 

Mr. C. M. Runk, of Allentown, chairman 
of the Committee on Local Arrangements, pro- 
posed a word of explanation in reference to the 
reception of the ladies yesterday afternoon. 
Yesterday was the day for the examination 
of teachers, and we were not aware that any 
ladies were in the city till after 6 o'clock in the 
evening. The most eloquent sentences are 
those that convey the true sentiments of the 
heart in the fewest words, and when I say that 
we bid you a cordial and hearty welcome to 
this city, I might take my seat with the as- 
surance of having said all I could or should say 
of interest to you ; but there is a little selfish- 
ness on our part ; we hope to derive great benefit 
from your meeting here. We expect that your 
presence, with the discussions and the reports, 
will tend to mould public sentiment in the 
cause of education, and turn the minds of some 
into the proper channel, strengthen the hearts 
of others, and rcinvigorate the zeal now burn- 
ing in the hearts of our teachers. I need not 
talk to you of the difficulties in the way of 
those engaged in the work of public instruc- 
tion which are met at every point in your 
pathway, from the highest position to the low- 
est. DifHculties and discouragements are on 
every side, and if there is a district in the State 
that is an exception, I do not know it. Surely, 
this place is not one of them. We hope that 
your presence will tend in part to smooth the 
pathway of those engaged in the same work. 



We aje endeavoring to place our schools on a 
footing that will enable all to secure such an 
education as every man, woman and child in this 
Commonwealth should receive. In order to 
do this, we need encouragement and assistance, 
and we feel that your presence will tend to 
effect this object. 

We hope that, when leaving this place, you 
may go away with the same, pleasant feelings 
that filled your minds when coming here, and 
if this be the case, we shall experience a pride 
and pleasure which you may imagine, but which 
will be difficult to express. I bid you then, in 
the name of all the friends of education, a cor- 
dial and hearty welcome to our city. 

Prof. Wyers, of West Chester, on being 
called upon, said : I appreciate most heartily the 
welcome given us, members of the Pennsylva- 
nia State Teachers' Association, but regret the 
instrumentality by which it is to be replied to. 
I hail this welcome, in the name of our Teach- 
ers' Association, as one of the pleasant incidents 
in our annual meetings, indicative of good will, 
of honest interest, and of deep sympathy for 
the labors and toils of the teacher. All has 
been said that need be. We appreciate your 
welcome, and trust that by our labors, by going 
in and out amongst you, and visiting you at your 
homes, we may leave such impressions on you 
and the inhabitants of this city, that both may 
say it was good for us to be here. 

Rev. J. S. Ermentrout. — The remark has been 
made that Pennsylvania, from an educational 
point of view, is behind the times. I do not 
believe this, nor do I believe the assertion re- 
cently made that the Germans are or ever were 
averse to education. From Easton to Harris- 
burg, a distance of 125 miles, with a German 
population, the country is dotted all over with 
educational establishments on an extensive scale. 
At Easton flourishes one of the most influential 
Colleges of Pennsylvania, with an endowment 
of $300,000. Fivfc miles further, amongst the 
oaks of Lehigh Valley, is springing up what, 
will be perhaps the greatest ornament to the 
State, Lehigh University, with an endowment 
of §500,000, given by Hon. Asa Packer, of 
Pennsylvania. In this beautiful city of Allen- 
town, we find Muhlenberg College on a broad 
foundation, the very name of which recalls 
memories of the past, and along with them the 
consideration of the true educational principles 
held by your fore-fathers and mine, which I 
hope, in all time to come, God will bless. 
Here, also, flourishes a Female Seminary. In 
Berks county, through the munificent liberality 
of a single township, is erected on a large scale 
the " Keystone State Normal School." In the 
city of Reading, the schools compare favorably 
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with those in other parts of the State. And 
in Lebanon county there are two institutions 
on a large scale, I mention these facts to show 
that we have no reason to say ^ Pennsylvania is 
behind the times, or that the Germans inhabit- 
ing this section are, or ever will be, averse to 
education. 

Mr. E. J. Young informed the Association 
of an arrangement with the Lehigh Valley 
Company for an excursion to Mauch Chunk 
on Friday. 

Mr. Whittington moved that the citizens of 
the town be invited to accompany this Associa- 
tion on the excursion. Agreed to. 

On motion, adjourned. 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 

Report by Colonel George F. McFarland, 
Superintendent of Soldiers' Orphan Schools. 
Subject — '♦ Educational Statistics," — showing 
how readily mistakes occur, and the best means 
of preventing them. 

Quartette, by the Harmonia Glee Club, of 
Millersville Normal School : '♦ When the swal- 
lows homeward fly." 

Inaugural address by the President, Professor 
Edward Brooks. This will appear in our ncjft 
issue, along with other papers read. 

After a recess of five minutes, and a song by 
the Glee Club, a discussion followed upon "The 
Change in the School Law relating to Profes- 
sional and Permanent Certificates." 

Mr. H. D. Persons, in opening the discus- 
sion, said : When the Act of April 9th, 1 867, 
was passed there were 3,000 or 4,000 teachers, 
who, by close application to study, devotion to 
their work, or some other means, had obtained 
competent certificates, which, it was supposed, 
would last during life, and would, whenever 
they chose to exercise the privilege, entitle them 
to the right to teach without the necessity of 
appearing before the County Superintendent for 
examination. They were, by this act, obliged 
to apply again for admission into the profes- 
sion. The wisdom and justice of the act have 
been called in question. At the Convention 
of Superintendents, at Harrisburg, December, 
1866, the subject was discussed, and it was as- 
certained that in most of the counties, for some 
reason or other, the holders of these certifi- 
cates did not rank above the common class of 
teachers in qualification, nor practical useful- 
ness. In several instances the certificates had 
been annulled for incompetency. In my county 
more than 200 certificates had been granted, 
which would have been well enough had they 
continued to study and labor, after the certifi- 
cates were granted, as they did before ; but it 
has been observed by some of our wise men, that 
when a man ceases to go up he begins to go 



down, and a large number after receiving these 
certificates ceased their efl^^rts for improve- 
ment; no longer applied themselves to study; 
merely kept school, instead of trying to teach ; 
and their schools were consequently below par. 
It was passed by a vote of the Convention to 
annul these certificates, and the law was then 
passed carrving out the suggestion of that Con- 
vention. Many teachers in the State were at 
that time justly entitled to the Professional Cer- 
tificate, but, like ^Poor Tray, they were found 
in bad company, and had to pass under the de- 
capitating axe of the law. The interests of 
teachers demanded some permanent standard to 
which they might aspire, and to which, when 
they arrived, they might be acknowledged as 
members of the profession, and no longer sub- 
jected to the annual ordeal of examination, 
which is something of a trial to any one. If 
the learned professions were obliged to submit 
to examination once a year, there would be 
great dissatisfaction. Their practice ought to 
be taken as evidence of their fitness to remain 
in the profession, and they should stand upon 
their success. There are still some features in the 
act which might be improved. Instead of one 
year being the limit of the provisional ccrtifi 
cate, it should have been one term. It is a law 
of nature that we must creep before we can 
walk, and one term is sufficient to test their 
abilities, whether of three or four months, and 
in that time they might discover an unfitness for 
the position for which, although a Superinten- 
dent or Board of Directors might not feel justi- 
fied in expelling them, they yet would not be 
justified in giving them another certificate, and 
in employing them again. No standard has been 
positively fixed by law defining what the pro- 
fessional certificate shall be, but it is left with 
the Superintendent to judge and fix the stand- 
ard. To acquire that should be a high honor. 
The provisions of the law are good in reference 
to that, and the number of terms the tcacKer 
must have taught before receiving it. The law 
should have been so arranged that, in order to 
obtain a permanent certificate, they should teach 
at least two years, while the holder of a pro- 
visional certificate may apply the next week for 
the permanent. There seems to be so little 
difference that they are virtually the same. I 
think the holder of the provisional certificate 
should be obliged to teach two years before he 
is granted a professional certificate. The per- 
manent certificate should come on a level with 
the certificates of our State Normal Schools; 
that the teacher holding a permanent certificate 
should be authorized to teach in the entire 
State instead of the county in which his cer- 
tificate was issued. The present law is a wise 
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one, and we believe it will prove a great good 
to our school system, biit it is sttll capable of 
improvement. 

Mr. W. W. Woodruff .—The teachers hold- 
ing these permanent certificates were entirely 
btyond the control of the Superintendent, un- 
less he annulled the certificates. They would 
not attend the Institutes, nor seek for self-im- 
provemcnt. The Legislature came to our re- 
lief, and made all these certificates expire in 
June, 1868. This cleared the way for a new 
class. Professional certificates given for one 
year were not renewed without an examination. 
Permanent certificates could be obtained by di- 
rectors certifying that they had taught three 
years with satisfaction, endorsed by the Super- 
intendent and a committee of the teachers them- 
selves. How promote uniformity by this 
means? Would any School Board employ a 
teacher three years and then refuse to give him 
a recommendation? In many instances the 
teachers were not chosen for merit, favoritism 
deciding the case. In a great many instances 
directors had not the nerve to turn but incom- 
petent teachers ; they thus teach three years, 
and then, o£ course, they would give them a 
certificate. Directors would often give a teacher 
a recommendation as soon as they discharged 
him. This time should be passed in acquiring 
something higher and more reliable and uni- 
form. In Lancaster county 3 3 permanent cer- 
I tificates had been issued. Chester county issued 
i five, and not one of them is here to-day. Per- 
haps in the former they had a standard that the 
'\ latter could not have. 

Dr. Burrowes. — In obtaining the office of 
County Superintendent, it was thought that a 
barrier had been erected against the employ- 
ment of incompetent teachers; but in this we 
have been mistaken. The State is to be con- 
gratulated on the passage of a law which, at one 
swoop, put an end to these permanent certifi- 
cates, and the gentlemen are worthy of praise 
with whom it originated and who secured its 
enactment. 

Mr. Woodruff thought it well to free the 
schools from incompetent teachers, but we must 
work with the material we have. The question 
had simply been. Shall this person have charge, 
or the school be without a teacher? He had 
worked for the last five years to make teachers 
scarce, and yet sufficient for the number of 
schools. If a County Superintendent does this, 
what more can he do? This law is quite in- 
definite; it says teachers shall possess a fair 
knowledge of orthography, &c. What is a fair 
knowledge? There should be some board be- 
I fore which the teachers should go to be exam- 
' ined to determine their qualifications, and let 



their success be determined by the County Su- 
perintendent. 

Dr. Burrowes. — The point I intended to 
make was, that directors, in appointing teachers 
were actuated by the impression, that if incom- 
petent, the Superintendent, on visiting their 
schools, would exclude them by annulling their 
certificates. This has not been done. Did 
the gentleman ever annul a certificate? 
Mr. Woodruff. — Yes, sir. Two. 
Mr. Burrowes. — That was the failure on? 
the part of the Superintendents. I know it 
was an unpleasant duty; but if this plan of 
making teachers scarce had commenced years 
ago, our schools would now be much further 
advanced. The profession would have been 
filled with better material, and the time of the 
pupils not lost, even if the schools had been 
closed a short time. 

Mr. McElwain. — Difficulties -are to be en- 
countered in the small number of applicants,, 
and the opposition of directors, and the con- 
clusion had often been reached to fill the schools 
with such material as was at hand, and save the 
appropriation to the district. 

Mr. A. O. Newpher. — In Lancaster county 
we have a large number of teachers who have 
attended the Normal School, yet have not grad- 
uated. They were at the school ten years ago, 
and since then had been teaching and obtained 
professional certificates, and kept up with the 
demands of the times. They are the men and 
women that have given our county a name 
throughout the State. If such permanent teach- 
ers are appointed elsewhere, there is nothing to 
be feared. This is the way in which we ob- 
uin so many permanent certificates in Lancas- 
ter county. These teachers have not been 
standing still, although not compelled to review 
from year to year the branches in their profes- 
sional certificates. Their stock of general in- 
formation has been greatly increased, and that 
is the reason they have now a higher standing 
than if compelled to submit to an annual ex- 
amination. 

Mr. Gilchrist. — In the beginning of the sys- 
tem. State and County Superientendents and 
Directors had erred. The system was new, 
and we had no model for imitation. Certifi- 
cates, when first issued, were intended to be 
permanent. My predecessor, the late Mr. 
Gow, of Washington county, well known to 
this Association, issued the first year 106 per- 
manent certificates. The law then annulled 
them, and provisional certificates were author- 
ized. There were then not as high ideas of 
the qualifications of teachers as now, and we 
ought to be thankful for this growth of opinion. 
Instead of throwing the blame on the County 
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Superintendents, let us all share that which we 
helped to incur. Directors, through favorit- 
ism, often employed teachers of inferior grade 
in preference to those of better qualifications. 
Adjourned. 

TUESDAY EVENING. 

, Music by the Glee Club. — " Juanita." 
An address was then delivered by Professor 
T. C. Porter, of Lafayette College. Subject — 

GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES OF THE UNITED STATES, 
He began by quoting the well-known line of Bishop 
Berkeley — 

** Westward the course (not star) of Empire takes its way," 
which, he said, embodies a grand historic fact. The lead- 
ing nations of Europe probably had their origin in the 
high table lands of Central Asia, and immemorial ages 
ago, prompted by what we might call a migratory in- 
stinct, began to move westward with the sun, and con- 
trary to the diurnal motion of the earth, along the line 
of the North Temperate zone — that zone which is best 
fitted for the highest physical and intellectual develop- 
ment of man— overwhelming, in their march, the weaker 
primitive races. At length this westward progress was 
arrested by the ocean, and these nations were held for 
centuries, in order to be subjected to the influences of 
Greek and Roman civilization, and the moulding power 
of Christianity. In the fullness of time the New World 
was discovered, and this impulse, so long kept in abey- 
ance, was again called into life, and a grand exodus began. 
The Anglo-Saxon found his way to these shores. Freed 
from feudal laws and customs, and with the accumulated 
culture of a thousand yeara, our forefathers laid the foun- 
dations of a new Empire in this forest-covered land, in- 
habited by a few scattered tribes of savages, and for two 
hundred years the work of settlement has 'gone on and still 
goes on with increasing vigor, and we can now see clearly 
what Bishop Berkeley only saw dimly at the beginning 
of the last ccntur}', when he prophesied — 

" Westward the course of Empire ukes its way, 
The four first acts already past, 
A fifth shall close the drama with the day, 
Time's noblest offspring is the last." 
The speaker said this progress was recorded and re- 
vealed on the map of the country. Geographical names 
are like fossils, and indicate historical formations cor- 
responding to geological formations, and if all other re- 
cords were destroyed a great deal of history could be re- 
covered from the study of these alone. The different 
nationalities that played and continue to play their part on 
this theatre of action, their character, and the extent of 
their influence, would be apparent. This point was fully 
illustrated. The period anterior to the Revolution, and 
that which followed, are clearly marked by a dividing 
line, which in a general way coincides with the range of 
the Alleghanies. In the former case, most of the names 
are borrowed from the Old World ; in the latter, none. 
Objections have been made to the want of taste exhibited 
in choosing names \ and there is some good ground for 
this objection, — want of taste and poverty of invention j 
and it has even been proposed to establish a National Bu- 
reau for the regulation of this matter. Such a measure 
would not be advisable, because it would interfere with 
their historic character. 

It would be best that the record proceed according to 
its own laws. To invent such an immense number of 
names is no easy task, and it b not to be wondered at 
that there should be incongruities. And yet it is possible 



that some of these, if attention were directed to the mat- 
ter, might be avoided for the future : i . The multiplkatioK 
of the same name. By consulting the post office directoiy 
we find a large number of Washingtons, Jeffenons, Mad- 
isons, and the names of characters well known in the 
history of our nation. 2. Adjective namet tutd as nnns. 
The recently organized territories of Montana, Nevada, 
and Colorado, which mean respectively mountamous, 
snowy, and red. 3. Names derived from classical an- 
tifuityy such as Troy, Athens, Alexandria, Rome, Carth- 
age, Syracuse, Cairo and Memphis. Objections have also 
been urged against the name of the country. United States. 
First, because pre-occupied. Second, because unmusical 
and unpoetic, and cannot be used in celebrating the glories 
of the land in verse. Several more euphonious names 
have been proposed, but none of them seems to meet with 
favor except, perhaps, Columbia, and that only in a lim- 
ited degree. Third, no adjective can be formed from it 
to designate a citizen of the country. United Sates-^r 
is impossible. The name " American " is too general, 
and that of " Yankee *' unacceptable. And yet, because 
the name embodies a grand political idea, any change is 
out of the question. 

The names of Indian origin were then taken up. The 
ideal Indian of boyish ronMnce and the poet's fancy, as 
he appears in Pope and Campbell, possessed of the high- 
est physical beauty, and endowed with all the virtues, among 
them love of country, was treated as a fiction. The right 
of the white race to take possession of the country was 
defended by various arguments. The savage of the stone 
period is utterly unable to blend with or maintain bis place 
beside the representatives of the iron age. He u fast dis- 
appearing, and has left behind, as the only evidences of 
his existence here : I. Arrow-heads, stone axes and pot- 
tery. 2. A ver)' few inscriptions on rocks. 3. Some 
words which have been incorporated into our language, 
as hominy, succotash, savanna, muskelong, tamarack, 
sassafras, moose, wampum, and tomahawk. 4. Geo- 
graphical names, all derived from some peculiar natural 
features and entirely unhistoric. Regret has been ex- 
pressed that not more of these names have been pre- 
served, but there is a good reason' for it. Many of them 
are exceedingly diflicult of pronunciation. And those re- 
tained have frequently been abbreviated and softened. 
Two examples will suffice : Slippery Rock translated 
into Indian becomes Weschachpuchka; and Bald Eagle 
(nest) Creek, Wapelellanewachschicthany. To confirm 
the above statement, the meanings of a number of Indian 
names in Pennsylvania were given, obtained from an ar- 
ticle published nearly fifty years ago, by the Moravian 
missionary, Heckewelder. Some of these will be of in- 
terest to the reader, but before giving them, it may be 
well to remark that the endings, ing, ink^ ank^ enky and 
unky denote place; and banna^ banney Many, and »jf, 
river or stream. Hecke welder *s orthography is also 
given. 

Pennsylvania=QuaBkclinink=place of Quakers. 

Ohio (river)==Ohiopekhannc=5tream covered with 
white-caps. 

Wheeling=Wihrmk=place of a head (on a pole.) 

Allegheny =Allegewinink=country west of the moun- 
tains inhabited by the AUigewi. 

Pittsburg=Minachkink=an enclosed place (fort.) 

Monongahela=Menangehilla=high banks tumbling 
down. 

Youghiogeny=Juhwiakhanne==stream running an 
indirect course. 

Mo6hanoii=Moshanne=elk stream. 

Kcnzua=Kentschuwahnne=turkey gobbler's creek. 

Kishicoquillas=Gichachgokwalis=the snakes have 
gone into their holes. 
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Tioga=Tioga=gatcway (to the Iroquob country.) 
Towanda=Tawun(leunk=:burial place. 
Shamokin=Shahamokink=place of eels. 
Wyoming==M'Chewaml=extensive flats (along the 
river.) 

TamaquasiTainaquehannesabeaver run. 

MaxatawBey=:]^achsithanne^bear*8 path creek. 

Tunkhanna=Tunkhannes=smaller stream. 

Tobyhanna=Topihanne=alder run. 

Pocono=:Pokohanne = Pocahontas = stream between 
hills. 

Pohopoka==(Lehigh Water Gap)=Pochapocha=two 
mounuins butting their heads, with a stream between 
them. 

Mauch Chunk=Machktschunk=place of bears. 

Lehigh=:Lechawhanne=fork8 of rivers. 

£aston=Lechauwitank:^own within forks (of rivers.) 

Wissahickon=rWisamekhan=catfi8h creek. 

PhUadelphia=^=Caaquannock=:grove of tall pine trees. 

Manayunk=Meneiunk=rdrinking place. 

Chicquesalunga^Chikiswalungo=place where the cray 
fish burrow. 

The meanings of Juniata, Tuscarora, Octorara, Sus- 
quehanna and Conestoga were unknown to Heckewelder, 
because words of the Iroquois language with which he 
was unacquainted, the names above given being from the 
Delaware language. 

In conclusion, the Professor dwelt at length on the 
blending of the' different nationalities in the future of our 
country. 

Song by the Glee Club. 

The discussion on the subject of compulsory 
attendance was resumed, by Mr. D. E. Schoed- 
ler. If our institutions are to be permanent, 
they must be based upon intelligence and virtue, 
which can only be had on condition that we 
have universal education ; and to have that there 
should be compulsory attendance. Does it 
clash with our American notions of liberty 
that we have no right to impose any such re- 
quirement upon our citizens? We must not 
confound liberty with license. He had no 
patience with the idea of " Young American- 
ism." It was -the Prussian schoolmaster that 
defeated the Austrians in the late struggle. In- 
telligent soldiers are the battle half fought. 
What we want is intelligent voters. In France 
the proportion of those who cannot read or 
write is nineteen times greater than in Prussia, 
where the attendance is compulsory. Our in- 
stitutions cannot be perpetuated except they be 
based on the virtue and intelligence of the citi- 
zen, and the State has a right to make this de- 
mand. 

Dr. Burrowes was opposed to the measure. 
He hoped that on discussing the subject now 
for the fourth time, some solid, plain ground 
would be reached, and that those who hold the 
affirmative would define what they mean by 
compulsory attendance, and what law should 
be enacted to secure it. 

Prof. Haldeman was also opposed to the 
measure. It means a Prussian officer coming 
into your house and dragging your children 



away to school. It would do there, but not 
here. It is not a question- for the teachers. 
The State determines who will be sent to us, 
and we are to teach them. He had been com- 
pelled to remove his servant girl from a public 
school on account of the manner in which it 
was conducted. In a case of that kind shall a 
police officer take that girl back to school.? It 
doesn't suit our country ; it is running the coul- 
ter a little too deep. He agreed as to the neces- 
sity for education, but one thing was worse 
than ignorance, and that was wickedness. 

Prof. Alfred Taylor would not have the au- 
thorities render themselves disagreeable, but 
would favor a discipline by Which the parent 
who refuses to educate his child should not have 
all the privileges of the one who did his duty 
in this respect. We had tried the experiment 
of compulsory ignorance by legal enactment upon 
a portion of our people ; was it a success or a 
failure? Let us now try the experiment of 
compulsory education upon every child born 
into these free United States of America. [Ap- 
plause.] A man has no right to be a nuisance 
to his neighbor. If I train up my children in 
ignorance like the beasts of the field they are a 
nuisance, and if my neighbor's children run at 
large in the same way they are a nuisance to 
me, and I have a right to demand that they be 
educated. My neighbor has no right to open 
a soap-boiling or nitro-glycerine establishment 
before my house, because it is a nuisance. An 
uneducated child is likewise a nuisance to his 
friends and the community. He hoped the 
time would come when the community shall 
properly understand that the blessings of educa- 
tion are to be shared by every child, whether 
American born or not. The treaty just opened 
with the Celestial nation takes the poor Chinese 
and elevates them to the condition of citi- 
zens. 50,000 oi them now in California would, 
ere long, have a vote for President. Shall they 
vote ignorantly ? Shall their children be train- 
ed up in ignorance ? When they will not be 
educated, let the law say to them : Sir, you 
brought your children into the world, and you 
shall not train them up as nuisances and pests 
to society, but as citizens creditable to you and 
the community in which they live. Let the 
educators of Pennsylvania plead with the Legis- 
lature that it shall be the compulsory, bounden 
duty of every parent to see that his child is 
educated. 

Prof. Porter, of Lafayette College,<lid not 
think the argument sound. He did not regard 
every ignorant man as a nuisance. Many men 
who could not write their own names were 
valuable members of society, " hewers of wood 
and drawers of water." If a man is wicked. 
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the more you educate him the greater rogue he 
is. If the devil himself were stupid, he would 
be a poor devil. 

Mr. Parker, of Philadelphia, said that in 
that city there were 20,000 children between, 
the ages of 13 and 16 not at school nor in any 
employment. It was time to consider whether 
compulsory attendance might not be regarded 
a matter of necessity. Are these children whose 
parents do not send them to school to run wild 
in the streets ? Philadelphia was not the only 
example; in every inland town might be found 
some children either partially employed by 
their parents or left to run die streets. The 
question is as to Ae right of the children them- 
selves to be educated. While under the con- 
trol of their parents, they have not a voice to 
say whether they will go or not; but when 
these children grow up, the questions will be, 
why did not their parents do their duty? and 
why did not the Legislature pass a law insuring 
it? He hoped the matter would be agitated 
until some satisfactory measures were adopted. 

Dr. Burrowed said the policy of Philadel- 
phia had been for years that of keeping the 
school accommodations of the city somewhat 
less than the demand for admission to the 
schools. There were half a dozen applicants 
for a vacant seat; hence a large excess of chil- 
dren were not provided with any means of ed- 
ucation. It was unfkir to instance Philadelphia 
as an argument for compulsory attendance. We 
are wasting time, unless we have some definite 
proposition. All would no doubt unite in sup- 
port of any good measure to overcome this evil. 
He again would ask what is meant by compul- 
sory attendance? 

Miss Maria L. Sanford, of Connecticut, re- 
marked that Connecticut was somewhat famous 
for compelling people to be moral. We do 
not compel people to refrain from drinking, 
or smoking, but we compel children to go to 
school. She had taught for ten years in New 
Haven, where the children, if absent ten days, 
were expelled, unless kept away by sickness. 
The scholars would stay away nine and a half 
days without producing any excuse. The parents 
would take them to visit their relatives and say 
they had been sick, when the Board of Edu- 
cation could admit them again into the school. 
She had\he poorest attendance there she had 
ever had in her life. 

Mr. Schcedler said, by compulsory attendance 
he meant the enactment of a law by the Le- 
gislature that will compel every child between 
certain ages to attend regularly some school or 
other, unless prevented by uncontrollable cir- 
cumstances; and the appointment of certain 
•^^ficers, — call them what you may, — who shall 



supervise the matter. 

Mr. Wm. Riddle inquired what the penalty 
for violation of this law would be, supposing 
it to be in force. 

Mr. Schoedler would leave that to the wis- 
dom of the Legislature, and would bring them 
under the penalties attached to nuisances. 

Mr. S. B. Heiges disapproved anything like 
compulsory attendance until every other plan 
had been tried. What was needed was such 
teaching as to make the school room interest- 
ing. He instanced the success attending the 
proper management of a Sabbath School in 
York, formerly one of the dead institutions of 
the place. With the proper teachers, com- 
pulsory attendance need not be dreamed of. 

Col. Geo. F. McFarland said there were 
difficulties which could not be reached without 
compulsory attendance. A good law might be 
resorted to, if found to be the thing needed. 
Certain persons could not be reached by moral 
suasion. Some prompt and efficient means of 
correcting irregularities was required. 

Mr. Amos Row could not agree with Prof. 
Haldeman that the teachers have no interest 
in this matter, and that it is for the Legislature 
alone. There is a law compelling a parent to 
find food and clothing for his children, and if 
so, why allow them to grow up in ignorance? 

Discussion closed. 

After a song by the Glee Club, Mrs. J, W. 
Shumaker favored the audience with a recita- 
tion entitled — ^''High Tide on the Coast of 
Lincolnshire." 

On motion, adjourned. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

Session opened with prayer by Rev. J. W. 
Wood, of the Presbyterian Church, AUcntown. 

Music — "Pull Away Merrily." 

A report was read by Prof. A. N. Raub, 
of the Keystone Normal School. Subject — 
The relation of the Normal School to a Gen- 
eral System of Education. This will appear 
in our next issue. 

The report, after having been accepted, was 
discussed at length. 

Mr. Sypher protested against the opening of 
any report by flings at our good old Common- 
wealth or the character of her people ; it was 
mere word play, these assertions that the Ger- 
mans were hostile to education. As early as 
1657, schools were established by the pioneer 
settlers, and when Penn arrived here, schools 
were in full operation among the old Dutch 
and Swede settlers. The first free school in 
America was established by Germans and sus- 
tained by them in 1700. In the Cumberland 
Valley, the schools had grown up side by side 
with the churches ; and were established and 
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sustained by Germans and English, Scotch and 
Swede, Quaker and Presbyterian. In 1834 
was the beginning of our school system. The 
opposition to it first came not from hostility to 
education, but from the fact that the people of 
Pennsylvania believed this the duty of the 
churches. 

Mr. Raub disclaimed any flings at the State ; 
he was a Pennsylvanian himself, and proud of 
the fact. Normal Schools were established in 
Germany in 1704. In Connecticut they were 
established in 1790, which would indicate 
that it was more progressive than our State. 

Mr. Sypher. — A Normal School was estab- 
lished in 1838, at Lafayette College, at Easton. 
The people of the State had to be educated 
into the fact that the schools could be more 
successful under the patronage of the State than 
the Church. The crowning glory of our sys- 
tem is being copied by every new State, and 
other States are remodeling their systems on 
the same plan. The Normal School is an 
outgrowth of the system. 

Mr. Schcedlcr. — The Normal School sus- 
tains at present the relation to this system that 
the root docs to the tree. We must have the 
necessary institutions to educate teachers for 
their work. The American collegiate system 
is entirely too superficial; there are a great 
many students in them not properly prepared 
to enter them. The Normal Schools are going 
to right the defect in, the system by establish- 
ing good schools, and by acting in their dis- 
tinctive sphere of preparing teachers. 

Dr. Burrowes. — The last speaker has found 
the root of the matter when he says the Nor- 
mal School is the root from which all things 
must hereafter grow. We have provided the 
books and made the necessary preparations, but 
we have not made teachers. We have now 
come to that period when the education of the 
teachers is the root from which all future 
growth must spring. 

Mr. Parker. — The statistics of the State 
report would show that the graduates of the 
Normal Schools Jiave cost the State an average 
of two thousand dollars each. He wished the 
friends of the system to answer why it was 
that the State had not received full compensa- 
tion for the expenditure. 

Prof. Brooks explained that a large number 
of the best teachers had attended only three 
sessions without being able to graduate. 

Prof. Wyers said that only twenty students 
had graduated, out of over six hundred mem- 
bers of the classes of the Millersville Normal 
School — ^the oldest in the State. 295 of these 
had received aid from the State. Many of 
those who had not graduated were teaching. 



The Normal School entrenches on the Semi- 
nary by being aided by the State, afld is therefore 
enabled to offer facilities which no well con- 
ducted Academy could possibly afford. Is that 
the intention of the original law, and are the 
facts as I have stated them ? 

Mr. C. H. Harding said that he was a 
specimen of the men who, according to the 
above arithmetic, had cost the State $2 500, 
and was willing to pass for the poorest speci- 
men in the State. [Laughter.] In addition 
to those who had graduated, there were over 
1700 "under graduates," many of whom had 
already distinguished themselves as teachers. 
The State had aided some 5000 teachers, and 
the money had been profitably invested. Ten 
years would not elapse before the State would 
find the capital yielding a large percentage. 

Mr. G. W. Fetter. — The Normal System 
is in its infancy, and will not be able to show 
its work to the greatest extent. I am in 
charge of an institution of 20 years* standing — 
the Girls' Normal School of Philadelphia. It 
first graduated but few students, but now be- 
tween 40 and 50 per cent, of those admitted, 
and nearly 80 per cent, of these become teach- 
ers. No doubt that the State Normal Schools 
in time would show the same result. In sev- 
eral of the Normal Schools indifferent material 
was admitted, and, of course, they did not show 
the result anticipated. 

Mr. J. C. Gilchrist said the school in which 
he had some interest for fiwt years — although 
not a State Normal School — had given about 
100 teachers to the bordering counties, and in 
most cases where we find the teacher doing 
satisfactory work, we find that he has been a 
student in some of these institutions. They 
had all made a fair return for the money bestow- 
ed upon them. He thought there never was a 
better time for reforming the Normal School 
system by making it purely normal and separate 
from academic institutions of every kind. 

Prof. Edward BrooKs. — The employment 
of teaching does not pay sufficiently well to 
graduate many students. Young men of wealth 
look forward to some other vocation, and take 
an academic or collegiate course. They come 
to the Normal School one session, and teach 
three winters before returning. No student 
should enter without taking a pledge-^o teach. 
We have but a toall minority who to not ex- 
pect to teach ; nineteen-twentieths of them catch 
the enthusiastic spirit of the others and go out 
to teach, doing good service. 

Mr. Wickersham explained that a large part 
of these investments were not made by the 
State. The State gives $50 to every graduate 
who pledges himself to teach in the common 
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schools, and 50 cents a week to those who in- | 
tend to teadi, and not to others. \ 

After a recess of five minutes, and a song by 
the Glee Club, a discussion followed upon ' 
"The Influence of our Common Schools on ' 
Correct Speaking and Writing." I 

Mr. W. W. Woodruff, of Chester co., opened 
the discussion. He said that the nurse is the - 
gr?at instructor in language. Normals Schools j 
for teachers are all very well ; but there ought j 
to be Normal Schools for nurses, if we are ever I 
to have our noble language spoken with purity 1 
and elegance. When Plato reproved a boy ; 
for some trifling but improper act, the boy | 
said, "Thou reprovest me for a very little ; 
thing." " Custom," replied Plato, " is no ! 
little thing." So in speech. We form habits, ! 
from the nurse, perhaps, and though we be j 
brayed for years in the mortar of criticism, . 
and ridicule even, yet will not our folly depart j 
from us. The nurse says char-^r-ter, the | 
teacher of the common school says char-^r-ter. , 
The boy grows up under the influence of such j 
char-tff-ters. He goes to college, and in his j 
first essay he has " char-^r-terize." He is cor- 1 
rected. Now, certainly, he knows better, j 
But the next week, in the rhetorical exercises, 
he says " char-^r-terize" again. Again he is 
corrected. He bows gracefully and smilingly 
to the criticism, but goes on, graduates, and 
enters public life, ever to be char-/7f-terizcd as 
the unfortunate victim of bad surroundings in 
his youth. Words control the thoughts, feel- 
ings and actions of men. By our words we 
are justified, and by our words we are con- 
demned. Words fitly spoken, how good they 
are. Among strangers, our speech is our in- 
troduction ; our language decides our character. 
Talking is the great business of life. Learn- 
ing to talk should be a prominent exercise in 
every school. Indeed, every recitation and 
exercise, except the devotional, should be 
made the means of improvement in speech. 
The study of grammar is of little or no service 
in learning to talk. Constant and mutual crit- 
icism will do a thousand fold more than gram- 
mars in correcting bad habits of speech. The 
teacher must allow the pupils to note bis faults 
if he would awaken the highest interest, and 
secure the best results from this perpetual ex- 
ercise. Pupils like to instruct the teacher. 
Let it be done. It brings each into a livelier 
sympathy with the other. Let pupils bring 
into the school room examples of bad English, 
culled from newspapers, from handbills, and 
from books and speeches. Pedantry should 
be avoided, and all stiff and stilted modes of 
expression. Contractions in common use in 
fiimiliar converse should be encouraged. Let 



the children say don*t and canU and wont ; but 
don't let them pronounce the last wunt nor 
want. Let the English language be taught. 
While we would invite to our soil and to citi- 
zenship all from every land who seek our 
shores, and bid them welcome to our 'schools 
and our fields of enterprise, we must aim, by 
our schools and social intercourse, at making 
our people homogeneous. Let the message of 
heavenly mercy be dispensed in the language 
best understood ; for souls need the bread and 
water of life. But let the children be taught 
to read, spell, write and speak English. This 
is the language of our legislation, the language 
of our school books, the language of our col- 
leges, the language that best represents our free 
institutions. 

Mr. H. S. Jones wished to have the experi- 
ence of the teachers of the State, whether what 
is called grammar is a waste of money, and 
the time spent in teaching it a waste of time. 

Prof. Haldeman was in favor of small gram- 
mars, but not large ones such as Gould Brown's. 
A boy should not have a grammar in his hands 
before arriving at the age of fourteen. There 
is quite a distinction between learning gram- 
mar and learning language. One was acquired 
in school; the other on the play-ground. 

Mr. McElwain thought that, in a great many 
cases, the pupils are put to the study of gram- 
mar too early. The distinction between the 
science of language, and the construction of 
sentences should be clearly defined. In a great 
many schools the time would be better spent 
in the exercise of spelling than in teaching 
grammar in the way there taught. 

Mr. T. F. Emmens, in speaking of the in- 
fluence of the "Pennsylvania Dutch" on edu- 
cation, said that it has a very bad effect upon 
correct speaking and reading. The interests of 
our schools will advance in proportion as this 
jargon disappears. As teachers, we should set 
our faces against any increase of it in our 
schools, or on the play-ground, as a means of 
advancing correct language. 

Mr. Schcedler. — A teacher who understands 
both languages would be preferred to one who 
understands the English only. If we would 
teach language, we should, to some extent, un- 
derstand the language of the person taught. He 
was willing that the Pennsylvania Dutch should 
disappear as fast as possible, but in. Lehigh 
county we cannot well do away with it. It is 
the only medium through which an English 
teacher can reach the mind aud heart of the 
child. 

Prof. Shumaker followed with a reading ex- 
ercise: *'Will the New Year come to-nighc:" 

On motion, adjourned. 
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WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 

Mr. I. Newton Peirce, of Philadelphia read 
a report upon " The two Systems of Educa- 
tion in Pennsylvania," a synopsis of which will 
appear in our next issue. 

Mr. J. C. Gilchrist, of Washington county, 
opened the discussion on the subject : " What 
Improvement can be made in the Supervision 
of Schools," — presenting a plan, of which the 
following is a synopsis : 

Change in the System of Officers, — Let each 
county be districted into sections of about 25 
schools each, and let a sub-superintendent be 
chosen for each section, to serve during the school 
period. This local superintendent should be 
auxiliary to the County Superintendent, and 
make reports to him, giving him counsel and 
opinions as to the merits of teachers when about 
to be passed at an examination. 

Labor of the County Superintendent. — He 
should reside at the county seat, and have an office 
in the public buildings, as other officers have. 

(Visitations. — During the periods that schools 
are in operation, he should visit every district, 
and come in contact with the people and di- 
rectors, and thereby acquire a comprehensive 
view of the workings of the district. He need 
not visit old teachers unless convenient; but 
he should visit the schools of new teachers, of 
old teachers who, from report, may be in need 
of a visit and counsel, and of such teachers as 
may have some special interest at the time. 
During the visitation, he should lecture familiar- 
ly to the children, giving them encouragement 
and inspiration. He ought to be attended by 
directors and patrons in his visits, so far as 
practicable. Several times a week he should 
deliver lectures and awaken a deeper public 
sentiment. 

General Supervision. — The County Superin- 
tendent should write educational articles for 
publication in the county papers, or for distri- 
bution by circular. He should be invested 
with some care and control respecting new 
school houses during their erection. He should 
be the exponent and agent of the educational 
cause throughout the county, and radiate from 
his own abundant enthusiasm enough of zeal to 
quicken the cause of educational progress. 

. A Closer Intimacy between Boards and Su- 
perintendents. — The Superintendent should be 
empowered by law to call a meeting of the 
Board of every district once a year at least; 
and at that meeting he should be an honorary 
member, but not entitled to vote. The busi- 
ness of the year should pass in review, and the 
Superintendent could then give his counsel on 
points of value and difficulty. 

Monthly Reports of Teachers. — Blanks should 



be furnished by the Superintendent at the 
county's expense to ^w^ry teacher, which 
blanks should contain a suitable arrangement 
for reporting: 1st, Order of Exercises; 2nd, 
Average Attendance; 3rd, Character of Reci- 
tations; 4th, Interest manifested by the pupils ; 
5th, Cases of Punishment and Cause; 6th, 
Punctuality of the Teacher; 7th, Condition 
of the School Houses; 8th, What care of the 
house is given ; 9th, Heating, Ventilation Dam- 
ages, &c., &c. 

-When these reports come in monthly, the 
Superintendent should send a letter — written 
or printed — to all teachers who are in some re- 
spect deficient. Three or four classes of let- 
ters could be printed, and by a slight change 
with the pen on a proper selection, every com- 
munication could be adapted to the special con- 
ditions of any teacher. 

A very different course, however, would be 
pursued by City Superintendents and Superin- 
tendents of small counties. 

Mr. H. D. Persons thought v/e needed some 
improvement in this part of our present system 
of schools. The work of reorganizing the 
schools should devolve upon the County Super- 
intendent, dividing the State into districts, and 
placing over each a Superintendent, whose par- 
ticular duties would be to visit the school. He 
did not approve of the proposed plan of having 
a company of parents and citizens to visit the 
schools. The Superintendent should have in 
view the effort to ascertain the working condi- 
tion of the schools. The condition of house 
and grounds, if ascertained only by the filling 
up of blanks or inserting questions would prob- 
ably not be arrived at with any degree of ac- 
curacy. The only accurate means would be 
by personal observation. 

Mr, H. B. Whittington was in favor of di- 
rectors making an appropriation for the pur- 
pose of cleaning the school house. He related 
some of his experience as a teacher in the 
western part of the State, which created con- 
siderable merriment. He believed that much 
could be accomplished in this direction towards 
the proper supervision of the schools. 

Mr. W, W. Watson thought it necessary 
that something be done to increase the efforts 
made for supervision. We should have a re- 
vision of the law in this respect. It was im- 
possible for one man to visit 273 schools, cor- 
rect deficiencies, and hold 51 examinations 
during a year, as well as hold a County Insti- 
tute and educational meetings three nights in 
the week. We need subordinate superintend- 
ents, and an extended supervision by the County 
Superintendent. His duties should extend no 
further than the examination of teachers, and 
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the holding of Institutes. The directors' force 
should be increased by reducing the number to 
three, and paying them for doing their work. 

Discussion closed. 

Mr. W. H. Parker moved the appointment 
of a committee on resolutions ; one on nomi- 
nation of officers, and one on time and place of 
holding the next meeting. Agreed to. 

The Chair appointed on resolutions Messrs. 
W, F. Wyers, of Chester ; George W. Cope, 
of Cambria ; R. K. Buehrle, of Allegheny ; 
Miss Mary McCord, of Mifflin ; and Miss 
Jennie £. Leonard, of Lancaster. 

On nominations, Messrs. W. W. Woodruff, 
of Chester; J. S. Walthour, of Westmoreland, 
Amos Row, of Lancaster ; D. E. Schoedler, of 
Northampton, and I. S. Geist, of Lancaster. 

On time and place of meeting, Messrs. H. 
D. Persons, of Crawford; E. J. Young, of 
Lehigh; C. H. Dale, of Venango; N. C. 
Schaeffer, of Kutztown, and W. H. Parker, of 
Philadelphia. 

Prof. S. S. Haldeman then delivered an ad- 
dress on ** Etymology as a Means of Educa- 
tion," which was followed by an essay read by 
Miss Annie Lyle, of Columbia. Subject — 
"The Teacher and Literature." These 
papers will appear in the next issue of the 
JournaL 

On motion, adjourned. 

EVENING SESSION. 

Miss Stetson, of Philadelphia, entertained 
the audience by reading "Barbara Fritchie" 
and " A Scene from the School of Scandal." 

Prof. J. H. Shumaker, of the Chambers- 
burg Academy, read a report on "Boarding 
Schools ; their Sphere and Duties." 

[Owing to the length of this report, we are 
unable to give it in full, and it will therefore 
be published by the author, in pamphlet form, 
for distribution.] 

At the close of the report, Mrs. Shumaker 
read "Rhyme of the Dutchess May." 

Recitations by Mr. Shumaker — "Darius 
Green and his Flying Machine." 

Prof. Wickersham took occasion to correct 
a mistake in the report that the Bible is not 
read in many of the Common Schools. Ac- 
cording to the reports of the Superintendents 
for 1867, there were 9,823 schools in which 
the Bible was read, out of 11,432 reported. 
Our common schools are not irreligious. 

Mr. H. B. Whittington said that in the city 
of Philadelphia, under the revised system of 
instruction, it was incumbent upon the 1,400 
teachers of the city to spend a certain . portion 
of each day in inculcating a system of morals 
upon the minds and hearts of the pupils under 
their charge. He made these statements for 



the same reason that Mr. Wickersham had 
made some remarks in reference to the schools 
throughout the State. 

Mr. Shumaker was happy to make the cor- 
rection, and to learn that such was the fact. 

On motion, adjourned. 

THURSDAY MORNING. 

The session opened with prayer by Rev. J. 
W. Woods, and singing the hymn, "The 
heavens declare," &c. 

Prof. C. H. Harding suggested that the num- 
ber of the Enrolment Committee for next year 
be reduced to two, which was agreed to, and 
Messrs. Walthour and Watson appointed. 

Professor Adams, of Philadelphia, entertain- 
ed the audience with an exercise in elocution. 
Subject — "The Vagabonds." 

A discussion followed upon the report read 
last evening. 

Mr. J. R. Sypher. — Two points in the re- 
port require some attention. First, the religious 
aspect of the public schools, as compared with 
the private seminary. The burden of the re- 
port was the old idea that children could not 
be safely entrusted to the teachers employed 
by public authority. The Christian sentiment 
in the State is no lower now than at any pre- 
vious date. Where was the present generation 
educated ? There is a sphere for all the schools, 
and it seemed bad taste to magnify one class by 
decrying others. If the public schools are not 
sufficiently christianized, then infuse more 
Christian vitality into them. The Normal 
Schools are progressive, and are gradually de- 
veloping into literary, scientific and religious 
power. Another point: It will be remem- 
bered that hitherto the two great studies, clas- 
sics and metaphysics, had been discarded ; now 
there is 2, furore in favor of both. It seemed 
that in a country like ours, with minerals to de- 
velop, railroads to build, and unexplored terri- 
tory to open, we should not belittle the sciences 
and arts instrumental in developing these vast 
resources. 

Mr. H. D. Persons. — I do not think this a 
true statement of the case. The inmates of 
the boarding schools are proficient in mischief. 
It has been said that they are not reforma- 
tory institutions, but the report seems to 
advocate the prompt dismissal of boys of ob- 
jectionable character, proposing to receive none 
but such as are well trained. That would 
not open a very wide sphere of work for the 
boarding-schools. Most of them would then 
go begging for support. Their, management 
should be such as to reach hard casesi rather 
than to expel a member because he developcs a 
propensity for mischief. 

Mr. C. W. Deans did not so understand the 
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spirit and tenor of the report. We should not 
deny the fact that the moral and religious train- 
ing is inadequate in all the schools. In our 
work as educators^ it is important to know the 
faults of all, in order to combat them. We 
should not be so sensitive when a member calls 
attention to a glaring evil. It was not pro- 
posed to separate any science from morality. 
While teaching the principles of science, we 
may always be teaching those of morality and 
religion, — pointing the pupil " from Nature up 
to Nature's God." He would deprecate as 
much as any other the use of the Scriptures in 
school as a text-book for inculcating the prin- 
ciples of any religious creed. 

Hon. J. P. Wickersham found much in the 
report which he approved. There are imper- 
fections in . all systems, and criticism is to be 
welcomed when leading to the correction of 
what is wrong. He had no prejudice against 
our academies, and would like to see them fill 
their appropriate sphere. We have a common 
school system which, notwithstanding its faults, 
he would not exchange for any other in the 
United States. We have also a Normal School 
sytsem, but no Academical system. He was an 
advocate of a system of schools that would 
• comprehend the whole work of education, with 
the addition to all of a Post-Graduate Univer- 
sity. This will one day be the system of Penn- 
sylvania, The author of the report objected 
to some of the colleges calling for State aid. 
This had been the policy of the State in times 
gone by, and why not revive it now, and give 
every Academy also State aid ? The author's 
position seems to be that the State is irreligious; 
that the Common School system is a product 
of the State, and therefore must be irreligious. 
This argument was an old enemy that he had 
long thought dead and buried. He denied that 
this was true of the State. The State was the 
people, and when he says the State is irreligious 
he means to say this of its people 

Mr. Shumaker explained that he had not said 
the State was irreligious. 

Mr. Wickersham. — Then the old argument 
still lies buried where I supposed it was years 
tgo. How shall we test this system ? He be- 
lieved that three-fourths — certainly one-balf — 
the teachers in the common schools are pro- 
fessors of religion. The time will soon come 
when no one who has not a good moral char- 
wter can get a certificate. He would com- 
pare the moral character of the teachers with 
that of any other profession. There are not a 
thousand schools in the State in which the Bible 
is not read, and if other religious instruction is 
not given it is the fault of the authorities. In 
a large numb'er of the private schools no re- 



ligious instruction is given. He had a boy now 
in one of the common schools, and if he had 
as many children as old Priam, he would send 
them all there. He wished every one to mea- 
sure these schools by that test. He had never 
been inside an Academy or College where the 
religious instruction was equal to that of the 
Normal Schools. They have religious exercises, 
reading the Scriptures, singing, prayer daily and 
prayer-meeting twice a week, with a Bible class. 
Sabbath-school, and moral lectures and sermon 
every Sabbath day. Where is the private 
Academy or College that docs more? An 
old clergyman had once apologized to him for 
discountenancing the Normal School after find- 
ing that of twenty young men sent there from 
his congregation, eighteen came back professing 
Christians. He thought the school books also 
were being toned up higher, and the schools 
were improving everywhere. The Common 
School is a magnificent system — let us all work 
to make it better. 

Mr. Wm. F. Wyers. — It is a most gratifying 
fact that so large a proportion of our teachers 
belong to some Christian Church. He still 
would object to this argumentum ad captandum. 
We are fond of hearing ourselves highly spoken 
of, and are apt to be carried away by such an 
argument. He did not claim that the boarding- 
schools were made up o£ the best elements of 
society. We know the material « and realize 
our responsibility, but the principal who has 
his boys always with him must exercise a more 
favorable religious influence than the teacher in 
the day-school. He admitted that the best ed- 
ucation is that given to childfen in a good home, 
in connection with a well conducted school. 

Mr. J. H. Shumaker said his report had cer- 
tainly been misunderstood on many points. It 
was gratifying to find the condition of the 
common schools better than he had been led 
to believe from the last Annual Report. The 
Sabbath-school and home training were not the 
outgrowth of the common school system, but 
of the Christian sentiment of the State. The 
argument was, that our boarding-schools ought 
to be Christian schools. The requirement for 
boarding-schools was from the fact that the 
State could not provide by law for the religious 
instruction of the childten in any particular 
doctrine. He was happy to learn that there 
is religious instruction in the Normal Schools, 
not because the State requires it, but because 
the religious sentiment of the country requires 
it ; also, to learn of so many Christian teachers 
in our schools, and hoped the number might be 
increased; and, besides this, to know that the 
report had called out facts not contained in the 
school reports. He hoped it would lead all 
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Christian men and women to take more interest 
in our common schools. 

After a brief recess, followed by music by 
the Glee Club, an essay was read by Miss Maria 
L. Sanford, of Parkersville. Subject—" The 
Greatness of our Work." It will appear in 
our next issue. 

Miss Stetson followed with two recitations. 
The Drowned Mariner and The Goose. 

Prof. Coppee, of the Lehigh University, 
then read a paper on the College Bill, as pre- 
sented in the June number of the Journal. This 
was merely a recapitulation of the diffrrent fea- 
tures of this bill, with some criticism upon- the 
less important sections. A copy of this paper 
is promised us for publication. 

Mr. Shumaker moved that the subject of the 
report be taken up for discussion first in the after- 
noon. Agreed to. 

TFfURSDAY AFTERNOON. 

Music— "Leaf by Leaf the RoseS Fall." 

Mr. Haines, President of the New Jersey 
State Teachers' Association, was elected an 
honorary member, and invited to a seat with 
the officers of the Convention. 

Mr. Wickersham announced the meeting of 
the National Teachers' Association, at Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, August i8th; also that of the 
American Normal School Association, and the 
American Association of Superintendents, at 
the same time and place. 

A committee was appointed to audit the 
Treasurer's account, as follows : Messrs. J. H. 
Shumaker, Edgar Singer and David Evans. 

The discussion on the report of Prof. Cop- 
pee was opened fty Mr, Ji H. Shumaker. He 
maintained that, until our Common Schools had 
money enough to remain open ten months in 
the year, all the money the State has to spare 
should be appropriated to them. There was 
life enough in the different denominations to 
endow the colleges and private schools liberallyj 
without State aid ; the wealthy men had been 
awakened on the subject. He took ground 
against this act, and read several sections to 
prove that it comes under a State system, by 
giving the State Superintendent the control of 
these institutions, requiring them to make an 
annual report to him, and giving him the power 
to retain the appropriation, with the consent 
of the Governor. 

Mr. J. R. Sypher. — For the first 25 years 
of their existence, the strongest enemies to the 
public schools were unaccountably the private 
institutions. They feared the Common Schools 
would not train in the right direction. We 
have escaped from that, and the question now 
is, how to establish a closer union between the 
lower and higher schools. This was the in- 



tention of the bill. It may not be the best 
that can be devised, but is a good forerunner. 
We want fewer and better colleges, so u to 
keep within our borders the young men now 
going eastward and westward to receive a col- 
legiate education. In the matter of public 
schools, he challenged comparison with any 
other State in the Union ; in the matter of col- 
leges, he wished to be silent. The bill was 
crude, but contained much that was valuable. 

Mr. J. B. Storm. — If the object of this bill 
is union in opposition to confederation, he was 
in favor of it. We want a union of hearts, 
hands and purposes. We are reaching that 
union when we get together such men as arc 
here to-day, but to attempt to legislate this a 
union would be, unnatural, and no good would 
spring from it. The Legislature, gives the ap- 
propriation to the Common Schools grudging- 
ly, and if the provisions of this bill be carried 
out we may not be able to get it. Besides, 
this tender seems to come too late, most of the 
living colleges having been endowed. The 
clause requiring a scholarship for every $50 
appropriated in many of them, would cost 
more than the amount of appropriation, and 
then where is the compensation to colleges? 

Mr. A. O. Ncwphcr did not sec what ob- 
jection there could be to uniting all the educa- 
tional interests of the State. If a ramified su- 
pervision is advantageous to our lower institu- 
tions of learning, why not for the higher? We 
have inspection, and we need it. We know 
that unless the State supervises every interest 
of the people they will be defrauded. The 
provision requiring the education of one scholar 
free of cost for every $50 would be impracti- 
cable ; not more than ten or twenty counties 
would derive any benefit from it; it would be 
a good feature, provided all parts of the State 
could avail themselves of it. 

Mr. S. S. Haldeman. — Colleges cannot 
expect any aid from the people that annually 
assemble at Harrisburg. The supervision of 
the public schools is right as long as the money 
comes from the people, but the colleges are 
private enterprises. 

Mr. Parker remarked that the key note of 
college opposition had been struck. They 
were private enterprises. The interests of our 
Commonwealth demand that we shall have an 
organic union of our educational agencies. He 
hoped that the bill might be remodeled, and 
made still more worthy of support. 

Mr. G. L. Maris thought the bill was a 
shameful waste of the people's money. The 
college has been, and always will be, the head of 
the system of education, the great source from 
which the academies must receive their light. 
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The great thing needed is the establishment of 
one college in the State, one State University 
recognized throughout the Union; He was in 
favor of concentrating the funds in one insti- 
tution. We want a college in Pennsylvania 
equal to Yale and Harvard. If we would ap- 
propriate to this purpose the money now thrown 
away on useless institutions, we might, in a 
short time, have one worthy of our State. 

Dr. F. A. Muhlenberg was gratified to know 
that the opposition to the bill was not confined 
to Muhlenberg College. He was opposed to 
State supervision. The State Superintendent 
is changed every three years, and each may have 
different views; this would lead to continued 
annoyance. Indeed, the Governor, State Su- 
perintendent and Legislature are all continually 
changing. Besides, we cannot unite things not 
susceptible of union. The bill gives too much 
authority to some parties. It allows the Su- 
perintendent to withhold the State appropria- 
tion. The Univ«r«ity of Pennsylvania and the 
University at Lewisburg might take action 
against some other institution, and might use 
thqjr power for suppressing it. The President 
of the Pennsylvania College, for instance, and 
some other might say with reference to the 
Muhlenberg College, *'It is not necessary; 
one Lutheran College is sufficient." Are they 
to exercise such supervision over us ? We see 
the necessity of such a college, and shall we 
not have the right to establish and support this 
institution ? The bill proposes also to give aid 
to those that do not need it, and withhold aid 
from those that do. 

Mr. J. C. Gilchrist. — It is true that the 
State Superintendent is changed every three 
years, but have there been any vital changes 
in the school system made by any new officer ? 
The powers conferred upon him are so limited 
that, however inefficient he might be, the in- 
stitutions could not feel the effect of it. He 
cannot withhold the appropriation without the 
consent of the Governor, and must report the 
condition of the college to the Legislature and 
await further action. The only thing required 
of these institutions is, that they shall make an 
annual report, and the bill declares no inter- 
ference with the provisions of the charter or 
religious tenets, — the Superintendent simply re- 
ceiving and entering the report, and in case of 
mal-application of the money, withholding it 
until directed by the Legislature. 

Dr. T. H. Burrowes. — The purpose is not 
to assume the contr<J of colleges or to incor- 
porate them into the educational system of the 
State. Such is an overstrained reading of the 
bill. It is to remove the disgrace of the low 
standing of our colleges ; to raise them up, and 



not drag them down. We have, it is said, 47 
colleges or acts of incorporation for colleges, — 
the power of establishing so many diploma- 
mills. If we can succeed in making our lead- 
ing colleges compare with Harvard and Yale, 
we will accomplish our purpose. But we can- 
not do that in their present state. We want 
State aid to assist them while going through 
this transition period. The proposition, how- 
ever, to pour in thousands of unqualified stu- 
dents — one for every $50 — ^would not assist the 
colleges ; it would be doing the very thing we 
desire to avoid. When the State has provided 
a sufficient number of graded schools, it has 
done its duty — without establishing colleges or 
professional schools, except in case of teachers. 

Mr. Wm. F. Wyers would waive his objec- 
tions to the bill, if he thought it would accom- 
plish the object of placing them on a footing 
to enable those who conduct them to live. 

Hon. J. P. Wickersham, State Superintendent, 
disclaimed any disposition on the part of the 
Legislature other than to do some good to the 
colleges. The matter was discussed in the 
School Department by the Presidents of a 
number of these institutions, and this bill comes 
up from the Convention of Colleges, and not 
of Common School men. It was a measure of 
the colleges themselves. He proposed to call 
once more the colleges together to modify the 
bill, and would give his influence in favor of 
the measure they agreed upon. He fel t ashamed 
of the colleges of Pennsylvania, and was sorry 
to see boys going to other States to college. 
He also wanted to see a larger number of boys 
going up from the schools to the colleges of 
this State. We have only about 800 boys in 
the colleges of Pennsylvania in their regular 
course. With our population and wealth there 
ought to be 8,000. The principle of the bill 
is, that we have no more weak colleges. We 
are paying six million dollars to our common 
schools. Can we not afford to give fifty thou- 
sand dollars to aid the colleges ? 

Rev. Dr. Brobst was not ashamed of our col- 
leges or of their graduates — he was proud of 
them. We must have time to be as successful 
as Yale and Harvard. Pennsylvania is slow to 
move, but not easily stopped. Give us a few 
years time, and we will come up before we are 
as old as they. It was said there should be 
supervision. Had we none ? Do not our church 
officers attend to this as well as the State Super- 
intendent, or any man sent from Harrisburg? 
Our colleges have been doing well, and are in- 
creasing in their educational force and endow- 
ment. Let them go on. It seemed to him 
the State had enough to do to improve its com- 
mon schools, and no time to spare to take 
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charge of our colleges. It was said we had too 
many colleges. Whose fault was it? Who 
gave these small colleges their charters? The 
State is to blame ; let her reform and all will 
be right. Teachers should teach their scholars 
to be liberal, and when they become wealthy 
to use it to endow our colleges. That was one 
way to do good. 

Discussion closed. 

Mrs. Shumaker read The Angels of Buena 
Vista, after which a recess of five minutes as 
taken by the Convention. 

The Committee on nomination of an Exec- 
utive Committee for next year reported : Messrs. 
Henry Houck, H. D. Persons, J. H. Shumaker, 

•• Cunningham and Jesse Newlin. Report 

accepted and committee discharged. 

The Committee on time and place of hold- 
ing next meeting reported in favor of Greens- 
burg, Westmoreland county. Report ap- 
proved. The time was, on motion, left to the 
decision of the Executive Committee, 

The following are the officers elected for the 
ensuing year : 

President — S. S. Jack, of Westmoreland county. 

Vice Presidents-^Geo. W. Fetter, of Philadelphia ; W. 
N. Aiken, of Lawrence county ; Miss Sallie Embrie, of 
Chester, and Miss Hannah Thompson, of Centre. 

Secretary — Charles H. Harding. 

Assistant Sec. — E. O. Lyte. 

Treasurer — Amos Row. 

Cor, Secretary — ^J. P. McCaskey. 

THURSDAY EVENING. 

Recitation by Prof. Shumaker, of Philadel- 
phia. Subject — ^'•Battle of Lookout Moun- 
tain." 

Music — " Evangeline." 

The following resolutions were presented by 
Dr. Burrowes, of Lancaster: 

Whusas, The habitual absence from school of so 
large a proportion of the enrolled pupils of the common 
schools, and of the children of proper school age, who 
are neither enrolled in the common schools nor attend 
any other schools, is known to prevail as the great ed- 
ucational evil of the times; and 

Whkreas, All good citizens in e>'ery situation of life 
should unite their efforts for the remedy of this evil, so 
far as it is remediable as an inherent imperfection in so- 
ciety; and 

Whereas, It becomes this Association to do its ut- 
most in the way of suggestions to all parties interested 
. aiid responsible in this great matter, — theSute, the church, 
the parent, the school authorities, and the teacher, — to 
combine their efforts for the decrease of this evil ; there- 
fore 

Resolved, That it is recommended that the State ap- 
propriation to the districts be hereafter distributed 
amongst them only in proportion to the actual attend- 
ance in their schools, and not in proportion to taxables or 
population, whereby a premium would be offered for 
larger attendance, and not for absence as at present. 

Resolved, That the churches are respectfully reminded 
of their duty in regard to the secular week-day schools, 
as a means ot promoting that degree of general intelli- 



gence which is such an aid, and of that sound Christian 
morality which is such an important element of religious 
character, not to confine their efforts, as is mostly done, 
at present, to the promotion of the Sunday School, which, 
while It is an essential element in religious education, will 
find its best secular adjunct in Christian common schools. 

Resolved, That parents are besought to have more re- 
gard to the highest earthly interests of their chiidrtn in 
the matter of proper education, and to lend their indis- 
pensible aid in securing their regular attendance in the 
schools, except on those (^casions when the exigencies of 
the family intervene ; ana all the ministers of the gosp«i 
are requested periodically and plainly to enforce on their 
fiocks their duty in this respect. 

Resolved, That all executive school officers are re- 
quested to direct their efforts, as the great duty of the 
hour to the decrease of this great evil, to adopt every ju- 
dicious measure tending to that point j and especially to 
regard success in securing a reasonable average of attend- 
ance as one essential element in the professional charac- 
ter of the teacher. 

In support of the above resolutions. Dr. 
Burrowes said he proposed first to distribute 
the State appropriation in proportion to the at- 
tendance instead of the number of taxables, as 
"heretofore, in order to reach the Directors 
of the district, thus making it a matter of pe- 
cuniary interest to increase their average. 

The next resolution appeals to the Church, 
and asks that the ministers and those that de- 
vote themselves to the religious education of 
the youth shall be made aware that there are 
religious interests involved in this matter of day 
schools. Is it true that the common school is 
an infidel school ? What, then is the responsi- 
bility, if not the guilt, of the Christian minis- 
try in that case ? Are they wrapping them- 
selves up in their ministerial dignity, and allow- 
ing the lambs of the flock to be stolen fron 
ihem in this way ? He would inform them of 
their duty in this respect, and apprehended that 
if they went into the schools they would find 
themselves as much mistaken as was the min- 
ister spoken of by the State Superintendent. 
If a man was tried and convicted of murder, 
the minister would follow him to the prison in 
order to save his eternal soul, and yet stop shon 
on the threshold of the common school, and 
not go in there to save equally precious souls at the 
beginning of their career. If we can secure thcii 
co-operation we have accomplished an im- 
portant work. Every minister of the gos- 
pel should regard himself an tx-officio visitoi 
of the schools, and if an immoral person is in 
charge, to sound the alarm, and put the commu- 
nity on their guard. 

The next and most influential element of as- 
sistance is the parent, and perhaps the most 
difficult to reach and arouse. The man who 
will be anxious about his stock or his farm will 
commit his child without visitation, on his part, 
to any teacher who may be selected for him, 
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and even keep him away on the most trivial 
excuses, and often without excuse. How this 
matter is to be overcome, is one of the hardest 
problems to be solved by those who are 
charged with the educational interests of a 
community. The aid and assistance of the Church 
is again invoked in this resolution. The min- 
isters are requested to preach occasionally on 
the subject, and to urge from the pulpit the 
importance of regular attendance at school. 

The next class are the school officers. The 
whole business of teaching has been revolu- 
tionized, and we now have something like 
a profession of teaching. The time has come 
when the school officer should exact from 
the teacher, as a proof of his success in the ex- 
ercise of his calling, the fact that he is increas- 
ing the average attendance in his school by the 
efficiency of his teaching ; and that it should be 
shown on his certificate, and the board of di- 
reaors might also bring a little pecuniary in- 
fluence to bear in that direction. 

The last resolution bears directly on the 
teacher. The question of compulsory attend- 
ance had been discussed, and the only conclu- 
sion was that the teacher might do something 
as a missionary in the bounds of his school. 
If the teacher be held responsible for a reason- 
able attendance, he will make it better. We 
had some instances last night of the personal 
inHaence of the teacher in filling up the school. 
There is more in the power of the teachers 
than they have dreamed of. Successful efPbrt of 
this kind would lighten their labors, by keeping 
their classes full and their progress regular. He 
would leave the proposition in the hands of the 
teachers, as the best result of his reflections 
on the subject. 

Mr. J, H. Shumakcr, with some remarks 
pertinent to the subject, moved that the reso- 
lutions, as read, be adopted. 

Rev. Dr. Brobst said it was a delicate matter 
for ministers to visit the schools without being 
invited. It was the duty of the school direct- 
ors to invite them. He thought the common 
schools might do more to serve the church 
without being sectarian. They might teach 
Bible history. This would encourage minis- 
ters to assist them. They might also teach the 
church tunes, which would aid the church 
singing, and in our German counties the school 
should have some reference to the church lan- 
guage. He thought the common schools erred 
in educating too much for the State, without 
reference to the congregations with which they 
are connected. 

Mr. C. M. Runk. — It is the duty of the 
parent to see that the schools are in proper 
condition and the children properly cared for. 



and he would say, in his official capacity, that 
there was an invitation extended to every citi- 
zen of the place to visit the schools as frequent- 
ly as possible, and that he should be glad to 
see the gentleman who had just spoken, as 
often as he could make it convenient to be 
present. 

Mr. A. O. Newpher. — We would be placed 
in a peculiar position by the passage of these 
resolutions ; we thus confess that we have not 
done our duty and have been derelict in the 
past, but now if our salaries are made depen- 
dent upon our attendance, we will be willing 
to increase that attendance, and thus the way 
is open to temptation and the matter will not 
be fairly done. It would open the way for 
fraud. Parents and pupils object to some of 
the studies, and to the discipline, and the 
teacher would be tempted to omit the studies 
and slacken the discipline, on the ground that 
he had not promised to have a good school 
but a full school. We are now to be thrown 
back upon ourselves to regulate our attendance,' 
and we are placed in a very peculiar position 
to determine what we are going to do. He 
was not willing to be placed in such a position. 

Mr. J. R. Sypher was in favor of having a 
published list of the children in each district 
who were eligible as pupils, and, at the end of 
each month, a list of the pupils in attendance 
to be printed and circulated, so that every 
parent would see whose children are attending 
school. The pride of the parents and pupils 
might thus be appealed to with good effect. 
He had tried the experiment a few years ago 
and found it successful. This, with the assist- 
ance of that Christian spirit so adniirably set 
forth, combined with the efforts of the school 
officers, and the above resolutions fully carried 
out, would render secure this work without 
the assistance of a police officer. 

The resolutions were unanimously adopted. 

Mr. J. C. Gilchrist offered the following, 
which was adopted : 

Resolved^ That a committee of three be appointed by 
the chair, to report to the Association, at its next meet- 
ing, reliable statistics respecting the absenteeism of the 
children of the country from the schools, and the crimes 
resulting therefrom, and to present the outlines of a bill 
for legislative enactment, that may correct such evils as. 
far as may be dpne by a legal course. 

Mr. Parker offered the following, which, 
after some debate, was laid upon the table : 

Retolvedf That in the opinion of the Pennsylvania 
State Teachers* Association, the colleges established by 
the different religious denominations and private citizens, 
and endowed by them, should not be brought under State 
control — thus tending to a Union of Church and State — 
but they should have aid from the State for their eleva- 
rion ; and that, in the opinion of the Association, a State 
University, upon a liberal foundation, should be estab- 
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lished as the head of the school system, under the State 
control, to educate deserving youth at little or no cost to 
them. 

Song, by Prof. Harding— The Dumb Wife. 

Hon. J. P. Wickersham, by request, made 
some remarks on the comparative progress of 
the schools during the past year, which he re- 
viewed as follows : i . The increased amount 
of work done by the school officers of the 
State: 193 more days devoted to the work; 
3000 more miles traveled, and 2500 more let- 
ters written than in any previous year. 2. 
The law with reference to non-accepting dis- 
tricts. Between 3000 and 4000 children had 
heretofore been deprived of schools in those 
districts, which were now coming in. 3. The 
number of new school houses all over the State. 
During the year 1867, 61,262,000 had been 
spent for the purpose, being $75,000 more than 
ever before. During the year 1868, it would 
reach $2,000,000. 4. The increase of teach- 
ers* salaries. In 1867, the amount thus paid 
was $270,000 more than ever before in the 
State; for the year 1868, it would be about 
$300,000. A distinguished gentleman said to 
him at Harrisburg, recently, that he would not 
be satisfied till even the female teachers of the 
State should receive from $60 to $100 per 
month for their services. [Applause.] 5. 
The election 6{ some eight City Superinten- 
dents, whose combined aalaries amount to 
$11,000. 6. The increase of the State ap- 
propriation to $500,000, a larger sum than 
ever granted before for school purposes. 7. 
The increased number of institutes held and 
the number of teachers in attendance. We 
have brought together 10,268 teachers, 6000 
more than ever before in one year. He would 
suggest to the County Superintendents to have 
a special day appointed at the institutes for the 
attendance of the directors. What we need 
most is efficient local supervision of the schools, 
\yhich would be promoted by securing the at- 
tendance of directors at the institutes. 

The audience was entertained with a song 
by Mr. McDowell— The Fine Old Irish Gen- 
tleman. 

A brief humorous address was made by Prof. 
Wyers, after which Mr. J. H. Shumaker, by 
request, sang The Beautiful Hills. 

Dr. Burrowes made a brief address, in which 
he alluded to the full house at every session as 
a distinguishing feature of the Convention, and 
would be glad to hear from some of the citi- 
zens of the place. 

Mr. Jones, Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, presented the following report : 

Ladies and Gentlemen 0/ the Association : The expenses 
of the Committee have been as follows : 



Stationery for Secretary $4 16 

Expressage 25 

Printing 1 ^ p 

Telegrams a ^7 

Secretaries* Salaries ao 00 

Stationery and Postage 5 «q 

Printing Programrfics j jq 

Printing Excursion Tickets j .q 

Printiug Handbills and Notices ^ qq 

Total $48 33 

The thanks of the Chairman are due to Prof. S. S. 
Jack, Prof. Wm. Henry Parker and President Brooks, 
for the active interest they manifested in the prepantion 
of a suitable programme, and in securing persons to re- 
port or open discussions ; the same are due to Superinten- 
dents Young and Buerhle, and C. M. Runk, Esq., who 
showed themselves throughout, to be just the men to 
perform with credit the onerous duties concerning the 
local interests of the Association. 

Gentlemen of the press, and those who represent our 
publishing houses, have been useful in bringing the at- 
tention of the public to .this meeting of the Association. 

It is a fact worthy of mention, that the programme, as 
printed, has been carried out. 

An Association of this kind is not a legislative body; 
its work is to advance, correct and refine educational sen- 
timent, and offer suggestions to those who legislate for 
our schools ; its good is not in words said, but in the spirit 
roused, in the professional courage and faith generated, 
not fowiug a mere projection in the edifice, but a strong 
tower — a power in our system so rapidly developing. 

Rev, Mr. Wood, of AUentown. — The ex- 
ample and influence of this Association will 
help us on in our transition st^te from that 
which is not so good to that which is better. 
It was a fact that the school teachers were the 
best behaved class of people, not excepting the 
ministers of the gospeL A more orderly as- 
semblage of people, of an equal number, could 
not have been called together; and he was 
quite sure a happy impression had been made 
upon the people of the city. He had been 
pleased with the dignity with which the meet- 
ing had been conducted; with the clearness 
and sharpness of the debates, the taste of the 
recitations, the excellence of the music, and 
the ability and thoroughness with which cer- 
tain topics were discussed in written documents. 
The memory of this visit would be cherished 
with pleasure. He gratefully accepted the, 
lecture given by Dr. burrowes to the ministers. 
They needed some one to preach to them, and 
for the future, he would try to discharge his 
duty better in this particular. 

Mr. H. S. Jones introduced to the audience 
Prof. Emmens, who, by request, recited with 
fine effect, the poem entitled Shamus O'Brian. 

Rev. Dr. Brobst remarked that he thought 
the city had been honored by this visit of the 
Association. He was editor of a church news-, 
paper, widely circulated, and it would be a 
pleasure to him to correct some prejudices in 
the minds of ministers against the school sys- 
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tem, and to tell them that he now thought 
more of the common schools than he did in 
former years. He hoped the Church would 
sympathize with the common schools, and both 
work together for the common good. 

Mr. E. J. Young made some humorous re- \ 
marks, and was followed by Prof. Edward 1 
Brooks, in an expression of the feelings of the I 
Association towards the citizens of Allentown. 
He congratulated them on the enterprise and 
liberality that had established Muhlenberg 
College and Lehigh University. The school- 
master stands as the central figure of the age, 
around which all the influences of the country 
are circling. America stands as the great cen- 
tral nation of the world, which takes the civi- 
lization of the ^East and the West and unites 
them in the maniage tie of commerce and 
Christianity, and it is the schoolmaster of the 
day who stands as the great high priest, uniting 
these two civilizations of the world. He had 
felt honored in being called. to preside over 
such an Association, and as he laid aside the 
honors with which they had crowned him, he 
had the pleasure of introducing his successor, 
who was in cy^ry way worthy to wear the 
chaplet the Association had placed upon his 
head. Professor S. S. Jack, of Westmoreland 
County. 

Mr. Jack made a brief address, thanking the 
Association for the honor conferred in electing 
him to the position. The Association had been, 
to those acquainted with its history, noted for 
the increased interest of its meetings, and its 
weight in determining the State legislation. 
The meetings had been held in different sec- 
tions, and there was a disposition to distribute 
the honors, so that all sections might be the 
better for its influence. The meeting had been 
unusually pleasant, but would soon come to a 
close, and within a week we would all have 
again returned to our homes. As we engage 
again in our work with energy and zeal, we 
will refer to this meeting as the most plea- 
sant we have ever attended. Another year, 
with its joys and sorrows, will soon pass by, 
and he hoped our anticipations of the next 
meeting would in no resp^t be disappointed, j 
The report of the Auditing Committee was , 
presented and accepted, showing a balance of j 
8569.67 in the hands of Mr. Amos Row, trea- j 
surer. ! 

The Committe on Resolutions presented the 
following, which were unanimously adopted: 
Resolvedy That, as members of the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers' Association, wc humbly express our devout 
gratitude to our Heavenly Father for His goodness in pre- 
serving us during another year, and enabling so many of 
us to attentl this meeting ; for the harmony that has 



characterized our discussions, and ths beneficial results 
which are clearly shadowed forth by the active labors 
of its members. 

ResoI'vedf That we present our thanks to Professor Ed- 
ward Brooks, our efficient President, and to Professors 
Wyers and Hciges, for the able and impartial discharge 
of their arduous duties j that we likewise gratefully recog- 
nize the energy and efficiency of our Secretary, Professor 
C. H. Harding; Mr. Eisenhower, Assistant Secretary; 
Mr. McCaskey, Corresponding Secretary, and Mr. Amos 
Row, Treasurer, and the active labors of the Committee 
on Enrolment, Messrs. Geist, Whittington, Walthour and 
Watson. 

Resolved, That we cordially and gratefully aeknow^ 
ledge the services of the energetic Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, H. S. Jones, Esq., as well as those 
rendered by the members of that Committee. 

Resolved, That we tender our thanks to the able and 
accomplished gentlemen who, by lectures and reports, have 
materially added to the interest and profit of our session. 

Resolved, That more especially we would express our 
warm appreciation of the essays read by Miss Anna Lyle, 
of Columbia, and Maria L. Sanford, of Chester county. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Local Arrangements 
— C. W. Runk, Esq., Chairman — Messrs. Young, Buehrle, 
and Line, and Revds. J. W. Wood, J. F. Fahs, J. W. 
Griss and J. S. Dillinger, Esq., are entitled to our special 
thanks for their eminent services in securing the comfort 
of the lady members of the Association. 

Resolved, That our most cordial thanJcs are due and 
hereby tendered to the citizens of Allentown for fireely 
extending their hospitalities to the members of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Resolved, That our thanks are due the choir of the 
Methodist Church for the use of their organ, and to Mr. 
John Romig, for serWces rende{pd as performer upon the 
same. 

Resolved, That we thankfully appreciate the kindness 
manifested by the officers of .the Pennsylvania Central, 
Philadelphia and Erie, Lehigh Valley, Lehigh and Sus- 
quehanna, West Chester, Reading and Columbia, East 
Pennsylvania, Bel^viderc, and Delaware Railroad Com- 
panies in granting /«tf passes in returning over their roads ; 
and also, to the Philadelphia and Reading, North Penn- 
sylvania, and Catawissa Railroad Companies, in issuing 
excursion tickets to this session of the Association. 

Resolved, That we tender our thanks to the Allen- 
town Daily News, the Philadelphia Inquirer and the 
New York Tribune, for their daily rei)orts of the proceed- 
ings of the Association, and to Messrs. McDevitt, Whit- 
tington and Stroup, our accomplished reporters. 

Resolved, That we acknowledge our sense of obliga- 
tions to the Commissioners of Lehigh county for grant- 
ing us the use of the Court House, in which to held our 
daily sessions. 

Resolved, That Mr. and Mrs. Shoemaker, Miss Stet- 
son, Prof. Emmens and Mr. Adams, by their excellent 
"Readings," and the "Harmonia Quartette Club," of 
Millersville, have largely contributed to the interest cf 
the Association, and the enjoyment of its members. 

Mr. Woodruff offered a resolution express- 
ing the confidence of the Association in the 
ability, and complimenting the efficient energy 
of Hon. J. P. Wickersham, our State Superin- 
tendent. It was unanimously adopted. 

After singing the doxology — "Praise God 
from whom all blessings flow" — and bene- 
diction by Rev. Dr. Brobst, the Association ad- 
journed sine die. 



LIST OF MEMBERS— FIFTEENTH ANNUAL SESSION, 



Allegheny — i. 
Bcnjam'ui F. Gamber. 

Berks — 23. 
J. S. Ermcntrout, 
E. T. Burgan, 
H. W. Super, 
L. F. Sprenger, 
A. L. Hottcnsiein, 
S. Transeau, 
John A. Stewart, 
Miss Sarah R. Becker, 
Miss Kate Stroud. 
Miss £. A. Greth, 
Miss Emma Werner, 
Miss Sophia Burt, 
Miss Mary Yohn, 
Miss Elmira Tothcroh, 
Miss Pamelia Clay, 
Miss Jane Wentzel, 
Miss Sallie A. Mayer, 
Miss Minerva £. Clows, 
Miss Hattie Fisler, 
Miss Clara Miller, 
Miss Emma L. Hartman. 

Blair — i. 
Mrs. Agnes Kemp. 

Bucks — 8. 
Watson Cornell, 
Wm. T. Seal, 
Henry H. Hough, 
Miss Mary R. Field, 
Miss Sallie M. Fell, 
Miss Kate Everhart, 
Miss Maggie Everhart, 
Miss Nellie Grayham. 

Carbon — i. 
Samuel W. Rice. • 

Centre — 3. 
Miss Kate J. Thompson, 
Miss Fanny Calhoun, 
Miss Carrie Thompson. 

Cambria — i. 
George W. Cope. 

Chester — 39. 
W. W. Woodruff, 
Wm. F. Wyers, 
Chas. W. Deans, 
Mrs. C. W. Dcanj, 
George L. Maris, 
John A. Groff, 
E. F. Jamef, 
Geo. W. Oberholzer, 
Miss S. P. Sharpless, 
Miss Sallie J. Embrie, 
Miss R. B. Pugh, 
Miss Martha H. Young, 
Miss Ella P. Ralston, 
Miss Debbie A. Maris, 
Miss Mary Ralston, 
Miss Agnes N. Stephens, 
Miss Lizzie Baugh, 
Miss Anna M. Pinkerton, 
Miss Mattie J. Buchanan, 
Miss Ann P. Sharpless, 
Miss Sadie E. Fisher, 
Miss Maria L. Sanfofd, 
Miss Emeline Spackman, 
Miss A. M. Reese, 
Miss Mary W. Conard, 
Misi L. Pusey, 
Miss Emarene Conard, 



Miss Annie M. Speakman, 
Miss Annie Thomas, 
Miss Annie R. Walton, 
Miss Jane Davis, 
Miss Lucretia M. Brosius, 
Miss Rachel Kolb, 
Miss Ann M. Eldridge, 
Miss Mary A. Kolb, 
Miss Helen Williams, 
Miss Sallie J. Jackson, 
Miss Kate E. Worrest, 
Miss Lizzie Worrest. 
Crawford — 4. 
H. D. Persons, 
J. N. Bcistle, 
L. C. Beach, 
W. N. Aikens. 

Cumberland — 3. 
Abram Hoover, 
Geo. M. Eckles, 
A. D, Eisenhower. 
Dauphin — 7. 
Geo. F. McFarland, 
A. P. Flint, 
A. E. Eyster, 
D. S. Burns, 

Miss Lucinda Fortenbaugh, 
Miss Anna M. Sayford, 
Miss Edith Leedy. 

Delaware — 10. 
John F. Taylor, 
Mrs. J. F. Taylor, 
Miss Liszie P. Lewis, 
Miss Mary S. MiUer, 
Miss Ajice A. Moore, 
Miss Hannah Gyger, 
Miss Sallie J. Richards, 
Miss Sarah Pennock, 
Mist Maggie E. Hippie, 
Miss Maggie D. Thomas, 

Erie — 1. 
H. S. Jones. 

Franklin — 3. 
J. H. Shumaker, 

A. McElwain, 
J. R. Gaff. 

Huntingdon — i . 
Robert McDevitt, 

Juniata — i. 
W. A. McDowell. 

Lancaster — 30 . 
J. P. Wickersham, 
S. S. Haldcman, 
Chas. H. Harding, 
Edward Brooks, 
Tho. H. Burrowed, 
Amos RoW) 
William Riddle, 
David Evans, 

B. N. Lehman, 
A. O. Newpher, 
W. J. Weaver, 
L S. Geist, 

S. A. Bear, 
J. M. Sensenig, 
S. A. Will, 
. W. Rogers, 
R. Evans, 



k. 



A. G. Huber, 

E. O. Lyte, 
H. G. Rush, 
T. N. Snow, 
A. W. Snader, 
J. P. McCaskey, 
Miss Mary R. Slokom, 
Miss Jennie E. Leonard, 
Miss Annie Lyle, 

Miss Sallie Bruckha.t, 
Miss Ellen Mulvany, 
Miss Sue B. Kuhn, 
Miss H. Bnickart. 
Lehigh — 21. 

F. A. Muhlenberg, 
S. K. Brobst, 

E. J. Young, 
Chas. M. Runk, 
R. K. Buerhle, 
J. H. Oliver, 

E. G. Schwartz, 
T. F. Emmens, 
J. S. Dillinger, 
J. Heilman, 
Geo. H. Heffner, 

A. S. Heffner, 
Edwin Albright, 
Danl. S. Kline, 
R. E. Wright, 
J. S. Whitney, 
Edw. J. Koons, 

B. C. Snyder, 
Miss Ella Gabriel, 
Miss Sallie A. Keep, 
Miss Kate M. Smith. 

Nobthampton — 1 8. 

W. N. Walker, 
Wm. Schenbach, 
N. E. Robinson, 

F. P. Bender, 
J. W. Weaver, 

D. E. Schoedler, 
W. H. Stultt, 

E. H. Bredcr, 
T. A. Steiner, 
Jacob Mann, 
Wm. Achenbach, 
W. H. Hunsbcrger, 
Geo. Lynn, 
Frank Kunkle, 

O. Pearson, 
A. Y. Miller, 
Miss Ella Pearson, 
Miss Anna M. Evans. 

Lebanon — 3. 
W. G. Lehman, 
Henry Houck, 
H. R. Nicks. 

Lycoming — 5. 
A. R. Hornc, 
M. R. Beck, 
T. F. Gahan, 
Miss Jennie Reighard, 
Miss Sophy Reighard. 

Mifflin — 4. 
John Laird, 
Miss Mary McCord, 
Miss Jane Kerr, 
Miss Mary Shaw. 



Monroe — i. 
J. B. Storm. 

Montgomery — 6. 
J. P. Shuman, 
Joseph J. Gotwals, 
Benj. C. Rich, 
Miss Belle Benner, 
Miss Levinia Souder, 
Miss Annie Titlow, 

Philadelphia— 1 9. 
Geo. W. Fetter, 
Wm. Henry Parker, 
S. A. Potter, 
E. A. Singer, 
J. R. Sypher, 
J. C. Martindale, 
Chas. A. Singer, 
Rutus Adams, 
W. S. Schofield, 
J. W. Shumaker, 
H. B. Whittington, 
J. R. Gaut, 
Richard Glassen, 
A. S. Manson, 
E. Burke, 
Amasa May, 
E. H. Potter, 
Miss Annie £. Lincoln, 
Miss Lizzie Marshall. 

Pebry— I. 
Silas Wright. 

Susquehanna — a. 
W. W. Watson, 
H. S. Sweet. 

Schuylkill — 7. 

Jesse Newlin, 

J. A. M. Passmore, 

J. Lineaweaver, 

J. J. Cake, 

Miss S. A. McCool, 

Miss Ellen D. McCool, 

Miss Carrie McCool. 

Tioga — i. 
Miss Esther M. Orvis. 

Union — i. 
A. C. Heffelfinger. 
Venango — i. 
Charles H. Dale. 

Washington — i. 
J. C. Gilchrist. 
Westmoreland— a. 

S. S. Jack, 
J. Walthour, 

York — 3. 
S. B. Heiges, 
Miss S. E. Painter, 
Miss B. M. Cullmerry, 

Other States — 6. 
C. L. King, New York. 
^Vm. B. Yardlcy, Del. 
Orlando Beach, New York. 
Jno. H. Bechtel, Del. 
Joseph C. Haynes, N. J. 
C. S. Colby, New York. 

Total — 240 Members. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Madame Kriege ind Miss Alma Kriege will open 
their Normal School Classes for the theoretical and prac- 
tical instruction of Kindergarten Teachers on the ist of 
November. Terms for the course, comprising six months, 
$100, one-half paid in advance. Diplomas issued to 
Graduates. Address 127 Charles Street, Boston, Mass. 



TO OUR FRIENDS. 



Never, since the first establishment of this 
journal, has its Editor been in greater need, or, 
in fact, in anything like as great need of sup- 
port, — of money, — in plain terms, as now. 
Cannot they who have hitherto been honoring 
him — not to say themselves — with their coun- 
tenance, now greatly benefit him by a little effort 
to relieve him of a serious difficulty ? If each 
would resolve, (and do it, too,) to double his 
friendship by procuring and sending on one sub- 
scriber's name and the dollar, the addition thus 
made would be a most material relief, besides 
enabling the Editor still further to improve the 
JournaL Friends, think of this. It is an ap- 
peal made for urgent reasons. 



SUBSCRIBING DIRECTORS. 

For years a number of School Boards have 
been in the habit of taking a copy of this Jour- 
nal for each member, at the expense of the dis- 
trict, — as they may legally do, — to inform them- 
selves on school affairs generally, and be better 
enabled to perform their official duties. In 
such cases, a receipt for the money is required, 
to be laid before the auditors at the annual set- 
tlement. The preparing of these receipts is 
troublesome, and the postage an item of ex- 
pense. To avoid both, we shall hereafter ac- 
knowledge, in the Journal itself, all such pay- 
ments ; the production of which to the audi- 



tors will be a sufficient voucher. As a com- 
mencement, the receipts up to the Jirst of Sep- 
tember, 1 868, for all School Board subscriptions 
to the current (17th) volume will be found on 
page 30 of the advertising form of this num- 
ber. District Secretaries will please remark 
this, and hereafter expect no other receipt in 
these cases. 



POSTAGE ON THE JOURNAL. 

Several subscribers' still ask, who is to pay 
the postage of this Journal? The general 
answer is, — the person who receives it. Post- 
age cannot be prepaid here, by the Editor, in 
any case. 

Postage on the copy sent to the District Sec- 
retary at the cost of the State; is to be paid by 
the Secretary, and charged to the District. So, 
Avhen a copy is taken for each member of the 
Board, the postage is to be paid by the Trea- 
surer, and charged to the District. 



DEFERRED COMMUNICATIONS. 

Quite a number of original articles for the 
Journal accumulated while its columns were 
occupied by the proceedings of the State Teach- 
ers' Association and the Convention of County 
I Superintendents. A portion of these will be 
I found in this number. The remainder shall be 
, inserted next and the following month; and 
I then our usual course of early insertion can be 
resumed. 



DEATH OF A. S. CHRISTINE. 

Aaron S. Christine, an old subscriber, form- 
erly of Bucks and lately of Carbon county, 
died about the first of August: — one of the 
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best men and most devoted and successful teach- 
ers we have known. 



A GOOD THING WELL SAID. 

County Superintendent Walker, of North- 
ampton, in his circular to Directors and Teach- 
ers, says: 

" All persons who last year received * poor certificates,* 
and who have not labored to improve themselves, will dq» 
well not to apply for certificates this year, as it will save 
the undersigned from the performance of a very unpleasant 
duty. 

" We hcpe that in no district this year the term will be 
less than six months, nor the salary less than $40 per 
month. 

'^ Good teachers need not go begging for schools, and 
poor ones should beg in vain. Let every director and 
every parent see to it, that none but duly qualified 
teachers are employed." 



MOVEMENTS OF PROMINENT 
TEACHERS. 



Prof, A» N. Raub has vacated the chair he 
filled in the State Normal School, the Key- 
stone, at Kutztown, we believe that of Eng- 
lish Grammar and Literature, and been suc- 
ceeded by Prof. S, S, Jack, so long and so 
well known as County Superintendent of West- 
moreland. 

Prof, S. R. Thompson y formerly of Craw- 
ford county, and more recently of the North- 
western Normal School at Edinboro', in Erie 
county, has at length, and we fear permanent- 
ly, separated himself from his native State, He 
is now Principal of the "Marshall College 
State Normal School" at Guyandotte, Cabell 
county. West Virginia. We wish the institu- 
tion all the success which his talents, know- 
ledge and experience are so well calculated to 
secure. 

J. P, Sherman, long the efficient Superin- 
tendent of the Pottsville schools, is now Prin- 
cipal of the *' Pennsylvania Female College " 
at Collegeville Station, on the Perkiomen Rail- 
road, and has a full and prosperous institution. 
Address, Freeland post office, Montgomery 
county. 

Af. W, Marquis, lately of Fayette and Wash- 
ington counties, and for fourteen years a sub- 
scriber to this Journal, — in which pleasant re- 
lation we are glad to continue him, — has be- 
come Principal of the "Normal School" at 
Macon city, Macon county, Georgia. 



J, R. Baker, another old subscriber, is Prin- 
cipal of the "Normal Select School" at Cal- 
vin, Huntingdon, Pa., with good prospects of 
success. His address is Orbisonia post office, 
Huntingdon county. Pa. 

Geo, W, Cope is Principal of the " Cambria 
County Normal Institute" at Ebensburg, in 
Cambria county. It seems to be on a liberal 
basis. He publishes a spirited school monthly 
of 16 8vo. pages, called the " Teachers' Ad- 
vocate," now at No. 10, Vol. 11. 

H, H, Hough, A, B,, an old subscriber, and 
Benjamin Smith, A B,, have established an 
English and Classical Academy, of the higher 
grade, at Doylestown, Bucks county. It is for 
both sexes ; and we are informed is quite pros- 
perous. 

Prof, Jacob Miller, Superintendent of the 
common schools of Mercer county, was caned 
on Saturday, by the teachers of Hickory town- 
ship. He was at Hickory Corners attending 
the exercise of the District Institute. At the 
close of the exercises, Hon. M. C. Trout came 
forward, and, in a neat speech, presented the 
Professor with an elegant ebony cane, mounted 
with a massive gold head, upon which was the 
following inscription: On the top the name, 
''Miller;" on the side, '' Presented to Prof , J. 
Miller, Sept, 5, 1S6S, by the teachers of Hick- 
ory,** Prof. Miller is ah energetic, faithful 
public servant, and this token of appreciation 
is well deserved. 



OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 

The portion of the JournaPs contents de- 
voted to the State Department continues to 
grow in value and interest. Teachers and Di- 
rectors, especially, should study it carefully. 
All Local Superintendents of necessity do SQ. 

In the August number the remarks on 
"Teachers' salaries," and the " Table of sttt- 
istics " from the monthly reports of County 
Superintendents for the year ending June, 1868, 
are particularly worth consideration. The last 
named document exhibits not only a vast amount 
of work done, but a large increase over any 
former year. 

By the September number it appears that up 
to the I St of that month, the number of perma- 
nent certificates granted to Teachers under the 
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new law had swelled to 175; also, that one 
day at each Ccmnty Institute is recommended, 
by the State Superintendent, to be called the 
"Directors* day," and devoted, we presume, to 
subjects more immediately interesting and use- 
ful to that valuable body of school officers. An 
admirable suggestion. 

The Department has also commenced the 
regular publication of "Educational Items," 
mostly obtained from the monthly reports of 
the County and City Superintendents. This, 
if kept up and properly supplied, will be very 
instructive and suggestive. 

Let the Official Department be regularly and 
carefully read. 

OUR NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

It is oniy a little over eleven years since the 
law establishing our present system of Normal 
Schools was passed, and not quite nine since 
the first institution went into operation under 
it; yet already, in the true essentials of num- 
ber of students and effijctiveness of the schools 
upon the profession of teaching, we are at the 
head of the Union. Quietly and thoroughly 
the four institutions now in operation have been 
doing their work, and so satisfactory are the re- 
sults, and so fully in accordance with the wants 
of our system of common schools and the 
social feeling of the State is the plan itself, 
that promising efforts are in progress for its 
still further extension. This is very cheering 
to all friends of the schools, as well as gratify- 
ing to that just State pride, which, while in 
Pennsylvania we are not given to boast, is, 
nevertheless, a sentiment to be encouraged when 
based on sterling merit, as in this case and in 
fact generally in matters relating to free educa- 
tion. 

Some of the older common-school States are 
supposed to have the advantage of us in facili- 
ties for and in the success of their Normal In- 
stitutions. New York, especially, which start- 
ed in this department of school improvement 
fully twenty years before us, is generally re- 
garded as being the most successful, and her 
great Normal School at Albany, wholly sus- 
uined by the State, is held up as a model. 
The mere facts, however, that New York has 
some 25,000 common schools, and consequently 



j a constant demand for the same number of 
I teachers, and has only one State Normal School 
i graduating not over fifty annually, have long 
I convinced us of the insufficiency of her pro- 
I vision for this portion of the school work. Yet 
i even with this knowledge and conviction, we 
I must say we were astonished to meet, the other 
day, in one of her leading newspapers, (New 
York Tribune of Sept. 2, 1868,) a labored 
I laudation of the Albany School, but terminat- 
i ing with an appeal to the youth of the State to 
I accept of its gratuitous advantages. This, to 
I us, is significant of failure somewhere; while 
' the fact that no such means have ever been re- 
: quired to fill the Pennsylvania schools, — and 
I that, too, without their benefits being gratuitous, 
I is equally significant of their success. We 
shall not dwell further on this strange fact, 
but, lest the reader might suppose us mistaken 
in the matter, we subjoin the last two para- 
graphs of the Tribune article just alluded to ; 
"The privileges of admission have been much misun- 
derstood. Tuition and the use of text-books are free, 
and necessary travelling expenses are refunded to each 
pupil who remains a luU term. Each county has the 
right to send a certain number of pupils, but when the 
quota of one county is not filled, students from another 
can be appointed to fill the vacancy. No one need be de- 
terred from applying for admission because the quota of 
the county is full ; a letter to the Principal of the State 
Normal School, Albany, will not fail to procure the de- 
sired admission, as there are large vacancies in several 
counties. Thirty phces to which New York and Brook- 
lyn are entitled are nearly always unused. Neither are 
the applicants bound to teach any certain number of terms 
in the public schools. They simply affirm their inten- 
tion of becoming teachers. 

"Albany offers the advantages of quiet, health and cheap 
board, to those who wish to study there j also, the privi- 
leges of the State Library, Geological Hall and Medical 
College, to Normal students. The price of board is from 
$3 to ."^5 per week in private families. The course of 
study occupies two 5 ears. More benevolent provision for 
the education of teachers could scarcely be devised than 
that given by the State of New York. 



STATE CONVENTION OF COUNTY 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Want of space in the last number prevented 
the usual notice of the annual meeting of this 
body, which was held at Harrisburg July 30 
and 31 and August i. Its influences in our 
school affairs are, however, too important to 
permit it to be passed over in silence even at 
this late day. The reader will find the minutes 
in the September number, page 67. They are 
brief, — too brief, we think ; — for the reasons. 
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succinctly stated, which led to the conclusions 
arrived at, would have given them greater weight. 
The brevity, however, produced by the ab- 
sence of labored reports and essays on the topics | 
before the Convention is not liable to the same 
regret, — the time seeming to have passed for 
such documents, and the occasion to require 
the live expressions of working men. 

About three-fourths of the Superintendents 
were present, and from the minutes it appears 
that nearly all of them actively participated in 
the discussions. Two classes of questions were 
debated : Those connected with the proper 
duties of the office of County Superintendent 
and its mode of administration ; and those re- 
lating to general school questions, in which 
Superintendents are only interested in common 
with other school officers and with citizens 
generally. And it is remarkable as well as 
creditable to their prudence that on nearly all 
of the last named class they abstained from de- 
ciding. 

Amongst the topics of the strictly official 
class : 

The question of oral or written Examina- 
tion of Teachers was first considered. Few 
were in favor of either mode exclusively ; but 
there was nearly a unanimous vote for their 
combination, and also fjr public Examinations. 
It was also decided, by a vote of 24 to 13, 
that a uniform standard for estimating the qual- 
ifications of Teachers is not practicable, as the 
law now stands; and, we believe unanimously, 
that there should be a separate examination in 
the Theory of Teaching, as in other branches. 
On the question of school visitation, though 
no vote was taken, it seems to have been the 
general opinion that under the existing law 
every school in the county ought to be visit- 
ed annually, and not merely those most re- 
quiring supervision ; and that the visits should 
be without notice by the County Superintendent. 
The question of County and District Insti- 
tutes, and especially of the County Superin- 
tendents* relation to them, and the best modes 
of rendering them useful, was somewhat dis- 
cussed, without any definite action. 

Amongst the questions not especially per- 
taining to their office : — 

Those of the expediency of reducing the 



number of School Directors and paying them 
for their services, and of causing them to be 
sworn to discharge their duties faithfiilly, were 
very fully discussed; and, after disposing of 
some rather wild propositions on other points 
relating to Directors, it was resolved that the 
number ought to be reduced to three, by a vote 
of 28 to 21 ; that they ought to be paid, by a 
vote of 42 to 8; and that they ought to be 
sworn, by a vote of 35 to 11. Also, unani- 
mously, that the expenses of Directors attend- 
ing tri-ennial Conventions to elect County Su- 
perintendents ought to be paid by the public. 
The question — ** Should the law respecting 
County Superintendents remain as it is at pre- 
sent?" — after free discussion and a variety of 
propositions for the improvement of the office, 
was laid on the table. 

The question, — '* Can we improve our mode 
of raising money for the support of our schools ?" 
including the subject of a State school tax, was in- 
definitely postponed, apparently without debate. 
The question, — "Should the College Bill, as 
proposed last winter, become a law ?" — was also 
indefinitely postponed. 

The question, — "Are the evils of Absentee- 
ism, irregular Attendance and Truancy capable 
of being corrected by legal enactment?" — was 
! decided in the affirmative by a vote of 30 in 
I favor of " compulsory enactments "to 10 against 
them ; though this was done, as the reporter of the 
proceedings states, ** after varied discussion of 
the question, without arriving at anything defi- 
nite as to what should be the legal enactments 
to prevent Absenteeism, irregular Attendance 
and Truancy." This we take to be tantamount 
to a defeat of the question, — never yet having 
met a sane man bold enough to ask for a law 
to take the child (not the truant) from the home 
and convey him to school by force, short of 
which, or of a fine on the parent, — an expe- 
dient equally abhorrent to our ideas of freedom 
and parental control, — compulsion would be 
nugatory. 

On the whole, the Convention did well; 
acting promptly, and, so far as we are capable 
of judging, correctly upon the questions prop- 
erly pertaining to their own duties, and inter- 
fering less than was to have been expected with 
matters beyond that point. 
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The deliberations also more free and uncon- 
trolled by the State Superintendent. This was 
also right, and renders the results more reliable 
and useful to himseU . 



TEACHERS' ECONOMICS. 

" Am I not a Man and a Brother ?" 
This is the best caption we can now think 
of, for a series of papers we have long been 
desirous of addressing to the teachers of the 
State, on their own domestic relations to, and 
as a portion of the community. At length the 
profession has made good its footing as a per- 
manent employment and its members as a dis- 
tinct class in society. It is time, therefore, 
that the position of teachers, not merely as in- 
structors in the school-room, but as*men and 
women in the world, should be considered and 
its duties determined, and that, too, as well 
in reference to themselves as to " all the rest 
of mankind." We do not, of course, expect 
to be able to exhaust this interesting and now 
pertinent subject, nor yet to even briefly state 
all its divisions; yet, some thoughts will be 
thrown out, more suggestively than conclu- 
sively, which may cause our professional read- 
ers to think of their duties in the matter, and 
our non-professional friends to know there is 
such a relation, and to aid with their counte- 
nance the attempt to ascertain and establish the 
proper status of the Teacher in the world. 

The great want of the profession is the want 
of permanency in its exercise by its members, — 
the continuing in it as a life pursuit; and, if 
this be so, then the first aim of him or her 
desiring to be a Teacher for life, like that 
of all persons settling themselves in the world, 

is A HOME. 

The Teacher's been too long " abroad,"— 

Now let him cease to roam ; 
For weanr grows the smoothest road 

That always leads from home. 

Heretofore and even now, except in a very 
small proportion of cases, the Teacher has been 
not exactly a houseless, but a homeless wan- 
derer, — a hanger loose on the outskirts of so- 
ciety. He, and, worse than that, the world, 
have, in the very elements of our moral and 
social formation, felt the evil effects of this 
fact. What beneficially formative influence can 
he and she have upon the domestic relations, 
the social character, the home comforts of a 



people, who themselves have no domestic rela- 
tions or home comforts, but who, from long 
disuse of them, have probably forgotten all 
they ever knew on the subject? What can be 
the influence on society, in these respects, of him 
who in the morning comes from and at night 
returns to the tavern or the mere boarding- 
house, for a few brief hours of routine school- 
master drill? Or, of her who is the mere 
boarder for a weekly stipend, or, worse than that, 
the boarder round for nothing in a tax-payer's 
family, with every action closely criticised, and 
it may be every mouthful, if not grudged, yet 
given that it may be known as good as at the last 
stopping place ? No wonder is it, that the only 
feeling in reference to home, growing out of 
such a life, is that of a strong desire to escape 
from the profession altogether, and get into 
some other in which that degree of settled do- 
mestic life, which every employment ought to 
afford, may be en;oyed. Herein, we appre- 
hend, is the main cause which unsettles the pro- 
fession. This very feeling, after an average of 
j about four years of endurance, takes nineteen 
j out of twenty females out of the profession, 
i and after an average of perhaps six years of 
like suffering, withdraws nine out of ten of the 
males. It is not any unpleasantness in the em- 
ployment itself, — for there is no one more 
agreeable or less laborious to the well prepared, 
who have a natural liking for children. It is 
not inadequacy of compensation, — for though 
the other learned professions are generally bet- 
ter paid, yet, contrasted with the employment 
from which the teacher enters his own profes- 
sion, and its less labor in comparison with 
those employments, it is better rewarded both 
in money and standing than they. It is, — and 
it is time to recognize the truth, — the want of 
domestic comforts of home, mainly, which 
draws so many from the profession. 

Yet though this is the case, and though it 
must also be admitted that this great evil can- 
not at once or even soon be corrected, still it 
may, to some relieving extent, be counteracted 
by teachers themselves; and even by teachers 
in the most disadvantageous circumstances. 

Now we can conceive of no harder case of 
the pursuit of knowledge — for the teacher is a 
student as well as an instructor — under difiicul- 
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ties, than that of one who '* boards around." 
Yet even here, with some effort and a proper 
understanding of their true relations to society, 
teachers may carry along some home arrange- 
ments. Just look at this contrast : One Miss, 
who condescends to receive $20 a month and 
board around for degrading herself to the com- 
pany of the children of the vicinity during six 
hours a day for fiw^ days in the week, comes to 
her next boarding place, to stay a week, at noon 
on Monday, with her band-box and carpet-sack 
carried by a couple of the scholars. These 
contain three or four of the things now called 
bonnets, a silk dress, and several others of less 
costly material but all made in the newest style, 
a pair of fashionable gaiters, &c., &c. ; but not 
a book, except two or three of the latest novels 
and some copies of Harper's Bazar or Madame 
Demorest's Journal des Modes. Of course she 
is welcomed by the other young ladies of the 
family and made much of — rooming with them 
probably, and becoming at once quite a fa- 
vorite, — till, it may be, she interferes with 
some previous arrangements, not to say engage- 
ments in the way of beaux, and then she is at 
outs with both old and young, — for she never 
had the respect of the seniors of the family. 

Another — a Teacher — comes to the same 
family the next year, and in the same way. 
With her is a carpet-sack also, but well filled 
with comfortable garments, and especially a 
couple pairs of stout walking boots, and a 
water-proof cloak. She, too, has books, but 
of a different kind: — a small Bible and hymn 
book, and a prayer book, if of a denomination 
that uses one ; a dictionary ; some works on 
teaching, such as Wickersham's School Econ- 
omy, Methods of Instruction, the School Jour- 
nnly as a matter of course, and a full set of the 
text-books used in the school, for daily prepa- 
ration to meet her classes. With this is a port- 
able writing case, and the travelling teacher's 
outfit is complete. Now, the very sight of 
these two outfits is enough to stamp the pro- 
fessional value of their respective owners, upon 
the family and the neighborhood. But when 
the last described guest modestly asks for a room 
or a corner wherein to place her professional 
apparatus, and pursue her professional studies, 
and having obtained it quietly makes herself 



comfortable there, — it cannot be that she will 
not feel at home, though it be only for a week; 
and, even though itinerating thus, week by week, 
from house to house, but still having these ob- 
jects of her associations and subjects of her 
thoughts along, — that she will not realize a de- 
gree of domestic peace and comfort otherwise 
unattainable. She will at least be retaining and 
cultivating the home feeling for future enjoy- 
ment, as well as acquiring respect. 

But let us look at a better state of affairs; — 
that of the teacher, male or female, boarding 
permanently for the whole term in one house — 
that of a quiet family, with a separate room — 
which should always be insisted on — and all the 
teacher's property in addition to the articles 
already enumerated. Here will be the whole 
library and philosophical or other apparatus, 
and even some pieces of ordinary furniture 
brought along, — such as a writing stand, a port- 
able sewing machine if a female, or some light 
tools to make apparatus, if a male ; and it is 
not hard to conceive how, with such surround- 
ings, some portion of domestic feeling will 
at once be experienced. In such a home-room 
two chairs should not suffice. There should 
at least be the full half dozen, to accommodate 
the band of pupils invited in turn to visit the 
Teacher at home, and receive those attentions 
and explanations not possible in the school- 
room, and to have access to works only found 
in the Teacher's Library. 

And, rising still higher, to the Home of the 
married teacher, with all the moderate comforts, 
appliances and adjuncts of domestic life around, — 
comfortably furnished house, good garden, cow 
and poultry, with pig in the pen and fruit on 
the trees, — we find him in that position in life 
which Providence intended, and to which the 
common rights of society entitle him. 

One word of present conclusion : Were we 
a millionaire, such as Girard or Astor, and de- 
termined to dedicate our wealth so as to do 
most good to the work, through the teachers, 
we would devote it to the establishment of a 
comfortable permarient dwelling house, with 
sufficient garden ground, in connection with 
every common school in the State ; thereby 
both settling down and raising up the Profes- 
sion. 
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School History or Pennsylvania. By J. R, Syfher, 
12»M>. Pp. 288. Philadelphia: J. B, Lippincott <£ Co. 
When just going to press, we were favored with an ad- 
vance copy of this work, and, of course, cannot offer a 
decided opinion, now, as to its merits ; but from the hasty 
glance taken, the ability of the author and the length of 
time devoted to the preparation of the book, we shall be 
very much disappointed, indeed, if it do not prove all that 
should be expected. Such a book has long been needed 
in our schools. Pennsylvania as she is and in her origin 
and history, has not only been too little known in the 
other States and abroad, but by the great mass of her own 
citizens j and Mr. Syphcr has, therefore, " done the State 
good service" by this production. Even without that 
careful reading of it, from which we promise ourselves 
much pleasure as well as profit, the brief examination al- 
ready given enables us to say that the style is plain and 
forcible j the subjects are well chosen, so as to interest on 
the one hand and avoid prolixity of dry detail on the 
other J the system or historical idea is natural, and the 
general purpose truth, without party or sectarian bias. 
The type, paper, binding, &c., are also attractive, and the 
engravings, which form the chapter headings (of which 
there are 39), are beautiful, appropriate and suggestive. 
We hazard little in foretelling that this history will be read 
with interest as well as studied with profit, by our boys 
and girls. b. 

Snell's Olmsted's School Astronomy. j4 Compendium 

of Astronomy, Adapted to the use of Schools arid Colleges. 

By Dtnison Olmsted, LL. Z>., late Prof, of Nat. Phil, and 

Astronomy, Yale College. Bevised by E. S. Snell, LL. D., 

Prof, of Math, and Nat. Phil., Amherst College. 12mo. 

Pp. 191. New Fork : Collins t& Brother. 1868. 

This is a revised and very much improved edition of 

Prof. 01msted*s well known text-book. In a small space 

it gives the general outlines and principles of the science, 

devoting the greater part of its contents to the Earth, the 

Moon and the Sun, with their relations to and effects upon 

each other. The other heavenly bodies, both planetory 

and stellar, are also embraced, but in a more general way. 

The chapters on Eclipees and on Longitude and Tides are 

particularly good ^ and also on Time — apparent and solar. 

B. 

The Normal and Commercial System or Penmanship. 

Rapid, Practical, Business and Ornamental. By J. A. 

Congdon. Normal Series, 5 nos.; Ladies* Series, Snos.; 

Ornamental Series, 2 nos. Philadelphia : Uriah Hunt d 

Son, 62 North Fourth street. 1868. See advertisement. 

The author who has had many years experience as a 
successful teacher of penmanship, has here embodied, in a 
beautifully issued set of writing books, the plan by which 
that success has been attained. His secret is a simple one : 
Teach but one form for each letter, — that the plainest and 
best business form, — and insist upon its use lokerever need- 
ed. This feature of his plan is strictly adhered to through- 
out both the Normal and Ladies' Series, the first embracing 
five and the second three numbers. Penmanship is taught, 
not that all pupils may become professional writing- 
masters, skilled in various branches of this art, — that is 
a work which requires special training and natural abili- 
ties of a peculiar kind, — but that a fair business hand may 



be acquired during the years of school-life. Under proper 
instruction, this is possible in the case of most pupils. 
The method presented in these books seems to be the 
simplest and best that can be devised, and we are assured 
by those who have tested its merits in the school-room, 
that results fully establish the soundness of its theory. 
They pronounce the method "simple, rapid, easily learn- 
ed and easily retained ** Among its most noticeable fea- 
tures are : The disappearing slope lines ; the fact that both 
sexes may be taught simultaneously from the blackboard, 
the style and shape of the letter in the Normal and Ladies* 
Series being the same, but differing only in size ; that in "No. 
4" the copies are mainly such as give to the pupil prac- 
tical advice in penmanship, with the design that while he 
is learning to make the necessary form of the letter he 
may also be acquiring the rules of the art j and that the 
flourishing and ornamental numbers are fully up to the 
standard of the best Commercial Colleges. The analysis 
and grouping of the letters is also clear and satisfactory. 
Both author and publishers have done their work well m. 

Warren's Geographies. A Netv Primary Geography^ 
Illustrated by numerotis Maps and Engravings. By D. M. 
Warren, author of " Common School " and ** Physical Ge- 
ography." Small Ato. Pj). 68. Philadelphia: Covoperth- 
wait A Co. 1868. 
The Common School Geography. An Elementary Trea- 
tise on Mathematical, Physical and Political Geography. 
Large 4to. Pp. 108. Last revised Edition, with numerous 
colored Maps, rfc. Same author and publishers. 1868. 
The Common School Geography of thb series has, for 
some time, been known and popular in the schools j and 
the revised edition now offered is still more worthy of the 
favor of Directors and Teachers. It combines very hap- 
pily Physical with ordinary Descriptive Geography. The 
New Primary seems to be a worthy introduction to the 
elder work, and we venture to foretell will meet with 
favor. The text is brief and to the point, the maps and 
illustrations numerous and beautiful, and the questions for 
impressing the subject on the pupil's mind numerous, and 
confined to the proper topics. The paper, type and me- 
chanical execution generally of both works are superior. 

The Play-Book of Metals. Including personal Nar- 
ratives of Visits to Coal, Lead, Copper and Tin Mines ; 
tcith a large number of interesting experiments relating to the 
Alchemy and Chemistry of the Fifty Metalic Elements. By 
John Henry Pepper, author of the " Play-Book of Science.*' 
With 300 illustrations. A new Edition. 12mo. Pp. 504. 
London and New York : George Routledge rf Sons. 1868. 
If this is a p/ay book, we should like to have the au- 
thor's idea as to what constitutes a work-book. To be 
sure, he gives very interesting and instructive accounts of 
his visits to mines, with anecdotes illustrative of the 
nature and uses of the metals } but the whole is based on 
such exact and scientific facts, principles, proportions and 
numbers, as to necessitate hard and careful study. This, 
to be sure, is all right j but we never like or believe in the 
attempt to beguile any one into scientific knowledge, un- 
known to him, under the pretext of mere amusement. 
One thing we like in the book, however : It plainly states 
that the science of Chemistry grew out of the labors and 
delusions of the Alchemists, — a fact now by many de- 
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nied, — and it traces the descent of the one from the other 
in a manner not to be refuted. The book is intensely 
British. One would think on reading it, if he knew no 
better, that the only *' big gun ** in the world is Armstrong's; 
the only Iron-Clad, the " Warrior," and the only modern 
gold region, Australia. It is true, that California is inci- 
dentally alluded to, but in a way to make the impression 
that the author was ignorant of the fact that Australia 
gold was unknown till California had astonished the whole 
world, from Sutter's Fort to Thread-needle street, b. 

The Student's Hume. A History of England from the 
earliest times to the Revoluiion of 1688. By David Hume. 
Abridged. Incorporating the corrections and researches of 
recent historians and continued dcvm to the year 1858. Il- 
lustrated by Engravings in uood. 12mo. Pp. 1^0. New 
York : Harper <£ Brothers. 1868. 

This is a reprint from an English work, and though the 
name of the Editor or revisor is not given, he seems to 
have performed his part with ability and fairness. After 
all — even with his high prerogative notions and some in- 
accuracies in his account of the earlier stages of English 
history — there is no work on the subject superior and 
few equal to Hume's. The Editor has done well to com- 
press it into a size admitting of use in the schools ; and, 
expurgated as the work now is and brought down to the 
present age, we know of no school History of England 
"to compete with it in all respects. An American Editor 
has also further added to the value of the book by cor- 
recting some inaccuracies in news and dates relating to this 
country. The extended History of England is not suffi- 
ciently studied in our schools. As the source of our so- 
cial and governmental institutions, the history of the 
mother country should be read as a part of our own. In 
fact, not a leading event from the Union of the Heptarchy, 
in 828, down to the present time can be read without 
profit by an American ; and especially at the present mo- 
ment, when those ancient institutions, having culminated 
in our hands, arc so plainly reacting on the more tardy 
mother-land. b. 

The SciENTinc Basis or Education, Demomtrated by the 
Analysis of the Temperaments and of Phrenological faets^ 
in connection vrith Menial Phenomena and the office of the 
Holy Spirit in the processes of the mind, in a series of let- 
ters to the Department of Public Instruction in the city of 
JVeto York. Seeond' edition. By John Hecker. Large 12 
mo, Pp. 227, vrith a full index and several fine colored head* 
qf Washington in iUtutration. New York : A. «S>. Barnes 
t£ Co. 1868. 

This is a queer book, as the title would at once indi- 
cate. It is no doubt by a very intelligent person, who has 
given considerable attention to the subject. He is a phren- 
ologist of the better class, and tempers that so-called 
science, — which, if true to the extent claimed by some, 
would leave little room for free agency, — with a strong 
belief in the influence of the divine spirit on mind. The 
idea of classifying children in school, not according to their 
advancement in study, but to their natural temperaments, as 
ascertained by physiology and phrenology, is one of those 
pretty propositions which take the fancy and seem at first 
practicable and desirable. But it will be found both im- 
practicable and undesirable, when, if ever, fully tested. 
It will be impracticable because unsuitable, and very in- 
convenient in the present condition of our social rela- 
tions; and it would be undesirable, even if possible, — for 
this thing of placing children, or even adults, only of one 
temperament together and keeping them so, would con- 
travene one of the first lavtrs of human society, which, for wise 
purposes, demand that we shall be prepared for the battle 
of life by coming in contact, from infancy, with charac- 
ter and disposition of every variety in the human family. 



In short, this is but another of the numerous attempts of 
well meaning hypothesis to render perfect the man ma- 
chine by, so to speak, mechanical human agencies, and it 
will fiiil. Still, the thoughtful teacher should read the 
book. He will gain many new and some very valuable 
ideas firom it. b. 

Atwater's School Goveenmemt. Edition of 1867. 

Price, S1.50. New Designs and Beautiftdly Lithographed 

on Fine Paper. Address J. A. Bancroft rf Co., 512 Arch 

street, Philadelphia. 

The cards and checks are printed on stout paper, and 
may be used many times. Each set contains 100 checks 
of one merit each, 200 twos, 200 threes, 100 fives, 100 
twenty merits, and a diploma for the close of the term, 
with full directions for practical use in the school-room. 
A year ago we handed a set of these ''aids" to a 
lady in charge of a large school, and one of the most 
successful teachers of our acquaintance. After giving 
them a fair trial during the entire session of ten months, 
she speaks of them thus favorably : " They do in a school 
all they promise. They promote order without tasking 
or other punishment, and make pupils more regular in 
attendance. I would not now like to be without them. 
The only slight improvement I can suggest, would be to 
increase the number of three merits, and have fewer of 
the 'five' and 'twenty' shares." m. 

A History of a Mouthful of Bread, and its Effects 
on the Organization of Mr.n and Animals. By Jean Ma^ie. 
Translated by Mrs. Alfred Grttty. Carefully revised and 
compared with the seventeenth French edition. Cloth, ?1.T3. 
12 mo. Pp. 398. New York : Harper dt Brothers. 1868. 
The general reader or student of physiology finding 
this work on the list of the Messrs. Harper feels it close 
within his reach, and the fact that it is published by this 
leading house will contribute much towards extending its 
sale in this country. It was noticed very fiivorably in 
this journal about a year ago, when first bsued by the 
American News Company, and of many intelligent per- 
sons who have since spoken of it in our hearing, all agree 
in pronouncing it an admirable work upon the subjects 
of which it treats. It cannot be circulated too widely, 
and is equally appropriate in the school library, on the 
teacher's desk, or on the centre table at home — popular- 
izing, as it does in the most successful manner, certain 
knowledge that should be possessed by all. m. 

A History or Wonderful Inventions. From the Mari- 
ner's Compass to the Electric Telegraph Cable. By John 
Timbs. With Numerous Engravings. 12mo. Pp. 400. 
Cloth, 82.50. New York: Geo. RouOedge <t Soms, 416 
Brotmie street. 1868. 

"Science is nothing more than the refinement of com- 
mon sense, making use of facts already known to acquire 
new facts." The object of this volume is to present some 
of the most important results of such acquisitions, rangbg 
in its narratives from the compass to the cable. There is 
here a fine popular treatise upon the telescope and the 
microscope. In the histories of gunpowder and gun- 
cotton and gas-lighting, we have certain triumphs of 
chemical science. Among the curiosities of the book are 
the ingenious means that man has adopted for the meas- 
urement of time, coming down to the era of clocks and 
watches. Nearly half the volume tells the story of pro- 
gress made in the adaptation of steam to printing and 
mining, navigation, locomotion by land, iron-working 
and the manufacture of textile fabrics. The story of the 
electric telegraph and its culminating triumph in the At- 
lantic Cable is told with rare skill, investing the subject 
with, if possible, a new interest to the reader. It is a 
beautiful book as well as a good one. Much of this fiis- 
cinatlng record of facts reads like tales of the realms of 
fairy land. m. 
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DOCUMENTS RECEIVED. 



} 



Announcement of the opening of Miss Ross* School 
for Young Ladies, Lebanon, Pa. 

Annual Report of the Public Schools of West Ches- 
ter, Pa. 

Ohio Educational Monthly. 

The Teacher of Penmanship, Sandusky, Ohio. 

Journal De L' Instruction Publicjue, J^uebcc, Canada. 

The Educational Bulletin for September. 

Circular of Marshall College State Normal School, 
Guyandotte, West Virginia. 

Circular of Andalusia College. 

Leypoldt & Holt's Educational Catalogue. 

Circular of Susquehanna CcUegiate Institute, Towanda, 
Penna. 

Circular of Camptown Academy and Normal Institute, 
Camptown, Bradford county, Pa. 

Teachers' Advocate for September. 

Report of the Commisticners in charge of the Hjdro- 
graphic Survey of Maine. 

Fourteenth Annual Report of the Superintendent of 
Common Schools of the State of Maine. 

Circular and Catalogue of the Conestoga Collegiate In- 
stitute, Lancaster, Pa. 

Sixth Annual Catalogue of the Reading Classical 
Academy and Normal School, Reading, Pa. 

Journal of Education, Toronto, Canada. 

Prospectus of the Philadelphia School of Design for 
Women. 

Programme of the Twelfth Annual Commencement 
of the Easton High School. 

Catalogue of the Officers and Teachers of the Public 
Schools of the city of Adrian, Michigan. 

Journal of Education, Quebec, Canada. 

Sixth Annual Circular and Catalogue of the Bellevue 
Institute, Attlcboro, Bucks county. Pa. 



INSTITUTES. 



Westmoreland .... Greensburg October 6th. 

Erie South Erie October 12th. 

Clinton Lock Haven October 1 3th. 

Bucks Doylestown October 1 9th. 

Beaver .Rochester October 19th. 

Lawrence New Castle October 1 9th. 

Luzerne Providence October aoth. 

Chester West Chester October 26th. 

Lancaster Lancaster November 9th. 

Venango Franklin November 9th. 

Franklin Chambersburg November 9th. 

Potter Lcwisville November 1 7th. 

Schuylkill Pottsville November 1 7th, 

Cameron Emporium November 24th. 

Lehigh AUentown December 7th. 

Lycomiog Muncy December 7th. 

Perry • New Bloomfield December 2i8t. 

Northampton . • • • Easton December 2 jst. 

Wuhington Washington December 21st. 

Centre Bellefonte December 28th. 

Clarion Clarion January x8th. 



176 
177 
178 
179 
z8o 
181 
182 
183 
184 
185 
186 
187 
188 
189 
19c 
191 
192 
193 
194 

195 
196 
197 
198 
199 
200 



PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 

►. NAME. COUNTY. 

Anna McClelland. . .Pitt&burgh, Allegheny County. 

Amanda McKinley.. Pittsburgh, " " 

Lidie Mason Pittsburgh, ** " 

Mary D. Garvin. ...Pittsburgh, " " 

Emma D. Wallace.. Pittsburgh, " " 

Frances Rowland. , . . Allegheny City, " " 

Kate J. Brown Hazleton, Luzerne " 

Hugh Melley Hazleton, " " 

Mary J. Gorman .... Hazleton, " ** 

William Quigley Hazleton, «* " 

R. L. Edwards Hazleton, " " 

Edward Melley Hazleton, " > *< 

Eliza J. Chase Scranton, " " 

L. A. Hartley Scranton, " " 

Lucy A. Preston. ...Scranton, " " 

Angeline Cross Scranton, " " 

Carrie E. Botsford. . .Scranton, " " 

F. E. Hollister Scranton, " " 

Virginia Crocker. .. .Scranton, " " 
Mary J. McClain.. . .Pittsburgh, Allegheny " 

Esther Johnson Pittsburgh, " " 

Lizzie Crooks Pittsburgh, " «« 

J. N. Stephenson. . . . Pittsburgh, " " 

Eliza W. Lompre.. .Pittsburgh, " " 

Harriet M. Mathews. Pittsburgh, " " 



DIRECTORS' DAY AT INSTITUTES. 



In accordance with the suggestion of the Department, 
County Superintendents in a number of counties are 
making arrangements to set apart a day during the ses- 
sions of their Institutes, to be called the Directors' Day. 
To make the thing a success effort must be made to in- 
duce directors to be present on the day appointed, and to 
participate in the proceedings. A special programme 
should be prepared for that day, providing for lectures and 
discussions upon topics appertaining to the duties of di- 
rectors. Many of these will readily suggest themselves. 

ELECTION OF BOROUGH SUPERINTENDENT. 

Benjamin F. Patterson has been elected and commis- 
sioned Borough Superintendent of the borough of Potts- 
ville. The salary was fixed at $1,100 per annum. 

APPOINTMENT OF CO SUPERINTENDENT. 

William Davit, of Apollo, Armstrong count)', has been 
appointed County Superintendent in place of J. A. Ritchey, 
resigned. 

. — — 

ANOTHER STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

On Thursday, the 26th of August, the corner stone 
of a building designed for the State Normal School of 
the Tenth District, was laid at California, Washington 
county. The Governor of the Commonwealth officiated 
and delivered a suitable address on the occasion. The 
State Superintendent was unable to be present, much to his 
rsgret. The project of establishing a Normal School in 
this section of the State has been for sometime in agita- 
tion. The friends of the enterprise have now gone to 
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work in earnest, and seem determined to accomplish their 
object. " Where there*s a will there*s a way." 

♦ 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Question. — How long a time does the law require the 
Annual Teachers* Institute to remain in session ? 

Answer. — The law says that the Institute is " to con- 
tinue in session at least five days, including a half a day 
for going to and a half a day for returning from the place 
of meeting of the said Institute." The Institute must, 
therefore, be in actual session at least four days. No money 
can be drawn from the County Treasury for a shorter time. 

Question. — Can a County Superintendent draw, in 
any case, more money from the County Treasury than is 
sufficient to pay the necessary expenses of Teachers* In- 
stitutes as named in the act of Assembly ? 

Answer. — He cannot. He is required to present 
vouchers for all the money he expends, and his accounts 
must be passed upon by the County Auditors. 



TO DIRECTORS. 

The attention of directors is called to the lxxi section 
of the school law, as found in the Digest of School Laws 
and Decisions, pp. 89, as follows : ** It shall be the duty 
of the Board of Directors to publish an annual statement 
of the amount of moneys received and expended, and the 
amount due from collectors, and setting forth all the 
financial operations of the district, in not less than ten 
written or printed handbills, to be put up in the most 
public places of the district." 

It has been decided that, ''In districts containing a 
newspaper, one or more publications therein of the An- 
nual Statement will be sufficient compliance with the 
law, and will render the publication by written or print- 
ed handbills unnecessary.** 

It b believed that this positive provision of the law is 
violated by many Boards of Directors, thus giving rise to 
suspicions and complaints, and bringing the school system 
into disrepute. If this opinion is well founded, the prac- 
tice ought to be discontinued at once. Let the people 
know exactly how their money is expended, and they will 
be willing to pay their school taxes. 

WHY THE SCHOOL JOURNAL IS NOT SENT 
TO CERTAIN DISTRICTS. 

The State pays for a copy of the School Journal for 
every school district in the Commonwealth. The copies 
of the Journal intended for the districts are mailed at the 
office, in Lancaster, to the Secretaries of the diflferent 
Boards of Directors. The present subscription com- 
menced with the July number. 

The numbers for July, August, and September have 
been sent to all the districts except about three hundred. 
That they have not been sent to these is, except perhaps 
in a few cases, no fault either of the publishers of the 
Journal or of this Department. As fast as the names 
and addresses of the Secretaries of the Boards of Directors, 
as organized for the current year, are received at this office, 
they are transmitted to the publishers of Journal, and 
these officers are at once supplied with the copies to which 
they arc entitled. The reason that three hundred districts 
are still without the Journal for the present year is be- 
cause they have neglected to send us the names and addresses 
of the Secretaries of their Boards of Directors. These neg- 
gent districts consist of two classes : first, those that sent 
in their reports before the organization of the boards for the 
present year, and have not forivarded the names and ad- 
dresses of the new officers ; and, second, those that have as 
yet sent in no reports for 1868. Both classes are requested 



to do their duty in the premises, or else cease to expect 
the officers of the School Department and the publishen 
of the Journal to perform impossibilities. 

County Superintendents, all of whom are or ought to 
be fully acquainted with the facts above stated, woold 
oblige all parties by giving the matter such attenuon as it 
requires. 



DISTRICT SUPERVISION. 

Section lxxi of the School Law, Digest, pp. 71, reads 
as follows : " The Directors shall exercise a general super- 
vision over the schools of their respective districts, and 
shall, by one or more of their number, visit every school 
in the district at least once in each month, and shall cause 
the result of such visit to be entered on the minutes of 
the board." 

The duty of visiting the schools is considered one of 
the most importent duties that directors have to discharge 
in the administration of the s)'8tem. The law makes the 
duty imperative, and no person should accept the office of 
school director unless he is willing to perform it. When 
well done, Its effect is always to make the schools more 
efficient. It encourages good teachers and exposes poor 
ones. It stimulates pupils in their studies. It enables 
directors to ascertain the exact condition of the schools, 
school-houses and school grounds. On the whole, so 
high a value does the Department set upon the local su- 
pervision of the schools that it always expects to find the 
schools of districts which are regularly and systematically 
visited by Boards of Directors, according to the provisions 
of law, other things being c<{U3l,ffty per ff»/. better than 
those of districts in which the schools are entirely neg- 
lected in this respect; and this estimate is made from per- 
sonal observation in hundreds of districts. 

The cost of tuition for the past school year in this State 
was probably $3,500,000. This is an immense sum to 
be paid by our people in a single year for the education of 
their children. It should be made to do the greatest 
amount of good possible, and yet no doubt one-third of it, 
if not one-half, is wasted for want of proper local super- 
vision of the schools. This waste is weakening and crip- 
pling the whole system. County Superintendents visit 
the schools once or twice a year, and accomplish thereby 
much good ; but their work should be supplemented by a 
more frequent, more detailed, local supervision. From 
their own statement of the fact, it is known here that 
the school directors in hundreds of districts wholly neglect 
the duty of school visitation, tliat in other hundreds it is 
but partially performed, and that in very few do the schools 
derive that profit from it which the law contemplates. It 
is a matter that needs reformation, and this article is 
written in the hope of attracting the attention of those 
who are most responsible for the neglect, and who must 
commence the reform. All Secretaries of School Boards 
are requested to read what is here written to the boards of 
which they are members, and to request, in the name 
of this Department, some action thereupon. Some di- 
rectors will doubtless object to visiting the schools because 
they do not feel that they understand the work of teach- 
ing. It is not expected that school directors can make 
themselves experts in the business of teaching, but there 
is not a school director in the State who cannot now form 
a tolerably correct judgment, upon visiting it, as to whether 
a school is working well or otherwise, and the visitation 
of a few schools will, in a wonderful manner, increase his 
ability in that ' respect. Besides, no school director can 
honestly hold his office a day who feels that he docs not 
understand how to discharge its plain duties, and has no 
disposition to learn. 

Some directors may say also that, as they receive no pay 
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for their services, they cannot afford to spend time in 
fisidng schools. Such persons should remember, how- 
ever, that no one is compelled to serve in the offiee of school 
director J and any one who accepts the office should be 
u-illing to discharge its duties as well as he may be able. 

To the large number of directon who, it is known, 
are willing, conscientiously and to the best of their ability 
to do all they can for the schools under their care, a few 
suggestions in regard to visiting schools will be acceptable. 

There arc three modes, all legal, in which directors | 
may visit their schools : 

I. By zoAo/e Boards. All the members of the Board < 
may agree to meet once a month, and proceed in a body 
to visit the schools of the district. I 

1. By Committees of the Board A Board consisting of 
six directors may divide itself into two Committees of 
three each, three of two each, or six of one each, and al- , 
lot an equal number of schools to each Committee. 

^. By a member of the Board acting as District Superin- \ 
tendent. The Secretary of a Board of Directors can be i 
paid for his services. The director who knows most 
about schools, or who feels the most interest in them, can 
be made Secretary of the board, and be appointed District 
Superintendent, and, as such, required to visit all the 
schools once a month, and report his proceedings to the 
board. 

The objection to the first mode is the time the direc- 
tors will lose in carrying it out. 

The objection to the second mode is its want of a uni- 
form standard of measuring results, and thedilTiculty there 
would be under its operation in making comparisons be- 
tween the several schools. 

The third is conceived to be the best mode that can be 
adopted of visiting the schools of a district, and it is ac- 
cordingly recommended. Where, however, for any reason 
it is not adopted, either of the other modes is vastly bet- 
ter than to allow the schools to remain unvisited. 

Wherever District Superintendents are appointed, they 
should be required to make monthly reports to their re- 
spective boards, which should, as the law provides, be re- 
corded on the minutes. This Department is prepared to 
furnish note-books to such officers. 

The matter under discussion is of so much importance 
that one other suggestion will be made, and that is, that 
good might result from the appointment by the board of 
each district of some one, willing and qualified to serve 
in such a capacity, from among the patrons of each school, 
to visit the school once a week or oftener, and report to 
the board or District Superintendent, as the case might 
be. A person so appointed might be called a School f^isi- 
tor^ and be either a lady or a gentleman. The law makes 
no provision of this kind, but a board taking such action > 
does not violate the law. 

■• *■ I 

ITEMS FROM REPORTS FOR AUGUST, 1868. I 

I 

Adams. — The Fall session of the County Normal 
School opened August 17th. The school is in charge 
of the County Superintendent, assisted by Mr. A. S. Hart- 
man, a late graduate of Pennsylvania College. 

Beaver. — Directors are beginning to urge the adoption 
of a higher standard of qualifications on the part of j 
teachers. The Superintendent has made the standard ' 
2S follows : No. I for 90 per cent, of correct answers ; • 
No. 2 for 80 per cent; No. 3 for 70 per cent 5 No. 4 for 
60 per cent, and No. 5 tor 50 per cent. If applicants 
fall below 50 per cent, in any branch, they receive no 
certificates. The above standard, though low, is too , 
high for at least 10 per cent, of those who have applied 
for examination, and there may be some difficult}' in fill- 
ing our schools. 



Bedford. — The County Normal School is now in ses- 
sion. Wc have eighty male and fifty female students. 
Out of this number one hundred and seven are preparing 
to teach. All the common branches are taught, along 
with Vocal and InstrumenUl Music, Algebra, Geometry, 
German, Latin and Greek. 

Blair. — Number of applicants at examinations thus 
far, 85, out of which number eight were rejected, a larger 
proportion than that of preceding years. 

Bradford. — An unusual number of select and other 
schools, as well as more than the usual number of public 
schools, will be in operation this fall. 

Cameron. — The Directors of Portage district have 
placed in their school-house a fine eight-day clock — 
costing ten dollars. Emporium Borough is also on the 
move — repairing and improving the school property, and 
putting things in "good trim." Lumber has supplied 
her new house with a fine blackboard, and Gibson is 
building a new school-house. 

Carbon. — There seems to be an increased interest in 
school matters. At our examinations this year we find 
more applicants than formerly; in most cases full boards 
of directors, and in some instances the houses were filled 
with spectators. 

Centre. — The weekly educational meetings held at 
the Normal Institute are exciting quite an interest, and 
may be the means of doing much good. 

Columbia. — At the examination of Teachers in Cen- 
tralia a very large audience was in attendance, and much 
interest was manifested concerning the appointment of 
Teachers. 

Erie. — The schools in the rural districts have closed. 
The term has been one of general success. The dry, 
hot weather, reduced the number of pupils materially in 
a large number of schools — showing that it is a bad policy 
to continue the schools during the warm, busy, unhealthy 
and prostrating season. The custom of dividing the year 
into summer and winter terms is only time-honored — it is 
evident that there is no other reason for continuing such a 
division. 

Lancaster. — The increase in the salary of teachers is 
more than it was during any of the previous years. The 
schools are opening with golden prospects. 

Lycoming. — The Directors of Porter district are erect- 
ing two first-clabs brick dwellings, which will be ready 
for this winter. 

The directors of Woodward are also erecting a large 
and beautiful wooden structure. 

Northampton. — Ten of the twenty-eight districts 
now pay from $50 to S75 per month to male teachers. 
In 21 of the 28 districts the salaries of male teachers 
range from S40 to S75 per month. No district pays 
less than $35 per month to a male teacher with a full 
certificate. 

In those districts where the highest salaries are paid, 
and the best teachers employed, theie are found the few- 
est grumblers about the school tax. 

The Fourth District Normal School enterprise has been 
renewed with increased vigor. 

PiRRY. — Perce's Magnetic Globes have been introduced 
into nearly all the schools of the county. 

Snyder. — The Normal Class in Freeburg Academy 
numbeis 58, all of wliom expect to teach. 

SusquEHANNA. — Our graded schools will open the first 
of next month. The Directors have made a judicious 
selection of teachers generally, and the prospects are that 
these schools will be better than ever before. The regu- 
lar series of Fall examinations will not commence till 
about the middle of October. 

Warren. — A pic-nic was held in Farmington district 
on the 1 3th, in which several schools participated, also a 
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large number of citizens and patrons. Addresses were 
delivered by Rev. Samuel Rowland and the County Su- 
perintent. ^ 

Westmoreland. — We need a District Normal School. 



The different Normal training schools in the county have 
been well attended. Directors arc seeing the propriety of 
paying good wages, and employing the highest class of 
Teachers. 



Original Communications. 



THE STEREOPTICON 



AS A MEANS OF SCIENTIFIC ILLUSTRATION. 



Perhaps no one instrument has so increased 
and extended the facilities for scientific illus- 
tration as the Stereopticon. The old magic 
lantern, which was used principally for the 
purpose of amusement, was illy adapted for 
school illustrations. The Stereopticon was 
constructed and so improved, both in the mode 
of illumination and optically, that not only was 
it much better suited for public entertainment, 
but it has also become a most valuable auxiliary 
to the teacher. The advantages derived from 
its use arise from its power to magnify and ex- 
hibit, on an extensive scale, photographs, ob- 
jects and experiments, which are, from their 
very nature, too small for clas5 illustration. It 
enables, therefore, a large number of persons 
to see simultaneously with ease what, by the 
ordinary mode of illustration, only a very few 
could see, and often then with difficulty. 

Good photographs, at the present time, are 
prepared specially for the Stereopticon of almost 
all important places, public buildings, art gal- 
leries, famous statuary, celebrated caves, dis- 
tinguished mountains, interesting waterfalls, ex- 
tensive glaciers, and even of some of the celes- 
tial bodies; all these can be projected upon a 
screen from eight to twenty feet in diameter, 
depending upon the size of the room, with the 
utmost sharpness, the greatest clearness, and the 
most accurate definition. They can thus be 
presented in the most attractive form and de- 
scribed in the fullest manner. The exhibition 
of a good photograph of the moon may serve 
as an example. More information respecting 
the lunar mountains, planes, craters, and their 
outline, can be communicated to the whole 
class than can be given by devoting the same 
amount of time to each person individually in 
a direct observation with the telescope. 

Photographs are prepared not only from 
natural objects, but also from engravings and 
drawings: these are arranged for several of the 
sciences in systematic order, and well adapted 
for popular demonstration. Great efforts are 
now being made to complete, improve, and per- 
fect this department. Drawings and diagrams 
made directly upon glass representing strata, 
parts of machines and important structures are 
prepared; and the teacher who is expert at 



drawing can increase this list at his pleasure. 
Revolving slides, illustrating the motions of the 
earth, moon and planets; the Aurora, active 
volcanoes, and many of the effects of light, 
serve to impress, in a very forcible manner, the 
phenomena which they are designed to show. 
Experiments themselves may be performed, 
illustrating many of the important phenomena 
of light, electricity, adhesion, affinity, precipi- 
tation and capillary attraction. In the exhi- 
bition of these experiments the Stereopticon 
becomes of the greatest utility to the teacher 
and lecturer. It will suffice, in the present 
article, to describe the manner of illustrating " 
crystallography. Crystals, for experiment, are 
conveniently prepared from strong solutions of 
almost all soluble chemical salts. Small quan- 
tities of these solutions are dropped upon pieces 
of common glass, which are permitted to re- 
main free from dust and agitation for twenty- 
four hours, or until the solvent entirely evapor- 
ates. The crystals adhere to the glass, and 
are then ready for use. Crystals can thus be 
prepared representing the primary systems and 
many of their derived forms. Common salt 
crystalizes in cubes ; alum, in regular octahe- 
drons ; nitre, in right prisms ; sulphate of cop- 
per, in doubly-oblique prisms, etc. The for- 
mation of crystals may be pleasantly shown 
by using, as solvents, very volatile liquids; as, 
alcohol and ether. These solutions are placed 
on glass plates, which are put Immediately 
into the instrument ; the rapid evaporation of 
the liquid leaves behind the growing crystals in 
great masses. Many salts that are more soluble 
in hot water than in cold may be crystalized 
in a tank in the Stereopticon, from hot saturated 
solutions. 

The reduction of temperature in cooling pro- 
duces crystalization with sufficient rapidity to 
enable the class to behold the beautiful results. 
Nitre and alum serve this purpose admirably. 
To show the effect of polarity in the produc- 
tion of crystals, the poles of a small battery 
of about four cells are terminated with platinum 
wires, and placed into a tank containing a solu- 
tion of the acetate of lead, which is in the 
Stereopticon : the salt is decomposed, the lead 
accumulates on the negative pole in crystalline 
form, and presents upon the screen one of the 
most beautiful experiments in the whole range 
of science. j, c. m. 
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EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS. 

It has occurred to us that a method more ac- 
ceptable and correct than the present, might be 
devised to ascertain the qualifications of teachers. 

Whether the Superintendents in all coun- 
ties pursue the same course in their examina- 
tions, we do not know, but have thought the 
subject a proper one for the consideration of 
the school department of our Commonwealth. 
We are convinced that a decided improvement 
might be made in this direction, and that a 
just and proper method of conducting exami- 
nations, and ascertaining the qualifications of 
teachers, should be made uniform over the State. 

While at some examinations the candidates 
are few in number ; at others as many as forty 
or fifty will be present. By the present mode 
of examining it is hardly possible for the Su- 
perintendent to do justice to so large a class in 
a single day. Each teacher must read; each 
answer questions in grammar, in geography, 
history, &c., separately. Thus a large portion 
of the day is consumed, or a teacher disallow- 
ed a moment to think. 

In arithmetic and some other branches, the 
Superintendent reads the questions, while all 
the teachers write the answers, if they can do 
it in three or fiyc minutes ; while if they can- 
not solve the most difficult problem in this short 
time, they are marked a failure, and the cer- 
tificate graded accordingly. 

We consider this often unfair and unjust. 
Any one acquainted with human nature is 
aware that the fact of one person solving a 
problem in fiyt minutes, is not evidence that 
all others equally intelligent can do it in the 
same time. We believe an improved method 
may be devised, and consider it a fit subject for 
the consideration of the State Superintendent. 
At examinations of teachers, all problems or 
questions susceptible of written answers (and 
nearly all given can thus be answered) should 
be written or printed, and the teacher have 
ample time to prepare the answers. 

A class of twenty could be so seated in an 
ordinary school-room, in the presence of the 
Superintendent, that they could not instruct 
each other unobserved, if there was any danger 
of their doing so. Nearly all questions usually 
asked could be printed on cards, and varied 
from simple to difficult on each card, and in- 
stead of allowing but half an hour or an hour 
to answer all, allow a half or a whole day, all 
might suit. The better scholars would, of 
course, get through first, and handing their so- 
lutions to the Superintendent, he could employ 
himself in preparing the certificates, while the 
others were finishing their work. 



These are merely suggestions which appear 
to us as better than the method now in practice 
here, not doubting that there is fertility enough 
in the minds of the scholars of our State to 
present and perfect some method much better 
than the one in practice, or than this herein 
suggested. * 



FEMALE SCHOOL VISITORS— AGAIN.. 

In my last I endeavored to show a plausible 
pretext for organizing this new class of school 
officers, on the ground that the representation 
is a matter of right and justice, when we con- 
sider the fact that such a large majority of the 
teachers employed in this State are females. 
According to the last report of the State Super- 
intendent, the respective numbers of the sexes, 
exclusive of Philadelphia, stands as follows; 
8,590 females and 6,619 males. The number 
of teachers ii^ the whole State, (including Phil- 
adelphia,) is 16,523. There being a prepon- 
derance of females among the city teachers, it 
is readily seen that the majority of female 
teachers in the whole State must still predom- 
inate, — showing that on the mere ground of 
fair representation, those should be authorized 
to visit and inspect the schools who are taken 
from the ranks of that sex which has or may have 
most administered discipline in them. But 
there are other considerations which transcend 
in importance even this claim of justice. The 
State Sdperintendentof New York has furnished 
several specifications towards which the pro- 
posed visitors might, with great propriety, di- 
rect their researches. 

What subjects so proper to intrust to a Com- 
mittee of Female Visitors as to "inquire in re- 
lation to the attendance, neat condition and 
physical comfort of the pupils?" The first 
object of investigation here presented, is the 
question, which, at this time, is occupying the 
earnest attention of educators all over the land. 
In our Educational Conventions, State, County 
and District Institutes, a prominent subject of 
inquiry is to "ascertain the best means of se- 
curing regular school attendance." The State 
, Superintendent, as if fully aware that some of 
the first inquiries of the means of solving the 
great problem lie in a very narrow compass, 
' has, with great propriety, placed them side by 
side. Think for a moment, in what countless 
cases, a want of "neatness" and decency in 
apparel has been connected with truanc}^ Often 
' in the ranks, in which this class of pupils is 
I found, we also discover that the pupil has pride 
enough to make very unfavorable comparisons 
I with his fellows, in regard to badly fitting or 
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ragged dress, and physical discomfort proceed- 
ing from this and various other causes. Men 
may and do sometimes notice these unfortu- 
nates, but rather as objects for merriment than 
as adapted to call forth sincere and deep com- 
passion. As a general thing, they are not used 
xo fitting or mending clothes ^ and if the defect 
should catch a hasty glance, it is as quickly dis- 
regarded or forgotten. It demands the eyes of 
a woman to properly notice these subjects for 
school-room derision, and to suggest to the 
teachers the suitable remedies. 

On a certain occasion, when visiting a pri- 
mary school, I observed a bright little fellow, 
who I saw was most of the time at the head 
of his class. He had on a ragged pair of pants 
that scarcely served to hide his nakedness. On 
remonstrating with the teacher, before leaving, 
she informed me that the vacation occurred in 
a few days, and that she had procured from the 
charitable neighbors several pairs of good, sound 
articles of clothing, of this kind, for the said 
boy, and for some similarly circumstanced ; and 
that they would be entrusted to the parent when 
the school again commenced. Had this child 
been but a few years older, it is not likely, nor 
would it be desirable under the circumstances, 
that he should be kept at the school for any 
length of time. 

The third specification proposes the seeking 
out of truant children. My last remarks em- 
brace one very significant cause of truancy, and 
they might be multiplied to an unlimited ex- 
tent. For the present, it is sufficient to state 
that I would not discourage the committee 
(being composed of a class that would have, in 
all probability, much influence with children) 
to use their personal influence with the objects 
of their care. The weight of admonition, 
coming from a sensible and intelligent woman, 
and one clothed with official authority, is not 
to be over-estimated. But in the present in- 
stance, such conferences as have been suggested 
with the parents and guardians of the children 
would benefit in the most effective manner. 

The fourth specified series of duties regards 
the inspection of the school-house, its furni- 
ture, &c. This is a subject which a volume 
could not exhaust. The cultivation of taste in 
the school-room is an object whose importance 
can never be sufficiently portrayed. It lies at 
the very foundation of true mental culture, and 
is one of most interesting moment, as connect- 
ed with every movement of refined society. 
Here, too, the propriety of the specified class 
of official visiting is apparent, and no one can 
overstate the importance of a proper inspection 
of the furniture and apparatus of the school- 
room, the neatness of the teacher's and chil- 



I dren's desks, and the care of the instructor to 
I have them at all times presentable. 

Were such a class of qualified visiters to in- 
' spect the desks of the children, and to fre- 
quently report, as to their condition, their eyes 
: would not often be greeted with a confiised 
' mass of dirty and torn books, mixed up with 
I ink-bottles, scraps of caricature drawing, and 
' parcels of lunch — an arrangement which the 
I manager of a well ordered pig-pen might hold 
in derision. Very different in the mind of the 
teacher would be the consciousness of degrada- 
tion inspired by this state of things, and the 
feelings of a lady who sometime since invited 
me give the children's desks a general in- 
spection. First, I had noted with delight, both 
the outside and inside of the teacher's desk. 
The several beautiful boquets tastefully arranged, 
imparting that pleasing idea of taste and skill 
which the instructors of youth seldom regard with 
sufficient importance, but to which the pupils ot 
the school soon learn to attach an idea of conse- 
quence to, as properly emblematic of a seat ot 
learning. The most important object to which 
the visiting committee are expected to direct their 
attention, is "to investigate particularly the 
causes which debar the children of poor parents 
from participating in the benefits of the school.'* 
This consideration, alone, is of sufficient mo- 
ment — if there had been no others — ^to warrant 
the organization of a board of visitors for the 
special purpose. What matter of greater con- 
sequence can be imagined than that of taking 
eflectual measures foi satisfying the community 
that every child within the limits of the district 
can enjoy the blessings of a sound practical ed- 
ucation. There can be no question but that a 
faithful Annual Report, setting forth the true 
condition of the schools, as regards all the above 
points, would be the means of giving such an 
impulse to popular education in the State as has 
never yet been exhibited. humanitas. 



THE ANALYTICAL READERS. 

Reading is universally "taught," but why 
are there so few good readers ? It is, — when 
we consider the length of time devoted to it 
in the schools, — the most poorly taught branch 
on the list. There have, all the while, been 
text, books whose selections are excellent, and 
the books themselves have been steadily grow- 
ing better, but the use made of them has been 
neither workman-like nor wise. So crowded, 
indeed, had the field recently become with the 
various rival series of reading books that it 
seemed folly for any publisher to bring forward 
still another series. There could be only one 
chance of success for it — namely, that it should 
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present, with great prominence, some new fea- 
ture, or one less prominently presented else- 
where, commending it at once to popular favor. 
The authors of the series named at the head 
of this article have evidently '* struck a lead," — 
as a California miner would put it, — in en- 
grafting upon the Word Method, so admirably 
developed in the first three numbers of the 
series, the still more valuable feature of Analy- 
sis, which is fully brought out in the higher 
numbers. 

The name itself of the series appropriately 
suggests the central idea from which the authors 
labored in the preparation of these books, — 
close analysis of the lesson, so as to insure a 
fair knowledge of the meaning of the words 
used, the idea to be conveyed in each sentence 
or phrase, and the general sentiment of para- 
graph or selection. In the Fifth and Sixth 
Readers a knowledge of the etymology of words 
that occur in the lessons is required, also facts 
in the history or biography of places or persons 
named. It is further the design of the authors 
of the higher works that the pupil shall, with 
the aid of the teacher, gradually become ac- 
customed to making this analysis for himself, 
hence models of such analysis as is deemed 
proper are given with a number of the se- 
lections, as a guide to those that follow. Enough 
are given to indicate the design of the author 
that the reading lesson should be studied, and 
to indicate clearly his views as to the best 
method of such study. 

The author says in his preface : " It is as- 
sumed that the thought and emotion contained 
in every selection read in the school should be 
thoroughly mastered by the pupils: i. Because 
thus only can the amount of mental discipline 
be secured, which the reading exercise ought 
to afford. 2. Because such a mastery is essen- 
tial to a proper rendering of the piece by the 
voice. This end is sought by a careful analysis 
of the selections by means of questions. These 
questions may be considered as of three kinds: 

1. Questions on the general scope of the piece, 
and on the meaning of clauses and sentences. 

2. Questions on the etymology and meaning 
of words. 3 . Questions on the emphases, in- 
flections, quality of voice, &c., required to ex- 
press the ascertained thought and emotion. For 
the purpose of illustrating this, several of the 
selections, representing different classes of com- 
position are analyzed at length in the books. 
The questions in these analyses are intended to 
indicate the kind rather than the extent of the 
work which the teacher is to do. A number 
of selections are accompanied also with briefer 
lists of suggestive questions." 

A clear idea of this method, — which the few 



successful teachers of reading have long since 
adopted, but which has never been so well pre- 
sented in any formal text-books as in the higher 
numbers of The Analyticial Series, — can, per- 
haps, be obtained only from a careful examina- 
tion of the works themselves. A single ex- 
tract will, however, convey something of the 
plan, and may be valuable as a hint to more 
than one teacher under whose eye this article 
may come. It is the opening stanza of the first 
poem in the Sixth Reader, entitled " The Gray 
Old Man of the Mountain," and being from 
the most advanced work in the series, will serve 
to show the analysis of the reading exercise, 
as adapted to pupils of higher grade : 

" Where a tall post beside the road displays 
Its lett^jred arm, pointing the traveler's ej'e 

.H opening 'mid the green birch trees, 



Through the Rmal 

Toward yonder mountain summit towering high, 
There pause. What doth thy anxious gaze espy ? 
A crag abrupt hung from the mountain's brow ! 
Look closer ! scan tliat bare, sharp clitf on high ! 



A crag abrupt hung 1 

Look closer! scan tliat bare, sliarp clitt on nign 

Aha I the wondrous shape bursta on thee now 1 



A perfect human face,— iieck, chin, mouth, nose and 
brow!" 

" Is this prose or poetry- ? What is the difference be- 
tween these ? [Two kinds of difference, — a difference 
in thought and a difference in form. A composition full 
of poetry in thought, may have the form of prose. '\ 
Thoughts of what kind are pocticll } prosaic } [To show 
the diticrence in form, let the teacher read, correctly and 
naturally, a few lines of blank verse, and a few lines of 
prose, and let the pupil, not the teacher, observe and point 
out the difference. One will be measured off to the ear, 
the other will not.] Poems may be comic, serious, 
lively, joyous, sad, heroic, pathetic, descriptive, didactic, 
sublime. Sec. Which and how many of these character- 
istics belong to this piece ? Has it any other traits ? Is 
any piece of poetry just alike in all its parts in this re- 
spect f How great are the differences in this piece ? Is 
this a highly imaginative selection ? Is the scene de- 
scribed a real or a supposed one ? What would one need 
to do as a preparation for writing such a piece as this ? 
Would it be sufficient to sit and think ? As a preparation 
for reading it. * * * * 

"What kind of a 'post* is here spoken of? Of what 
is it made ? [The object of these questions is not to get * 
at the exact and real size, &c., so much as to lead the 
pupil to form a picture. The pupil should have a picture, 
and should tell, in answer to questions, what he himself 
sees in his mind's eye. Almost any consistently formed 
picture is better than none.] How tall is it, — about how 
many feet } Where are you standing as you see kf On 
which hand is it ? How far from you is it } What is 
meant by the expression, ' displays its lettered arm ?* What 
is this arm ? Why called an arm ? What letters are on 
it ? To what does it point ? Does it point horizontally, 
downward, or upward ? [Examine the fourth line.] What 
makes the * opening * in the trees ? How large an open- 
ing is it ? Is it near the ground } Is it on the same side 
of the road with the post ? What time of the year is 
this ^ What is a ' mountain summit }* How far off is 
this one ? What is meant by * towering high ?* Where 
are you directed to * pause ?* Why should you pause ? 
What is it to * espy V What is meant by * gaze,* in the 
fifth line.^ Why * anxious ?* At what are you looking ? 
What is a * crag ?' Why * abrupt ?' What is the * moun- 
tain's brow ?* What is meant by the crag*s being * hung * 
from it ? Why arc you directed to * look closer .?' What 
is it to * scan ?* How docs a * cliff* differ from a * crag ?* 
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Why is this said to be * bare ?* Why * sharp ?* [Do not 
forget its position.] Meaning of * aha ?' What * shape * 
is meant ? Why * wondrous ?* What is meant by its 
'bursting ?' What is called a * perfect human face ?' In 
what respect is it a perfect human face ? Is it so in re- 
spect to color ? Does the human face appear to the ob- 
server at any position whence he may happen to see the 
rock ? 

<< Give the etymologies and meaning of post, display, 
lettered, mountain, summit, anxious, crag, abrupt, cliff, 
perfect. [In giving etymologies several steps are to be 
taken. First, separate the word into its parts ; next give 
the radical meaning of each part; next the radical mean- 
ing of the whole; next the actual or received meaning 
of the word ; next show how the radical meaning gave 
place to the received meaning. For an example, take the 
word affluence. Its parts are afj fiu^ ence. Af=jad 
means to, jiu means flow, ence means the state or condi- 
tion of. The meaning of the whole word then is the 
itate of-floiving-to. But the usual or received meaning is 
abundance of wealth and property. It is clear that the 
usual meaning came from the other, because the man of 
wealth is so situated that money is all the while in the 
state of-Jioiuing-to him. All these steps must be taken, 
cr the exercise is of little worth. In schools the last step 
is often omitted, because it requires a little thinking.] Are 
there many or few words of foreign origin in this stanza ? 
How is the entire piece in this respect?" * * * 

The pupil who has read a selection after 
such careful study as here required, knows 
something about it. He reads — to use the 
words of the author — *' understandingly and 
effectively," because he reads the thought, and 
does not merely repeat the lines. This is more 
than a five-minutes examination of the lesson, 
made hurriedly before the class is called to re- 
citation, to see whether there are any ** hard 
words " to be encountered. This really means 
something, and the pupil grows stronger as he 
accustoms himself to look not upon the surface 
at the word, but below it, for the idea. One 
selection thus carefully prepared is worth 
months of that blind parrot-work into which 
the reading exercise so frequently degenerates. 

The department of phonic analysis — ana- 
lyzing a word into its vocal elements — which 
is found in the Introduction of the higher 



j works, comprises twenty-eight concise and 
simple lessons, averaging less than a page to 
each. This is certainly a teachable series of 
lessons, and cannot fail, where faithfully studied 
and diligently practised, to ensure correct train- 
ing in vocal utterance. The rules and cautions 
given in each lesson are followed by well-se- 
lected practical exercises in elocutionary drill. 
This department of itself would be worth much 
more to the teacher, for his own improvement, 
than the cost of the book, no matter what series 
of reading books he may happen to be using 
with his pupils. 

The reading matter of the primary numbers 
is interesting to the child, and seems perfectly 
adapted to the grade for which these books are 
designed. There is a meaning in every sen- 
tence, — the author not being content with 
collections of short words that say something 
or nothing, just as it happens. These numbers 
are also arranged in such manner that either 
the " word method" or the alphabet, as pre- 
ferred, may be used by the teacher. The se- 
lections of the higher numbers have been made 
with care and embrace many new pieces, with- 
out discarding old ones that are thought to have 
established their right to a place in our reading 
books. A larger proportion of them than usual 
has been drawn from the works of popular 
writers of the day, which gives the books an 
air of freshness and originality wanting in some 
other readers of similar grade. 

The illustrations by Thos. Nast are worthy 
of that artist, and such as many a bright young 
eye will "dance to see." This article is writ- 
ten — not in the hope of doing full justice to 
these Readers or of putting them in contrast with 
any rival text-books — but that the attention of 
teachers and others may be drawn to this new 
series, with the desire that they may intelli- 
gently " prove all things and hold fast to that 
which is good." a teacher. 
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THE SPIRITUAL ELEMENT IN 
EDUCATION. 

BY PROr. EDWARD BROOKS, PRESIDENT OP THE STATE 
teachers' ASSOCIATION. 

The problem of education is the problem of civiliza- 
tion. Upon its correct solution depend the welfare of the 
individual, the purity of societ)', and the perpetuity of 
the State. It involves fundamentally two elements, — 
man to be educated, and knowledge to be used in educa- 
tion, — a subjective and an objective element, — and the 



i character of a system of education depends upon the rel- 
I ative importance attached to these elements. A prepond- 
I erance of the objective element makes a system materiai- 
i&tic ; a neglect of this element presents a system abstract 
and unpractical. The tendency of the times is towards ma- 
terialism in thought and culture; the aim of this address 
is to present the claims of the higher subjective or spirit- 
ual element in education. For this purpose I will fint 
present a brief analysis of the two elements of the prob- 
lem, — the nature of man and the nature of knowledge,— 
and then proceed to consider the adaptation of the latter 
to the higher spiritual wants of the former. 
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The mind embraces three classes of power — the Intel- 
lect, the Sensibilities and the Will. The Intellect in- 
cludes Perception, the power by which we attain a know- 
ledge of facts and phenomena; the Memory, by which 
we retain and recall ; the Imagination by which we ibrm 
mental pictures of things ; the Understanding by which 
we abstract qualities, generalize and classify, and by in- 
duction and deduction ascertain laws and causes, and con- 
struct science; and finally the Reason which gives us 
ideas not presented by the senses, nor elaborated by the 
undersunding, — those universal and necessary ideas which 
underlie and condition all thought and all science. 

The Sensibilities are the seatof the emotions, a flfisctions 
and desires : here originate our joys and sorrows ; our 
fears, hopes and aspirations ; the emotions of beauty and 
sublimity, and the feeling of obligation. The Will is the 
self -determining activity which makes man the author 
of voluntary responsible actions. It crowns the work of 
Omnipotence, and images the Creator in the creature. In 
the Intellect we find the scientific nature; in the Reason, 
Sensibilities and the Will, we find what I call the higher 
spiritual nature. 

Mind is developed by knowledge. Knowledge divides 
itself into two great branches ; that which begins in things 
and that which begins in ideas. These are distinguished 
as the Empirical and the Rational Sciences. The Em- 
pirical Sciences are of two classes, — those which begin 
with things and end in generalizations and classifications, 
as Mineralogy, Botany and Zoology, and those which 
begin with facts and rise to laws and causes; as Na- 
tural Philosophy, Astronomy, etc. 

The Rational sciences begin with the ideas of the 
Reason, and are evolved by the logical understanding. 
These sciences are also of two classes ; — those growing 
out of the idea of Time and Space, as Arithmetic and 
Geometry ; and those arising from the ideas of the True, 
the Beautiful and the Good; as Ethics, Esthetics, etc. 
The Formal Sciences belong to the pure intellect, hence 
these with the Empirical Sciences, may be distinguished 
as the Intellectual Sciences; while Psychology, Ethics, 
Rhetoric, Esthetics, etc., which appeal to the higher 
spiritual nature, may be entitled the Spiritual Sciences. 
In this discussion, when reference is made to the sciences, 
without naming the kind, the intellectual sciences are to 
be understood. 

From this analysis of the two elements of the education- 
al problem, we are ready to lay down the proposition that 

The intellectual sciences are incompetent to give culture 
.'3 the higher spiritual nature. 

Education, it is admitted, must begin in the concrete. 
The mind awakens into activity through the senses. God 
has so arranged the two great existences of the universe 
that the material seems necessary for the education of 
the immaterial. Nature is the first schoolmaster of the 
mind, or rather the text-book in which it takes its first 
lessons, in which it learns at least the alphabet of know- 
ledge. 

The material sciences give culture to the senses, the 
lowest form of mental activity. The facts of geography, 
botany, etc., train the perceptive powers and strengthen 
the memory. The naturalist becomes sharp-eyed, quick 
to detect similarities of form and colors, with his memory 
well stored, strong and ready. The facts he gathers are 
analyzed, their relations of form and structure are noted, 
great generalizations are made, and the results become or- 
ganized into a science. This brings into activity the 
judgment, generalization and classification, and affords 
the means for their growth and development. But here the 
direct educational influence of the sciences embraced in 
Natural History ends. They can go no farther. Their cul- 



ture is limited and incomplete. Giving fullest exercise to 
the power of generalizing and classifying, they afford but 
little culture to inductive reasoning, while to deductive 
thought and the higher spiritual nature they afibrd no 
culture whatever. It is evident, therefore, that the first 
division of the empirical sciences will not satisfy the de- 
mands of the spiritual element in education. 

The culture of the understanding is higher than the 
culture of the senses. To think is nobler than to see or 
hear; to deal with thoughts is better than to deal with 
things. Objects are the actualization of ideas, and are 
the most useful in education when they reveal the ideas 
of which they are the embodiment and the symbol. To 
know the form, or name, or class of a flower, is worth 
less than to know the law or type of its growth. To 
measure fish scales or count the spots on a butterfly's 
wings is of little value, unless it serves as the interpreter 
of some thought which the Creator has developed in 
their structure. Culture, therefore, rises as we pass from 
facts and phenomena to laws and principles. Hence, 
Physics, including Natural Philosophy, Chemistry and 
Astronomy, give higher culture than Natural History. 
To deal with the laws of matter ; to put forth hypotheses $ 
to explain phenomena; to establish theories for light, 
heat and electricity ; to investigate the law of gravity 
that moulds the tear on an infant's cheek, and holds a 
planet in its orbit, give higher activity to the mind, and 
expand and ennoble its powers. 

But the physical sciences also are limited and partial in 
their educational work. They not only fail to meet the 
demands of the spiritual nature, but, except where math- 
ematics are called in to aid an investigation, give but little 
exercise to deductive thought. I am aware that Mills 
calls the highest stage of the physical sciences the Con- 
crete Deductive, but the process is comparatively insig- 
nificant, and it is a question whether it is not a form of 
induction. I am aware, also, that the German transcen- 
dentalists claim that they can reach the truths of the phy- 
I sical sciences aprioriy and that an American philosopher 
has written a rational cosmology^ in which he endeavors to 
! show, not by induction how the world is, but by deduc- 
j tion how the world must be ; but so long as they cannot 
i discover a new law or principle, and are obliged to rectify 
their rational deductions with every advance of science, 
I but little reliance can be placed in their pretensions or 
little benefit be derived from their works. 

Passing from the physical sciences we reach the thought 
; sciences proper, — the sciences which begin in ideas rather 
I than with objects. The Reason gives us the ideas of 
' Time and Space, and the self-evident and necessary 
truths which relate to them, and out of these the un- 
I derstanding evolves the sciences of number and geometry. 
j These sciences, belonging to the realm of pure abstract 
I thought, are higher, and, if possible, nobler than those 
I relating to things ; so the culture they atFord reaches a 
higher part of our mental being. They give special cul- 
ture to deductive thought, familiarize the mind with syl- 
, logistic forms, and enable it to ascend the chain of logic 
I link by link from simple axioms to lofty and grand con- 
, elusions. Through their means man attains his highest in- 
tellectual development. Sir Isaac Newton, crowned by 
common consent, prince of science, won his trophies here ; 
and nearest him the world will not hesitate to place such 
men as Leibnitz, Descartes, Lagrange and Laplace. 

The power which the study of the mathematical 
sciences confers commands the admiration of mankind. 
By them man determines the velocity of light, puts his 
measuring line around the sun, and weighs a planet as in 
a balance. He takes the facts which the long arms of 
the telescope have dragged down fi'om the skies, puts 
them into an equation, and by an algebraic manipulation 
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prophesies the condition of the heavens for centuries to 
come. He sits down in his closet, works away with his 
diagrams and symbols, catches a wandering asteroid in 
his algebraic lasso, and, turning to the star-gazer, tells him 
to point his telescope to the heavens, and lo! a new-born 
planet marches across his field of vision. 

But, though interesting the principles, and admirable 
the power developed by the mathematical sciences, like 
the empirical sciences, they leave a large portion of our 
educational nature unprovided for. The empirical sciences 
reach up from the senses to the inductive side of the un- 
dersunding ; the mathematical sciences reach down from 
the Reason, as relating to abstract truth, to the deductive 
side of the understanding, but neither of them rises above 
the sphere of intellect. 

We claim, therefore, that the scientific methods of ed- 
ucation are incomplete and imperfect. Organized upon 
the basis of the intellect, they foil to meet the demands 
of the higher spiritual nature. Here I hit the great 
question of the day, and upon this vital point I would 
not be misunderstood. The claims of the intellectual 
sciences in a course of education are many and important, 
and should not be disregarded. The reform of modern 
science is the progress of natural science — and the im- 
provements of modern systems of education are largely 
due to the same cause. It has banished dreamy specula- 
tion, given definiteness to thought and inquiry, and put a 
vitalising spirit into certain departments of elementary in- 
struction. The Baconian innovation, by which the mind 
burst the shackles of the ancient methods of investiga- 
tion, has given birth to the interesting sciences of Botany, 
Zoology, Chemistry, Geology, &c., — sciences which hang 
like a coronal of beauty around the brow of the 19th 
century. 

The triumphs of these sciences strike us with admira- 
tion and wonder. They arm man with prophetic power. 
By their means he stands upon a lofty altitude, looks 
down the pathway of the ages and reads their history, 
lifts the veil of the future, and predicts the coming events. 
Cuvier picks up a fossil bone, and lo, the animal of which 
it formed a part walks before him. Agassiz finds a single 
fish scale, and by the touch of his scientific wand, trans- 
forms it into a living fish of the Paleozoic age. Lyell 
stands beside Niagara's roaring torrent, and tells you how 
long it has been travelling from Quecnstown heights, and 
looking into the future, counts the centuries in which, 
with its great watery jaws, it will eat its rocky pathway 
to Lake Erie. Hugh Miller unrolls the earth like a 
scroll, turns over its rocky pages like the leaves of a book, 
and reads the history of creation in the great physical 
Bible— 

" That elder Scripture writ by God's own hand." 
The material sciences have also contributed greatly to 
the material interests of the race. By their means man 
is enabled to lighten the burdens of labor, and use the 
elements for his comfort and pleasure. He launches his 
ship, spreads his sails, and commands the winds to bear 
his products across wide oceans. He takes the breath of 
the tea-kettle, puts it into the bosom of the iron horse, 
and sends him, with his heavy burdens, across a conti- 
nent. Tired of spinning and weaving, he builds his 
factory by the river-side, and throws his dam across. 
Indignant at the seeming insult, the river flows sullenly 
backward, seeking egress and finding none, until, at last, 
it tumbles itself upon his wheels, and the valleys and 
hills rejoice with the music of a thousand spindles. Im- 
patient at the delay of news, he plumes his thought with 
the lightning's wing, binds a nation together with cords of 
intelligence, and at last sends Cyrus W. Field to drop his 
line in mid-ocean, and unite the hearts of the two conti- 
nents by the ties of commerce and civilization. 



Admitting and appreciating all these benefits arising 
from the progress of the natural sciences, we still object to 
that prominence in a system of education which the 
scientific spirit of the age is claiming for them. They 
should never be omitted, but they should always occnp; 
a lower and subordinate position in a curriculum of study. 
Facts are important, but to deal mainly with facts is to 
dwarf our higher nature. It is a pitiable sight to see a 
man of mere facts. He lives on a low plane of life, and 
becomes one-eided and spiritually deformed. For the 
progress of science it it well that some men live among 
fish scales and insects, but they often lose as much as 
science gains. Botanists sometimes become as diy as 
their herbariums, and it wouldn't uke much to turn some 
mineralogists into fossils. Naturalists put snakes into a 
bottle, but as Emerson says, science often puts the man 
in the bottle also. The man of mere facts becomes a 
great big dry fact himself, and is as Swift said of him- 
self, though in another sense, <' dead atop.'''' 

The tendency of the exclusive study of the material 
sciences is toward materialism in philosophy and religion. 
Accustomed to depend upon seeing and hearing for proof, 
we naturally begin to doubt that which does not reveal 
itself to the senses. Observing the inexorable laws of 
cause and effect in the material word, man doubts and at 
last denies free will in the spiritual. What can stones, 
plants and animals, viewed in the light of science, tell as 
of duty and immortality, of God and Heaven ? A man 
of mere facts is either a sceptic or a bigot. He either 
doubts all religion or else pins his faith to a church creed, 
and accepts its dogmas as divine. 

These conclusions are confirmed by the doctrines of 
the materialistic philosophers of the age. Herbert Spen- 
cer, in an educational work, which contains much that is 
valuable, writes a long chapter upon moral education, in 
which he does not once mention duty, immorality, or God. 
Buckle discards free-will as a dogma, excludes the in- 
fluence of the moral and religious element in the progress 
of the race, and labors to prove that modern civilization 
is the product of scientific culture. Comte, the great 
apostle of positiveisra, dethrones the God of Revelation, 
erects an altar to the goddess of humanity, symbolized by 
"a woman of thirty with a child in her arms," arranges 
a calendar of holy days consecrated to men of science, 
and prides himself upon the overthrow of supentition, 
and the establishment of a religion of truth. 

We conclude, therefore, that scientific studies will not 
meet the demands oi a true theory of education. Bc- 
gining in the concrete, the mind rises above matter, 
its phenomena and laws. It hobbles for awhile with facts, 
but by and by it throws away its crutches and walks alone. 
A bird learning to fly flits cautiously from twig to twig, 
but in time its wings become strong, and, leaving earth, 
it soars aloft toward the blue heavens. So with the soul 
in culture, it flits at first from object to object, but by and 
by, its pinions foil plumed, it rises from material things, 
and soars in the region of abstract thought. It rises from the 
finite to the infinite ; from the relative to the absolute; 
from nature to God. 

Natural Science stops with the understanding; it can 
lead us no further; it cannot follow the mind in its up- 
ward flight. Nature, in the beautiful figure of Long- 
fellow, may take Agassiz upon her knee, 
" Saving here is a story book, 
Thy father hath written for thee," 

but before the story book is finished he wants something 
higher, and she has nothing higher to give. Man has a 
dual nature. On one side he leans down toward the 
finite; on the other he leans upward toward the infinite. 
Scientific culture touches but the finite part of our being, 
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the sense and the understanding. Above the under- 
sunding sits the reason, the divine attribute of mind, the 
inner sense of the soul, the eye for the unseen, — and, 
crowning this, the nature in which arise aDections and de- 
siresy a longing after the true and the good, a sense of ob- 
ligation and duty, a yearning after the blessedness of the 
future life. 

Having shown the inadequacy of scientific culture to 
meet the demands of our spiritual nature, the discussion 
leads to the consideration of the character of this nature, 
and the means of its culture. The spiritual nature em- 
braces the Reason, Sensibilities and Will. The Reason is 
the light of the soul, — ^the eye of the spiritual nature. 
The senses deal with facts and phenomena j the under- 
standing with qualities and relations $ the Reason rises 
abofve these, and atuins those universal and necessary 
principles which condition and control all ^cts and rela- 
tions. It reaches down toward the finite, and reads the 
ideas which it symbols ; it reaches out in time and space, 
and comprehends an infinite ; it reaches up towards a 
(a%X great cause, and enthrones God in the sanctuary of 
the heart. 

Spiritual culture demands the education df the Reason. 
The spiritual eye is to be made bright, and its range of 
vision enlarged, so that it may be quick to discern truth ; 
that it may perceive the idea in the form ; that it may 
apprehend a supernatural in the natural ; that it may find 
a God in nature aud revelation, and penetrating the veil 
of time may catch glimpses of the beauty and glory of 
the life beyond. 

The Sensibilities are the fountains of feeling. Here 
we find the emotional nature which gives rise to our joys 
and sorrows j to sympathy in the happiness or distress of 
others; to the delightful emotion in the contemplation 
of beauty, and the elevation of feeling in viewing the 
sublime; of satisfaction at duty performed, and of gloomy 
remorse or dark despair at the remembrance of crime. 

Here we find the shrine of the affections, — the vestal 
(lame of love, which, burning upon the hearths alur, 
irradiates life with almost celestial beauty. It is seen in 
the mother's consecration to her family; in the strength 
of a father's affection; in the tender tie that binds two 
hearts in one and forms the dual units of society, and in 
all that gives beauty and sanctity to the family relation. 
Flowing out from the home-life it widens into charity 
and benevolence ; spreading farther until it covers one's 
country, it becomes patriotism ; widening still farther, un- 
til it covers the whole earth, and embraces the human 
race, it becomes philanthropy; leaving earth and ascend- 
ing to the infinite one who sitteth in the heavens, it flows 
out in devodon and worship, and becomes piety, religion. 
Here also arise the desire for happiness that leads man 
to provide for his present well-being, and to cherish the 
promises of the future ; and the desire for society, which 
makes him a social being, and leads to social organization 
and the State. Here sits hope painting the future with 
radiant beams, putting the covenant of the rainbow upon 
the dark clouds of life, and hanging upon the tomb the 
unfading garland of immortality. 

The sensibilities claim their share in this higher cul- 
ture. The feelings surely are worth as much as the in- 
tellect. Heart culture is as important as head culture, — 
is it not more important? A good feeling is worth more 
than a fact, — a sentiment than a principle of science. 
The one relates to an object external to ourselves, the other 
intertwines itself with our very being, and helps to make 
us what we are. A fact is a stone in the temple of 
science; a sentiment is a stone in the temple of charac- 
ter, and character is better than science. A man is su- 
perior to this thoughts, greater than his work. Milton 
was better than Paradise Lost; Washington was im- 



measurably above the victory of Yorktown. The head 
executes the work ; it is the heart element which moulds 
the character and gives personality. To inspire a child 
with a love of truth and a sense of duty, is better than 
to give it a knowledge of spiders and monkeys. To know 
the law of gravity by which the planets are held in their 
orbits is a valuable acquisition; but to cheruh the love 
which binds man to man, and the hearts of humanity to 
the heart of Jehovah, is far better. This, which the 
study of scienee can never give, is the rich fruit of the 
culture of our higher spiritual nature. 

The third element of the spiritual nature is the will. 
It is the sovereign among our powers. Seated upon its 
regal throne, it issues its mandates, and intellect and sen- 
sibility afford a willing obedience. It is the source, the 
centre of action, gives man self -originating power, and 
makes him stand as the centre of ever-widening circles 
of responsible influence. 

Spiritual culture holds the will in sacred esteem. It 
recognizes it as a divinity within ; as a type of the creative 
power of Jehovah ; as the image of the Creator in the 
creature. It seeks to make it rise above the influences 
of the lower nature, to triumph over the lusts of the 
flesh, and to act in view of man*s personal worth and 
dignity. It labors to make it strong and resolute, so 
that, like Luther, it will go to Worms, though opposed by 
a thousand devils, or, like the delicate Scotch maiden, it 
will remain true to its faith when chained in the sea, to 
be drowned by the slowly rising tide. 

Higher spiritual education demands the culture of the 
Esthetic nature. The oesthetic nature is found in the 
reason and sensibiliries ; it consists in their united action 
as applied to the beautiful. For this culture nature has 
made bounteous provisio;is. Beauty rests upon the earth 
like a perpetual benediction. The beauty of a flower 
may teach as valuable a lesson as the number of its 
stamens or the shape of iu leaves. The taste is mould- 
ed by the physical surroundings of childhood. Shales- 
peare, born and educated in a city, could never have 
written — 

<< «c m m the mom, in russet mantle clad, 
Walks o'er the dew of yon high eastern hill." 

Had Burns been placed in other circumstances, he 
never would have sung — 

" Ye banks and braes o' bonny Doon." 

Art also comes laden with its treasures for thu work. 
The mind of youth should be filled with the choicest 
productions of the muse. A stanza of poetry every day, 
in place of a problem in the arithmetic, or a paragraph 
in the grammar, will pay both teacher and pupil. Music 
aids in the work with its melodious voice. A school 
song in the heart of a child will do as much for its char- 
acter as a fact in its memory, or a principle in its intel- 
lect. The cradle song that fell from a mother's lips be- 
comes a sacred memory that inspires the life. 

Spiritual education demands Moral culture. The moral 
nature embraces the activity of our enure spiritual being. 
It consists in the apprehension of the right, in the feel- 
ing of obligation to do the right, and in the consequent act 
of the will to carry out the spiritual imperative. The 
aesthetic nature is idea and feeling; the moral nature 
idea, feeling and volition. In mathematical phraseology, 
the ethical nature=the reason, plus the sensibilities, plus 
the will. 

Moral culture is thus seen to embrace the training of 
the entire spiritual nature. Of its importance, trite as 
the subject may seem, too much can never be written or 
spoken. As it touches the highest part of the whole 
being, so does it touch the highest interests of the pre- 
sent and the fiiture. Neglected by scientific culture, ig- 
nored by materialistic philosophers, to the true educator^ 
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straightforward course, showing that the opinions of our 
enemies are unheeded, and in due time those who are 
the most bitter enemies will become our warmest friends. 
Let the fruits of the system be such as will convince the 
most skeptical of their mistake, and opposition will soon 
cease. 

The distinctive sphere which a school of this kind 
should occupy is, in a measure, entirely different from 
that of other institutions. It is not sufficient that a 
teacher know all about a subject, but it is also necessary 
that he know how to impart that knowledge. In a Nor- 
mal School, then, the various branches must not only be 
studied thoroughly, but every point must be studied with 
the idea that it is to be presented to other minds again. 
If a Normal School fails in this, it fails in the grand ob- 
ject of its erection. The teacher must be fitted before- 
hand for his duties ; to give him this preparation seems 
to be the true idea of a Normal School. But to enter 
more into detail, it is evident that the minds of the dif- 
ferent pupils with which the teacher comes in contact 
need as different treatment in many cases as the systems 
of family government or the natural dispositions of the 
children differ. The young teacher must be taught to 
stud^ human nature closely; to understand the peculiari- 
ties of the particular mind he has to deal with ; to take 
into consideration all the modifying circumstances of the 
case, and then adapt his means to the end in view. He 
must not, like the quack physician, have his special rem- 
edy for every disease without taking into consideration the 
condition of his patient. To drill the teacher thoroughly 
in school ethics is part of the work of the Normal School, 
and let me say here, it is not the work of a day or an 
hour, but one worthy of years of devotion and toil. 

To know a subject thoroughly is a matter of no small 
importance to the teacher, but it is not all that is re- 
quisite. There is an art in teaching, the details of which 
are as numerous as the details of the different subjects 
combined. The mind of the learner is to be guided, 
aided and encouraged in its progress \ errors are to be 
eradicated and wholesome knowedge imparted instead ; 
the individualities of each mind are to be consulted in 
imparting instruction j the different rfiethods of present- 
ing each subject, and a thousand other considerations are 
to be taken into account, and training in all this is the 
proper work of the Normal School. The great defect 
of the school system thus far has been the want of a 
sufficient number of well-qualified teachers. The result 
of thb deficiency is, that much of our teaching has been 
done at random, without system, and, in fact, without 
the practical knowledge that there is such a science as the 
Theory of Teaching. Understanding this fact, it is not 
difficult to understand why the school system in some 
parts of the State is so far behind. Why is it that so 
many pupils leave our schools even in the towns without 
any practical knowledge worth speaking of? The fact 
of the matter is, that they know nothing thoroughly and 
but little superficially. Their reading is without force or 
intelligence; their writing nervous and hieroglyphical j 
their syntax abominable, and their arithmetic but little 
better. They know that certain expressions are inconect, 
but of the principle of grammatical construction on which 
their correctness depends, they know nothing. The 
^lure, instead of being laid at the pupil's door, may gen- 
erally be attributed to one of two things, either that the 
teacher is deficient in scholarship or that he does not un- 
derstand the art of teaching. Take the trouble to con- 
trast the condition of two schools taught by teachers, one 
of whom understands this art, and who has made it a 
special study, and the other of whom knows nothing of 
it, but teaches at random, and you have the difficulty 
solved at once. Really, we might as well send a young 



man with his Latin, Greek and Calculus into the machine 
shop to build an engine unaided, and without any ap- 
prenticeship, as at all expect him to uke hold of the 
human mind, and mould it properly, without any pre- 
vious preparation. He may, by some fortuitous circum- 
stances, succeed ; so he may succeed in building a passa- 
ble engine, one at least that looks all right, whether it 
will run or not. There is a giant work for the Normal 
School to do, if properly conducted, and after all very 
much depends on this. A Normal School, if it do no 
more than give instruction in the various branches, does 
the work of the academy or seminary only, and is, in 
truth, by whatever pompous name it may be called, only 
an academy. The distinctive feature of Normal instruc- 
tion must consist in presenting facts and principles with 
special reference to teaching them. It is not enough that 
the course be academic or collegiate, it must be profes- 
sional. Attention must be given to the best methods of 
presenting a subject, to the economy of mind and mat- 
ter, to the manner of awakening an interest in study, to 
systematized plans of study and methods of expression. 
Much of this, so far as the class-room is concerned, must 
consist in theory, and this brings us to the consideration 
of a very important feature of the true Normal School- 
namely, the Model School. 

The best of theories may fail if not properly applied in 
practice. There must a certain amount be left to the in- 
dividuality of the teacher. In order, however, to test 
the theory presented by the protessor, the student must 
have a model school in which to practice. In fact, a 
Normal School without a model school could hardly lay 
claim to its title. No Normal School can do its work 
well without a school in which all theory can be verified 
by success fill practice, and in which may be shown the 
practical bearing of the principles learned in the Normal 
School. To attempt to train teachers properly without 
this, would be like training a farmer without allowing 
him to swing the scythe or hold the plow, or graduating 
a surgeon without allowing him to enter the dissecting 
room. In either case very bungling work would be per- 
formed. As school-counselof Dinter once expressed it: 
" To set up a Teachers* Seminary without a model school, 
is like setting up a shoemaker's shop without leather." 
This school should be just what its name imports, a 
model in every particular; a model in discipline; a model 
in methods of instruction ; a model in neatness and taste ; 
a model in the working of its machinery; a model in its 
accommodations ; a model in everything that pertains to 
a school. It should be conducted in a manner superior 
to any other school in the section of the State in which 
it is located. The model schools of our State should be 
the best schools of the State. They should be schools 
which will recommend themselves to every teacher. 
Their principals should be teachers of experience and 
reputation, thoroughly Versed in both the theory and 
practice of teaching; teachers who are up to the times; 
who are earnest, progressive and energetic ; whose ideas 
on educational subjects are broad and liberal ; who com- 
mand the respect and good will of those who masy be 
called to practice under their supervision ; apt at illu tia- 
tion, and alive to every method of presenting factsHand 
principles, and thoroughly skilled in school discip^ne. 
In fact, the principal of a model school should be a m del 
man and a model teacher. This department of the Nor- 
mal School should be, as before stated, a school in which 
the higher classes of student-teachers may have daily 
practice, but in addition to this, the students in the other 
classes should have access to it, and be not only privi- 
leged, but also invited to witness and inspect its workings 
whenever opportunity occurs. This school is, therefore, 
established not only for the purpose of testing theory by 
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actual practice, but also as a model which even those may 
follow who are not permitted to practice in it as student 
teachers ; thus the beneficial influence it may exert b not 
confined to the few, but spread far and wide through the 
State, producing results worthy of the 8)'stem. The good 
that may arbe from the model school, if properly con- 
ducted, is well-nigh incalculable. 

Since the special work of the Normal School is the 
preparation of teachers, the question may arise, what 
icind of men are needed as professors in these institutions ? 
We enter on a delicate question here, and it may be that 
we shall oifend ; if so, we do it without intention. We 
desire nothing more than that these institutions shall be 
justly entitled to the honorable position which necessarily 
must be assigned to them in our school system. If there 
be any institution which more than others needs profes- 
sors at once progressive, awake to the spirit of the times, 
energetic, apt, pleasing, and thoroughly imbued with the 
importance of teaching, that institution is the Normal 
School. How can we expect men who feel no interest 
in their calling, and who believe that there is no dignity 
in it, to act as representative men in that calling P How 
can we expect men who believe that teaching is only a 
business, and never destined to stand on a level with the 
other learned professions, to send out earnest teachers from 
their schools ? !Eividently such an institution as a Nor- 
mal School is no place for such men. If there be any in- 
stitution where *^ superannuaud good felhivs^* are out of 
place, that institution is the Normal School. This insti- 
tution must be supplied with men, as the law styles it, 
" of liberal education and known ability in their respective 
departments," and men who are live, progressive teachers ; 
men whose very presence in the class-room awakens en- 
thusiasm and interest, instead of putting pupils to sleep; 
men who are thoroughly versed in all the best methods 
of instruction and the best methods of discipline ; who 
are in full sympathy with the common school system of 
the State, and thoroughly acquainted with its history; 
whose views are broad and liberal, and not circumscribed 
to suit a particular section or a particular sect; men whose 
whole aim is to elevate the profession, and increase 
the number of good teachers as rapidly as possible; 
and lastly, but not least, men who are broad and 
liberal-minded Christian gentlemen, carrying out their 
theory in practice and illustrating their faith by their 
works, and their Christianity in their ** daily walk 
and conversation." Model young men and women 
are needed as teachers of the rising generation, but, 
above all, are needed men to form these models who 
are in themselves models ** in their profession, models in 
manhood, and models in Christianity." 

That oor Normal School system has already wrought a 
great change in the educational condition of our State, 
and that it is desdned to bring about still greater changes, 
are fiicts which can no longer be denied. The evidence 
is too plain, however great may be the opposition to the 
system. Thus far both academies and normal schools 
have, in a measure, been doing the work of each other. 
Normal Schools have not confined themselves to the 
preparation of teachers, and Academies on the other hand 
have had their Normal classes for the accommodation of 
those preparing to teach. In extenuation of this, it must 
be admitted that to a certain extent necessity has given 
rise to this method of procedure. The fact that there is 
not a sttfiicient number of Normal Schools in the State to 
prepare properly the candidates for admission into the 
teachers* ranks, has caused academies in part to supply the 
want, and it must be admitted that, imperfectly as they 
have been compelled to do the work, they yet have done 
much to elevate the standard of teaching and disseminate 
universal education. 



It has been offered as an objection to Normal Schools, 
that they are calculated to drive other teachers out of the 
profession. A few words will set all minds at rest on that 
point. There is no doubt of it, that their establishment 
will have a tendency to drive those out of the profession 
who have never made it a profession, but have resorted to 
teaching because they find themselves unqualified for other 
kinds of business. There is no reason why teaching 
should be a literary and professional Botany Bay to which 
the failures and worthless vagabonds of all other callings 
shall be shipped ; and for the honor and welfare of every 
honest teacher we sincerely hope that the worthless and 
immoral may be driven from the profession as speedily as 
possible. If this be a part of the mission of the Normal 
School, we wish it a God-speed. There is no danger that 
the good teachers, it matters not where they come from, 
will ever be caused to sufl^er by the establishment of these 
schools. Our best teachers to-day thank the framers of 
the Normal School law for the influence it has exerted in 
raising teachers* salaries and promoting the general in- 
terests of education. 

If there be any defect in the law with regard to these 
schools, we believe it to be this, that the State has not 
that close connection with them which the welfare of the 
cause of education positively demands. The State acts as 
the guardian of these institutions, and it is absolutely 
necessary to their welfare, as well as to her own, that her 
connection through the State Department be such as will 
enable her to see that the funds which she distributes to., 
them are applied in such a manner as will meet the full 
requirements and spirit of the law. It is also necessary 
that the State Department have a close connection with 
these schools and a superintendence of them, that they 
may be conducted on principles which fiiUy entitle them 
to their distinctive name and character, and that they be 
not mei^ academies or seminaries, but teachers* seminaries, 
with all the necessary arrangements for the proper prepa- • 
ration of teachers for the schools of the State. Let it be 
known that the State has this authority, and that it will 
be exercised even to the withdrawal of recognition, if ne- 
cessary, and the character of these institutions will at 
once conform itself to the wants of the system and the 
requirements of the law. We look for much good to 
spring from the establishment of these institutions in 
Pennsylvania, and when their distinctive sphere is once 
defined, and their true character and work thoroughly un- 
derstood and appreciated, there is no doubt that their in- 
fluence will be felt in every section, and that they will 
work a thorough revolution in the educational condition 
of our grand old Commonwealth. 



THE TWO SCHOOL SYSTEMS OF 

PENNSYLVANIA 

As workers and co-laborers in the cause of education 
in our State, any facts in relation to this subject should 
receive our attention. No one will claim that our sys- 
tem of education is so perfeet, that it accomplishes all 
that could be desired ; or that where the provisions of 
the public school system are carried out, there will be 
found no need of jails or almshouses ! On the contrary, 
crime is increasing with the spread of education. This 
seems like poor encouragement to the philanthropist and 
educator. We do not agree with Dr. Hunt, that it is the 
result of public school education. That it is the result 
of an education, regulated and controlled, in a very great 
degree, by the laws of the Commonwealth, we do be- 
lieve, and when fully understood, we hope that every 
teacher may be able to see his and her duty in the matter. 
The public school laws, as they now exist on our statute 
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books, like some other wise enactments, are so well de- 
signed for public good, that they meet with a glad wel- 
come and hearty response, and no organizations are es- 
tablished over the State to correct the evils therefrom. 
While, through the influence of the wise and energetic 
labors of those who arc and have been placed over our 
State Educational Department, the facilities for acquiring 
a good general education have greatly increased, by a 
legislation of a different character, an equally large num- 
ber of schools of vice, immorality and crime are sanc- 
tioned, legalized; aye, more, are specially privileged; 
and seem more than counteracting the good results of a 
generous education. We should not shut our eyes to the 
facts. They are before us, if we will but look at them. 
Statistics are often very useful to show us the results of 
certain measures carried out; of the effects of certain 
legislation ; and by the use of them is legislation often 
modified or changed. None know this truth better than 
those who keep themselves informed upon the progress of 
the school system in our State. Every year our State Ed- 
ucational Department makes great use of the force and 
power of statistics. To these wc shall refer, in our com- 
parison between the schools of science and the schools ol 
vice ; and ask where are the schools of morality ? for, in 
the language of Superintendent J. P. Wickersham, (report 
for 1867, page 25,) "reading and writing do not alone 
make people virtuous." 

Within the last 1 3 years, our population has increased 
30.6 per cent., and in the same period, the increase of 
crime has been 60.8 per cent., about twice as great as the 
increase of population, and the increase of educational 
facilities about 50 per cent. For the x 3 years previous to 
1854, the proportion among the criminals who could read 
and write, and the illiterate, was 3 to i. And since 1854, 
or for the last 1 3 years, the proportion among the crimi- 
nals of those who could read and write, to the illiterate, 
was 4 to J, an increase of 33 per cent, of those who had 
received some education over the illiterate, among the 
criminals. This fact does not seem very encouraging to 
us as teachers, who desire to do some good besides working 
for our salaries. In 1854, we had 1 1,967 teachers, 488,- 
692 scholars, and paid $1,323,508 for educational pur- 
poses. Last year we had 16,523 teachers, 789,399 
scholars, 13,435 schools, and paid $5,160,750 for edu- 
cational purposes. Besides these, we have 13 High 
Schools, 32 Academies and Seminaries, and 14 Colleges; 
with 355 profossors, 9,600 pupils, and at a cost of $303,- 
000. Making a toul for the year 1867: Number of 
teachers, 16,878; number of schools, I3}494; number 
of scholars, 798,999 ; cost to the State and citizens, $5,- 

463,750- 

We will now compare these statistics with those of the 
schools of crime and vice, the result of the direct legisla- 
tion which favors their growth and influence. We allude 
to those sinks of iniquity — taverns where intoxicating 
liquors are sold, and drinking saloons — ^those most prolific 
of all sources of crime, degradation and misery. Last year 
there were legally licensed in this State 15,546 places for 
the sale of intoxicating drinks. 3^500 of these are in the 
city of Philadelphia, and in this city, there were last year 
4,100 unlicensed places, being 600 more unlicensed than 
licensed. Allowing the number of unlicensed stores and 
bars, over the State, outside of the city, to be only about 
half the number of those licensed, instead of greater, and 
we have 26,672 resorts of this character,^ where is sold the 
fiery demon that steals away men*s brains ; where profan- 
ity abounds ; where the name of God is irequently taken 
in vain ; where obscene jokes and tales of crime are the 
common talk, to say nothing of the obscene pictures upon 
many of their walls. Twice as many rum shops as the 
whole number of schools of education, science and litera- 



ture in the whole State ; and three times as many engaged 
in dispensing intoxicating drinks as are engaged in teach- 
ing throughout the Sute ! If we allow each bar and liquor 
store to sell ten dollars worth per day, it would make, 
during last year, ^80,016,000 spent for strong drink; 
about fifteen times as much as was spent on the public and 
higher schools of learning during the same period. But 
this estimate is far below the true amount, as given by the 
returns to the government, for this State, as found in Com- 
missioner Wells' report for last year : Returned retail sales 
of liquor for Pennsylvania, $152,663,495; add to these 
the proportionate unlicensed, $1 78,834.374, and we have 
$331,497,869, which ia sixty times as much as was paid 
for educational purposes. 

Superintendent Kennedy, of New York, placed police 
officers over 223 licensed liquor taverns and saloons, to ob- 
serve, for twenty-four hours, how many entered these 
places, and he reports that they averaged 1 34 visits to each. 
With this estimate as a basis for the calculation, the liquor 
bars of our State had last year 3,574,048 visits; or more 
than four times as many as there arc children attending our 
schools. But allowing that many of these visits are visiti 
of the same persons, still the army of frequenters of the 
grog-shop out-numbers those who attend our schools. And 
it is to be lamented, that a large number of these are youth 
between the ages of 1 5 and 22 ! What a fearful school 
for the youth of our State to graduate in i and which will 
have the greater influence upon them, the schools of learn- 
ing or the schools for drinking ? 

To come to a closer comparison ; in the' city of Phila- 
delphia we have 385 churches and 245 schools; and 
7,600 liquor bars and saloons ; being 20 times as many as 
there are churches, and 30 times as many as there are 
schools. Now, look at the result of these licensed and un- 
licensed schools of crime. By Mr. Wm. J. Mullen's 13th 
annual report of the prisons, the arrests made during last 
year were 44,1 59, and the number of commitments were 
19,469 ; being an increase of 4,990 arrests and 2972 com- 
mitments over the year before. He says, *< At least three- 
fourths were cases arising fi'om the use of intoxicating 
drinks. In other words, if some adequate measures, for 
the suppression of the traffic in rum, had been devised and 
carried into efiect before the first of January, x866, three- 
fourths of all the vast and expensive machinery, now 
needed for the suppression of crime, could have been dis- 
pensed with during the last year.** These are the words 
of the prison agent, Wm. J. Mullen, Esq., and are worthy 
of the most careful consideration. One of the Aldermen, 
Wm. Massey, Esq., of the 14th Ward, says, « Nearly all 
the cases of arrest that come before me, are directly trace- 
able to the use of liquor ; indeed, the exceptions are very 
rare.** Philadelphia is not peculiar in thb respect, nor 
worse than some other ciries. New York bore the same 
proportion before the adoption of its Excbe Law. Chicago 
has now the same ratio, as well as the new city of Omaha. 
Each has twenty times as many liquor saloons as churches. 
In Philadelphia, the traffic in rum is carried on as freely 
on the Sabbath as on any other day of the week ; and it is 
computed that three times as many frequent these liquor 
dens as attend church on the most favorable occasion. A 
saloon, opposite to our window, was open and in full blast 
yesterday, (Sunday, July 26, x 868,) and we counted in 
j one hour no less than 17 entering, and among this number 
I there were not only youths, yet in their teens, but there 
was one elderly woman, and also three young women with 
their pitchers to take the beverage home — there to culti- 
vate the appetite for strong drink. And this liquor bar 
has the appearance of being only an ordinary one. No 
doubt, if a full count had been made of all its visits during 
the hours of that holy Sabbath, it would not have fallen 
short of an average of 12 an hour, for 19 hours, or a total 
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of 128. To any one who will give the matter a little re- 
flection, the use of alcoholic drinks has become alarmingly 
prevalent. 

Where so much attention has been paid, of late years, 
to the proper ventilation of school houses, that the health 
of the rising generation may not be injured thereby, is it 
not strange that we should be so regardless of the immense 
sacrifices annually made at the altar of rum ? And where 
is the utility of all our labors in the school room ? all our 
devotion and energies as teachers ? the large amount ex- 
pended on school edifices, school furniture and teachers' 
salaries ? if twice the number of schools of crime arc 
thrown open on every hand to entfcc, by their fascination, 
the fruits of the school room ; and with three times as 
many saloon keepers and bar-tenders as there are school 
teachers in the State, to hand out the poisonous combina- 
tions, under the name of plain and fancy drinks, all of 
which, we so well know, lead their victims down the 
same broad road of ruin, crime, and misery to the drunkard's 
death. 

Where is the hope of the parent, who has, for many 
long years, watched the budding and development of his 
darling's intellect ? Where is the reward of the teacher's 
hours of toil, anxiety and care, in training that mind to 
grapple with the most abstruse truths of scientific lore ? 
All, all swallowed up in the wine cup ! There are 1 6,000 
teachers in the State. After all their years of toil, how 
many— how /<rw, we had better say — sober, useful, Chris- 
tian citizens do they average to each, out of all the bright- 
est intellects that have passed through their hands? 
Think of it! Recall to mind, if you can, all those 
sprightly little ones who, by their aptness for scientific re- 
search, had impressed you with the idea that they, of all 
others, would make their mark in the world. Where are 
they? And the hollow groan from a drunkard's grave 
too often answers, Here ! Is not the truth, that our bright- 
est intellects are sacrificed to rum, so palpable, that it is 
only necessary to call your attention to it, to receive its 
sorrowful and regretful acknowledgement ? 

Much has been written and said about the duty of teach- 
ers to inculcate moral lessons, and the best method of ac- 
complishing this work. But the dangers of the intoxica- 
ting cup, which are a thousand-fold greater than all other 
dangers combined, arc left unchecked, unnoticed, un- 
heeded. If the soul is worth educating, is it not worth 
saving ? If the teacher's mission is a high and noble one, 
will not that teacher, who adds to it the saving and pro- 
tecting of the souls under his charge, from the most in* 
linuating yet most destructive enemy, be exalted as far 
above the common teacher as heaven is above earth ? 

Fellow'teachers, have we any duty in this matter? 
Can we claim to have an average amount of intelligence 
and common sense when we fail to draw any conclusions 
from these facts, that during the last 1 3 years, the increase 
of teachers has been 25 per cent., the increase of scholars 
50 per cent., and the increase of the amount paid 145 per 
cent. And for the same period, the increase of crime was 
60.8 per cent. The increase of the proportion of those 
criminals who had been to school, over the illiterate, was 
33 per cent. And the increase of population only 30.6 
per cent. Take these fiicts, and draw your own infer- 
ences and conclusions. And then put in the comparison 
the vast increase in the sale and use of intoxicating drinks. 
Is there no way to check the tide of universal drunkenness 
that threatens to engulf us ? Are the youth and rising 
generation of our State to have no efHcient safeguards 
thrown around them ? If other States can protect them- 
selves from the ravages of rum, why may not we ? Nay, 
if the counties of Potter, Beaver and Wyoming can be 
protected by law from this curse \ if the boroughs of Leech- 
bnrg, Apollo and Freeport, of Armstrong county ; of Salts. 



burg and Blairsville, Indiana county ; of Duncannon, 
Perry county; of West Newton, Mount Pleasant, New 
Alexander and Bolivar, Westmoreland county ; the town 
of Mansfield, Tioga county ; the township of Penn, Perry 
county J of Allegheny and Deny, Westmoreland county ; 
of Burrell and East Mahoning, Indiana county; are, 
through the efforts mainly of the Good Templars, now 
protected from the free traffic in rum, why may not the 
rest of the State ? Is there any necessity for work in this 
reform ? This is the great question. 

If the teachers but once enter upon an investigation of 
the subject of Intemperance ^ its increase and its power, we 
know that there will be such a moral revolution as was 
never known in any State, nation or clime. Our great 
danger, and the rumseller's security, is in our apathy in this 
matter. We leave this work for our neighbors to do, and 
the 26,000 rum venders are as safe with their victims as 
were the larks, while the farmer left his field of grain for 
his neighbors to cut for him. It is our purpose here only 
to present to the teachers of our State these facts, and then 
leave the responsibility with them, whether they act or 
not. The time may come, if it not now is, when the 
educators of the old Keystone may see their deep and 
abiding responsibility in this matter, and then will they not 
only find their duty, but with free hands and willing hearts 
perform that duty. 



THE GREATNESS OF OUR WORK. 

BY MISS MARIA L. SANFORD. 

The desire to do or be something great is as universal 
in the human mind as fear, or love, or hatred. 

<< The dreams we've had of deathless name *' may be 
locked in memory's most secret cloister, and, like the 
graves of loved ones, visited only with regretful tears, but 
they are sacred treasures never lost, save in the shipwreck 
of all faith and honor, and powerful unto death to fire 
the soul to high resolves, and nerve the arm to manly 
efibrt. These hopes and aspirations are not vain fancies 
of egotism and folly, but given by the kind Father as in- 
centives to earnestness and enthusiasm in our daily toil ; 
are not false guides, but waymarks of a real glory, which 
even in this world awaits those who neither fkint nor 
falter at the difficulties of the path. 

It has been said : *<The rimes we live in are evermore 
too great to be apprehended near;" and equally true is it 
of the work we do. Separated by rime or space from 
some great achievement, we comprehend its vastness, and 
give envious homage to those who toil and die in such a 
cause. But fighting ourselves in the front of the battle, 
the dust and smoke of the conflict obscure our vision; 
around us are our dying ftiends; before us our determined 
foe. The plaudits of men and the paeans of angels are 
drowned by the screaming demon of strife. It is not 
glory, nor triumph, but stern, uncompromising duty, 
whose mandates we obey. Brilliant deeds and striking 
phenomena wear so openly the proof of their high descent, 
that in yielding them their birthright of honor or of awe, 
we are in danger of forgetting that greatness has silent 
children, who are equally worthy of our homage. We 
need to be taught, like one of old, that the presence of 
the Almighty is not in the whirlwind, nor in the earth- 
quake, but in the still, small voice. Drop by drop the 
streamlet trickles down the crevice of the rock ; it is a 
little thing, and we heed it not ; but the riven mountain 
testifies of its tremendous power. Wave by wave the 
restless sea frets the sand upon a hundred shores. We 
watch its ebb and How, yet see no change; but in the 
rocky records of the buried past we read that continents 
have been built, and mountains undermined by thb never- 
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ceasing force. Day by day a soldier watches, and waits, 
and works. Patiently surmounting every obstacle, faith- 
fully performing every dutj' j he has no letters for political 
intriguers at home ; no stump speeches for gaping idlers in 
the camp. As he makes no bustle nor parade, he is 
almost overlooked by his brilliant peers. But steadily and 
sturdily he presses his way to victory. And we, surfeited 
with eloquence, and exhausted by the failures of boastful 
genius, gathering new courage from his successful career, 
commit our cause unto his keeping j and the great heart 
of the nation rests in confidence upon the silent hero who 
fights it out upon the line of unflinching, single-minded 
obedience to duty. 

The slow growth of enduring good often prevents those 
who cherish its infant life from seeing the majestic pro- 
portions of its maturity : and, like Columbus, they fall 
asleep in sorrow, never dreaming of the grandeur of the 
work their patient genius has originated. They who 
planted principles upon New England hillsides, and sowed 
education broadcast in her valleys, went down to their 
graves in poverty and obscurity, and, with here and there 
an exception, their names are buried in the dust of years. 
But was their work a trifling oner Have they failed of 
their reward? They have made that barren strip of 
rock and shore, richer than El Dorado in the wealth of 
intellect she has nurtured, and broader than the continent 
in the great truths she has upheld. 

The cause in which we are enlisted, and in whose 
name we gather here, if comprehended in its real worth 
and grandeur, would kindle our highest ambition, and 
inspire our noblest zeal. Much has already been accom- 
plished. Education has again and again vanquished the 
hosts of ignorance. Once, word and thought were chain- 
ed to a blgot*8 rod, and the many were but tools and chat- 
tels of the few. The earth beneath was sealed in dark- 
ness, and the heavens above were clothed with terror. 
Superstition reigned supreme, and guarded her throne by 
the frowning mysteries of the world around, within, be- 
yond. All this is chahged. Nature has put ofF her 
firightful mask, and taken us into confidence. Thought 
is free; and man has learned the measure of a man. 

Such is the foundation, broad and firm, upon which we 
build. We rear a living temple that shall stand through 
time ; and our work shall wear unchanged the imprint 
of our hand. If we retire within our niche in darkness 
and discontent, wearily counting each tiresome blow, no 
growing beauty will relieve the dreary drudgery. Our 
work will be scanty, and our wages small. But if we 
stand out in the glorious sunlight, and catch the inspira- 
tion of the noble plan, our handiwork shall speak its 
symmetry and perfection; our hardest labor will be a 
loving service which knows no discouragement, feels no 
weariness, and is its own exceeding great reward. The 
dilapidated school-house, with its barefoot boys and awk- 
ward girls, has no charm for those who worship in Fame's 
temple, and know no greatness save applause. But is it, 
therefore, naught ? It has decided the fate of nations, 
and moulded the destiny of man. What but the intelli- 
gence of the masses proved the bulwark of English free- 
dom, while the fiery chivalry of France, and the haughty 
nobility of Spain, struggled fiercely and fell before the 
deadly blows of despotism ? What but the love of hiw, 
and faith in honor, which education rooted deep in the 
hearts of the common people, saved our nation in the 
mighty conflict, which shook the continent and amazed 
the world ? Sink the boasted navy of the republic in the 
sea, and bury its glorious army in the dust; naked and 
crippled, our giant land would be a giant still. Deprive 
the nation of its schools, and there needs no prophet*s 
ken to see it blind and dumb, bouud hand and foct to 
the wheels of a tyrant's car. 



If our country is to meet the mighty responsibilides of 
the future under the guidance of statesmen calm and 
cool, keen-sighted and large-hearted, — men whose 6ith 
in truth and right the heavens and earth could not shake, 
and whose unsullied honor the arch-enemy himself would 
fail to tarnish, — the seed must be sown in the school- 
rooms of to-day. 

By the impressive lessons of the past, by the teachings 
of the present, the hearts of the children must be wedded 
to national morality, and their lives devoted to national 
progress. By the illustrious examples of the dead, and 
the noble deeds of living patriots ; by the magnetic power 
of such names as Pericles and Trajan, William the Silent 
and Abraham Lincoln, our youth shall be led onward to 
lives of elevated patriotism and heroic virtue. 

If the homes that crowd our eastern hilltops, dot the 
broad prairies of the West, and even now inherit the 
wild mountain and deep valley where the Indian dies, are 
to be made more beautiful in refinement and grace and 
gentle kindness, than nature and art have made them in 
outward adornment; richer in love and virtue and self- 
sacrifice than in the material wealth that crowns them ; 
if they are to be the refiige of the oppressed, the hope 
and salvation of the erring, it is the school and the teacher 
that must mainly do the work. Our school houses must 
be made tasteful and attractive; neatness and order and 
harmony must pervade them like a charm. By living 
example, and by constant precept, the children must be 
lifted up to a higher and holier life. If those who fill 
the high places of learning, the philosophers, poets, his- 
torians, linf^uists, whom we all delight to honor, are to be 
succeeded by those who "build the lofty rhyme;" who, 
holding nature's hand, can follow the rugged pathway to 
the secret chambers where she has hidden her mysteries; 
who can read God's hieroglyphics on the rocks, and trace 
his finger in the sky; who, firom the wrecks of stranded 
rivers, and the unknown fishes Qf an unknown sea, can 
draw the outline of a buried world and people it with 
life; who can explain the wondrous mechanism of 
man, and trace his geneology through the far, far distant 
past; who can interpret the words of warning and en- 
couragement that come to us firom the nations that have 
sunk to rest, and, by a kindred word, detect their long- 
forgotten wanderings ; then the children must be taught 
to observe accurately, to think clearly, to follow truth 
implicitly. The ears of the little ones must be quicken- 
ed to catch the voices by which wisdom speaks to them 
firom flower, and rock, and star. Their eyes must be 
opened to behold the distant hills whose glorious outlook 
rewards those who dare to try the steep and difficult as- 
cent ; and their souls inspired by " the dream, the thint, 
the wild desire, delirious yet divine, to /frffow." 

The nations of the earth are looking unto us. China 
stretches out her arm* across the sea, for aid in waking 
her swarming millions from the dormant sleep of ages, 
and transforming them into men. Liberal English states- 
men, impressed by the strength and flexibility of a gov- 
ernment backed by a thorough system of common school 
education, are struggling earnestly to obtain for their own 
land this priceless boon. France looks upon our virtuous 
homes, and seeks to give education to her women, that 
the land may have vi*ives and mothers worthy of those 
holy names. 
I Indifference, narrow-minded selfishness and wilful pre- 
judice meet and thwart us on every hand. We most 
I often stand alone and bear the curses of the crowd, for 
daring to do what we know to be right; but it may be 
' our high privilege to speak to the heart of some little 
child, and write the name of God upon some human 
soul. Surely the work is great: it is a sacred trust; but 
to read its deep significance the soul must be purified of 
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Tain self-seeking; must learn that the laurel crown 
which fades not, is worn by those who, seeing no re- 
ward, can patiently toil and 

<* Reach a hand through time to catch 
The far-off interest of tears." 

Who, prizing above all honor the approval of the voice 
within, can- be content to go forward, obeying the man- 
date: 

" "Work for some good, be It ever so slowly, 
CherLsh some flower be it ever so lowly ; 
Labor, all labor is noble and holy ; 
Let thy great deeds be thy prayer to thy God." 



THE TEACHER AND LITERATURE. 

BY MISS ANNIE LYLE. 
The nineteenth century proclaims with verity its merit 
to the title of an age of progress, but while it indulges 
in these halcyon reflections, let its people pause to con- 
sider that, as concomitants of its progress, follow respon- 
sibilities of a grave and potent character. New schemes 
of philosophy, new methods of defining life's aim and 
end, new systems of determining man*s capacities, have 
presented themselves with an earnest demand for atten- 
tion and consideration. The responsibility of originating 
and disposing of these, ^lls certainly upon the enlighten- 
ed of our land, hence upon those who have control of 
the educational destinies of the State and age. The 
people, willing to relieve themselves of a grevious burden, 
readily consign to the educator the prerogative of being 
in the van of thought and progress — thus making him 
amenable for the truth or error, which may prevail. This 
he realizes, and, with perhaps unwarranted caution, he 
advances, fearful that Innovations may bring upon htm 
unmollified censure. As a natural consequence, the 
present range of professional training is too limited, and 
that freedom which a proper and well-regulated culture 
demands is hampered and cumbered by time- honored ideas 
and want of popular encouragement. The teacher^s 
privileges and position apprise him that the present gen- 
eral educational institutions do not provide for the neces- 
sities of modern" life. He feels that here "Time has 
made ancient good uncouth;** that a system of mental 
discipline shaped to harmonize with a Platonic or Cicer- 
onian era, illy adapts itself to a state of things so entirely 
different as are present requirements. The relation of 
humanity to both nature and art is ever changing, new 
necessities are constantly evolving new truths, and new 
processes of thought are daily demonstrating that revolu- 
tions in government, society and religion must modify the 
old. 

To extend the present range of scholastic training that 
the demand may be met, claims the energetic attention 
and consideration of educators. Mathematics, with the 
prestige of the support of scholars through centuries, have 
always held a pre-eminent position in systems of in- 
struction, and while we would not deny their utility as a 
means of discipline, we would contract their dominion. 
Science, too, through her zealous and indefatigable devo- 
tees, is successfully pressing her claims to enter promi- 
nently into the present system. But we would yet widen the 
field and admit literature to the same universality. This 
department, we know it will be urged, has from the 
earliest times been duly recognized as an essential in school 
discipline. But has it not had an active existence ? Our 
system, if it has never ignored it, has at least never en- 
couraged it. Indeed, the impression upon society has 
been, that it b only the complete and elegant scholar, 
he who lives in "cloistered seclusion or sacred shade,*' 
immened in the past, and disinclined to meddle with the 
future, that can properly make use of it. The refined 



and generous feelings which cluster about it disqualify man 
for the sordid duties which characterize an active business 
life. We propose to show that it should justly come 
within the limits of what is technically a common school 
education. 

We would here use the term literature in its universal 
relation to humanity, in contradistinction to that which 
is sectarian or professional, which addresses itself to men 
divided into vocations or sects. In this view it comprises 
the very constituent elements of an education designed to 
elevate and enoble the aspirations of men, because it 
touches the spring which discovers the treasures of know- 
ledge, sympathy and charity existing between man and 
his fellowman. In its comprehension it may present itself 
to the student, attended with perhaps few incentives as- 
sociated with arduous toil, unwearied effort and feeble re- 
ward ; not strange b it then that he frequently quails when 
his scholastic course confronts him with what b apparently 
a bewildering Babel. Complementing, as it docs, all other 
knowledge, to the teacher it addresses itself potentially. 
He must create in a large measure the thirst for what is 
purifying and salutary, and then be the fountain from 
which will gush forth the crystal stream of healthful 
knowledge, beautiful lore and pure wbdom, which will 
slake this thirst. Of hb fulness will the student re- 
ceive knowledge for knowledge, wisdom for wisdom and 
goodness for goodness. The foundation of literary cul- 
ture is the study of languages, both ancient and modern, 
in their etymology; abo philology and rhetoric. These 
are the caskets in which are secreted the treasures of the 
traveller, the antiquary, the historian and the artist. The 
pursuit of knowledge is always pleasant, but when a field 
of such vast dimensions, abounding with a luxuriant 
growth of beauties and marvels is before the student, 
should he not, with vigor and zeal, enter upon the task 
of gathering the harvest into his garners, — for in the pos- 
session will be found such a hallowed, self-forgetfiil plea- 
sure as no other labor or products could secure. To make 
the benefits of thb culture accessible to all, in such a de- 
gree as will not interfere with what, perchance, may be 
urged as being of more utility, would it not be well to in- 
troduce into our common schools such a system as will 
admit of more general instruction, including such branches 
as will afford the mind ingress into that department of 
knowledge in which they can form an independent taste for 
the highest elements of mental energy and success ? Inas- 
much as the time of many who attend our common 
schools b comparatively limited, these branches could not 
be punued so comprehensively as at college, yet so much 
might be done as to excite a love for what will give train- 
ing of a more lof^ and vigorous character, and fit men 
better to act that part in life which dbcovers itself in dis- 
tribution and not in centralization, and prepare them 
for a purer communion and more honest communication 
with each other. To do this might require dispensing 
with some branches now legitimately belonging to the 
course. The majority of the children attending our 
schools do so more or less regularly from the age of 
six to eighteen. After the first year, which is devoted 
almost exclusively to the acquisition of the alphabet, with 
some general instruction in the form of object lessons, 
they, during the remaining ten or eleven years,, pursue 
the branches required by law to be taught; and, perhaps, 
during five or six of these years they are constantly re- 
peating what the previous years they have learned. Is not 
this paralyzing mental energy and vigor .> Instead of de- 
voting all these years to the mere repetition of these as- 
signed branches, would it not be Infinitely better to give 
at least half to the study of history, French, German or 
Latin, with perhaps one or more of the sciences } This 
would afibrd them incalculably more good, and render 
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them more valuable members of society and the State. 
To us who enjoy the high prerogatives of a republican 
government, an acquaintance with true historic literature, 
as it stands connected in sequence through Greece, Rome, 
Italy, Germany, France, Spain, Holland and England, is 
eminently essential. It is true that legendary and tradi- ! 
tional lore abounds, and has transmitted a great deal of | 
valueless and erroneous knowledge. But he who would ac- j 
quaint himself with true ethnography must do it in the ' 
light of philological inquiry, and he will fmd that the con- | 
tinued political history of these nations corresponds mar- ' 
velously with the growth, the development and modifica- 
tions of their languages. Here lies entombed the learn- 
ing of all ages, and thanks to the patient research of men 
like Bopp, and Grim, and Curtus, who have opened the 
myth of Philology, and equally to Hume, Macaulay, 
Gibbon, Motley, and others, who have unlocked the ar- 
chives of history. In these philosophy found a creation, 
science learned how to drill and bore the solid earth, and 
gave to man those registers which enable him to read the 
prodigious events of past existence j to anticipate the des- 
tiny of man in the blade of grass, and the designs of 
Providence in the lilies of the field j to ascend to the 
sublimest heights of nature*s peak, and tell us how we 
have our light and heat; to tell the number of the stars, 
and call them by their names ; to make a weight for the 
winds, and weigh the waters by measure. Here, too, 
theology learned to search the story of eternal thought, 
and evolve those grand truths which have been the comfort 
and intelligence of human hearts. It is chiefly by means 
of their literature that we trace the migration of the 
early inhabitants of the world, and here their virtues and 
vices are spread before us as in a panorama. It has a 
physiognomy in which is written, in legible lines, the 
characteristics of its people and institutions. The reader 
of Homer will tell you that in his two great poems may 
be discerned the first beginnings of Greek nationality; 
the primeval breathings of Liberty; sweet mountain 
nymph. Here he learns the lessons of hope, courage 
and efifort, which these so effectually inspired. Here, 
too, in representative Roman literature, we have described 
a people whose characteristics were gravity, solidity and 
energy. *< I came, I saw, I conquered,** describes a vast 
historic period itself. The literature of Germany, in its 
witching melodies, tells of a people full of strength and 
robustness, with distinct national characteristics, delvers 
in sciences, lovers of theology, and independent thinkers 
and [actors. The love of pageantry, vivacity and power 
js plainly interpreted in the literature of the French. The 
Spanish, in her saddening strain, tells us that she has a 
Castile which is hallowed in memory to all that is ro- 
mantic and beautiful on earth, — where a Sappho might 
have tuned her voice and loved and sung. Iuly*s pa- 
theric tones speak to us of skies tinted with the richest 
purple and gold, and of wealth and luxury unrivalled, 
now fading like the '* baseless fabric of a vision.** Eng- 
lish, with its variety and complexity of structure, indicates 
a history of empiricism in politics, letters and religion, 
which aims at a result in unattained perfection. The re- 
lation of the teacher to this department of knowledge 
should certainly be of the most intimate nature. Profes- 
sors in our higher institutions of learning realize this fiict, 
and amply acquaint themselves with its intricacies. Should 
not the common school teacher do the same ? Inasmuch 
as he usually does the preliminary work of a collegiate 
education, to meet this requirement he should have greater 
erudition, higher culture without routine and pedantry, 
and to possess these he must have guaranteed to him more 
liberality and freedom of thought and expression, and 
this guarantee must have the stamp of official power. 
That he feels a defect here is manifest in meetings of 



teachers, where he is obliged to measure his knowledge 
and culture with those of persons who have devoted year* 
to a discipline requiring the closest analysis of thought, 
and most difficult analysis of expression, hence a sense of 
impotency and unworthiness steals upon him, not ver>' 
pleasant to bear. In his intercourse in the school and 
society it is discoverable also, at times much to the detri- 
ment of a salutary influence in the community in which 
he labors. The grand design of education should be to 
inculcate a love for acquiring knowledge. Parents and 
guardians in a majority of instances arc so enthralled by 
the cares of this life that they close their ears against this 
truth, and fix the status of the education of their children 
at a meagre acquaintance with the branch included in the 
present course. Teachers, if they do perceive that the 
great object is not attained by the ordinary routine of 
study, dare, only at the forfeiture of their positions in 
many cases, maintain that more liberality is essential. It 
is true, the State provides for a liberal education, but ex- 
ercises little and witholds all executive force. Hence the 
time-sanctioned routine is followed inviolably, and a few 
facts culled from a text-book in geography and grammar, 
a few rules learned in arithmetic, ability to write a toler- 
ably legible hand, constitute the scholastic qualifications 
of a large portion of the people of our land ; and the 
love of reading and love of knowledge, the great essen- 
tials, are not acquired. 

Now, the humanities of education, to which depart- 
ment our subject belongs, are assuredly as beneficial as the 
utilities or the technics, and perhaps enable us better to 
comprehend the great problem of life, and more amply 
prepare to engage triumphantly in the great crusade between 
right and wrong. Besides, they give culture a brger 
range, give discipline to faculties which other branches do 
not, namely : judgment, criticism, and reflection create 
a uste for research and a love for wisdom, knowledge and 
truth, on the acquisition of which depends momentously 
the permanency of our national existence and prosperity, 
and our Christian purity. International comity depends 
materially on the literary standing of the parties. It is a 
matter of daily experience that our national fcar« fasien 
themselves chiefly upon those nations which arc bigoted 
and uncultivated, while we scarcely allow ourselves to 
lament a misunderstanding with a people possessing the 
rermements of liberal culture, firom the fact that we 
know that here appeals to reason, judgment and con- 
conscience will soon work an adjustment of all difficul- 
ties. In view of all this, how shall wc estimate the im- 
portonce of this wisdom ? Truly, its price is above rubies. 

It remains for us to consider its amenities and advan- 
tages. Being then the repertory of so many artistic trea- 
sures, the esthetic culture it gives may be noticed ; in this 
acquisition may be found such delights as ravuh sense, 
exalt the mind, purify the heart, and ennoble the soul. It 
is veriubly the home of the true, the beautiful and the 
good. Led by lonely contemplation to revel here, the 
sullen, eating cares of life are exiled, and we are lifted 
above the smoke and stir of this dim spot which men 
call earth. This culture exerts a potent moral and re- 
ligious influence on man. In the acquisition of know- 
ledge, there is too fircquentiy a divorcement of head and 
heart, — a wilfulness and dogmatism which requires to be 
brought under the control of the spirit of love and charity. 
It is here that man, forced to look within, abandons him- 
self to himself and his fellow-man, and thus becomes 
conscious of a divine nature within, and of that fearfiJ 
responsibility which it directs and controls. This con- 
sciousness afl'ects his whole being, makes the head more 
native to the heart, chastens his emotions, gives power 
and strength to virtue and truth, induces humility, de- 
pendence and reverence; teaches " how sublime a thing 
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it is to sufivr and be strong.** It is, perhaps, observable 
to every one that most of those who have yielded them- 
selves to literary pursuits have been bright and shining 
marks in the Christian world, proclaiming by their lives 
or precepts a Saviour of men in whom was all excellent 
goodness and love, and the worship of whom constituted 
man's highest privilege. This study also gives rhetorical 
culture, — thus creating an apprehension and love of taste 
and sublimity which qualify us for the enjoyment of the 
celestial pleasures of a higher and holier existence where 
these find their perfection. 

Again, among its advantages may be considered the 
fact that it brings us in contact with the ripest scholan, 
the purest hearts, the choice and master minds of all ages 
and lands. We become iamiliar with Socrates, Cicero, 
V^irgil, Milton, Irving, Cowper, Moore, and a splendid 
retinue of others, whose works furnish to us the monu- 
ments of human genius, and the immortal memorials of 
human toil and industry. It is the efflorescence of high- 
est thought. Vain wisdom and false philosophy may be 
the products of thought expended upon mathematical de- 
monstrations and scientific inductions, but here investiga- 
tion requires the most subtle discrimination and the highest 
type of thought, and the grandest truths and most guile- 
less wisdom are the inevitable result. 

Should we not, then, labor sedulously to mould the 
facile minds of the youth of our land to love all this that 
is elevating in life, permanent in beauty, pure in love, and 
satisfj-ing in truth. Give them this culture, which will 
be to them an inspiration and a crown of glory. Then 
may after generations truly say of them : Mark the per- 
fect man and behold the upright. The end of these 
shall surely be peace. 

ETYMOLOGY AS A MEANS OF EDU- 
CATION. 

BY PROF. 8. S. HALDEMANy OP COLUMBIA, PA. 

The judicious teacher is always ready to 
cultivate habits of careful observation and cau- 
tious inference in his pupils from the material 
which is at hand, proceeding from the known 
to the unknown; giving lessons in geography 
and geology from the locality, asking, for ex- 
ample, why the river Lehigh makes an abrupt 
turn here at AUentown, and whether the river 
made the gap through which it enters the val- 
ley, or passed through a gap previously exist- 
ing in the mountain.^ Languages and words 
afford parallel points of inquiry; they have 
their highways and their barriers, their reaches 
of unobstructed flow, and their points of vio- 
lent disruption ; here absorbing a lateral branch, 
and there sending off a bayou. 

The mountain just mentioned is named Al- 
leghany, and the river Lehigh — ^more correctly 
"Lecha," (with e in they^^ as pronounced in 
German — and both are aboriginal names. The 
river has given its name to Lehigh county, 
which, however natural it may appear, is ev- 
idence that this is not one of the orginal coun- 
ties of the State. The English colonists used 
their own country names in the parts of the 
State with which they were in contact, as in 
Northampton, Bucks, Berks, (which bound 



Lehigh,) Lancaster, York, Cumberland, Bed- 
ford, Huntingdon, Northumberland, West- 
moreland, Somerset, Chester, (for Cheshire,) 
which are mostly in the eastern and southern 
borders of the State, indicating the regions 
which were ^first colonized. The English 
I counties of York, Lancaster and Cheshire lie 
; contiguous, like our own of the same names, 
I and the Cumberland of each has a Carlisle for 
I its capital, and there are eight Carlisles in the 
' United States. It is evident that the war of 
* Independence had something to do with the 
new style of naming counties, which we find 
in Lehigh, Delaware, Susquehanna, Alleghany, 
Juniata and Erie. 

The interior counties of Huntingdon, with 
the date of 1787, and Somerset, (1795,) are 
the only ones which were named from English 
counties subsequent to the declaration of Amer- 
ican Independence. The name of Hunting- 
don had probably been pre-determined, because, 
in England, Huntingdon adjoins Bedford, as 
here, but Somerset is torn from its connections 
as if a revolution had separated the inhabitants 
from the line of precedent, even in giving a 
name to a county, and the fact gives us the ap- 
proximate date of a change of dynasty, or of 
some similar commotion. 

The local names about us show that the 
earliest people were the aborigines ; that natives 
of the British Islands followed, founding the 
counties, townships and towns, and that the 
Germans finally got possession of the land, not 
by conquest and confiscation, but by superior 
industry and thrift; by purchasing nothing 
abroad that could be made at home, and by 
aiming, in the first instance, to have a good 
barn rather than a good house, which enabled 
them to buy out those who built good houses 
before they built good barns. These Germans 
were chiefly agriculturists; they built but few 
towns, names like Kutztown, Womelsdorf, 
Manheim and Hanover being rare. The re- 
ligious body of Moravians were an exception, 
as shown in the towns of Bethlehem (meaning 
" House of bread ") and Litiz, (pronounced 
Lidits in Lancaster county,) and derived from 
the Latin L-ffix-iT-i-A joy, from l^tus glad, 
and probably g-lad is the same word with a pre- 
fix. If we have towns named Cambridge where 
there is no river Cam, Plymouths in the in- 
terior without a Plym or other stream, a Dart- 
mouth without a river Dart, Northumberlands 
which are not north of a river Humber, and 
Chesters which were never (Latin castra) 
military camps, these names at least indicate 
the stock to which the colonists belonged, 
whilst the numerous towns of Lebanon,. Ca- 
naan, Bethel, Shiloh, Bethlehem, and the like. 
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indicate an emigration at a period of revolu- 
tion in religion as well as in politics. 

Numerous names in Pennsylvania like Browns- 
ville, Centreville, Danville, Pottsvillc and Mead- 
ville indicate a French influence due to the 
West, where such names are so common that 
ville is used as freely as the English word totoiiy 
and probably but few Americans recall the fact 
that in England, Ireland and Scotland towns 
are not thus named. 

Even the stupidity of people may be infer- 
red from names, as when a father calls his child 
( Caieih) a dog. The State of Maine gives us 
Madrid east of Lake Molechunkamuck, Paris 
and Peru west of the river Androscoggin, with 
a spurious Palmyra, Belgrade, Moscow, Athens, 
Corinth and Troy in closer proximity than the 
localities thus named on the eastern continent. 
All this is sufficiently stupid, but we have worse 
examples in '* Wyoming,** " Washington " and 
"Alaska" duplicated for territories by the 
Solons at the capital, who were not so en- 
tirely oblivious as to forget the city in which 
they were legislating when they gave its name 
to a distant territory. 

By what I have called otosis* (an error of 
the ear) words are perverted to a more familiar 
form, turning aboriginal names into Neversink, 
(hills,) Yellow-breeches, Sweet-arrow and Port 
Tobacco. I got an amusing illustration in 
Scotland, where a kind of cake is called petti- 
coat tails, an otosis of the French '* petit ga- 
teau,** under the earlier Provensal form gastel, 
gatel, (peti-gatel,) which accounts for the /. 

Etymology may be made a means of educa- 
tion by informing the pupil what it is, what it 
can do, and in what it will be likely to fail; 
for every science, every art, and every intellect 
has its limits. As in natural history, classifica- 
tion enables us to compare and to ascertain the 
characteristics of a host of natural objects, all 
of them differing in some points and similar in 
others, so the 100,000 English words, when 
analysed, exhibit a few hundred roots which 
have been enlarged by added elements indicat- 
ing modifications of the primitive idea, and in 
many cases, each added vowel and consonant 
is alive with meaning, and performs a definite 
and ascertainable function. 

Semitic roots, that is, those of Hebrew, 
Arabic and their cognates, are not generally 
regarded as monosyllabic, and independently 
of some words derived from these, we have 
reason to consider all English words of more 



* Analytic Orthography, (Trevelyan Prize Essay,) Phil- 
adelphia, J. B. Lippincott & Co. i860. It includes 
the " Sound of the Voice *'in many languages, and the "Me- 
chanism of Speech and its bearing upon Etymology." 



than one syllable as derivatives, either from other 
words or roots in English, or in some other 
language, or from an unknown root. Numer- 
ous monosyllables arc derivatives also, as lin-t 
compared with line, lin-en, linn-et, lin-sey, lin- 
seed. S-lat is lath with / prefixed, sc-rub is a 
form of rub, lo-rd is a condensation of loaf; 
ward, and LA-Dy is not only the grammatic, but 
the etymologic feminine of LO-rD, being equally 
derived from early forms of loaf and ward, an 
important function of lords and ladies in early 
times being to distribute bread to the poor. 

Nearly all the authors of school books de- 
voted to etymology tell the pupil that words 
which cannot be referred to other words in the 
language are primitives, a proceeding which 
forces him to accept as simple forms polysylla- 
bles like en-thu-s-i-as-m and ca-chinn-at-ion, 
(where chinn represents gan of gander,) and 
compels him to separate cognates like prin-t 
and pre-ss, ec-lip-se and leav-e (to depart) 
madre-pore and meas-les. Under this narrow 
and false system there can be no ana-ly-s-is, 
and, in fact, of the various etymologic books 
before the educational public which pretend to 
analyse English words, the authors of but few 
of them have a just idea of the nature of analy- 
sis. One tells us that '* geo " means earth in 
geography, (overlooking the connective,) and 
that in idolatry, " ido ** means idol, which would 
make '* lise ** the suffix in id-ol-ise. But idol- 
atry is condensed from EiD-ol-o-LA-t-r-y, where 
is not connective. Id of idol is cognate with 
/V-ea, e-f iV-ent, wV-ible, vis-it, w/V-dom, wit, 
from a root meaning to see. 

Whilst etymology is a matter of speech 
rather than of writing, we are told that words 
in -ble before -ity take / between "the letters** 
b and /, as in noble, nobility, although the point 
here is not the gain of a vowel in " nobility,** 
but its loss in "noble** from no-b-il-is ; and 
in the negatived form " ignoh\t,^\ig is made the 
prefix by a fiction called euphony, as if the 
dental n of in (not) could become the guttural 
g before another n. It is not strange that au- 
thors with such views assert that words derived 
from Greek and Latin " are, in general, ex- 
ceedingly difficult to those who have not had 
the advantages of a classical education.*' 

A " classical education '* is not essential to a 
knowlege of English, the words derived from 
Greek and Latin being among the easiest to 
master under a correct system of genuine analy- 
sis, in which words are regarded as composed 
of elements amenable to the laws of speech, 
and not as spellings composed of letters, which 
make the German "finger" and the English 
*' finger " alike, although the former has three 
consonants and the latter four. But before we 
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can manage Greek and Latin, we must reject 
false affixes like ig in *' ignorant " and cate in 
*' duplicate,** and false forms like"stellia star" 
in stel-1-i-form, where 1 is a connective (like / 
in ego-t-is-m) and not a part of either word ; 
the second / is diminutival, to which the first is 
assimilated from the stem ** stcr " with which 
star is cognate. 

When two allied languages are spoken, as in 
this part of Pennsylvania, many etymologic 
and linguistic facts may be brought out. Ger- 
man and English are forms of the same origi- 
nal language, the differences between the cog- 
nate words being no greater than the variations 
of many words in each. Haar hair, daum 
thumb, auge eye, zweig twig, zwerg dwarf, in- 
sel isle, (but not island,^ zwei two, drei three, 
are somewhat different, but zwei retains an older 
form in zwielicht twilight, and it is shortened 
in zwilling twi-n, andzwillich twilling, a double 
web, as drillich drilling is a tri-ple or three-ply 
web. Among the forms of two arc twi-n, 
twai-n, twi-ne, twi-ce, (with adverbial -/ of 
yc-s, el-se,) twe-lve, dou-ble, du-bious, dou-bt. 
Twilight is, therefore, a dubious, double, or 
doubtftil light, and when we doubt we hesitate 
between two courses. 

Vowels are older than dipthongs, free is 
older than the German frei, three older than 
drei, and zwee of Pennsylvania German older 
than High German zwei, and so of other words, 
and many words in the English of Scotland 
and Ireland are old forms. Shakspeare him- 
self probably said obey-dient for the modern 
obedient, and in the days of Pope and Dryden, 
tea had the more correct Chinese pronuncia- 
tion of tay. From a consonant basis we ascer- 
tain that, notwithstanding the similarity of the 
spelling, the Dutch schild is older than the 
German schild and English shield. ' 

English has been enervated by the loss of 
guttural elements, as in though and high, where 
German has doch and hoch. A guttural has 
been lost before /in segel sail, siegel, seal, nagel 
nail, huegel hill, mergel marl, riegel, rail, regel 
rule, flegel flail, zagel tail, but schwanz is the 
common word. Schnecke, Anglish (Anglo- 
saxon) snaegl snail, from Ang. snican, (to 
creep, to sneak,) whence also snake, so that 
sneak, snake, snai-l are cognates, whilst the 
German schlange, although at first view a cog- 
nate of snake, is derived either from a verb 
akin to schleichen (to sneak, to crawl) or from 
one akin to schlingen (to wind.) 

We may be told here that the common spell- 
ing of though and night, with a ^ letter and an 
h letter, are useful because they suggest (not 
iff^-gest) the etymology, but if this is a valid 
reason for what are called silent letters, we 



should have them in not, (Anglish and Scotch 
nocht,) hero (Latin heros) should have a silent 
s, and isle, (French ile, Latin in-sul-a,) besides 
its silent /, should have a silent n. Island dif- 
fers from isle in the fact that it has not and 
never had an / of any kind ; sovereign never 
had either a gay or a dxhee, could never an /, 
and heaux never had an x. 

According to etymologic spelling we should, 
to show the Latin duo, write "dun" or 
**duon," and pronounce it twin, twain, or 
twine, according to the context, and instead 
of the"phonetic spelling of claymore, (the Scotch 
broadsword,) we should write it out claidheamh- 
mor, which, as it contains a v, suggests the 
more convenient English and French form of 
this word, glaive — ^usually referred to Latin 
gladius, but this reference would require the 
dental d to become the labial v, which is 
against the laws of consonant interchange. — 
Omitting from claidheamhmor the adjective 
mor, (great,) the remainder is the counterpart 
of glaive, each ending with v, for the Gaelic 
letter is none the less a v because we would call 
it an m and an h. Adding the personal suffix 
-air we get claidheamhair, which resembles 
gladiator, and the first syllable claidh I consider 
equivalent to our cleat, a flat strip of wood. 
Omitting the initial of c-laidh and g-lad-i-us 
we get a root Lao or Lax, which appears with 
the idea of flatness and breadth in lat-eral, di- 
late, p-late, f-lat, a p-lat or p-lot of ground, 
p-laice, (Latin p-lat-ess-a a flat fish,) blade, 
(of a knife, a sword, a leaf,) c-loth, leath-er, 
lath, s-lat, (but not slate, which is akin to slit,) 
b-road, sp-read, (from the affinity between / 
and r.) 

In comparing these words we find it possible 
I to st\idy etymology in a single language, and we 
will pursue this branch of the subject a little 
farther. The thatch of a house, (^German dach 
a roof, decke a cover, deckel a little cover or 
lid, ziegel a tile,) the deck of a ship, a s-tock- 
ing, a Roman tog-a, and a beggar's toggery have 
a common origin and include the idea of cover- 
ing and protection — each form acquiring a mod- 
ification of the primary idea as a richer lan- 
guage became necessary — for there was a time 
when people were without decks, duck (Ger. 
tuch cloth) and roofs. These words are cog- 
nate with Latin teg-o, TEC-x-um, (to cover, 
pro-tec-t,) whence also bedeck, tegument and 
(teg-ul-a) ti-le. The / of tile represents ul 
of teg-ul-a, which has two functions, diminu- 
tival and implemental, which are to be thus 
distinguished. From Latin gran-um (a grain) 
we have gran-ul-um (a little grain, whence 
gran-ul-ate, like kern-el from corn,) but there 
is no Latin noun of which teg-ul-a is a dimin- 
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utival, it is derived from the verb and is imple- 
mental, because it performs the function of 
covering. The campanula is a small bell-shaped 
flower named from Italian and low Latin cam- 
pana a bell, but the tarant-ula is a spider of 
Tarent-um. 

The consonant y (German and Latin y) is 
the liquid half contact of gay and interchange- 
able with it, as in German gam yarn^ gsehnen 
yawn, gell-en yell, gel-b yellow. Let us now 
search for the reason why gold is thus named. 
If a pupil were asked, he might answer that it 
is so called because it // gold, and that we nat- 
urally speak of a golden sunset because it is 
golden — and there is some truth in this nega- 
tive explanation. 

Gol-d-en is thus analysed in my Affixes:* 
-en made of, -d that which has (Welsh gole^ 
splendor, or (Gaelic galla) brightness. Latin 
has GiL-v-us and gal-b-us for pale yell-ow; 
Greek chol-c, English gall is a yell-ow liquid 
which was supposed to cause anger or cbol-ir, 
(but not col-ic,) and it was supposed to get 
(Gr. melan-) black and to cause mehn-cM-y. 
Jfiere also we have yel-k, yol-k, with the noun 
suffix -k ; whilst the yell which is a cognate of 
call takes -p as a noun suffix in yel-p. Latin 
has two words for gall, fel and bil-is, the former 
withy from guttural cl^, (by otosis,) as in rougb 
when compared with Ger. rauch, and as y can 
become if, bil-is ifile has resulted. Those fa- 
vorable to etymologic orthography should pro- 
vide a mode of spelling cbol-tr, gall and bile to 
show their identity. 

The labials b, p, v, f, replace each other, as 
pipt and/]/e, h-th-tr and /a-/-er-n-al, German 
le^en and English lic^e, li/e; and b changes 
with cay, as in i&ear/ and ror/ial or rar/iac. 
Whilst the affinity between cave, cove, cav-it-y 
is undeniable, the resemblance between cav- 
er-n and gov-er-n seems as accidental as that 
between the noun and pronoun bymn and bim, 
Latin cav-us (hollow) gives cav-e-a a cavity, 
cave, cage, or coop. Changing the Latin (v) 
zo into English v, and reducing cav-e-a to two 
syllables, we have cav-ya, dropping v and turn- 
ing j (Latin and German J) into English j, as 
in yerk and jerk, cav-ya or ca-ja becomes cage, 
and a low Latin diminutive in -ola becomes a i 
hypothetic cajola, whence jail, and cajole in the I 
sense of enticing a bird into a cage. To these 
we may join boop, boo/, baven, bovel, cup, cuf, 
cape, cabin, Gov-er-n is in Latin gub-er-n-o 
(to pilot a ship, manage, govern) from the 
Greek kyb-er-n-a-o, to steer (kymb-e, Latin 

* Affixes in their Origin and Application, exhibiting 
the Etymologic Structure of English Words. Philadel- 
phia: E. H. Butler & Co. 1865. 



I cymba, cumba) a boat, afterwards to guide and 
to govern. In modern French, a helm or rud- 
' der is called gouvernaiU 
I When a pupil commences the study of Greek, 
' he may have to use his dictionary several 
I times before he remembers that kyon, (with 
French u, German ue, Latin can-is) is a dog. 
, There is in language what I have called cduc- 
! tion, in which b comes from m, (as in num- 
erous, number,) and ^from n, as in gcn^Z-er from 
' ge»-us. Hence this word may get an educed 
I d (kyond,) it may be condensed into kond, k 
j may become b, forming hond, the Dutch word 
for a dog, which becomes hund in German and 
bound in English, like kuh cow, rund rouniy 
I pfund pound, gesund sound, Dutch mond, Ger- 
! man mund, English moutb, 
I These illustrations show how etymology 
may be made a means of education with a 
single language or with several ; and how les- 
I sons in words may be given as well as lessons 
i in things, for the child who is not too young 
I to be asked the difference between a beet and a 
I turnip, an apple and a pear, is not too young to 
tell the difference between words like sip, sop, 
sup, and soup ; croak and creak; and if he can 
understand that a rudder is an addition to a 
boat, he can understand that tb of fourth is an 
addition to the word four, and that montb is 
made from moon in the same manner. Subse- 
quently he may be told that the moon is so 
called because it is the (>w^^?.s-ur-at-or) measurer 
(of time,) moo-n and mea-s-ure, (Latin ME-n- 
suR-a,) being derived from the same root. 

It may be asked, at what period should the 
study of etymology be commenced ? I reply, 
as soon as the study of the vernacular is com- 
menced, and especially when another language 
is added. It is a cruel imposition to make a 
child learn cognate words as if they were dis- 
tinct, increasing his labor to no useful purpose, 
much as if he were kept in ignorance of multi- 
plication, and required to use addition instead. 
This vicious system is encouraged by certain 
books on etymology, in which the Greek, 
Latin, French, Anglish, &c., are kept apart, 
which throws into separate divisions cognate 
words like main (Ang. maeg-en strength) and 
migbt, middle and medium, deck and tegument, 
cbase, capture and purcbase, round and rotund, 
fragil ?ji(i frail, poise and ponder. 

Etymology teaches the definite use of words; 
it shows that an orator has not been properly 
educated who speaks of '' the full pan-o^Vf of 
right," (an expression I have met with in an 
oration ;) it shows that a lizard is not an in- 
sec-t ; it tells that an atom cannot be cut or di- 
' vided uny farther, and that he who pronounces 
' ex-temp-or-e in three syllables cannot analyse it. 
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ANNOTJNCBMBNT. 

Madame Kriegc and Miss Alma Kriege will open their 
Normal School Classes ibr the theoretical and practical in- 
struction of Kindergarten Teachers on the ist of No- 
vember. Terras for the course, comprising six months, 
$100, one-half paid in advance. Diplomas issued to 
Graduates. Address 127 Charles street, Boston, ^lass. 



SOLDIERS' ORPHANS. 



See page 139 for an interesting Table of the 
condition of the Soldiers' Orphan Schools. 

■ ■■ » 

DISTRICT SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

The list of subscriptions by School Boards 
since September 1 will be found on the inside 
of the front cover, with a list of those unpaid. 

In all cases of subscriptions for Boards of Di- 
rectors, the Secretary, or other person sending 
the names, will please state the name of the 
District. We have a dozen on hand which 
cannot be placed in the published list of re- 
ceipts for want of the name of the district. 

CENTRE COUNTY. 



This county is evidently and hopefully 
awake. The winter school campaign is about 
to open, after careful preparation bv Superin- 
tendent Magec. A full and well sustained County 
Normal Institute closed a prolonged session on 
Tuesday, September 29, with a public exhibi- 
tion. The instructors were County Superin- 
tendent Magee, (who gave his services without 
charge,) W. G. Engle and H. Meyer. Directors 
will discover, unless we arc very much mistaken, 
the beneficial effects of this Institute in the 

schools the coming season. 

. -^ . _ 

FROM FRIENDS OF THE JOURNAL. 

We begin to receive some very gratifying re- 
sponses to the appeal lor increased support of 
this Journal f made in last number. We venture 
to give some of them to the reader : 



County Superintendent Newlin, of Schuylkill, 
says: "I think we can get you 250 subscribers 
during the next two months." In verification 
of this good thought, — 

B, F, Patterson, recently appointed Superin- 
tendent of the Common Schools of Pottsville, 
has sent a list of seventeen, which embraces 
the name of every teacher in his district. This 
cannot be beaten in proportion, however it may 
in aggregate. Nearly as good is, — 

Samuel Davisy Borough Superintendent of 
Ashland, same county, who sends 1 1 subscribers 
— teachers, — the whole number of schools in 
the district last year having been 1 2. 

Wilson P. Reidy, teacher, of Sasgersville, 
Lehigh county, sends four names, and says: "I 
have been a subscriber to journals from other 
States, but will direct my attention hereafter to 
my own, and will find it a pleasure to send 
more subscribers." 

H, Armstrong, County Superintendent of 
Luzerne, with a first instalment of five names, 
says: "At our County Institute, on the 19th 
of October, I hope to be able to procure a list 
of subscribers to the legalized journal of the 
system, equal to any county in the State." 

R, M, Magec, County Superintendent of 
Centre, with 12 names added to 23 sent a short 
time previously, says : " I hope to see before 
the end of the year every Centre county teacher 
a reader of your Journul" 

C, r. CjunJ\, Superintendent of Union 
county, says : ** I shall commence my fall work 
next week, and think I shall be able to send 
you a good list. I send five names with this.' 

SOUTHWESTERN NORMAL SCHOOL. 



Readers of the Journal of several years ago, 
will recollect sundry notices of an attempt to 
establish an Institution, of this name, at Cali- 
fornia, a pleasant village on the bank of the 
Monongahcla, in Washington county. Lat- 
terly we had lost sight, but never our interest 
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in the enterprise, and now it comes up in earnest, 
having laid its cornet-stone on the 25th of 
August, with, we are told, assurance of com- 
pleting a large and sufficient building in a rea- 
sonable time, and of soon claiming recognition 
as the State Normal School of the loth Dis- 
trict. The Governor of the State was present, 
and we are informed made a capital address on 
the occasion, which shall be published in this 
when if a copy can be obtained. 

We congratulate Prof. Gilchrist (now County- 
Superintendent of Washington) on this prospect 
of the fruition of his long and faithful labors in 
the matter. We never had any doubt of his 
success, for the reason that the real corner- 
stone of the institution was laid some time ago, — 
not of granite or of limestone, but of better 
material. This school, as an institution for the 
training of teachers, has been in actual opera- 
tion about eight years, having had last year 227 
students, exclusive of the model school; and 
now, unless we are at fault in our estimate of 
cause and effect, it is these graduates who are 
the real corner-stone, and it is their influence 
operating in and upon the community of the 
district that has caused the material corner- 
stone to be laid, and which will complete the 
structure and make it a State institution, as well 
as an honor to the State and to its Principal. 

NEW YORK NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

It is not often that we fall behind in our 
knowledge of the progress of Education in the 
other States; but it seems that we were in that 
predicament when the article in the October 
number, headed "Our Normal Schools" was 
written. A respected subscriber has set us 
right in respect to the New York Normal 
Schools, in a letter, of which a portion is sub- 
joined. The truth is, that since the discon- 
tinuance of the New York Teacher, we have 
been without regular intelligence from our 
Northern educational neighbor. Here is the 
extract, which is inserted as the best mode of 
correcting an unintentional act of injustice: 

Dear Doctor : By a slip of the pen, or some kindred 
accident, you stated in the October number of the your- 
naif " that New York has some 25,000 common schools, 
and consequently a constant demand for the same num- 
ber of teachers, and has only one State Normal School, 
graduating not over fifty annually," &c. 

Are you aware that In addition to the State Normal 
School at Albany, New York has one at Fredonia, one 
at Oswego, one at Brockport, and many Normal Depart- 
ments in her best Academies, besides the magnificent 
structure now in course of erection in Bufialo, for a Nor- 
mal School ? 

The State of New York was compelled by experience 
to follow after the slow " Pennamites " in her revised and 
enlarged Normal system. She will soon have them in 
rtlc several sections of the State where needed. The 



State is giving great aid to teachers : First, ia Normal 
Schools; secondly, in /w 3 weeks' Institutes; thirdly, b 
Normal Classes in Academics and Colleges. The Nor- 
mal Schools are well supported, the Institute expense 
liberally paid, and the Academy fund increased when \ssei 
in part to prepare teachers for their work. 

Our system is the only one in plan that comprehend 
the rising wants of the State; but the approprianofu 
must be large enough to keep up a good standard. 

Michigan has a fine Normal School, but it is in tks 
Southern part of the State, and draws but few papk 
north of the Michigan Central Railroad. She nce^ 
three more as good. There we see in every " Unke 
High School," large ** Normal Classes " — some concais- 
ing 100 teachers. Penna.'s plan will ere long be the ^an 
of the Union. 

Our correspondent adds some well timed re- 
marks upon the chief defect in the administra- 
tion of our own State Normal system, whicB 
we omit for the present. An opportunity will 
soon be taken to present it, and to discuss the 
matter at full length. In the mean time, wc 
shall be pleased to receive articles from ex- 
perienced officers and teachers on the working 
of the system, with suggestions for its fiirther 
advancement. Like all human means fordoing 
good, it is always susceptible of improvement. 

NATIONAL DEPARTMENT OF EDU- 
CATION. 

It is with much reluctance that we bring 
this subject to the attention of our readers, a: 
this time and in the manner which a plain 
sense of duty dictates. It needs not to be re- 
peated that this Journal has, on all proper oc- 
casions, not only been an advocate for the es- 
tablishment of the Department, but the open 
friend of its head. The present condition and 
danger of this great national enterprise, how- 
ever, compel us to speak out and to call on its 
friends to rally in its support, irrespective of 
men and of every consideration save the im- 
portant interests of the country involved in the 
question. 

It may not be generally known, yet such is 
the fact, that the action of Congress during the 
last days of the session recently closed, pro- 
vided for the discontinuance of the separate ex- 
istence of the Department, at the end of the 
current official year, (30 June, 1869,) and or- 
dered thereafter the transfer of its affairs to the 
Interior Department, tobe attended to by a clerk 
at a reduced salary, and subject to the Secretary 
of the Interior. This is nearly tantamount to 
a suppression of a measure from which school 
men hoped and, for all that has happened, do 
still hope so much. This being the state of 
affairs, and in order that the mischief may even 
yet, if possible, be remedied, it becomes our 
duty to ascertain and consider the causes of the 
calamity, — for such we deem it. 
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After very carefully examining the matter on 
the ground, and learning not only the condition 
md plans of the Department, but the effect of 
[)oth on the minds of leading members of Con- 
gress, we have very reluctantly come to the 
ronclusion that the failure is attributable to the 
present head of the Department. We say this 
ivith all due respect for his high talents, great 
learning and eminent services in the cause of 
popular education ; but, believing it to be the 
:ase and realizing the magnitude of the inter- 
est at stake, we must say it. His whole policy 
has been a mistake. 

In the first place, instead of promptly lay- 
ing before Congress a report or survey of the 
field of labor committed to him, v^ith sugges- 
tions for improvement in those portions most 
requiring it and admittedly within the scope of 
hisauthoriiy, — he has been laboring, now nearly 
two years, to perfect some grand plan for the 
development of a great national system of sug- 
gestion and control in educational matters, which 
was neither intended by the National nor would 
be submitted to by the State Governments; and, 
while laboring on this attempt at a great na- 
tional plan, he literally permitted the moderate 
hopes, which were possibilities if vigorously 
and practically pursued, to die out in his hands 
for want of those prompt reports and practica- 
ble suggestions based on easily procurable stat- 
istics, which all were waiting for, from which 
so much was expected, and by which so much 
could have been accomplished. 

Then again, withdrawing himself to his li- 
brary at Hartford, and laboring there almost 
incessantly to perfect this enlarged plan, he was 
litde seen at Washington, and left the depart- 
ment to his assistants; — thus incurring the sus- 
picion of official neglect, when, in fact, he was 
all the time laboriously at work for the office, 
according to the course he had laid out for 
himself. Still the fact of general absence could 
not be denied, and though the motive was dif- 
ferent from that attributed and good in itself, 
yet the effect on the department was disastrous. 
Finally, the office of the Department was 
placed amongst the other Executive Depart- 
ments, at a great distance from the Capitol, and 
consequently out of view and therefore out of 
notice of the members of Congress, whose 
daily resort to it and consultation with it should 
We been secured by every fair means, espe- 
cially by one so obvious as that of having it 
near their halls and within their hourly reach. 
So much the reverse of this was the effisct of 
this unfortunate local position, that the visit of 
a Congressman or Senator at the Department 
of Education was one of great rarity. And 
when to this was added the habitual absence of 



the Commissioner, not only from the halls of 
Congress but from his office, it ceases to as- 
tonish that the Department fell out of the favor 
as well as out of the notice of the Legislature. 

If this is a fair statement of the causes of 
the failure of the Department to secure the 
continued support of Congress, as we think it 
is, then the reader will probably conclude, with 
us, that the revival of the great entetprise is 
not hopeless, — seeing that the defect is not in 
the enterprise — but in its administration. 

To fend off the impending blow, however, re- 
quires much effort on the part of the friends of 
the measure, and a radical change in the plans 
of the Department. Whether the present Com- 
missioner will consent to the required changes 
and confine himself to the practical and need- 
ed objects within reach and calculated to sat- 
isfy Congress and the people, we know not. 
We can only conclude a very painful task by 
stating the opinion, that, if he do not, the re- 
sponsibility of what we consider certain defeat 
of the measure, as it now stands, must rest 
with him. For our part, having alwavs sus- 
tained his appointment and spoken hopefully of 
his course, till convinced by personal knowledge 
of its unsuitableness, we leave the subject with 
this explanation, — which is to be taken both as 
an acknowledgment of mistake, and an appeal 
to the friends of the measure for decided action 
at this crisis. 



TEACHERS' ECONOMICS. 

THE HOUSE. 

A little House well filled ; 

A little Wife well willed j 

A little Ground well tilled. 
Last month we came to the Home of the 
married teacher. Now let us see where it is, 
and what it is. 

Of course, the discreet teacher has nestled 
himself down near the school house; the nearer 
the better, — not only for his own sake, but for 
that of the school. The closer he is to it, the 
less time will he lose on the way to and from 
his daily professional duties, and the greater 
will be his control over the pupils during inter- 
missions, and the less irksome his care of the 
school house and its surroundings. For we do 
believe that, without being held responsible for 
either to any grtstt extent, the teacher should 
promote, by every means in his power, the 
proper behavior of his scholars out of school 
and the preservation and good condition of the 
school property ; and this can be more readily 
effected when he has both constantly under his 
eye. For this, amongst other reasons, it is 
most desirable that there should be a teacher's 
house attached to every school in the State. 
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If built and owned by the district, the j make more money at less loss to the rising gcn- 
the teachers' house, in the country, should be a ] eration than in this. You are out of place, 
neat, ornamental cottage; not only of sufficient . You are not at home. 

size and interior arrangements to be comfort- ] As to the furniture of the house, of course, 
able, but by its form and style suggestive of ; it will be ^according to the means of the occu- 
architectural improvement to the vicinity. It \ pant. But scant or sufficient, plain or st\'lish, 
is a fact beyond question, that our rural dwel- it may always be well kept and neatly arranged, 
lings indicate little taste either in position or The good teacher is not one of those who 11 
appearance and less of adaptation to comfort or to constantly grumbling at the insufficient or un- 
that elevation of feelings so much promoted by comfortable or rough furniture of his school- 
beauty and the fitness of means to ends. And room, and giving this as a reason why no care 
it is equally true, that our houses, — even those ' is taken of it, and why the room is alwav! 
of persons in very limited circumstances, — dirty and out of order. He makes the mosi 
might be much more attractive and suitable, for of it, and takes the best care of it he can; anc 
the same cost, than the unsightly structures thus he encourages his Directors to supply him 
everywhere scattered over the land. So much ' with better. So in his household affairs: He 
as to general principles, were we about erecting ' makes the most of what he has, and thus he 
houses for all the teachers in the State, — a step ' and all about him become prepared to prcscrvs 
no doubt very far ahead of us, but one which ' and enjoy better when better comes. In a 
will come in the fullness of time. Now, we , word, the teacher's home should be a model tc 
have to do with the nearest and best, and, we ' the neighborhood, not in rich furniture anc 
regret to say, cheapest rented house the married grand housekeeping, but in neatness and method, 
teacher can procure. cleanliness and comfort ; and, above all, in thai 

If the teacher is the right kind of a man, ' noble independence in the midst of straightcn- 
has a suitable helpmate and possesses sufficient ed circumstances, which enables a man of mind 
confidence in himself and his district to feel ,' to regard himself the equal of all, in a propei 
that he can, if he will, retain his school for | sense, though his best chair be of plain Wind- 
several years in succession, — he will be safe in ' sor kind, and his coffee more than half rye. 
taking a house and garden, (the latter is indis- . But independently of the personal, social and 
pensable,) even of very humble present condi- , moral influence of a settled home and orderlj 
tion. With care and taste, the rudest hovel can 1 tasteful housekeeping upon the teacher himself, 
be improved, and the gloomiest dwelling, if | his family and the vicinity, there is true econ- 
weather-tight and of sufficient size, made com- 1 omy — we mean saving of expense — in it. Itii 
fortable and attractive. It is really wonderful ! said that "three movings are as bad as a fire;" 
what a hammer and saw, some rough boards | and so they are. Not only is furniture damaged 
and laths and nails, with whitewash will do, if I by these annual flittings, especially over the 
skilfully and tastefully applied, during odd hours 1 rough roads and probably the long distance in 
in the mornings and evenings. The very plea- the country, but the family, yearly subjected to 
sure, too, of this kind of improvement, — we , this injurious migration, cannot collect and 
mean the mere pleasure enjoyed in doing it — ' keep around it those numerous matters of or- 
al ways more than compensates for the labor, in- 1 nament and convenience so conducive to do- 
dependently uf the comfort promoted. It not ; mestic comfort and pleasure, which, in a few 
only passes the time agreeably and confirms , years, accumulate or grow up around the ita- 
proper and desirable habits, but by example | tionary home. We venture the assertion, could 
it instructs others in these clieap but invaluable | the statistics on this point be procured, that the 
graces of life; — working a silent influence, i stationary man, at the end of twenty years, would 
quite as consistent with the teacher's position j be found to be worth one-half more, in dollars 
in society as that of his school-room work, and cents, than the annual mover, — both being 
Let him not say, thereO^rc, — Why should I do j oi' like habits as to sobriety and industry. Why, 
these things, since next year or in a few vears | the verv proceeds of the vendue of the one for 
I will have to move, and leave the result (jf my | unconsidered trifles, at his death, would go far 
work and care to some one else ? Friend, would to buy out the whole moving stock of the other, 
the land be the beautiful and civilized and i But beyond this there is the great social question 
moralized land it is, had our ance^to^s thought j of the vastly increased value, to the youth of the 
only of themselves? And you, too; — are you, | place, of the stationary teacher, which all admit 
indeed, only working, as a teacher,]for the forty , but which dues not come within the scope of 



or fifty dollars a month paid by the District? 
If so, leave the school-room at once, and take 
to sjmc other employment, in which )ou can 



these articles. Having thu> spoken of the "little 
house," next month we shall pay our respects to 
the teacher's ** little wife" at home. 
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WORDS AND PHRASES. 

The English novelists and other authors in 
the various departments of lighter literature, 
are rapidly falling into the use of a set of 
phrases which have neither the authority of 
grammar or good usage, nor even the plea of 
necessity for their adoption. If the latter were 
the case, and if they were only the elevation 
into respectability of expressive, but hitherto 
provincial or vulgar modes of speech, there 
might be some excuse set up for them. But it 
is not so. They are both inaccurate and un- 
necessary. 

And here it may be asked: Why do you 
notice the errors of this class of writers? 
Being but novelists or the writers of ephe- 
meral works, it is not for them to affect the 
language. Let us hear rather of the style and 
compositions of the higher class of books, — 
history, natural and moral science, criticism, 
philology, &c. The reply is at hand : Works 
of the latter classes are generally written with 
great care, and are not often open to verbal 
criticism, eschewing especially, as they gener- 
ally do, all those familiar and doubtful phrases 
which are so common in the lighter classes, 
of books. And it is necessary to watch the lat- 
ter closely, for the reason that in the common 
expressions of a people and in the books which 
abound in those expressions, most actual changes 
in language originate. If tolerated there and 
thence promoted to the higher usage of culti- 
vated society and learned works, these actually 
make good their place in the settled language 
of the nation. Add to this the facts, that for 
one reader of a treatise on science or work of 
higher literature, there are amongst us a hun- 
dred, if not hundreds, who only come in con- 
tact with books in the form of novels, travels 
and biographies; these, too, being, in the 
largest proportion, youth with unformed style 
and literary taste. Hence we have abundant 
cause for attention to and watchfulness of this 
class of books, as well in regard to their lan- 
guage as their moral tendencies. 

ON THE TUESDAY. 

Speaking of a student who died on Saturday, 
the author of " Tom Brown at Rugby " says, 
some half a dozen paragraphs further on, — 
"Thompson was buried on the Tuesday," 
Scarcely a recent English novel, or other 
work o^ light literature, is found without this 
very lose and incorrect provincialism, or rather 
recent innovation, — for we do not recollect 
having noticed its use by any portion of the Eng- 
lish peasantry, noted as they are for inaccuracy 
in phraseology as well as pronunciation. Of 
course, the writer means some particular Tues- 



day, for the definite article is employed ; and 
the presumption is, that a Tuesday following 
the Saturday of the death is meant — the burial 
not generally preceding the death ; but whether 
the iirst, or the second, or the third, or any 
other Tuesday after the death, the reader is left 
to find out if he can from some other source of 
information. Now, this mode of expression, 
in which Trollope and Miss Muloch and all 
the rest of the present light corps of English 
literature habitually indulge, — is not only inac- 
curate on account of its indefiniteness, but has 
not even the poor excuse of verbal economy 
in its favor. " On the Tuesday '* is a phrase 
of three words ; *' the next Tuesday " — which 
is the proper form of expression in this case 
of familiar language — has no more, and would 
leave no doubt on the reader's mind. It should 
be, " Thompson was buried the next Tues- 
day," the preposition, on, being correctly omis- 
sible in such phrase. 

LIKE THAT. 

The same class of writers constantly use 
these words in such phrases as " I did not think 
you would say like that," "I suppose he knew 
better than to do like that," &c., &c. ; an at- 
tempted elevation of a vulgarism into general 
use, for which, as in the phrase just considered, 
there is neither excuse nor necessity. As a com- 
pleted phrase this form is incorrect. When 
one person disappoints another by saying or 
doing something unexpected, the proper reply 
or remark is, " I did not think you would say 
that," or " I did not suppose you would do 
that." Here the case is met, and the word or 
act precisely indicated. But if the intention 
be to convey the opinion that the speaker or 
actor was incapable of saying or doing not 
only the word or the act in question, but any 
such words or acts, then the proper phrase would 
be, " I did not think you would say anything 
like that — or— do anything like that." In 
this sense, these and such phrases are elliptical, 
which is the best defence that can be offered 
for them, and it may pass where it applies; 
but, unfortunately for* this excuse, the truth is, 
that in the use of this phrase the disappoint- 
ment or other feeling relates, in most of the 
casesy to the word or the act itself, and not to 
the class to which either belongs. But even 
when the objection is more general, it were 
better to avoid the ellipsis, and it would be a 
stronger form of expression, as well as more 
correct, to fill out the phrase even to the ap- 
pearance of pleonasm. The objection, how- 
ever, to this form of expression is not so much 
that it is sometimes used indefinitely when defi- 
nite statement is evidently the intention, or 
elliptically when no ellipsis is designed, but 
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that it is coming to be lugged in — so to speak — 
as a fashionable phrase on all occasions, suit- 
able or unsuitable, and as indicative of a per- 
fect knowledge of the usages of polite society. 
The reverse is the truth. It is but an affecta- 
tion in speech, evincive of as little knowledge 
of grammar as of elegance in expression. 

WHATEVER DO YOU WANT? 

Here is another vulgar novelty from the same 
Cockney mint, — equally unneeded and unjusti- 
fiable, and now equally hackneyed. In every 
such use of the indefinite pronoun, whatever, 
for the definite, what, there is an ignorance of 
the language displayed which is really aston- 
ishing. " What do you want ?'* is the correct 
form of the question ; and it asks to have the 
nature of the want or the thing needed stated, 
and presupposes that some particular thing, not 
any thing supposable, is desired. It is true that 
the thing desired may be and generally is un- 
known to the questioner, but it is always sup- 
posed to be known to the person addressed. 
And all this is expressed by the use of the short, 
simple, plain English word "What" — meaning 
which — that, — "zvhich is the thing that you 
want." But " whatever !" — why, it is scarcely 
possible, according to the principles of gram- 
mar, to use the word as an interrogative pros- 
noun, while What is emphatically the word of 
that class, in at least half the instances of its 



use. This employment of Whatever for \\Tiatl 
seems to have crept into the vocabulary ofl 
these writers, from an attempt to convey vcryl 
strongly the impression that the questioner isnotl 
only wholly ignorant of the nature of thJ 
thing asked for, but astonished that anything ii 
needed. But all this can be eflectually doi 
by simply placing the emphasis on the wot^ 
what, — thus: ** IVhat do you want?" whicli! 
effects the object, in good English, and by thd 
use of a shorter word. If this will not s 
the taste of these writers, let them fall back oal 
the old impatient maternal exclaniation,--| 
" What in the world do you want ?" 

The French have a most singular phrase orl 
interrogation; "Qu* est ce que c*est?" (pro-! 
nounced Kess-seh-keh say,) and colloquially 1 
meaning. What is that? Yet, literally it means 
"What is it that it is?" or, "What is that which | 
that is ?" From long usage, and probably from ' 
some poverty in the language, this most tauto- ] 
logical phrase is now well settled, and recog- 
nized by the best usage. But in English, with 
our wealth of pronouns, we are driven to no 
such shifts, and when we have so brief, ex- 
pressive and correct an interrogative phrase 
as ** what do you want," let us adhere to it, 
and not strain our language by the adoption of 
mere expletive novelties, which are at the same 
time as unnecessary as they are vulgar and un- 
grammatical. 
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First Principlis or Popular Education and Public 
Instructiox. By S. S. KandaU, iSupt. Public .Schools, 
New York City, Vimo. Pp. 256. New Yfjrk: Harper d 
Brother t. 1868. 

The author of this work has been for nearly the third 
of a century connected with the system of public in- 
struction in New York, — the first half of that period as 
Assistant State Superintendent, we believe, and the last 
as general Superintendent of Public Schools in the city 
of New York. In that long course of executive expe- 
rience, he, of course, acquired much information on the 
subjects treated of in this book, and now presents the re- 
sults, ably and clearly, in the form of generalizations or 
essays under the heads of chief prominence. The mode 
of treating them is, perhaps, somewhat dogmatically di- 
dactic ; but this will be excused by those who agree with 
him, as we do on most of the points. It is true, there is 
little new in the work; but then the views of the old 
topics discussed are so clear and well presented that the 
reader cannot but derive pleasure as well as profit from 
the perusal. Amongst the Jew conclusions we would dis- 
sent from, is that which asserts the power of the State to 
force its instruction, or some instruction, upon all its citi- 
zens; — a conclusion made to rest here, as in all other ar- 
guments we have met with, solely upon expediency and 
not upon right. On the subject of Practical Education 
and Female Education, — the latter including largely that 



of woman's rights, — we cordially agree with the author. 
That the reader may have an idea of the scope of the 
work, we append the headings of the fifteen chapters : 
Philosophy of Education ; The Family; Public Instruc- 
tion; The School; Intellectual Culture; Moral and Re- 
ligious Instruction; Practical Education; Female Educa- 
tion ; The Teacher ; Supervision and Inspection of Sys- 
tems of Public Instructions — their Errors and Defects; 
Science and Revelation, — Sanctions and Motives, — Pub- 
lic Opinion ; Objects, Means, and Ends of Education, b. 

Harper's Writing Books. Symmetrical Penmamhip tvith 
Marginal Drawing Lesions. In 10 numbers. No. Five. 
New York : Harper <£• Brothers. 18C8. 
This unique series of writing books, by which writing 
and drawing a re designed to be taught simultaneously, 
has reached the Fifth Number. The sloping lines of the 
first four books are omitted in this number, but the nar- 
row ruling, in red and blue, to show the height of the 
letters, is retained throughout. The copies present an 
easy and plain st)'le of penmanship, and are such as en- 
sure practical drill in the use of punctuation marks — es- 
pecially the apostrophe — a matter to which too little at- 
tention is usually given. The drawing lessons, — a pleasing 
and valuable feature — as in the first four numbers, are in 
white lines on a tinted ground. All teachers should see 
these books. m. 
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A Course of Systematic and Progressive Drawing. 
Prepared for Anuncan Common Schooln. By Jiob<r( 
Demckfr, la Six Parts, Cincinnati: Ehryutt, Forlrii/er 
rf- Co. 1868. 

No better evidence of increaaed attention to the sub- • 
ject of linear or outline drawing in common schools need 
be desired than the numerous series of drawing books pre- 1 
sented to supply the growing demand. The last — by the | 
Professor of Drawing in the Cincinnati public schools — | 
assigns drawing a place among the " essential branches/' i 
from its simplicity, its great utility, and the aid which it 
may be made to render in other studies. It comprises six 
Parts, each a large 1 2mo of from 30 to 40 pages — strong- 
ly bound, and so brought out, in all respects, as to stand 
the wear and tear of school-room use. Each Part con- 
tains a number of plates, giving appropriate models for im- 
itation, and adapted to the degree of advancement of the 
pupil, — the opening pages being devoted to full explana- 
tions of each lesson and such practical instruction as the 
experience of the author shows to be needed. So clear 
and explicit is all of this, that it would seem an easy mat- 
ter for almost any teacher to acquire a good degree of 
skill in drawing without other aid than the instruction 
here given. The system is such as to admit of free use 
of pencil, slate, or blackboard, and at the same time to 
impart much collateral information in geometry and one 
or two other branches. A Teacher's Guide accompanies 
the six Parts, the price cf which, as well as prices of 
the Parts themselves, may be learned by reference to our 
advertising pages. m. 

A Grammar School History of the United States. 
To whirh are addtd the CongiHution of the Cnit^d States, 
with Explanations , the Declaration of Indepcndrnce and 
Washington's FarewtU Address. By John J. Anderson, A, 
M.f l<iU Prin. Gram. School Xo. 31, New York city. 12mo. 
Pp. 2i50. yew York : Clark rf Maynard. 1868. 

This is quite a condensed history of our country, — the 
actual text, after excluding the lists of questions for re- 
\iew5, maps and matter in the appendix, not exceeding 
160 pages. Yet in that small space the whole stor)*, so 
far as relates to the main facts, is told, and well told. 
These facts, too, are well localized in the learner's mind 
as the narrative proceeds, by numerous maps relating to 
the text ; and the proper pronunciation of the names of 
persons and places adds a very useful portion to the book. 

Independent Fourth Reader. Containing a simpUy 
practieal, comprehensive Treatise on Eloeution, illustrated 
trith Diagrams ; select and classical R^a/linqs and Recita- 
tions ; vyith copious notcSy and a complete supplementary In- 
d''x. By James Madison Watson, author of Sat. Readf-rs, 
t£c. Hand-book of Oymnastics, Phonetic Tvhleg, rfr. l'2mo. 
Pp. 240. Xew York : A. S. Barnes d- Co. 1868. 

This is by one of the authors of the well known and 
DOW very superior Spellers and Readers called the Nation- 
al series. As we understand the word "Independent" 
in its title, it is part of a new series; but judging from 
this specimen, the design of it is also to present a school 
book which shall be complete in itself, and capable of 
use independently of other books in its own or any other 
scries. This we like, — having long been of the opinion 
that an eclectic series, so to speak, made up of the best 
members of many collections, — would probably be of value. 
Such a selected set would have the advantages of em- 
btacing the best individual books of a great many series, 
and also of giving variety of thought and instruction to 
the pupil, and of avoiding the mental mannerisms of one 
author, which objects are not likely to be effected by ad- 
herence to any particular series, however g(?od. But 
whether independent or in a series, this Reader is good, 
and will take high rank in the schools. b. 



Mayhew's University Book-Keepinc. j4 Treatise on 
Business and Accounts. De^iyncdas a Text-Book for Com- 
mercial Colleges and Seminaries of Learning, for use in Uic 
Counting Ri/om, and for Private Study. By Ira Mayhew, 
A. M., Author of " Practical Book-keeping."^ Large 12iru» 
Pp. 318. Cloth, .«2..')0. Boston : M^hols rf Hall. 1868. 
The Practical Book-Keeping by this author was pub- 
lished some sixteen years ago, previous to which this 
branch had not been introduced into schools as a regu- 
larly authorized study. The work was received with 
such favor as to pass through sixty editions — more than 
200,000 copies being sold — within ten years, up to 1866, 
since which time the revised edition has met with even 
greater favor. In the University Book-Keeping, the 
same general plan has been followed, with the addition 
of much practical information and many valuable hints, 
in the chapters added upon Business Correspondence; 
on Commercial Papers, as prommissory and nogotiable 
notes, orders and receipts, certificates, drafts, checks, etc. ; 
on Commercial Calculations, involving all the arithmeti- 
cal operations needed, and including Life Insurance j on 
the Philosophy and Morals of Business, and the Elements 
of Commercial Law. Full instructions are given in single 
and double entry, with forms and numerous examples for 
practice — all greatly simpliticd and arranged in such man- 
ner as the experience of the author has found best adapted 
to securing the special end in view. m. 

A Fourteen Weeks Course in Descriptive Astronomy. 
By Ddrmnn Sifl'. A. Jf., Prin. Ehnira Free Academy, and 
author if " A Fonrtef-n Week^ Course in Chemistry.'* 12mQ. 
Pp. 31H. A>i'^ York : A. S. Barnes <£ Co. 1808. 

We never much admired, as a general rule, the class 
of books or of teachers that profess to impart a science in 
a dozen or any definite number of lessons ; but in favor 
of astronomy, and of this book we must make an excep- 
tion. Of course, to acquire a full knowledge of the 
number, motions and condition, so far as known, of the 
heavenly bodies, of the earth's relation to them, and of 
their relation to each other, is the work of a life-time. 
Yet the outlines and general facts of astronomy, we can 
conceive, may be acquired in a short time and by means 
of comparitivcly few lessons or lectures in connection 
with proper apparatus and diagrams ; and this is the book 
for that purpose. We like it throughout. It is up to the 
most recent discoveries, and imparts what it professes in a 
clear and pleasing manner. The History of Astronomy, 
in the beginning, is at once brief and satisfactory, and the 
arrangement of the whole matter is natural as well as 
scientific. The admirable chapter on the nature and re- 
sults of the spectrum has only one fault : there should 
have been more of it. b. 

Fay's Great Outline of Geography. By Tbeo. S. 
Fay. For High Schools and Families, The Text-bock in 
12mo ; Atl<is in folio, i?'3.75. JS'ew York: G. P. Putnam 
d' Sons. 18G8. 

The author strikes out for himself upon a new path. 
He does not attempt to teach the whole science, and 
many familiar names of rivers and towns, which we think 
"must be found'in the Geograp*»y," will here be sought 
for in vain. The book is a g.eat outline, as its title in- 
dicates. Beginning with Astronomical Geography, it 
treats briefly, but in simple language and beautiful order, 
the fixed stars and constellations, the milky way, the 
planets, asteroids, giving imaginary views of the heavens 
firom different planets, until the pupil appreciates the po- 
sition of our earth among the heavenly bodies, and is ready 
to begin work at home, with longitude and latitude, day 
and night, and the seasons. Then follows physical geog- 
raphy — the grand outline here being the earth as viewed 
from the moon. Then political geography, followed by 
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outline views ot' South-western Europe, beginning with 
the Roman Empire j this followed by a fuller outline of 
the United States. Africa, Asia and Sonth America, 
whose physical features arc well brought out on the larger 
maps in the Atlas, receive no further special notice. This 
is an excellent text-book, which the author hopes " may 
not be regarded by other school geographies in the field as 
an enemy, but as a reinforcement." m. 

A Hand- Book of Politics for 1868. 5y Edivard 
MvVhfmon, LL.D., CUr\' H. R. V. S. Larff"' \2mn. Pp. 
:{87. Washini/toHj I), (\ Printed for th^ Author, \i^Ci>. and 
to he had at the book stores. 

Though a hand-book of Politics, this is not a parti^^ans 
work, but is intended for all parties by arfcrding such 
information as to public acts, public men, and public events 
in relation to the Government and the action of the po- 
liticial parties thereon, as every intelligent man of every 
party should have ; and especially just now, on the ap- 
proach of an important election. All he may want in 
relation to public and party action he will find here. Part 
I. consists of the Political Manual for 1866, by the same 
author; Part II. of his Political Manual for 1867; and 
Part III. is the Political Manual for 1868. So that, in 
this single volume, he obtains three Manu.il3, and thus 
has in his hand the means of comparing the political 
events of the past three years. A fiill index gives him 
access to any portion of every part of the work, and 
greatly facilitates its use. No one but a person at the 
very sources of such information, and well versed in the 
hard work of methodical condensation, could have pro- 
duced such a book. b. 

Elementary Geography for Primary Classes. Sma/I 
t/uarto form. Pp. iH>, With jtumeroui maps and illnstra- 
/»>)«.«. yeio I'ork: Charlex S'cribner <£ Co. 18<)8. 
This is the primary or first class-book intended for use 
with Guyot's School Maps. It i?, we believe, by Mrs. 
Mary Howe Smith, and is an admirable book for intro- 
ducing the child to the regular study of geography by 
means of books and maps, after oral instruction by the 
teacher. It commences with the spot where the learner 
then is — the school house — and, after considering the 
nature and position of that place, gradually enlarges the 
geographical idea till the shape, size and local relations 
of the world are comprehended, in their natural order. 
In doing this, the productions, animals, climate &c., of 
each nation are considered, and that kind of useful in- 
formation is imparted, without which mere geographical 
details are of comparatively little value. b. 

A Natural History. By the Rev. T. G. fToods, A. 3f., 
/'. L. .v., ttv. Axitlior nf Illustrated yaturnl /riittorti, (Cr. 
With 480 original denigns by Win. J/arrfy. A>jy Edition. 
RrHfted and com iderattly enlarged. Vlmn. 7 'p. 444. Lon- 
don andye.iv I'ork: Geo. Routledffe d: Sons. ISfiH. 
This is the most readable school book on Natural His- 
tory we have met since our first perusal of Goldsmith's 
charming work, while it has the merit of scientific truth, 
which his had not. It is not only profusely and well il- 
lustrated by the engraver's art, but enlivened with numerous 
and characteristic incidents and anecdotes of animal life 
and instinct, all well told and truthlikc. It is less a school 
book, — which is generally but another name for weariness 
to the young mind, — than a work for the delight as well 
as instruction of youth. b. 

Thr Educational Bulletin. Sma// :^mr::r/y. Pricfy 

>*) r*',itf. Xexv VarJ- : A. -S'. Barnf.* d- f'n. 

Thi? illustrated periodical contains articles of interest 
upon many departments of school instruction and disci- 
pline. A sample copy will be sent to any address, on ap- 
»>l>cati()n to the publishers. 



First Lesson^ in Numbers. j4n illustrated Tahk-bvik* 
designed Jar Klement'iry In/ttruefinn. By S. A. FeKer, A- 
M., author nf Arithmetird: Analysis, tl^v. 18m«. Pp. W- 
yew Vork : C. Scribner tf Co. 

Introduction to Arithmetical Analysis, Designed 
for Primary Schools, — containing Menial^ Slaie and Blneb' 
board Exervises. 18wio. i*p. 182. Samf Author %nd Pulh- 
Ushers. 

These are the first books in what the author terms the 
"Natural Series;" and, judging of it from them, the 
term seems to be well bestowed and to convey a real 
meaning. The design is to awaken the mind to the per- 
ception of number from the consideration of surrounding 
and familiar objects, in quantities and the increase and 
diminution of quantities. This is the natural process; 
I and being well begun in the first of these b'^oks, the idea 
1 is not lost sight of in the second, — being there varied by 
I mental, slate and blackboard exercises, well graded and 
[ in great variety. The pupil, if properly trained by this 
I method, cannot but have a sound knowledge of numbers 
I and their powen and relations in the elementary rules ; 
I and this must leave a good, and the only good, fbunda- 
{ tion for useful and practically valuablt arithmetic, b. 

! Dr. Smith's Old Testament History. Student^ s Series 
From the Creation to the Betum €f the Jetvs from. Captivity 
Edited tiy Wm. Smithy LL.D. With Maps and wood (%U*. 
V2iiio. I'p.-^m. Cloth f ^2.00. New York: Harper rf- Hrot 

This work is designed to take its place in the author's 
series of Students* Histories by the side of the histories 
of Greece, Rome, England and France. It is uniform 
with them in size and appearance; and in fullness, accu- 
racy and the use of the best sources of information, it is 
doubtless all that the ordinary student will desire. The 
work consists of tliree parts. The first part shows the 
connection between Old and New Testament History, 
and the relations of the Holy Land to nations corempo- 
rary with the Jews, — bringing the narrative down to the 
destruction of Jerusalem. The second part, containing 
the Gospel history, gives an account of our Lord's min- 
istry illustrated by valuable collateral information. Part 
third embraces Apostolic history. Very much interesting 
and instructive matter is found here as to the Jewish pec- 
plc, their manners and customs, sects, etc. Biog'-aphical 
sketches of the leading apostles and other characters of 
whom frequent mention is made in the New Testament 
are also given. The book contains a number of maps — 
showing the Holy Land under different rulers, also the 
journeys of Paul. There is no interested reader of the 
Scriptures but would find this book throwing light upon 
, many things that must, without such aid, be more or less 
f obscure. m. 

, The Atlantic Almanac for 1869. Edited by Dcnald 
G. Mitchell. Price 50 cents. Pp. 80. PuUiihcd at the 

' O/Wf;*' of the Atlantic Monthly, Boston : Ticknor rf Field*. 
The second Uzuc of this Almanac is up to the standard 

} of last year in literary merit, while its illustiations are 
better. The entire contents are original, having been 
prepared expressly for this issue. There arc four colored 
illustrations representing the seasons, twelve fine-art il- 
lustrations, four of which arc by Hoppin, and fourteen 
articles appropriate to the v/ork by some of the best writers 
of the day, among them Dr. Holmes, Mrs. Stowe, 
D. G. Mitchell, (Ik Marvel,) Sprague, Lowell, Edward 
Everett Half and others. The latter part is devoted to as- 
tronomical and general information as to calendars, chro- 
nology and cclip:cs, farm work and postal information. It 
is a good book for " all the year round," — the only one 
of its kind published in America — and well worth tbc 
price at which it is mailed to the purchaser. m. 
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The Lancaster Merit Checxs. Each set containing 
Eiy/ity 5-mrrit ektvk-My with a ^>r //«>»•/ 10;* «/<• nutnbfr of 4'*-. 
SV, 2'* and IV. Sit^, 2x2 >.. inchf*. Pricf, .«1.25. Ad- 
dress, J, J*. McCaskeyy Lancaster, Pa. 
These are cards, 2x2.} inches in size, showing the 
number in prominent black type, with the words "Merit 
Check" above it, and an appropriate motto beneath. 
They arc printed on the best Railroad Check Board. 
The simplicity of the plan commends itself to those who 
would, without loss of time, keep an accurate record of 
each pupirs standing, in such manner as to have the at- 
tention of the pupil constantly active. The Checks ( 5- 
merit) are distributed each morning — to be exchanged 
for lower numbers — a merit being lest for each failure 
during the day. Merits thus lost may be " made up" by 
preparing the lesson before the credit for the day goes 
upon the Evening Merit Roll. For lateness, a merit is 
lost which cannot be regained. There is a loss of two 
merits for each half day's absence, unless the lessons for 
that day be ** made up." For disorder, merits are for- 
feited at the discretion of the* teacher. When the Merit 
Roll is called, before the checks are collected, each pupil 
gives the number held at the time, unless he desires to 
make good one or more fiilures. Thus, from the roll, 
an exact weekly, monthly or annual average may at any 
time be made out. The pupil soon finds this to be per- 
eentage practically applied — a loss of one merit being 20 per 
cent, on his day's work, or nearly one per cent, on his 
standing for the ordinary school month. We have used 
this plan and know what it is worth. Specimen checks 
will hereafter be enclosed with each set of School Mot- 
toes mailed to teachers. m. 

Mace*s Servants of the Stomach-. The Servants of 
ikf Stomach. liy Jean Mactf Authf.r of •' The iii«tory qf a 
Mouthful of Bread,'' " Homf Fni,'y Tolex," if-c. Beprintcd 
from tkr London Tranxlation, R'^vised aud Cf^rrrel'-d. Pp. 
311- 12mo. Cloth, if'l.lb. N*'vj York : Harper d: BrotlnTa. 

The name of this author (pronounced Ma-$<2)') is be- 
coming as ^miliar to Americans as it has long been to 
the reading public of France. In this series of books, 
which begins with the History of a Mouthful of Bread, 
is continued by the Servants of the Stomach, and com- 
pleted by the History of the Senses and Thought, — he has 
made for himself a world-wide reputation. In the pres- 
ent work he regards the stomach as the centre of the 



vital system — and what dyspeptic is ready to take issue 

with him in assigning it that honorable distinction .^ Here, 

he carries his pupil — grown older now than when we 

knew her last — through the structure and ^fc of the 

bones, the marrow, the joints, the vertebral column, head 

i and chest, arms and legs, muscles, attitudes, movements 

j of the body, nerves and spinal marrow, the brain, animal 

I electricity, voluntary movements, the cerebellum, the 

I nervous centre and involuntary movements, ending with 

I the great sympathetic nerve that controls all the functions 

of organic life. Never before have the same lacts been 

' put so well in that simple language which all can under- 

. stand, and with that aptness of illustration which even 

I the child can appreciate. m. 

I C-\PE Cod .'^ND All Along Shore. Stories. By Charles 
yordhoff. yimo. Pp. .335. Nrw York: Harper d^ Brothers , 

This is a book for market : that is, made up of thick papsr 
' many blank leaves and large type, so as to justify the price 
' which a volume of its thickness ought to bring; conse- 
quently there is little in it, yet, what there is was quite 
I good enough to fill a place in the respectable magazines 
from which it is a reprint, though probably not to justify 
giving it a more permanent forrn. The scene of its st )rics 
being in the region of Cape Cod, the title may be well 
enough, — especially as the author candidly confesses he 
did not know what else to call the collection. Yet any 
one who buys the book, expecting to get a full description 
of the scenery, men or manners of that region will not 
be abundantly satisfied. b. 

Gehr's Ink Powder. — J. B. Gehr, of Shiremanstown, 
Cumberland county, Pa., has discovered a good and cheap 
Ink. The powder is soluble in soft water and at once 
produces a fine black ink, which Hows well from the 
pen and is warranted neither to corrode the steel pen nor 
be injured by freezing. As to its non-corrosive quality 
and power to resist the action of frost, we know nothing 
from our own experience, but believe in both from state- 
ments by several County Superintendents and Teachers. 
Of its color and easy flow from the pen we can speak 
from trial. It is superior in both respects. Mr. Gehr 
is an old retired Teacher and deserves support in this 
matter. Packages of powder for i pint cost 15 cents j 
I quart 25 cents; or I dozen of I pint packages for 30 
cents. Sent by mail, post paid. Address as above, b. 
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Bedford. — The annual report of Mr. H. W. Fisher, 
County Superintendent, reports progress in the way of 
*' apparatus," as follows : *' One hundred and twelve schools 
have been supplied with Perce's Magnetic Globes at a 
cost of about $1,800. Sixty schools have been supplied 
vrith primary charts. There arc now only six schools in 
the county wholly without apparatus, and these arc the 
roost backward schools we have. One hundred and htty- 
two have outline maps; one hundred and fifteen globes, 
charts and other maps, and about one hundred and ninciy 
have blackboard surface. There are, however, only thir- 
teen that are well supplied with .apparatus. The directors 
have manifested a willingness far beyond that heretofore 
exhibited to supply the schools with apparatus." 

Centrk. — The trustees of the State Agricultural College 
have recently held several meetings; one at Williamsport, 
another at the College, and a third at Harrisburg during 
the State Fair. It was designed that the Harrisburg 



meeting should be a full one, though we have yet seen no 

report from it — the Agricultural Societies of each county 

in the State being entitled by law to three representatives. 

, The main object of this meeting was to devise some 

' plans by which the school may be filled with pupils, 

I there being but a small numbt-r now in attendance. The 

I expenses of the College Department arc for board and 

I room rent, $90 per term of twenty weeks; tuition, $20; 

' washing and fuel, $10. This Ccllege, should be one 

of the best schot.ls in the State, despite of the disinclina- 

, of our farmers for scientific culture. 

' Lancaster. — The last annual commencement of the 

State Normal School, at Millen-ville, completes the tenth 

year of its history. The attendance for the past year, as 

I shown by the Catalogue, was in the Normal School, 654 

students ; and in the Model School, girls 46 and boys 70. 

j The remarkable success of this school is mainly due to its 

I two Principals, Hon. J. P. Wickersh.im and his succcs- 
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sor, Prof. Edward Brooks. An additional building, 90 
feet long, 40 feet wide and four stories high, has been 
completed during the past summer, the former building 
with an east front of 252 feet, and south front of 160, 
being found too small to accommodate the large number 
of students applying for admission. 

The public schools of Columbia, under the principal- 
ship of Mr. A. O. Newpher, are in a flourishing condi- 
tion. The most commodious public school building in 
the county is found here. The School Board some time 
since purchased, for the use of teachers and pupils, a 
valuable library, comprising some fifteen hundred volumes — 
perhaps the best of the kind in the State. 

Lehigh. — At the first commencement of Muhlenberg 
College, at Allentown, the two literary societies were ad- j 
dressed by Rev. Greenawalt, of Lancaster. His theme 
was " Literature and Literary Men : Education and Edu- 
cated Men." The Baccalaureate address was delivered 
and the degree of A. B. conferred upon the members 
of the senior class by the President, Rev. F. A. Muhlen- 
berg. 

-♦ 

Connecticut. — The endowments of professorships in 
the various departments of Yale College are stated as fol- 
lows: Natural Philosophy, $15,000 j Modern Languages, 
$3*>33°> Divinity, $43,^3; Metaphysics, $20,0005 
Law, $6,500 } Sanscrit, .Si2,ooo; Botany, $23,0005 
Musical Instruction, $10,000. 

Illinois. — Prof. Samuel S. White, Principal of one 
of the Chicago public schools, and associate editor of the 
Illinois Teacher^ has become Principal of the Normal 
School at Peoria, at a salary of $2,500. He has the 
reputation of being one of the best educators in the West. 
The State Teachers' Institute held a two-weeks session 
at Normal, commencing August 30. Nearly 250 names 
were enrolled. Profs. Edwards, Gregory, Hewett, Hon. 
Newton Bateman, and other leading men of the State 
were in attendance. A good class presented themselves 
as applicants for the State Teachers' Certificate, of which 
about 125 have thus far been issued. 

The new schedule of salaries in Chicago gives the Su- 
perintendent $4,000 J High School Principal, $2,600; 
Normal School Principal, $2,200; and District Princi- 
pals, with three years' experience, $2,000 each. Lady 
teachers in lower schools receive from $450 to $700. 
The estimated school expenditures for the coming year 
are $795,500, the salaries of teachers amounting to 
$340,000. The salary of Richard Edwards, President 
of the State Normal University, has been raised to $4,000. 
Iowa. — The managers of the Iowa Agricultural Col- 
lege have adopted this means for making their Congres- 
sional land grant of 240,000 acres available at once as a 
source of revenue. The scrip was not sold, but was lo- 
cated in the northwestern part of the State, selections of 
land being made in over 30 counties. These lands were 
classified and appraised at firom S2 to $5 per acre. Ac- 
tual settlers were allowed to lease large or small farms at 
10 per cent, per annum on the value, with the privilege 
of buying the farm at this value at any time within ten 
years, and with additional inducement of having the land 
free from tax until it was purchased. About 90,000 
acres have been settled upon, and an annual income of 
about $14,000 secured. — Kansas EJ. yournal. 

Kansas. — Prof. M. McVicar, late Principal of the 
State Normal School at Brockport, N. Y., has accepted 
the Superintcndency of the city schools of Leavenworth, 
at a salary of $3,500. A good salary for a town that a 
few years since had no place on the map. 

The August No. of the Kansas Journal says : " We 
welcome to the broad fields of Kansas General John 
Fraser, President of the University at Lawrence. The 



General was educated at the University at Aberdeen^ 
Scotland, and has added to his ripe scholarship many years 
of successful experience as an educator in Pennsylvania. 
May the highest success crown his efforts at the Univer- 
sity. We are looking hopefully to the day when the 
University of Kansas shall be known and honored as the 
University of Michigan now is." General Fraser is a 
noble man, and an enthusiast in the educational work. 
We are sorry to lose him firom the ranks in Pennsylvania. 
Maine. — Prof. Geo. M. Gage, late editor of the 
Aiaine Nomral, goes to Minnesota to take charge of a 
Normal School at Mankato, in that State. The Normal^ 
under its present editor, Mr. B. Thurston, is issued in im- 
proved form and filled with interesting matter. 

Maryland. — In Baltimore there are in operation nine 
colored schools, having about 1,100 scholars on the rolls, 
with an average attendance of 800. Twenty-one teach- 
ers arc employed, whose salaries amount to nearly $12,- 
000. The rent of buildings for schools is $2,364. 

Missouri. — The number of public schools in the State^ 
as learned fi-om the statistics for 1867, gathered by the Su- 
perintendent, Hon. T. A. Parker, was 4,840, being 2,1 56 
more than in 1866; number of school-houses, 4135* 
being an increase of i)500 new school-houses during the 
year. The number pf colored children educated in the 
State was 33,617, nearly double the number in 1866. 

New York. — Hon. A. B. Weaver becomes Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, succeeding Hon. Victor M. 
Rice, who has held the office for several years. The 
New York City Board asks for three millions of dollars 
for expenses of the current year, one half of which is 
for teachers' salaries. The average attendance in the 
various schools last year was 90,220 ; the whole number 
of pupils, 209,620; the cost per pupil, $8.54. From 
the last report of the State Superintendent, we learn that 
the item of salaries of teachers throughout the State, in 
1867, amounted to $3,000,000, and for building and re- 
pairs of school-houses, $1,712,000. Total number* of 
children between the ages of 5 and 2i years, 1,372,000; 
number enrolled in the schools, 947,162. Number of 
female teachers,'2i,2i8; male teachers, 5,263. 

The late Matthew Vassar, founder of Vassar Female 
College, was originally a brewer. The College was found- 
ed by him in 1861, for the higher education of women. 
His first donation was $408,000, much of which was 
absorbed in buildings and grounds, leaving the institution 
with insufficient working capital. By the terms of his 
! will he has left $325,000 additional to the college, which 
I will relieve it from all embarrassments, and permit it to 
i do its real work. Mr. Vassar was 76 years of age at the 
' time of his death. 

Wisconsin. — This State leads all the States in the 
I Union in the comparative number of its Normal Schools, 
six having been projected — one in each Congressional dis- 
i trict. The normal fund amounts in money and lands to 
i $2,300,000, being, probably, the largest normal fund 
! possessed by any one State Government. $600,000 of 
I this fund is now available. The Normal Schools are lo- 
cated at Whitewater, Platteville, Oshkosh, Stoughton and 
I Sheboygan. 

'; Lower Canada. — The report of the Superintendent 
: of Public Instruction fi^r 1866, just published, gives the 
j number of primary schools as 3,589, with an equal num- 
j ber of teachers, and an attendance of 178,961 ; second 
; class schools 220, with 1,114 teachers, and 26,468 pu- 
I pils; and 17 superior, normal and special schools, with 
I 126 teachers and 1,451 pupils; in all, 3,826 schools, 
4,829 teachers, and 206,820 pupils. The increase of 
' schools of all kinds during the year was 120; increase 
I of pupils, 4,172; in amount of school contributions of 
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all kinds, $49,618 — more than ten times the increase for I France. — Far as the schools of France are still from 
1865. Since 1853 the increase has been, in schools, | overtaking the whole population, the progress made since 
i»474; in pupils, 98,526. There were 138 Protestant I 1829, a date immediately preceding Louis Philippe's 



Dissentient schools, with 4,467 pupils; and 59 Catholic 
schools, with 1,433 pupils. — American Ed. Monthly. 

Peabody Educational Fund. — At the last semi-an- 
nual meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Peabody 
Southern Education Fund, held in New York, the fol- 
lowing gentlemen were present : Ex-Governor William 
Aiken, of South Carolina; George N. Eaton, of Mary- 
land ; ex-Governor Clifford, of Massachusetts ; W. M. 
Evarts, of New York; ex-Governor Hamilton Fish, of 
New York; Chas. M. McAllister, of Philadelphia; 
Bishop Charles P. Mcllvaine, of Ohio ; Peabody Russell. 



reign, and M. Guizot's education bill, seems very great. 
In 1829 there were 30,796 primary schools in France; 
now there are 69,699, independently of 32,000 adult 
classes — a kind of school not then thought of — and 3,572 
infant schools, another which, though thought of then, 
was in operation in so few instances that no note of it 
was taken in the statistics of the time. The middle 
class schools have also increased, though not by any 
means to the same extent. Again, in 1829, there was 
no free trade in education, no schools were allowed ex- 
cept those of government ; now there is perfect freedom 



of the various localities visited in furthering the enter- 
prise. Dr. Scars have been for the last six months engaged 
in travelling through North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama and Tennessee, 
conferring with prominent gentlemen on the best plans 
of promoting the objects of this magnificent donation, 
and addressing the people on the subject of education and 
free schools. He has everywhere been met with expres- 
sions of dbtinguished consideration, and at Memphis and 
other large places has been received with public demon- 
strations, and formally tendered the fi'eedom of the city. 



of Massachusetts; ex-Governor Graham, of North Caro- ! *»" every grade of education except the highest; that is, 
lina, and Samuel Wetmore, of New York. The main any Frenchman may, certain conditions required by law 
business before the meeting has been the receiving and ' *" the interest of health and morality being fulfilled, open 
consideration of the regular semi-annual report of the I » primary school, or any higher school short of the 
General Agent, the Rev. Dr. Sears, of Virginia, late I highest, or those doing what we would call university work. 
President of the Brown University, and the authorizing The church has kept pace with the school. In 1829, 
of the necessary appropriations for carrying out the pur- the number of Roman Catholic Churches in France was 
poses for which the fund has been given, for the ensuing j *9»959» "ow it is 42,124. 

six months. The report read gives a detailed resume of I Libraries. — There are in all the libraries of France 
the labors of the General Agent since the last meeting ' 6,233,000 volumes. Great Britain possesses only 1,7 72,- 
of the Board, and the measure of progress that has been 1 ^^o volumes in all its libraries. Italy possesses 4,150,- 
madc in the establishment of educational institutions ' 000 volumes in all its libraries ; the volumes are, for the 
throughout the Southern States. It gaves also a highlyand ' '"ost part, very valuable, old books on theological and ec- 
satisfactory and encouraging description of the earnest j clcsiastical subjects ; there are few modern works among 
efforts which had been everywhere made by the citizens \ them. Austria possesses 2,488,000 volumes in its libraries; 

Prussia, 2,040,000 volumes; Russia, 824,000 volumes; 
Bavaria, 1,268,500 volumes; Belgium, 510,000 volumes 
in all its libraries. These figures would, if added to- 
gether, show the total number of volumes in all the 
libraries of Europe to be about 20,000,000 volumes. To 
read their titles, allowing one minute to each title, would 
take a man nearly 138,889 days, or nearly 400 years. 

Prefondekancx or Female Teachers. — It is gener- 
ally admitted that women are naturally better fitted than 
men for the delicate work of teaching the younger pupils 
in our schools. It is almost as generally admitted that 
He refers in terms of commendation to the courtesy and ' they are, as a rule, quite as successful as men are with 
efficient co-operation of the various local school authori- ; the older children. Nevertheless, there is a very general 
ties, especially mentioning the name of the Sute School ; popular indisposition to pay them, as teachers, in just pro- 
Superintendent of Louisiana. The policy of the Trustees | portion to the amount and value of the work they do. 
in distributing the aid of which they are dispensors is to ' This is strikingly manifested in the following statistics, 
make the citizens of the localities where the schools are ' condensed from an interesting paper lately published in 
established co-operators in the work, by making their do- ' the Tribune. The averages of monthly wages no doubt 
nations conditional upon the raising of equal or propor- ! exaggerate the relative difference between the pay of the 
tional amounts by subscription, assessment, or otherwise, ' two classes, since the men, for the most part, occupy what 
in the vicinities. Communication is established and ! ^^^ considered the higher positions, and consequently re- 
maintained with the various State Superintendents of i ceive the greater pay. Yet, making due allowance for 
Education, and thus the funds are disbursed through au- \ that, the discrepancy between the wages of male and 
thorized and responsible channels. , female teachers is much too great to be consistent with 

^, , , y . r L WT • J o - . I justice. According to the last census, there were in the 

The school population of the United States .s about ! (j„it,d States 150,14. teachers, of whom 100,000 were 
five millions, for whom it « said ao,ooo,ooo text-books ; ^<,„,„. i„ ,„^, ^f ,y,^ states the proportion of women 
are required, at a cost of $18,000,000. j ^^^^^^ j, ^^j,, ^^^^^^ j^ Massachusetts there are six 

The donations to the various colleges and universities | times as many female teachers as males. In Vermont, 
of America during the last year amount to .'?3, 100,000. ' the proportion is five to one, and in Iowa, three to one. 
There are said to be five hundred American students j }^ ^^« ^^^^^ ^'f'" the preponderance of female teachers 
attending German universities. i 's most marked. In Chicago there are 24 men to 241 

Preparations are making in England to establish a col- "^^"^^^'^ |" Cincinnati, 60 to 324; in Milwaukie, 14 to 
lege foryoung women, the buildings to cost about .^150,- j 7°' ^ % ^^"'^ ^^' '« '^ i?J' S^" Francisco, 25 to 183. 
000. It is to be located between London and Cambridge. ' [" the Eastern States the difference .s increased : Boston 

_..-. .. ''i has only 67 men to c6f; women: Providence, 9 to 142: 

Russia has sixty-eight agncultur;d schools and colleges. Brooklvn, 27 to 510; Philadelphia, 81 to 1,263; Balti- 
One of these has a farm of three thousand acres. ; ^^re, '^z to 335 ; and Washington, 4 to 56. Louisville 

Brazil. — The Rev. J. C. Fletcher has been commis- \ has 29 male teachers to 103 women. In this city, in 
sioned to collect information in regard to school systems ' the year i860, three-quarters of the public school teach- 
in the United States, with a view to a similar organiza- ' ers were women. In 1866 there were only 178 males 
tion in Brazil. ; out of over 2,coo teachers, and the relative number have 
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since remained about the same. The cause of this re- 
maricablc disproportion is simply that teaching docs not 
afford as good an opening for men as other occupations; 
and as people will always seek for the best attainable pay 
and •employment, this field has almost been abandoned to 
women. — N. T. Teacher. 

Philadelphia Polytechnic College. — During the past 
year the Polytechnic College has occupied more commo- 
dious buildings, and is now in a flourishing condition. At 
the last annual commencement, addresses were delivered 
by Gustavus Rundk, Esq., and Tittan J. Coffee, Esq., 
who spoke oi the pride which the graduates should take 
in the College. Dr. Kennedy, the President of the Col- 
lege, then conferred the degrees on the following gradu- 
ates : Bachelor of Mine Engineering — E. H. Huges, 
North Carolina; Samuel Hunt, Penna.; Wm. JuUifFc, 
Virginia; Richard Lewis, Penna.; J. R. Vancelin, Pa. 
On Lubricators — Murray Bacon, Penna. Bachelor Civil 
Engineering — J. S. Bishop, New Jersey. Tubular 
Bridging — Alfred Augustus Curtis, Del. ; Henry Fried- 
ley, Penna.; B. F. Howell, New Jersey; S. H. Ladd, 
New Jersey ; W. H. Mund, Penna. ; E. V. Munioz, 
Cuba; S. H. Allphant, Penna. Tunneling Rocks — A. 
M. Shuster, New Jersey; J. E. Thropp, Penna.; B. B. 
Vandusen, Penna.; A. D. Wright, Penna. The Mas- 
ter's degree was conferred upon the following graduates 
of three years' standing : Master of Mine Engineering — 
John Price Wetherell, Mining Engineer, Mahanoy City, 
Penna. Masters of Civil Engineering — Jonathan R. 
Jones, Civil Engineer, Conshohocken, Penna.; Henry 
H. Corson, Civil Engineer, Pottstown, Penna. 

The want of preparation of many applicants for ad- 
mission to the Polytechnic College has led to the estab- 
lishment, in Montgomery county, of the Preparatory 
School, which is now open to youth, whether they desire 
subsequently to pursue the College course or not. The 
object of the school is to train thoroughly in the elemen- 
tary branches of education, and thereby to qualify students 
to prosecute more profitably advanced Scientific and Tech- 
nical courses. The buildings are attractive and conve- 
nient. They contain twenty-four dormitories, the requi- 
site school and class-rooms, and accommodations for the 
Principal and his family, who, with the students, consti- 
tute one household. The spacious lawn and grounds are 
tastefully laid out, and in addition to other healthful ex- 



ercises, students participate in the care and cultivation of 
a large garden of ornamental plants. 

Germany. — The Teachere' Association in Chemnitz 
has issued a memorial looking to a reform of school 
affairs. Four topics are considered : i . The position of 
the School. 2. Its outer and inner organization. 3. 
The education and installation of teachers. 4. Their 
rights. Under the first head, the memorial, while not 
attempting to decide whether the school should be a State 
or Communal institution, evidently leans to the latter. It 
endorses compulsory attendance, and demands the sepa- 
ration of the School from the Church. Those parent* 
who fail to educate their children are to be punished, — 
they must be compelled, until they are educated enough 
to compel themselves. 

In the Prussian Parliament, F. Harkort complains that 
although the greatest liberality has been shown toward the 
heroes in the late war, a smaller amount has been appro- 
priated for the schools than in 1S67. In 1863-65 the 
military budget was 17,000,000 thaler, the population in- 
creased from sixteen to nineteen millions ; the budget tor 
all schools about 73,000 thaler.. "This happens in an 
intelligent State, v/hich has 35,000 teachers and 3,000,- 
000 school children." The number of uneducated re- 
cruits has doubled since 1844. The Normal Schools 
have but few pupils, and in Licgnitz ninety-one teachers 
were lacking in 18 61. 

The city of Danzig has sent in a petition, demanding : 
I. The separation of the School from the Church, a. 
A higher standard of education in the Common School. 
3. The same in regard to the Teachers' Seminaries. 4. 
The division of pupils in the Common Schools into such 
classes that no teacher shall be obliged to teach more than 
fifty to sixty children. 5. The control of the schools to 
be in the hands of local ofBcers, and not of the State. 
6. The schools entirely free. 7. The State to be respon- 
sible for the support of the schools. 8. The teachers to 
have a sufTicient salary and pension fixed by law. 

The 1 6th General Meeting of German Teachers took 
place at Hildesheim, June loth, nth, 12th and 13th, 
1868. There were 710 teachers present, 500 of whom 
belonged to the Kingdom of Prussia. In the main as- 
semblage, the following were among the papers read ; 
On the Formation of Character; On the Principles of 
School Legislation at present; Popular Superstition and 
the School ; and School Statistics. — Michigan Teacher. 
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DOCUMENTS RECEIVED. 



Annual Catalogue of Franklin and Marshall College j 
for 1867-8. I 

General Catalogue of Marshall College, Franklin and ■ 
Marshall College, and the Theological Seminary of the '; 
German Reformed Church. 

Catalogue and Circular of Shrewsbury Academy, York ■ 
county, Penna. 

Annual Report of the President of the Teachers' In- i 
stitute of the City and County of Philadelphia for 1868. > 

Teachers' Advocate for October, 1868. 1 

Address of General O. O. Howard on the Educational 
Interests of the South. 

Journal of Education, Quebec, Canada. ; 

Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public In- ■ 
struction of the State of New York for 1868. i 



Programme of the Bucks County Teachers' Institute 
for 1868. 

Catalogue of the Teachen' Institute of Washington 
county for 1867. 

APPOINTMENT OF CO. SUPERINTENDENT. 

Alfred W. Larrabee, of Great Bend, Susquehanna 
county, has been appointed County Superintendent, in 
place of W. W. Watson, resigned. Mr. Larrabee was 
recommended for appointment by the retiring Superin- 
tendent, the principal county officers and many leading 
citizens. 

- -♦ -- 

DIRECTORS AT INSTITUTES. 



Directors are urged to attend the Teachers' Institutes 
of their respective counties. In many counties a special 
day has been appointed, on which matters of interest to 
directors will be considered. If invited to be preaent on 
a certain day, directors who have an interest in the schools 
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under their charge can hardly find an excuse sufficient to 
kcep^ them away. There are very important questions 
relating to school affairs, which directors and teachers can 
consider profitably together. Among these, may be named 
questions relating to school grounds, school houses, school 
furniture, school apparatus, uniformity of text-books, em- 
ployment of teachers, grading schools, attendance of 
pupils, school visitation, &c., &c. Besides, it is well for 
directors to inform themselves as to what is done at the 
Institutes. If directors allow the schools to be closed, 
and the teachers to attend the Institutes, many persons 
will be apt to consider it their duty to sec whether the 
districts receive an equivalent, and this they can do best 
liy attending the Institutes themselves. 

For these reasons it is hoped that hundreds of direc- 
tors will be found at the Institutes the present season par- 
ticipating in the exercises, and adding interest to them. 

- ♦ - 

PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 



INSTITUTES. 



NO. 


NAME. 


COUNTY. 




201 Mary F. Eaton.... 


. Allegheny Citv, Allegheny Co. 


202 E. M. StiU 


.Allegheny Citv, " 


<i 


203 E. M. Mould 


. Arsenal, " 


«< 


2C4{Mary J. Thompson. 


. Pittsburgh, " 


« 


205 


Francis M. Johnston. Parnassus, Westmoreland 


« 


206 


Helen Rcnivick. .. 


..Allegheny Citv, Allegheny " 


207 


J. P. Andrews 


.Allegheny City, " 


« 


208 


M. C. Manspeaker. 


.Allegheny City, «* 


(f 


209 


Rachel B. Crooks.. 


. Allegheny City, ** 


t( 


210 


Joseph M. Logan.. 


.Allegheny City, " 


« 


211 


Merianne Smith. . . 


.Allegheny Citv, " 


" 


212 


John B. Irvin 


. Pittsburgh, " 


(( 


213 


Samuel F. Patterson 


.Arsenal, " 


i( 


214 


E. J. Burrowes. . .. 


. Agricultural College, Centre " 


215 
216 


Sallie J. Keller 


. Boalsburg, " 
• Hazleton, Luzerne 


« 


John N. Porter.... 


(C 


217 


Patrick Martin 


. Hazleton, " 


(( 


218 


Sam. H. Headlcv.. 


.Jolieytown, Greene 


(( 


219 


R. S. Gates 


. Manheim, Lancaster 


(( 


220 


Jeremiah Truttchey.Stroudsburg, Monroe 


<i 


221 


Maggie L. Hart.. . . 


.Armagh, Indiana 


(( 


222 


Lucy M. McNeil.. . 


.Pittsburgh, Allcghenv 


(( 


"3 


Gcnnie M. Allen. . 


. Pittsburgh, " 


(i 


224 


Hattie M. Lewis... 


. Pittsburgh, « 


(( 


22;; 


Reuben Jacobv .... 


.Richmond, Northampton 


(( 


226 


J. A.Campbell.... 


. Freemansburg, " 


ti 


227 


Ella B. Ellis 


.Providence, Luzerne 


(( 


228 


Carrie Pease 


. Providence, " 


<( 


229 


David R. Brubakcr 


.Bainbridge, Lancaster 


(( 


2:jo 


J. E. Moore 


. Green Tree, Alleghenv 


t( 


231 


Wm. A. Johnston. 


.Allcghenv, " 


(i 


^'-h^ 


Maggie McCreight. 


. Pittsburgh, " 


14 


-35 


M. J. McCracken.. 


. Pittsburgh, " 


{( 


234 


Jennie Ralston 


. Pittsburgh, " 


€< 


"-3S 


Caroline Davis 


. Pittsburgh, " 


(( 


236 


Henry G. Squires. . 


. E'ittbburgh, " 


(( 


~3" 


Marv C. HaNS 


. Allegheny, " 


i( 


2-^8 


Marv M. Creight... 


. Pitt.^burgh, " 


»» 


= 39 
240 


V^erbena Burns .... 


.Pittsburgh, " 
.Brownsville, Favctte 


« , 


Sarah C. Osborne. . 


<( 


241 


Elvira Gadd 


.Uniontown, " 


li 


242 


Thomas P. Coulter 


.Brownsville, ** 


(C 


=4^ 


Abrm. W. Shuman 


.Safe Harbor. Lam aster 


t( 


244 


Hiram F. Pierce. . . 


. Strashwrg, " 


<( 


=4S 


Newell Leonard 


.Wells, Bradford 


u ' 


246 


Leonard H. Eaton.. 


. Allegheny, Allegheny 


«{ , 


247 


Wm. L. Balentine.. 


.Churchtown, Lancaster 


(( 


248 


Wm. C. Shuman.. 


.Columbia, Lancaster 


C( 


249 


Rachel Ewing 


.Arsenal, Alleghenv 


(i 


250 


Eva M. Simpson. . . 


. Pittjlnirgh, " 


« 



Chester West Chester October 26th. 

Clearlicld Clearfield October 26th. 

Indiana Indiana October 26th. 

Warren .Sugar Grove November 3d. 

Lancaster Lancaster November 9th. 

Lawrence .New Castle November 9th. 

Venango Franklin November 9th. 

Adams Gettysburg November 9th. 

Franklin Chambersburg November 1 6th. 

Potter Lewisville November 17th. 

Schuylkill Pottsvillc November 1 7th. 

Montgomery. . . . .Norristown November 23rd. 

Cumberland. Mechanicsburg November 23rd. 

MiiHin Lewistown November 23rd. 

Cameron Emporium November 24th. 

Mercer Greenville November 24ch. 

Delaware Media November 30th. 

Lehigh AUentown December 7th. 

Lycoming Muncy December 7th. 

Huntingdon Huntingdon December 14th. 

Forest. Tionesta December 1 5th. 

Pcrr}' New Bloomlield December 21st. 

Northampton .... Easton December 21st. 

Washington Washington December 21st. 

Somerset Somerset December 21st. 

Fayette Uniontown December 2i5t. 

Centre December 28th. 

Snyder Frecburg December 2Sth. 

Blair Hollidaysburg December zSrh. 

Clarion Clarion January i8th. 

-♦ 

MR. BOYD'S ENGAGEMENTS. 



Mr. S. G. Boyd int'orms the Department, under date 
of September 25th, that he has engagements as t'ollaws : 

Luzerne October 19th. 

Franklin November 1 6th. 

Montgomery , November 23rd. 

Lehigh December 7th. 

Fayette December 21 at. 

He is prepared to make other engagements. 

SH.ALL TEACHERS BE ALLOWED THE TIME 
TO ATTEND IN.STITUTES. 

In many counties the custom of allowing teachers the 
time to attend the jnnual County Institute has became 50 
common, that little is ever said concerning the matter. 
Wherever it is a mooted oucition, however, the best plan 
is to .settle it by contract at the beginning of the term. 

The following, among other reasons, it is thought, 
should induce directors to grant the fne da\b named in 
tlie law to teachers in their employ : 

1. TJie law concerning Institutes provides as fc»llow> : 
"That all Bt)irds of Directors may allow the teachers in 
their cmpl.iv the privilege of attending such Institutes 
without nuking any deduction from their salaries." If 
this provision oi' law i«j not considered imperative as to the 
duty of director.-, it should be considered as having the 
<!ame moral force. No one can read the law without see- 
ing that the Legislature wished that teaciiers should ha\e 
accorded to them the privilege named in the act. 

2. No teacher can attend a well conducted In.-titute 
without being benefitted, an»l in turn brnrhrting hi- pu- 
pils. The amount of this benefit i.^ in a large majority 
of cases more than an equivalent for the loss of time. It 
teachers were better paid, the argument would not be so 
strong, but tb.e expense they are necejc>arily at in attend- 
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ing the Institute is a sufficient burden upon them, with- 
out compelling them to lose the time they are absent from 
school. 

3. A Teachers' Institute is not intended to benefit 
teachers alone; it is intended to eonfer its benefits upon 
the whole community. Citizens of all professions take 
part in its proceedings, and derive piofit from its delibera- 
tions. It seems proper, therefore, that teachers ought not 
to be expected to bear all the losses attending the holding 
of the meetings of such bodies. 

— - - ^ — - -. - 

TO SECRETARIES OF SCHOOL BOARDS. 

Secretaries of School Boards will confer a favor upon 
this Department, and quite likely do a good thing for the 
schools of their districts, if they will call the attention of 
the boards, of which they are members, to the following 
articles heretofore published in the official columns of the 
School Journal : An article on ** Longer School Terms ^* in 
the June number; an article on " Teachers^ Salaries^^ in 
the August number ; and an article on " District Super- 
vision " in the October number. 

These articles contain matter which is deemed just now 
of much importance, and it is very desirable that they be 
not overlooked. 



ITEMS FROM REPORTS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1868. 

Adams. — Owing to the extremely low wages paid in a 
number of districts, teachers arc scarce. Some 25 schools 
arc still vacant. 

Beaver. — In Marion District, all the houses have been 
furnished with good desks. The School Directors of 
Rochester borough, finding that their school-house had 
become too small, put an addition to it 48x35 feet, two 
stories high, making four school rooms, each 35x24 feet, 
at a cost of about $4,000. They now have a first-class 
public school building. 

Blair. — Superintendent examined 171 applicants; 4 
received Professional Certificates; 149, Provisional Cer- 
tificates, and 18 were rejected. 

Bradford. — The Superintendent held three Institutes : 
number of members at three places, 378. Assistance was 
given by Messrs. Allen, Colt, Coburn and Houck. 

Cambria. — A large number of our districts have de- 
cided to grade wages according to certificates. Wages in 
the rural districts will vary from 25 to 40 dollars per 
month. Teachers are scarce with us. 

Cameron. — The Directors of Grove township are build- 
ing a good and commodious school-house. Gibson, Lum- 
ber, Portage and Shippen are paying better salaries to 
teachers than formerly. Gibson will have seven months 
school this year; last year only four. 

Little Cameron is on the move, and her motto is " still 
onivard.^^ 

Clinton. — We have opened eight schools in Lock 
Haven. The higher grades will not begin until late 
in the fall, on account of our new school building not 
being completed. 

Cumberland. — Teachers are very scarce. I am not sure 
that our schools are quite all filled, and some of those 
now filled have inferior teachers. 

Erie. — One district has ventured to change the division 
of the school year, and now has but one term of five 
months. It is hoped that this will induce adjoining towns 
to do the same. 

Erie City. — The attendance of the pupils for the month 

has been better than during any previous month. Four 

Btf cent, better than the corresponding month of last 

The teachers receive a premium for good attendance 



Fayette. — The fall session of the County Normal School 
closed September 18. The school is in charge of an able 
corps of^^teachers. Good buildings are being erected in 
many districts of the county, and Directors aje urging the 
adoption of a higher standard of qualifications on the part 
of teachers. Salaries have been increased considerably. 
Lancaster. — The Superintendent visited 44 schools in 
Lancaster city. They are in good condition for the time 
they have been operation. 

The State Normal School has opened with a large 
number of students. The accommodations are more 
ample and better since the large addition has been made 
to the buildings. 

Franklin and Marshall College opened the fall term 
with an increased number of students. The opening ad- 
dress was delivered by Rev. Wm. N. Nevin. 

Lebanon. — A general interest seems to be manifested 
in school matters. Full Boards of Directors and quite a 
number of citizens were present at many of the examina- 
tions. Schools open with cheering prospects for the coming 
session. ^^ 

Lycoming. — Quite a perceptible improvement has been 
made by the teachers in United States History since last 
examined. Teachers' salaries will range fi-om thirty to 
thirty-five dollars. Not less than^/y teachers will have 
to be imported from other counties. 

Northampton. — The Superintendent is engaged in making 
preparations for the County Institute, which is to be held 
in Easton, December 21. 

Perry. — Rye and Penn townships will have five months 
each. The former pays thirty and the latter from forty 
to forty-five dollars per month. Five new houses will be 
completed for school the coming winter. 

Pittsburgh.— TotaX receipts of the Central Board of Ed- 
ucation, $100,797.12; expenditures, $94,268.03; bal- 
ance, $7,529.09. 

Salaries paid ward teachers, $64,215.01. 
Salaries paid High School teachers, $5,740.00. 
Number of males in High School, 61 ; females, xoi ; 
average attendance of males, 47 ; females, 64 ; average 
percentage of attendance, 92. 

We are arranging for the establbhment of a training 
school in the city, and a strong efifort is being made to- 
ward {he erection of a High School building. 

Pottsville, — Whole number of scholars, i , 599 ; average 
number, 1,316; percentage of attendance for month, 83; 
percentage of attendance for term, 76; number of visits 
by the Superintendent during month, 112; visits by Di- 
rectors, 12. 

Scranton. — The schools are in successful operation. 
Venango. — The Venango City Schools opened on the 
14th. Both the Principal and First Assistant are gradu- 
ates of State Normal Schools. 

Warren. — The Conewangi Directors have concluded to 
establish a District Institute. The first meeting was at- 
tended by six teachers and two directors. 

Westmoreland. — ^The Superintendent examined 375 ap- 
plicants for certifier tes ; nearly two-thirds were males ; 
number rejected, 40, In some localities there u still con- 
siderable opposition manifested towards employing female 
teachers. The examinations were well attended by Di- 
rectors, generally full Boards, and by quite a number of 
citizens. The good work is rapidly moving along. 

Tork. — The small number of applicants rejected is the 
result of a notice given last year to those who held "pro- 
test certificates '* allowed to improve themselves during 
the year or to "quit the business." Very few presented 
themselves who had not attended school or studied closely 
at home. Our schools are not all supplied, but the re^ 
jected ones and similar material shall not rob tbe children^ 
parents and State by my sanction. 



Soldiers' Orphans' Schools. 



CONDENSED TABULAR STATEMENT. 



The following tabular statement exhibits the location of the institutions receiving and maintaining soldiers' orphans 
at the expense of the State, together with the number of orders issued, admissions, discharges, deaths, and present 
strength of each and of all, as shown by the books of this Department on the 30th of September, 1868. 
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Original Communications. 

GET DEFINITE KNOWLEDGE. within the reach of those who are journeying 

on the road to scholastic attainments, let us 

The above caption is found at the head of look a little at the facilities now afforded for 
one of the selections in a late issue of the your- 1 acquiring the knowledge of a single science at 



na/; and as the successful application of the 
injunction materially depends upon the means 



the present time, and those presented to the 
minds of pupils about 60 years ago. 
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At or near the period last named, a gentle- 
man having several children to educate, and wish- 
ing that they should obtain some knowledge ofj 
geography, took occasion, when in Philadel- 
phia, to call at a book store and inquire for an 
atlas. He was told by the proprietor, who 
cast a significant glance at the enquirer, (on dis- 
covering him to be a countryman,) that they 
kept atlases, but they were "high" — the price 
being ten dollars, A copy was procured and 
taken home, but it proved much like the ele- 
phant won at the raffling — the owner knew not 
what to do witli it, nor did any of his family 
or friends! This collection of maps, besides 
the hemispheres, contained the three grand di- 
visions of the Eastern Continent and of Europe, 
according to the divisions at the time. There 
were separate maps of the British Isles and of 
some other countries best known, as France, 
Spain, Italy, Germany, Sec, &c. There were 
the thirteen original States and a large map in- 
cluding said States and what was called the 
Western Territory. But this gave no more 
definite knowledge of the Great West than of 
territories in the moon. How could it, when 
even the western part of Pennsylvania was 
mainly a wilderness! 

There were at that early period no globes to 
be found — at least those which could find ac- 
cess to ordinary schools ; and, as to either teach- 
ers or pupils delineating the form of a globe 
on a plain surface, and drawing the correspond- 
ing lines of measurement on such a surface — if 
such a thought had ever found its way into a 
teacher's brains, it was never carried into prac- 
tice in the school room. And the very thought 
of people living on the other side of the globe, 
and walking on it with their feet opposite to 
ours, was a thought entirely beyond conception ! 
But it is now a idea familiar to the minds 
of many children 10 vears of age. 

The magnetic globe, now so common in 
many schools, very clearly illustrates the situ- 
ation of our antipodes — for, if the teacher ex- 
plains to his pupils that the attraction of gravi- 
tation, in confining bodies to the earth on all 
sides, must produce an influence exactly like 
that of a magnet, in attaching to the surface of 
an artificial globe, they have the idea of the 
antipodes at once, by supposing, from any 
position on its surface, a line to be drawn di- 
rectly through the globe's centre to the oppo- 
side side. But where magnetic globes are not 
at hand, the idea may be made very familiar 
by a common hemisphere map. Here the op- 
posite portions of the circle, made by a line 
passing through its centre, represent opposite 
sides of the globe, from which we have a gen- 
eral idea of Antipodes, to any portion of its 



I surface. But there is a little instrument of in- 
j valuable service in representing a globular sur- 
j face on a black-board, or on a paper, allotted 
I to the delineation of a map of a hemisphere. 
1 I allude to the hemisphere globe, which is 
I merely a globe cut in two — one-half rcpresent- 
1 ing the Eastern Continent, as generally depicted 
I on a globe, and the other the Western. These 
; sections of a globe are attached by a hinge, so 
! that they can be spread open. Then we have 
i two surfaces for plain hemispheres of the oppo- 
; site continents. Thus, the idea of delineating 
! a globular surface, or one which is perfectly 
j flat, is no longer a mystery; for we see in the 
I inside of the globe, opposite to the Eastern 
! Continent (on the round surface) the Western, 
I and via versa. Close the hinge of your hemi- 
! sphere, and you see the extreme sections of 
I your map of the world brought together — the 
j most westerly part of America and easterly of 
i Asia brought into actual contact, and 180 de- 
I grees of longitude passed over by shutting the 
i sections of your globe ! 

j The above is merely a specimen of the 
i appliances now in frequent use in all schools 
I where the instructors have the resources adc- 
I quate to the requirements of their profession. 
! With such teaching, a pupil must be dull, in- 
! deed, if he fails to obtain "definite knowledge." 
j In Geography, he has his miniature earth with 
1 its sections, adapted either to exemplify its 
i delineation in its real form, or as a plane ; and, 
I in either view, an idea is clearly given, and the 
' mysteries of science are brought down to the 
I comprehension of youthful minds, that apprc- 
\ ciate the wisdom of the injunction, "Know 
I well what you know." humanitas. 



ON STUDY. 



The ends aimed at in all intellectual eflbrts 
may be comprehended under two general heads: 
First, the acquirement of actual knowledge; 
second, the discipline of the mind. Both oi" 
these ends should ever be kept in view. It is 
a too common idea that the acquirement of 
knowledge, no matter how, disciplines the mind. 
Discipline of the mind, however, results from 
the methods employed in the acquirement of 
knowledge. It is possible for a person to pos- 
sess a large amount of knowledge, and yet have 
acquired no real discipline of mind. It is one 
thing to knozv, another to telL To possess know- 
ledge is quite different from the ability to use it. 
Preliminary to the presentation of suggestions 
on methods of study, I will advert to some of 
the negative faults which characterize the teach- 
ing of many, and which may be considered as 
positive faults on the part of pupils. 
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1 . Want of System. — There are teachers who 
make no attempt to present any rules for the 
guidance of pupils in studying. It is hoped 
that such teachers are few, and are growing 
daily less. The fault is radical, and the reme- 
dy must be of a corresponding character. 

2. IFant of Knowledge on the part of the 
Teacher, — It is a fact, and a lamentable one, 
that many teachers have never reduced their 
own studies to any system, and from a want of 
knowledge are, of course, totally unable to give 
any instruction to pupils on the subject. Teach- 



manifest to need further comment ih this con- 
nection. 

6. Committing Words to Memory Without 
Reference to their Meaning. — Whole pages are 
frequently committed to memory by pupils that 
to them consist only of meaningless words. 
Although this habit is so pernicious, it is one 
with which teachers have to deal constantly 
and persistently in order to overcome. Young 
pupils are seldom governed by principles de- 
duced from reasoning and experience, but act 
the rather from impulse. Teachers are thus 



ers oi this class should either be brought to a ; often deceived in that they consider some of 
sense of their defect in this respect, with a de- j the most simple rules for the guidance of pupils 



sire to remedy it, or else the fact should be 
made manifest to them that they have mistaken 
their vocation. 

3. Want of Thoroughness, — Severe applica- 
tion is not a characteristic of an undisciplined 
mind. Young pupils, therefore, seldom at- 
tempt thoroughness in study only as its impor- 
tance is shown and insisted upon by the teach- 
er. Thoroughness in study is a point which I 
cannot well be dwelt upon too much or too | 
often. It would seem as though a mere refer- 
ence to this principle were sufficient. But ob- , 

servation shows that pupils are frequently al- . less, be carefully corrected by the teacher, 
lowed to "finish "a study when their knowledge I By attention to the foregoing principles, a 
of it is of a verity, but the shallowest and most \ systematic method of study would necessarily 
sciolistic. Real strength and discipline of mind j follow; but as a further aid, a ^tw suggestions 
is to be gained by a few things thoroughly I will be given tending more directly to the ob- 



so self-evident, that they need not be fre- 
quently mentioned and illustrated, when the ac- 
tual facts are, that they are habitually disre- 
garded. Of such a character is the one I have 
just mentioned, and which cannot be kept too 
constantly before the minds of pupils. 

Many other minor faults might be noticed, 
such as moving the lips, habit of rocking the 
body backwards and forwards, assuming un- 
gainly and injurious positions of the body, &c., 
while studying, to which it is hardly necessary 
to call attention, but which should, neverthe- 



learned, rather than by many imperfectly ac- 
quired. Teachers knowing and feeling this 
fact will often be censured for keeping back 
students by those who assume superior know- 
ledge in everything pertaining to teaching. 
Such, however, are difficulties that the teacher 
meets determinedly if he aims at true success. 

4. Studying for the Recitation, — A pride on ^ 
the part of pupils in making a good appearance ' 
in the recitation class is certainly commend- | 
able ; but they should be taught that the object 
of study does not stop here. It is very true, • 
that to all pupils it is not possible to make en- ! 
tirely clear the ultimate ends to be reached ; j 
yet the judicious teacher, by proper effort, car \ 
so direct their studies that desirable results w''l \ 
be dbtained. Recitation is rather a means than . 
an end, and should be so considered, both by j 
teachers and pupils. I 

5. Studying the Entire Lesson at Once, — It is • 
a very common practice with pupils to attempt 
to commit to memory the entire lesson for a 
day at one effort. The whole lesson will be 
read and re-read, and no definite conception of 
any particular portion attained. That teachers 
should not more frequently endeavor to cor- 
rect this fault, is a matter of surprise. The 
disadvantage of this method of study is too 



ject to be accomplished. 

I . Every Teacher should have a Study Pro- 
gramme, — This should be made out as early as 
possible in the organization of the school. The 
manner in which a programme is arranged will, 
of course, be modified by the size of the 
school and the degree of advancement of the 
pupils. The plan, however, here proposed, 
can be easily adapted to almost any school. 
The following example of a progrrmme for 
th^ first hour in the afternoon will serve as an 
illustration : 



1:40 

2:00 



Gnmmar. 
Grammar. 
Grammar. 



STUDY PROGRAMME. 
B. C. 

Reading. Geography. 
Reading. 



Arithmetic. 



D 

Reading. 
Reading. 
Definitions. 



Arithmetic. Geography. 

It is taken for granted that the teacher has 
prepared a recitation programme. The one 
to correspond with the illustration of the study 
programme might be as follows : 

From 1:00 to 1:20 History. 
" 1:20 to 1:40 4th Reader. 
" 1:40 to 2:00 3d Reader. 
** 2:00 to 2:20 2d Reader. 

The school is divided into sections corres- 
ponding to the letters at the head of the study pro- 
gramme. For instance, those in section " A," 
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during the afternoon, recite in History and 
Grammar; section "B" in 4th Reader and 
Arithmetic: section "C" in 3d Reader and 
Geography ; section " D " in 2d Reader and 
Spelling. The programme shows that while 
section ''A" are reciting in History, section 
*< B *' are studying Reading, section "C" Ge- 
ography, &c. To make out such a programme 
requires considerable care and patience on the 
part of the teacher, but its advantages fully com- 
pensate for the labor necessary. When pre- 
pared, it should be posted in a place where it 
can be seen by the entire school, and its pro- 
visions strictly enforced. 

2. Subjects should be Studied by Topics, — 
There are but few lessons that cannot be con- 
veniently divided into topics, and more easily 
learned than without such division. This 
method of treating a subject has acquired an 
eminent and just popularity with progressive 
teachers. By the study of a branch in this 
way the pupil acquires a definiteness and com- 
prehensiveness of it, and a clear perception of 
the relation of the different parts one to the 
other and to the whole that can scarcely be 
attained in any other way. 

3. People should Study Ideas rather than 
Words, — This point has already been indirectly 
referred to, but its importance can not be too 
strenuously urged. The topical plan will aid 
much in developing this principle. And here 
I deem is the great underlying foundation for 
building an enduring superstructure. The habit 
of clearly, definitely and firmly grasping ideas 
before attempting to commit to memory the 
words in which they are clothed, is an invalua- 
ble one, and when formed in youth will be an 
element of almost certain success in after life. 

4. One Subject should be thoroughly Learned 
before the Pupil passes to Another, — Desultory 
study can never result in accurateness ; neither 
will it accomplish real discipline of the mind. 
Everything lost by such a course is desirable, 
while that which is gained is almost worthless. 
The intellectual powers are weakened, the 
memory rendered treacherous, and immethod- 
ical habits engendered. Yet but little attention 
is paid to these facts by teachers generally. If 
pupils are busily employed with their lessons, 
many teachers seem to consider that sufficient. 
The manner in which pupils study, however, is 
quite as important as the fact that they are thus 
engaged. 

5. Pupils should be taught the Importance of 
Locality and Association in Memorizing, — Every 
one knows that it is much more difficult to 
commit to memory a list of words unconnect- 
ed than it is when they are arranged in sen- 
tences. The association of an idea with the 



words connected is thus a powerful auxiliary in 
memorizing. In committing to memory proper 
names, or the words of a foreign language, great 
aid is frequently obtained by associating them 
with some familiar word or idea. Teachen 
furnish a practical illustration of this principle 
when- in teaching the alphabet they associate 
the letter T with something to drink, the let- 
ter O with the idea of soundness, &c. The 
committing of an acrostic to memory is ren- 
dered much easier by the known necessity of 
commencing the first word of each line with 
some particular letter, which forms a portion 
of a particular word. The names and order 
of the several colors of the rainbow can be 
given with less difficulty by fixing in the mind 
the word Vibgyor^ which is composed of the 
initial letters. In music the name of a note on 
a space is readily recalled by remembering that 
the letters of the several spaces form the word 
Face, Our ability to remember depends upon 
the strength or vividness of the impression, 
and that strength is increased by association. 
The aid which rhyme, by an association of 
similar sounds, gives to the memory is fre- 
quently exemplified. The names of the Books 
of the Bible, the Presidents of the United 
States, the Sovereigns of England, and the 
number of days in the different months are fa- 
miliar examples. Geography and Chronology, 
it is said, are the eyes of History. Events arc 
much better remembered when they are con- 
nected with some locality. In visiting the 
scenes of childhood after years of absence how 
every familiar spot recalls events that have 
seemingly been long forgotten : 

" Lulled in the countless chambers of the brain, 
Our thoughts are linked by many a hfdden chain ; 
Awake but one, and lo ! what myriads rise ; 
Each stamps its image as the other flies." 

In conclusion, the well known fact should be 
kept in mind that no definite principles can be 
laid down that will guide teachers or pupils at 
all times and in all cases. The intelligent 
teacher will ever see the necessity of adapt- 
ing his instruction to the circumstances and pe- 
culiarities of his immediate situation. 



A. M. MARTIN. 



RANDOM NOTES ON MUSIC. 



■The cabinet organ. 
Can music be disregarded when the pro- 
gramme of school duties is to be arranged? It 
should be held as equally essential with read- 
ing and penmanship, and the day is coming 
when the local school authorities — wiser than 
most of those at present entrusted with these 
interests — will inquire of the teacher who seeks 
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employment, " Do you sing ?" " Can you play 
on any instrument ?" " Can you give instruc- 
tion in vocal music?" These have long been 
questions familiar to applicants for positions in 
the public schools of Germany; and happy 
will be that era when they have grown equally 
familiar to the teachers of America. 

Horace Mann, who is usually regarded as an 
authority in educational matters, once wrote 
this: "If I were the father of a hm\\y, all the 
members of it should learn music. Almost all 
children have naturally good ears, and can catch 
tunes easily ; and, strange to say, they are able 
to master the mysteries of tune much better at 
an early age than they do later." The refining 
influence of music in the school-room and in 
the family circle none knew better than him- 
self. In an able address, which appears in the 
October issue of the School Journal^ Professor 
Edward Brooks says wisely, **A school song 
in the heart of a child will do as much for its 
character as a fact on its memory or a principle 
in its intellect." All leading educators agree as 
to the importance of this kind of instruction, 
and the universal love of music, manifested es- 
pecially by children, is the strongest evidence 
that their position, on this point at least, is not 
to be shaken. 

The wide world over, wherever human beings 
have hearts that pulsate quicker to the senti- 
ment of love or sympathy, or at thoughts of 
home and heaven, there the outgushing ten- 
derness reveals itself in song. Travelers tell 
us that in the mountains of the Tyrol, it is the 
beautiful custom of the women and children to 
come out, when it is bed-time, and sing their 
national songs until they hear their husbands, 
fathers and brothers answer them from the hills 
on their return home. On the shores of the 
Adriatic, also, such a custom prevails. There 
the wives of the fishermen come down about 
sunset and sing a melody. After the first stanza, 
they listen awhile for the answering strain from 
off the water, and continue to sing and listen 
till the well-known voices come borne upon the 
tide. How sweet to the weary fisherman, as 
the shadows gather round him, must be the 
songs of these loved ones to cheer him on, and 
how they strengthen — as does music every- 
where — the ties of affection that bind together 
these humble dwellings by the sea. 

Many writers have told of how in the camp, 
on the battle-field, and in the battle-fleet, — in 
hospitals, in transports, and in sacred services, — 
during our late rebellion, they have seen and 
felt the mighty influence of music in inspiring 
patriotism, rousing enthusiasm, and sustaining 
the spirit amid weariness and agony. A lady 
employed by one of the Commissions gives an 



item of her experience as followi : " In our even 
ing songs we were joined by the soldiers, who 
quickly gathered among us. As the shades of 
twilight deepened, and nothing but dim out- 
lines could be seen, the sob of many a manly 
breast was heard in the pauses of hymns, made 
familiar by the day school, the Sabbath-school, 
the family altar, and the sanctuary. One even- 
ing after a pause, we started the air, * Home, 
sweet home.* All joined in, except the sol- 
diers. They sat in silence, and a long, deep 
inspiration at the close explained the reason. 
One braver to speak than the rest, said, ' Ladies, 
the boys never sing that song. It unfits them 
for duty, and makes them homesick.' As we 
all know. Napoleon I., on that principle, for- 
bade che Swiss evening song, * Ranz des Vaches,' 
to be sung or played in the army. It paralyzed 
the arms and crushed the spirit of his Swiss 
soldiers. And to-day, the Marseilles Hymn 
sung in France makes Napoleon III. tremble 
on his imperial throne." 

Instances without number might be cited to 
show that everywhere the gift of music may 
be rendered one of the most precious blessings 
a kind Providence has conferred. But no ar- 
gument is needed on this point. It is safe to 
presume that most parents would be glad to 
have their children receive instruction here. 
Indeed, most intelligent parents, did they con- 
sult their own wishes, would take this advice 
of an eminent teacher : " In the first place you 
must endeavor to have your childien surround- 
ed by as much of a musical atmosphere as pos- 
sible. They should hear music of some kind 
j from their earliest infancy, and thus the culti- 
I vation of their perceptions will begin long be- 
i fore they are able to speak. Lord Bacon de- 
clared it as his conviction that he learned more 
before he was six years old than he did in all 
the rest of his life together. The mind of a 
young child is like a sponge; it is ready to re- 
ceive and absorb every thing with which it 
comes in contact. This law applies pre-emi- 
I nently to music, which is based more upon the 
! perceptions and the emotional nature than upon 
[ the intellect." 

! Music is also recognized as a stimulant to 
j mental exertion. And if in the case of the 
man of genius, why not, to a certain extent, in 
that of the pupil also at work upon his task ? 
D'Israeli,in The Literary Character, tells us that 
Al fieri often, before he wrote, prepared his 
mind by listening to music: "Almost all my 
tragedies were sketched in my mind either in 
the act of hearing music, or a few hours after," 
a circumstance which has been recorded of 
many others. Lord Bacon had music played 
in the room adjoining his study; Milton lis- 
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tencd to his organ for his solemn inspirations ; 
and music was even necessary to Warburton. 
A celebrated French preacher, Bourdaloue or 
Massillon, was once found playing on a violin, 
to screw his mind up to the pitch, preparatory 
to his sermon, which, within a short interval, 
he was to preach before the court. Curran's 
favorite mode of meditation was with his vio- 
lin in his hand ; for hours together he would 
forget himself, running voluntaries over the 
strings, while his imagination, in collecting its 
tones, was opening all his faculties for the 
coming emergency at the bar. 

There should then, for a hundred reasons, be 
"music everywhere;" and in all schools of pri- 
mary or advanced grade a teacher should be 
found who is able either to lead in singing or 
to perform on melodeon, organ or piano. The 
school of the future, without its musical instru- 
ment, will be regarded as incomplete in its 
equipment. This work is now going forward. 
The sale of good instruments to schools is 
steadily increasing. And these are furnished 
at prices that bring them within the reach of 
any good school in the country, whose patrons 
are intelligent, and where the teacher employed 
is progressive. 

In a large school, the instrument becomes 
the central feature of the exercise, guiding and 
controlling it, at the touch of the performer. 
And the best instrument of its class for school 
music is, without doubt, the Mason & Hamlin 
Cabinet Organ, now manufactured by the 
Mason & Hamlin Organ Company, 596 Broad- 
way, New York. These instruments are 
made in some sixtyJ^-difFerent styles, the best 
of which for the school-room is, we think, the 
double reed five-octave instrument, solid walnut 
case, which costs $170. So excellent is the 
reputation of these instruments that, while 
other manufacturers make deductions to schools 
and churches, these (except in the case of their 
new style of Metropolitan Organs) allow no 
discount, but retain the prices of the cabinet 
organs fixed and invariable, regarding them 
fully worth the figures at which they are held. 
An instructive article on ** The Piano in the 
United States," from the pen of James Parton, 
which appeared some months since in the At- 
lantic Monthly, contains several paragraphs in 
reference to this organ. He says: 

" The piano now has a rival in the United 
States in that fine instrument which has grown 
from the melodeon into the Cabinent Organ. 
We do not hesitate to say, that the cabinet or- 
gans of Messrs. Mason and Hamlin only need 
to be as generally known as the piano in order 
to share the favor of the public equally with 
it. It seems to us peculiarly the instrument for 



! men. We trust the time is at hand when it 
I will be seen that it is not less desirable for boys 
I to learn to play upon an instrument than girls; 
I and how much more a little skill in performing 
I may do for a man than for a woman ! A boy 
I can hardly be a perfect savage, nor a man a 
mere money-maker, who has acquired suffi- 
cient command of an instrument to play upon 
it with pleasure. How often, when we have 
been listening to the swelling music of the 
cabinet organs at the warerooms of Messrs. 
Mason and Hamlin, in Broadway, have we de- 
sired to put one of those instruments into every 
clerk's boarding-house room, and tell him to 
take all the ennui, and half the peril, out of his 
life by learning to play upon it ! No business 
man who works as intensely as we do, can keep 
alive the celestial harmonies within him, — ^no, 
nor the early wrinkles from his face, — without 
some such pleasant mingling of bodily rest and 
mental exercise as playing upon an instrument. 
"The simplicity of the means by which 
music is produced from the cabinet organ is 
truly remarkable. It is called a " reed" instru- 
ment ; which leads many to suppose that the 
canebreak is despoiled to procure its sound- 
giving apparatus. Not so. The reed employ- 
ed is nothing but a thin strip of brass with a 
tongue slit in it, the vibration of which causes 
the musical sound. One of the reeds, though 
it produces a volume of sound only surpassed 
by the pipes of an organ, weighs about an 
ounce, and can be carried in a vest-pocket. In 
fact, a cabinet organ is simply an accordeon of 
immense power and improved mechanism. 
Twenty years ago, one of our melodeon-makcrs 
chanced to observe that the accordeon pro- 
duced a better tone when it was drawn out 
than when it was pushed in; and this fact sug- 
gested the first great improvement in the me- 
lodeon. Before that time, the wind from the 
bellows, in all melodeons, was forced through 
the reeds. 

"At this point of development, the instru- 
ment was taken up by Messrs. Mason and 
Hamlin, who have covered it with improve- 
ments, and rendered it one of the most pleasing 
musical instruments in the possession of man- 
kind. When we remarked above, that the 
American piano was the best in the world, 
we expressed only the opinion of others; but 
now that we assert the superiority of the Ame- 
rican cabinet organ over similar instruments 
made in London and Paris, we are communi- 
cating knowledge of our own. Indeed, the 
superiority is so marked that it is apparent to 
the merest tyro in music. During the year 
1866, the number of these instruments pro- 
duced in the United States by the twent}^-five 
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manufacturers was about fifteen thousand, which 
were sold for one million six hundred thousand 
dollars, or a little more than one hundred dol- 
lars each. Messrs. Mason and Hamlin, who 
manufacture one-fourth of the whole number, 
produce fifty-five kinds, varying in power, 
compass and decoration, and in price from 
seventy-five dollars to twelve hundred. In the 
new towns of the great West, the cabinet 
organ is usually the first instrument of music 
to arrive, and, of late years, it takes its place 
with the piano in the fashionable drawing- 
rooms of the Atlantic States." 

This delightful instrument has borne off more 
than seventy highest premiums in this country; 
and at the recent World's Exposition in Paris, 
where were represented the finest instruments 
manufactured in Europe and America — all of 
them played upon and tested by many of the 
best musicians now living, — the superiority of 
this instrument was universally acknowledged, 
and to it the first-class gold medal was freely 
awarded. Within the last few months the vox 
humana or fan tremolo stop, a new and beauti- 
ful invention which combines several recent 
patents, has been added to some styles of their 
Cabinet Organs. It is operated by the ordi- 
nary action of the bellows, and we are assured 
that it is as durable as the instrument itself. In 
connection with the Automatic Swell (exclu- 
sively used in the Mason & Hamlin Cabinet 
Organ) it produces perhaps as near an approach 
to the peculiarly sympathetic and attractive 
quality of a fine human voice, as has yet been 
attained in any instrument. 

And, as their latest improved style of instru- 
ment, the Mason & Hamlin Organ Company 
is now making preparations for the manufacture 
of what will be known as Desk Organs — a 
novelty to all, but promising to be of great 
value to the teacher — a complete teacher's desk, 
with an organ so attached as to be out of the 
way, and yet ready at any moment for use. 
This instrument (four-octave, double reed) will 
be furnished at such moderate cost as will en- 
able many schools to obtain it that now regard 
the $170 five-octave organ beyond their reach. 
It will soon be offered to the public, and we 
shall look for it with much interest. * * 

PROFESSIONAL AND PERMANENT 
CERTIFICATES. 

We have for some time thought that some- 
thing might be said relative to Professional Cer- 
tificates. Not many years ago almost any per- 
son was permitted to teach school — competent 
or incompetent — who possessed the good will 
of the patrons, and it occasionally happened 



that " the master" could not attend to his school 
duties because of habitual indulgence in the use 
of ardent spirits. 

Before the establishment of the Superintend- 
ency, a justice of the peace, a lawyer, a min- 
ister, or any other man in the township, whom 
the Board of Directors chose to select, was 
considered competent to examine applicants for 
school. It was found that this kind of sieve 
did not do very clean sifting. A teacher's cer- 
tificate amounted to no more than a licence; it 
did not indicate the degree of knowledge which 
he possessed. If an incompetent teacher ap- 
plied to an incompetent Board, he was employ- 
ed either because the trustees were too ignor- 
ant to select, or too little concerned as to 
whether they have had a good teacher or not. 
General education was at a low ebb. 

To remedy this evil the Superintendency 
was established. Teachers within the same 
county were thereafter examined by an ofiicer, 
whose duty it should be to visit the schools 
and mark progress. This met with great op- 
position, at least in many places, ist. From 
the citizens who must pay their salary, and, 
2nd. From incompetent teachers who were 
obliged to seek a living in other pursuits. The 
design (which was excellent) was to employ 
only those who possessed a thorough knowledge 
of the branches and skill in imparting them — 
who had not only the ability to teach and 
govern, but the zeal to accomplish good re- 
sults. The great want of such teachers was 
felt, but it was soon found that there would be 
few schools in operation in the Commonwealth 
if the design of the professional certificate were 
strictly carried out. Another certificate was 
then issued to supply a temporary want. 

The County Superintendent has much power 
in his hands. Throughout his county he pos- 
sesses the power to accept or reject candidates, 
and there is little opportunity for appeal from 
his decision. To those whom he favors he 
can grant professional certificates, though they 
merit third-rate provisional. To those whom 
he dislikes, he may grant third-rate provisional, 
though they merit professional. 

That many held professional who were not 
and are not professional teachers is clear. The 
I Legislature recently passed an act annulling all 
! professional certificates. How many profes- 
! sional teachers who were recently examined 
I received provisional marks we are unable to 
I say, but we know that there are still some hold- 
ing professional certificates lately granted who 
I never intend *'to follow teaching," — who man- 
I ifest little zeal in their work, and who accom- 
' plish less good in the school and the commu- 
I nity than others who are poorly paid because 
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of poor marks on their certificates given by a 
biased examiner. 

The professional certificate once obtained, the 
holder aspires for Permanent grade. If he suc- 
ceeds in reaching this, he is considered a good 
teacher until his works shall prove him • other- 
wise. Let us suppose that he holds this certifi- 
cate unworthily. The fact will soon become 
known to at least some of his patrons, and his 
own ability and integrity, as well as that of 
those who granted the certificate, will be dis- 
creditable. This is one reason why (not with- 
out cause) the County Superintendency is, in 
many localities, unpopular. 

Our school system is good in theory, and 
with proper guardians and officers, will pro- 
duce most satisfactory results. If Superintend- 
ents had steadily in view the education of 
youth, — if, in many instances, they possessed 
more knowledge and greater integrity in the 
performance of duty — not every boy and girl 
that applies for a certificate would go home to 
fill the school room and produce fruitless re- 
sults. If the school house were to wait a year 
or two for competent teachers, a demand would 
arise for such men best qualified; higher sala- 
ries would be offered ; talent would be called 
forth from other pursuits ; young persons would 
attend our Normal Schools, and fit themselves 
for the life-work of teaching ; professional cer- 
tificates (not so-called "professional") would 
be at a premium, and their holders would find 
a steady and intelligent demand for their ser- 
vices. The school system of Pennsylvania, stand- 
ing upon its own merits, would be universally 
more popular. Yet it seems as though, in most 
places, less vigilance is practiced the longer our 
present system has been in use. 

It is to be regretted that high salaries will 
call forth as Superintendents and teachers those 
who are not always the best men of a county 
or a township. Cannot we have men better 
paid without having our machinery even partly 
composed of bad material ? Must corruption 
necessarily destroy prosperity and take its place ? 
Is it not necessary for all the laborers in this 
vineyard to work with as much zeal now as they 
did in the first years of our school system ? If 
we think we have done good, let us not rest con- 
tent and cease to labor. Let us make it better. 
Let self be regarded a little less, and the pub- 
lic good be more frequently considered. 

We profess Christianity as the basis of our 
government. One of the main principles in 
Christianity is self-denial. Let this be prac- 
tised by those who wield such a powerful in- 
fluence over the citizens of the State ; and let 
no one depart from that which " conscience dic- 
tates to be done," though his popularity be lost 



by strict adherence to what he regards the line 
of dutv. 

" To whom much is given, from him much 
will be required" at the Day of Reckoning. 
Let none of us forget the value of souls. Let 
our aim be to assist them on toward the blissful 
future, remembering that to trifle with things 
so precious is to be guilty of a sin " salvationlcss 
almost." X. 



SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS. 

During several years past there have been 
written and published a great number of text- 
books in all of the sciences that are taught in 
common schools, academies and colleges, and 
there seems to be no cessation of the work of 
producing them. Each new one is designed to 
be an improvement on all that have preceded 
it. Most of the recent works of this kind are 
greatly superior to what were used in the school 
days of those who are now at or past the me- 
ridian of life. And if these recent works be 
properly studied, they cannot fail to insure sat- 
isfactory progress. With many persons the 
question arises, " Which of them are the best?" 
And since each class has its advocates among 
those engaged in the work of education, w^e may 
ask : " Who shall decide when doctors disagree r" 

We need not question the sincerity of all our 
text-book authors, publishers and agents, in their 
benevolent efforts to aid the young in acquiring 
useful knowledge. Some of them have done 
that for which they will deserve the gratitude 
of the public, but others are actuated only by 
motives of self-interest or self-aggrandizement 
Theirs is only a commercial honest)'. 

It is a great misfortune that most school di- 
rectors, whose business it is to decide what 
text-books shall be used in their schools, have 
not leisure or inclination to examine the various 
text-books that are before the public, so as to 
make anything like a just estimate of their 
merits and demerits; and active agents too 
often take undue advantage of their ignorance. 
It is amusing to consider what trickery is used 
by some of them to engross the market, and 
make their books usurp the place of all others 
in the schools. Some of their artifices are so 
contemptible as to be beneath the dignity of 
persons who are rightly qualified for the edu- 
cation of youth. The judgment of teachers 
has weight according to their knowledge and 
wisdom. But they, as well as school boards, 
are not always proof against bribes. And, in 
many cases, they are strongly attached to the 
books that were used in their school days, and, 
having adopted them in their schools, they rest 
satisfied without any further investigation. 
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No one can form a just estimate of the rel- 
ative merits of different books without a can- 
did and impartial examination of all of them; 
and this would require more time and study 
than most competent persons have to devote 
to the purpose. But most friends of education 
become acquainted with one or two books at 
least ; and learning the good qualities of only 
these, they pronounce them superior to all 
others. Their judgment, too, is often swayed 
by interested persons or by other considera- 
tions. The fact is, all text-books have their 
respective merits as well as defects. Progress 
and improvement is, ostensibly at least, the aim 
of all of them. It is a matter of more conse- 
quence to learner and teacher how the book is 
used than what particular text-book has been 
adopted. 

Much intrigue is now being used to intro- 
duce and establish in schools new text-books, 
for the purpose of supplanting all others. 
Every large city has its share of it. Large 
cities are presumed to have intelligent school 
boards and teachers well versed in all that per- 
tains to their vocation. Hence, the publishers 
of text-books preferred by them have some 
reason to exult in the superiority of their 
books. County and State Superintendents and 
prominent teachers are often beset with new 
books, and are strongly urged to give them a 
recommendation, and sometimes they are liber- 
ally paid for doing it. It is just and reason- 
able that they and all men of learning should 



acknowledge the merits of every new book that 
is published, and award to the author such 
credit as he deserves. Failing to do this is 
almost as bad as a libel on the work. 

In my teaching, which has been extensive, 
and in different places, I have used several dif- 
ferent text-books, and I am persuaded that very 
few pupils ever learn all that may be learned 
from one set. I have no thought of making 
invidious comparisons between those with which 
I am acquainted. Candor requires me to re- 
cognize many good qualities in all of them. 
When a preference must be made, merits being 
equal or nearly so, let us encourage home genius 
and patronize home productions. This I con- 
sider a rational principle, and one in which 
some selfishness is allowable. It is the same 
principle as using goods of home manufacttire 
in preference to foreign products. 

Many good text-books in all of the sciences 
are now before the public ; and if any pupil 
would learn more than may be learned from 
any one set of them, he might with propriety 
use two or more; since some details are in- 
cluded in one that are omitted in others. 
Teachers and all learned men should feel un- 
der obligation to recognize merit, and encourage 
mprovement in any of them ; but it is better 
to leave the choice of them to chance, or to 
the vicinity of publishers or authors, than to 
make invidious comparisons, or to make such 
trouble and confusion in schools as sometimes 
arises from changes in text-books, g. d. hunt. 



Selections from Exchanges. 



GRAMMAR. 

HY MARY v. LEE, OF THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, ! 

1 
WINONA. 

Grammar is stupid, because words and sen- 
tences are so far removed from all things with 
which the child has any genuine, natural in- 
terest. Many a poor martyr to Smith or Mur- 
ray has been " through the book without feel- 
ing for one moment, either any thrill of joy or 
any of that zest and relish with which he greets 
a game of ball, a horseback ride, or a pic-nic 
in the woods. For frequently, if there be ap- 
parent life, it arises from competition with fel- 
low-pupils, or from a desire to stand high in 
the estimation of the teacher. 

I had been kept at Qx^mm^T Jive years be- 
fore I knew it was anything but dry bones. 



Into it had never been breathed that breath of 
inspiration which could have made it a living 
soul to me. I mourn the loss of those years 
which should have been treasure hours into 
which could have been gathered wealth untold 
from trees, flowers, birds, bugs, and all that 
outside world that shouts so loudly and sings so 
sweetly to every healthy girl and boy. 

I remember with supreme disgust my painful 
efforts to repeat rules I did not understand. (I 
used to grieve then over my inability " to say 
things ;" now I am glad I was so constituted 
that knowing had to precede saying,) but my 
heart goes up in gratitude for every hour I 
spent in trudging on in the furrow after my 
father, watching the bits of quartz and feldspar 
that«glistened as they came into the sun, as if 
glad to see the light again. Whenever a par- 
ticularly fine specimen presented itself, the wel- 
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come '*Whoa!" would be heard, and while 
"Bright" and "Brindle" were taking breath, 
we would have a little geology lesson, not learn- 
ed, but of that kind that strengthened percep- 
tion. When other *' breathing spells" came, 
we had reviews. I selected the specimens as 
their names were pronounced by father. 
JX When I go home now, every field recalls 
some tender, useful lesson, and frequently my 
old rock friends smile down from high beams, 
or look out upon me from mortises where they 
were stored away in lieu of better cabinets. 
Sometimes I come upon a fine old specimen 
that makes my — (I was going to say "mouth 
water,") but it is my eyes — with gratitude, that 
I had so good a time as a farm child, and with 
unutterable regret that there was no one at 
school to take advantage of my fondness for all 
things in nature. 

Every child loves something, is full of some- 
thing, and it is somebody's fault that his loves 
are not more numerous. All a teacher needs 
to do is to find what has stolen the heart, and 
then possess the power of unbottling it in the 
school — make that w^ich fills the child to the 
brim, run over and flo'bd all his school duties 
with light and joy ; and if they are thus fat- 
ted, it will be marvelous if they do not begin 
to bud and blossom for that boy and girl, and 
by and by yield fruit upon which they can 
feed and grow. 

I believe grammar may get its share of in- 
terest by being married to the living, breathing 
world, that lies so near the heart of the child. 
Even those things that are usually considered 
most dry are found to possess some sweet juice. 

There is one early chapter in all grammars, 
containing definitions of ideas, sentences, &c. 
I remember a class that became thoroughly in- 
terested in the subject matter of this chapter. 

The method was something like this : When 
the children came up to recitation, on the desks 
were leaves, flowers, a quartz crystal, a butter- 
fly in a tumbler, a bell, sugar, an apple, picture 
and other objects. One by one these were 
named by the pupils. Then a rose was held 
up — observed — children saying they used eyes 
and nose in doing it ; a bell was rung, ears used, 
and so on until the children had used all their 
senses and told which in gaining the various 
perceptions. 

Again the rose was held up, named, put out 
of sight, and the children made to say if they 
can think how the rose looked. How is this? 
The rose has left its picture in the mind. Same 
exercise with many objects: children saying, 
"The bell has left its picture in the mind — the 
leaf its pictnre — the sound its picture, &c." | 

Pictures in mind are mind pictures, mental | 



pictures, or ideas. Children led to say, " Bo- 
using our senses we have gotten mental pictures 
of things outside of us. Mental pictures arc 
ideas." 

Again look at rose — see things it has — ^parts, 
as leaves, stems and stamens — qualities, as color, 
form and size. Connected with the real rose, 
are real parts and qualities; put rose away. 
How many can think of a part? of a quality? 
Then these, as well as the rose, must have made 
their mental pictures or ideas. Then we may 
have ideas of objects, parts and qualities. (Ideas 
of action talked of in same manner.) Here 
teacher might ask, "What shall I write on the 
blackboard to stand for your idea of color? fra- 
grance ? size ? 
White, ^ 

o * > Words representing ideas. 

Large, J 

A word is the picture of an idea. 

When we have a photograph of a house, 
connected with the picture of the house are 
the pictures of the real things connected with 
the real house — as vines, porches, blinds, hang- 
ing baskets, &c. Why are these pictures con- 
nected ? Because the real things are connected. 

In the rose, what are connected? Color, 
form, fragrance, parts, size, &c. Think of the 
rose without thinking of these. Cannot. Then 
the ideas of these things must be connected. 
Why are they connected? Because the real 
things are connected. Connected ideas form a 
thought. Tell me one idea connected with the 
idea of a rose. "Idea of r<?/(?r." Tell me 
your thought of the rose and its color. "The 
rose is white." These words picture what? 
"A thought." The thought is pictured by 
what ? " Words." The words " rose white," 
picture isolated ideas; but a thought is connect- 
ed ideas. Connected ideas require connected 
words for their expression. Performing the 
connection we get "the rose is white." In 
this we have what? doing what? " Connected 
words picturing a thought." Here give term 
sentence. Children form definitions thus, "A 
sentence is connected words picturing a thought." 

When the ideas of the lesson are grasped, 
call for sentences. If the teacher know the 
loves of each child she will, at first, specify ihe 
kind of sentences each may give. John shall 
give a sentence about sheep ; Mary about dolls; 
James about tools and boards; another cars and 
railroads. (Sentences involving cause and effect, 
means to end, &c., could be suggested if the 
children are able for this.) 

Whatever is of interest to the child out of 
school, bring into the class, so that there may 
be some bond between the world he truly loves 
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and that other world which he is urged to love, 
but in which he sees so few lovable elements. 

As the outside world is pictured in sentences, 
try to make the child feel how wonderful this 
chain is — real things producing ideas expressed 
by words. Connected things producing con- 
nected ideas or thoughts, expressed by connect- 
ed words called a sentence. Sentences, the 
great vehicle of communication between peo- 
ple. Frequently ask, "Where are the ideas?" 
«*In the mind;" and "Where the words?" 
"On the board or spoken into the air." 
"Where are the thoughts — where the sen- 
tences?" Children can be made interested in 
this, and will admire the wonderful plan by 
which the world is taken into the soul, and 
then re-represented, that others may know what 
we think and love. 

When the whole subject is clear to them, a 
written summary should be demanded, which 
should be in substance like the following. I 
say in substance. No teacher will ask all her 
pupils to say just the same thing in just the 
same manner. A good teacher would rather 
have endless expressions, if correct, for the 
same thought. 

IDEAS, WORDS, THOUGHTS, ETC. 

We arc surrounded by objects which have 
parts, qualities and actions. 

By means of our senses (mostly) we gain 
ideas of these. Ideas are mental pictures. 
Words picture or express ideas, as John, trap, 
mouse. 

Real things are connected, hence ideas of 
real things are also connected. Connected ideas 
make a thought. Thoughts expressed by con- 
nected words, make a sentence. A sentence is 
a thought expressed by connected words. Sen- 
tences may be spoken or written. The first 
we hear, the last we see. **The fire burnt 
Jane's dress" is a written sentence. 

The matter here indicated is enough for a 
week's work, probably much more than enough. 
It would be quite sufficient with most classes 
to consider ideas and words for one lesson, 
thoughts for another, sentences for a third, and 
so on. Let the child stay on each point long 
enough to love ity and throw himself and all he 
cares for into it. Many adult classes could 
profitably consider just this matter and in a 
similar manner. — Minnesota Teacher, 



A FIRST-CLASS TEACHER. 



WHAT HE IS WORTH. 



We copy a portion of an excellent address, 
by the Rev. Dr. Moore, delivered some time j 
since in Brooklyn, in aid of the erection of a 
new building for the Adelphi Academy : 



"Having spent some of the best years of 
my life as an instructor, I think I may, without 
egotism, claim some knowledge of what a first- 
class teacher is worth. I think I know some- 
thing about the difficulties of a teacher's pro- 
fession. I know something of the delicacy of 
the material on which he has to work, and of 
the wonderful results which he is expected to 
produce. A rare combination of qualities it 
requires to be a good teacher. I believe it re- 
quires a rarer combination of excellences for 
a first-class instructor than for any other pro- 
fession on earth, the ministry of the Gospel not 
excepted. And when you find a man who has 
a genuine sympathy with children — especially 
with boys ; who has the ability to enter into 
their feelings, into their hopes and fears and 
aspirations, into their boyish pride and boyish 
sensitiveness, and into all the elements that go 
to make up a boy's life ; who has the power to 
arouse the dormant energies in boys, and awaken 
their minds to healthful activity; who has the 
power rightly to direct these energies when 
awakened ; who has the ability to subject boys 
to a thorough intellectual discipline, while at 
the same time he is calling out all the finer 
qualities of the mind and heart, and cultivating 
their social affections, and inspiring them with 
noble aims and generous sentiments; who has 
the ability to lead out and symmetrically de- 
velop the powers of boys and make their stu- 
dent-life a delight, so that from day to day 
they shall go to their tasks with spring and 
alacrity and bounding joy as to the choicest re- 
creation ; when you find a man so endowed that 
he is able to so develop the minds of boys as 
to make them beautiful and gentlemanly in 
their deportment, the elements being so mixed 
that when they come to manhood all shall rise 
up and say they are men — when you find such 
a man, you will find one who is not only worth 
his weight in gold, but who is worth it ten 
times over — you will find a first-class teacher. 
And that community down in the midst of 
which is dropped such a teacher as that, in 
the providence of God, ought to get on 
their knees and thank the Great Giver for 
such a treasure. [Applause.] Such a teacher 
lays any community under everlasting obliga- 
tion. 

"I speak as a practical teacher. I repeat 
again, that I know the diflficulties which en- 
viron a teacher's work ; I know how difiicult 
and delicate that work is ; and when you know 
the worth of a finely developed boy — when 
you know how his development is going to tell 
upon the value and wealth and blessedness of 
his life on earth and perhaps in eternity, you 
can in some measure appreciate the worth of 
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such a teacher. Much as a community may 
appreciate, and' well as they may pay him for 
his labor, they will forever remain his debtors. 
" Now, my dear friends, such a teacher I 
believe we have in the Principal of the Adelphi 
Academy [applause;] and, for aught I know, 
in the entire corps of teachers in that institu- 
tion. I have never been in the school, I have 
never had the pleasure of taking Mr. Lock- 
wood by the hand before to-night ; but, apply- 
ing that Scripture rule of judging the tree by 
its fruits, I have said what I have. A large 
number of my boys (I call them mine, and 
they are mine ; for I own all that come to my 
church and Sunday-school) have been trained 
in this school for years; and, judging by the 
progress which they have made in their studies, 
judging by the thoroughness with which they 
understand what they are taught, judging by 
their beautiful deportment, by the honorable 
sentiments and lofty aims with which they are 
inspired, by the bounding delight with which 
they go to their daily tasks, and by the enthu- 
siasm they possess in their school, I have no 
hesitation in making the statements which I 
have in regard to the excellence of the Adelphi 
Academy of Brooklyn." 



THE STEREOSCOPE IN THE SCHOOL- 
ROOM. 

I have lately had charge of a new high 
school where I have been permitted to carry 
out, in its furnishing, my own ideas of what is 
really needed to make the school a success. 
Whether my ideas are correct or not, remains 
to be seen. Our Board of Education had faith 
enough in me to try my plan. Although their 
school-building cost a large sum of money, 
they have not been afraid to furnish the in- 
side of the house, and have recognized that ap- 
paratus and library are most easily procured at 
the outset. 

Among our means of study are nearly two 
hundred stereoscopic views. They are design- 
ed principally to teach geography and history. 
They illustrate the scenery of different coun- 
tries, the architecture, the dress, the produc- 
tions and the art of several nations. They are 
from Egypt, from China, from Japan, from 
Cuba, from Ecuador, as well as from the great 
cities of the world. There are many pupils 
on our flat prairies who have never seen a 
mountain or a river, or even a rock, and they 
can see in our collection of views the Yo-Se- 
mite valley with its giant precipices and its 
misty waterfall, the Cataract of Niagara, the 
valley of Lauterbrannen, with the bridal veil 
^i the Stabbach streaming from the lofty cliff. 



I They have never seen a ship, but they can see 
in our school-room the gigantic Great Eastern 
looming up among a shoal of smaller craft. 
Our lesson is on Cuba, and we have the Moro 
Castle, the Plaza of Havana, a grove of palm- 
trees, and the interior of a sugar-house. A 
volcano is our subject, and we have a view of 
the cone of Cotopaxi rising high above vast 
Andean valleys. Our history lesson yesterday 
mentioned the Druid temples, and we have 
stone-hedge pictures for them with daisies grow- 
ing among the giant stones. We are reading 
"Edinburg after Flodden," and the quaint 
streets of **auld Reekie" are before us, with 
the old castle towering over all. London, 
Paris, Rome, Venice, Egypt, Palestine, New 
York, Washington, all are made to furnish us 
something to teach the mind through the eye. 
The historic fields of the rebellion are not for- 
! gotten. With these to aid the eye and enchain 
j the attention, with a Universal Atlas and Lip- 
I pincott's Gazetteer, with Guyot's largest phy- 
I sical maps, with Bradshaw's Railway Guide for 
i England, and Harper's Hand-Book for Travel- 
ers in Europe and the East, we propose to take 
our students in geography on some delightful 
journeys, and it may not be too sanguine to be- 
lieve that a child may be made thus to know 
more of the real life of foreign or of distant 
lands than is often known by the hasty or care- 
less traveler who visits them. — Illinois Teacher. 



TEACHERS TAUGHT. 

COUNSEL FOR TEACHERS. 

Few things are so important in life as a just 
estimate of the value of time. Everything in 
a course of education should promote its at- 
1 tainment. It will be learned or unlearned, 
i practically, every day. If a teacher is in his 
I place at the minute ; if he has every scholar in 
j his place; if he has all the instruments and 
I apparatus ready, down to the chalk, the pointer, 
and the blackboard wiper ; if he begins at once; 
if he goes steadily on, without interval or hes- 
itation ; if he excludes all other topics but the 
one before him ; if he uses his time up to the 
last drop, — such an one is teaching the true 
value of time as no sermon can teach it. 

Gossip is the besetting sin of some good 

teachers. The thread of their association is 

slack-twisted. It is apropos to everything. Gos- 

I siping should be banished from every recitation- 

I room. Nothing can be more radically wrong, 

I in education, than the attempt at false appear- 

I ances. It rots the hearts of children, and 

i makes them chronic hypocrites ; and it fails of 

its immediate end. The children know and 

; tell it. The teacher who has crammed his 
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scholars for an examination — assigning this pro- 
position to one, and that passage in an author 
to another — is like the silly bird that hides its 
head, and thinks it is not seen* In all good 
teaching, ^^multum, non multa^^ is the rule — 
not many tbingSy but much. 

Teachers must not lose courage at slow pro- 
gress. The best things come little by little. 
** Gutta, non vi, sed sape cadendo,^^ 

Teachers that are teachers can not J>e paid. 
Alexander's conquest would have been no com- 
pensation for Aristotle's instruction. Their 
name is written in heaven. Irony, sarcasm, 
and the like, should never be employed with 
children. They only irritate. Oil softens 
better than vinegar. Teachers err by giving 
too long lessons at first. If necessary, occupy 
the whole hour with a single sentence or a 
single rule. The next hour you can take two 
or three. Let nothing be passed that is not 
mastered. It will seem slow at first; after- 
ward it will be fast. " Festina lente.'* 

There arc teachers who say the lessons for 
their pupils. They learn the trick of it and 
lean on it. They have but to hesitate, and the 
master gives the word. It is partly from im- 
patience in the teacher, partly from over-easi- 
ness. Such a master will spoil the best scholars. 
It is the office of a teacher to help his scholars, 
not to do their work. To be a teacher is 
either the most odious or the most delightful 
occupation. It is the heart that makes the 
difference. The years that Jacob served for 
Rachel seemed but a few days to him. The 
reason was — be loved her. 



CHILDREN'S SELFISHNESS. 

A love of property is generally considered 
so harmless in a child that it. is encouraged 
rather than controlled. But surely it would be 
wiser, as well as more in accordance with truth, 
to bring up a child with the idea that almost 
all which it enjoys is lent or given to it by 
others, and that very little is really its own. 
Out of that litdc, not out of other people's 
property, should come the gifts of the child; 
the constant sharing with others of all which 
it most enjoys, not being enforced as a painful 
duty, but permitted as a privilege, without 
which no good thing would be either truly 
good or sweet. 

There are parents who conscientiously make 
their children always pick off a litde crumb 
from their cake for the mother, the nurse, or 
perhaps the elder sister, who has conscientious- 
ly received the crumb into their mouths with 
many grimaces, indicating the immense value 
and magnitude of the gift, while the little hero 



who has conferred this vast benefit sits down 
with satisfaction and gobbles up his huge slice 
of cake. This is considered to be making the 
child generous; but alas! how little is this gen- 
erosity like that which will be required of him 
afterwards, perhaps at some heart-rending 
sacrifice, before he can be a truly generous . 
man. 

I know of nothing more likely to produce 
the effect desired with regard to property than 
the making of an equal distribudon, wherever 
this can be done. The child, I think, should 
give as much as he takes himself, just as we 
are required to do in after-life by good man- 
ners and good feeling. And here would be 
another useful lesson, that of teaching the child 
to share the common lot without complaining, 
than which there are few lessons more desira- 
ble to be learned in early life, few more diffi- 
cult to learn for the first time in mature age. 
Harper*s Weekly. 



EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 

In every civilized country in the world, the 
question of the education of the children is 
coming to be looked upon as of the first im- 
portance. Whether trade shall be free or not, 
may await the laws of national growth ; boun- 
daries may be settled another time ; all ques- 
tions of arts or arms may be dallied with and 
deferred ; but how the children are to be taught, 
whether by compulsion or by free-will, and 
what they are to be taught, whether useful or 
useless things, are questions that, it is now get- 
ting to be seen, cannot be put off with safety. 
Not only is every family concerned in the de- 
cision; the State itself is found to be prosper- 
ous or failing, rich or poor, leading or follow- 
ing, according as this question has been wisely 
looked to in the past, or has been neglected 
from the beginning until to-day. Italian un- 
certainty and imbecility, Spanish bigotry, 
French levity and narrowness, English mate- 
rialism and conceit, all come out of the schools, 
and 'tis useless to hope that these faults will 
mend themselves, so long as the cause of the 
evil remains. The reason of the superiority 
of the German people, particularly of the 
Prussians, to the other peoples of Europe in 
morals, in intelligence, in thrift, in all the 
qualities that make men fit for society, is owing, 
more than to all other causes combined, to the 
admirable system of public instruction estab- 
lished there, and to the complete way in which 
that system is carried out. And it is possible 
that the growing interest in the subject of edu- 
cation, and the increasing concern manifested 
as to the deficiencies of existing methods, may 
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be owing to the silent influence of the Prussian 
example. But, for whatever reason, it is cer- 
tain that the interest and the concern are felt. 
Even Spain, degraded as that miserable country 
is, below the level even of Turkey, feels of 
late some suspicion that she is in a bad way, 
and a movement has been made there to es- 
tablish better schools and to compel the attend- 
ance of children. Of course, no permanent 
improvement can be hoped for so long as Isa- 
bella and the priests continue to hold the nation 
by the throat; but it is something that there 
exists any party in the kingdom strong enough 
to start a movement toward a better state of 
things. In France, a more interesting, because 
a more hopeful, condition of affairs attracts our 
attention. M. Duruy, the able Minister of 
Public Instruction, has proposed plans, and 
even begun to carry some of them into opera- 
tion, for the better education of French girls, 
more particularly those of the higher class. 

Many Frenchmen are alive to the danger of 
the present state of things, and have spoken, 
written, and talked against it, for some time past ; 
but nothing practical was accomplished until 
M. Duruy, having at once the will and the 
power, determined to set a new fashion. He 
has accordingly established, at the Government 
expense, courses of lectures on a great variety 
of subjects; has engaged accomplished and 
learned men to take charge of them, and has 
opened them to the wives and daughters of 
France without charge. Of course, this pro- 
ceeding has provoked a wide discussion, and 
has made a great commotion. The clergy are 
down upon it to a man. They preach against 
it, pray against it, and write against it, with an 
intemperate zeal that shows they fear their cit- 
adel is in danger. Foremost among them is M. 
Dupanloup, the Bishop of Orleans, who pours 
out the vials of his wrath on M. Duruy and 
his schemes, which he declares are calculated 
to destroy the established reputation of French 
girls for docility and maidenly modesty. The 
good Bishop's objections seem ludicrous to En- 
glish and American ears. Our readers will, 
perhaps, hardly believe that this is the Bishop's 
principal objection, but he makes none more 
forcible. It is not likely that the discussion 
will end here. Since so important a person- 
age as M. Duruy has started this reform, a 
large license will no doubt be allowed in de- 
fending it, and the believers in the necessity of 
improving the education of French women are 
too large a class, and include too many of the 
best intellects in the State, to leave us in any 
doubt that the discussion will result in great 
improvements in the present system, if, in fact, 
it does not sweep it away altogether. — Tribune. 



The Most Precious Possession. — I envy 
no quality of mind or intellect in others, be it 
genius, power, wit, or fancy; but if I could 
choose what would be most delightful, and I 
believe most useful to me, I should prefer a 
firm religious belief to every other blessing ; 
for it makes life a discipline of goodness; cre- 
ates new hopes when all earthly hopes vanish ; 
and throws over the decay, the destruction of 
existence> the most gorgeous of all lights; 
awakens life even in death, and from corrup- 
tion and decay calls up beauty and divinity ; 
makes an instrument of torture and shame the 
ladder of ascent to Paradise; and, far above 
all combinations of earthly hopes, calls up the 
most delightful visions of palms and amaranths, 
the gardens of the blest, the security of ever- 
lasting joys, where the sensualist and skeptic 
view only gloom, decay, annihilation, and de- 
spair. — Sir Humphrey Davy, 

• • < • 

The True Life. — The mere lapse of years 
is not life. To eat, and drink, and sleep ; to 
be exposed to darkness and the light; to pace 
around the mill of habit ; to turn the wheel of 
wealth; to make reason our book-keeper, and 
turn thought into an implement of trade, — this 
is not life. In all this, but a poor fraction of 
the consciousness of humanity is awakened; 
and the sanctities still slumber which make it 
most worth while to be. 

Knowledge, truth, love, beauty, goodness, 
faith, alone give vitality to the mechanism of 
existence. The laugh of mirth which vibrates 
through the heart; the tears which freshen 
the dry wastes within ; the music which brings 
childhood back ; the prayer that calls the future 
near; the doubt which makes us meditate; the 
death which startles us with mystery; the hard- 
ships that force us to struggle; the anxiety that 
ends in trust, — these are the true nourishments 
of our natural being. 

Enduring Influence of Human Actions. 
We see not in this life the end of human actions. 
Their influence never dies. In ever-widening 
circles it reaches beyond the grave. Death re- 
moves us from this to an eternal world ; time 
determines what shall be our condition in that 
world. Every morning, when we go forth, 
we lay the moulding hand to our destiny ; and 
every evening, when we have done, we have 
left a deathless impression upon our character. 
We touch not a wire but vibrates in eternity, — 
we breathe not a thought, but reports at the 
Throne of God. Let youth especially think of 
these things; and let every one remember that, 
in this world, where character is in its formation 
state, it is a serious thing to think, to speak, to act. 
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Systematic and Progressive Drawing, 

IN SIX PARTS AND TEACHER'S GUIDE. 

PREPARED FOR AMERICAN COMMON SCHOOLS. 
By ROBERT DEMCKER, 

li^rofetsor of f>ravinff and leacher in the fubiie School f, Cincinnaii, Ohio, 



This work is peculiarly adapted to the present stage of educational science. It is not a pro- 
miscuous selection of easy sketches. Nothing of the sort. But it is a guide through a course 
of exercises such as are best adapted to develop and strengthen the faculties indispensable to the 
genius in drawing, the original draughtsman. 

It is claimed by the author, that the faculties are not strengthened, nor even excited, by 
merely requiring the pupil to imitate a given model or picture. Consequently, the author has 
required that the teacher shall, by the most simple beginnings, the most natural advances and 
suggestive questioning, draw out, educe the principles of drawing from the scholar himself; thus 
necessitating that, in so far as he draws at all, he draws as a self-artist. 

PA.RT I* — The least attractive in mere appearance is the most characteristic, the most indispensable. By means 
of judicious questioning in this part, the teacher may most expeditiously train the scholar in close observation of 
position f direction and distance. 

PA.RT II* — Here the author provides for the acquisition of due force, steadiness of hand, comparison of lines and 
areas. Very simple undivided curves also are presented. 

Iff PART III the pupil is required to build up more complex arrangements of straight lines. This part is very 
valuable as an aid in stimulating the pupil to invention and original design, and constructive drawing. Also drills in 
evenness in heavy or in light lines. 

PA.RT IV« — Treats of the general division of lines, the unit of measure and proportion — the basis of platting and 
map drawing. Also of shade and of vegetable forms. 

PART ¥• — Shows hoiv to lead the pupil in the division of areas bounded by straight lines or by curves. It con- 
tains also exercises in more complex forms, vegetable and animal. 

PART VI« — Is a suggestive guide to the teacher for the completion of the instruction of the class in the dis- 
tinctive forms of geometry, mosaic work, crystals, plants, animals and architecture. It treats also of the fundamental 
laws of perspective. 

THESE ARE BOUND BOOKS, AND NOT LOOSE CARDS, AS ARE GENERALLY USED IN DRAWING. 



WHOLESALE BATES. 

Part 1st, per dozen, $3 75i|Part4th, per dozen, $5 50 

''2d, " " 4 25 'I " 5th, *' " 6 00 

"3d, " "4 7511 " 6th, - " " 7 00 

Teacher's Guide, $2.75 per dozen. 

s 

Special terms to Schools for Introduction. Address the Publishers, 

EHRGOTT, FORBRIGER & CO., 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

SUHPLE COPIES OF.THE SIZPARTS AND GUIDE, SENT TO TEACHERS FOR $2.25. 



CLEVELAND'S ENGLISH LITERATURE 

OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURT. 
NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 

Thirty new authors have been introduced into this work, and there has been added a " Supplementary List" of those 
of less prominence who have died during this century, while in the last decade will be found an account of nearly two 
hundred living authors. The publishers feel confident that no other volume presents such a comprehensive view of 
the English Literature of the present century. PRICE, PER MAIL, PREPAID, $2.50. 

CLEVELAND'S INDEX, OR CONCORDANCE TO 

MILTON'S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 

To all who seek a critical knowledge of the writings of. the great poet, this volume will prove an invaluable aid. 
It refers the student to the page and the line in which may be found every word used in the Poems. It is especially 
usefiil to teachers and authors. PRICE, PER MAIL, PREPAID, $1.25. 

The following standard works are also by Prof. Cleveland, and will be mailed at prices annexed : 

CLEVELAND'S COMPENDIUM OF ENGLISH LITERATURE $1.50 

«* « « AMERICAN « 1.50 

« « « CLASSICAL " a.50 

« MILTON^S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS, with Verbal Index a.50 

«* HYMNS FOR SCHOOLS 75 

These Books are used in the highest and most flourishing Academies and Colleges in the United States, and are 
warmly recommended by the leading educators. J. A. BANCROFT & CO., Philadelphia. 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., New York. 

NEW SCHOOL MOTTOES. 

The set consists of twelve handsome colored cards, containing twenty different and appropriate mottoes to be hung 
in the School Room. They will be found an ornament as well as a vsduable aid to the teacher. Per set, per mail, 
prepaid, 75 cents. 

SMITH'S COMPLETE SPELLER'S MANUAL. 

By W. W. Smith, author of " Smith's Little Speller," " Definer's Manual," «< Etymology,** etc., „ tc. New and 
enlarged edition. 

This Manual consists of a large and well selected collection of test words in English orthography, with the correct 
pronunciation and full definition attached to each word, adapted especially for the use of those desinng to improve 
themselves in the art of spelling correctly. 

It contains also lessons on Dictation Exercises, and a comprehensive list of words of similar pronunciation but dif- 
ferent meaning — their significations always being given. It will be found a capital Exercise Book in any school. 
Price, sent per mail, prepaid, 35 cents. 



VALUABLE ARTICLES FOR SCHOOLS. 



A. B. C. Charts, mounted, size 22x28 inches,. . .75 cts. 
" ** sheets, (for mailing) 50 cts. 

Aids to School Discipline, per set $1*25 

Blackboards, framed and slated on both sides p. sq. ft.. 5 5 cts. 

Blackboard Easels, $2.25 to S3. 50 

" Rubbers, $5.00 to $6.00 doz. 

Botanical Apparatus, including the Botanical Press 
Tweezers and Lens, neatly packed in a portable 
tin box, to accompany the student in the field. $4.00 

Chemical Apparatus. To afford to students and 
teachers the means of practically illustrating the 
text-book, neatly and securely packed. Two 
sizes, each $15.00 and S20.00 

Call Bells, for Teacher's Desks 25 cts. to S3.00 

Crayons of all descriptions. 

Cube Root Blocks, per set 75 cts. 

Drawing Books and Patterns — large assortment. 



Drawing Instruments from $1.25 to $10.00 

Gymnastic Apparatus, such as Dumb Bells, Wands, Clubs, 

Rings, &c. 

Globes — all sizes firom $20.0 to S275.00 

Ink Wells — Sherwood's patent, per doz $3-50 

** plain glass " 7 5 cis. 

" covers for " $1.25 

Maps, Charts, &c., in large variety. 

Microscopes from $2.00 to $5.00 

Multiplication Charts, mounted 22 x 28 75 cts. 

" " Sheets (for mailing) 50 cts. 

Object teaching and Geometrical Blocks, per box.. $3.25 

Pointers for Blackboards from 25 cts to 50 cts. 

Reward of Merit Cards — large assortment. 

Slating for preparing Blackboards, the best, per pint, $1.75 

" ** " per quart, $3.00 

School Records, Reports, Roll Books, &c., &c. 



SCHOOL FURNITURE— Every Style. 

School Books, Standard Miscellaneous Works, and Stationery of every variety, furnished at the 

lowest rates. 
J. A. BANCROFT & CO., 512 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
N. B. — We have just issued a handsome, illustrated Catalogue, embracing every variety of Apparatus, 

&C., USED IN THE ScHOOL-ROOM THE MOST COMPLETE OF THE KIND PUBLISHED. CoPIES MAILED TO TEACHERS UPON 

APPLICATION. 

School Officers will find it to their advantage to call and examine our samples of School 
Desks, Black Boards, and other School Furniture. 
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SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP. 

THE MOST PRACTICAL STYLE AND SUCCESSFUL SYSTEM EVER PUBLISHED. 
REVISED, NEWLY ENGRAVED AND IMPROVED. 



A NATIONAL SYSTEM— Used in every State in the Union. 

THE MOST POPULAR — Officially adopted, and used in nearly all the large cities from Boston to San Francisco. 
THE MOST APPROVED— Taught in many of the leading High, Normal and Classical Schools, Academies, Sem- 
inaries and Colleges throughout the country. 

THE MOST WIDELY KNOWN— It has been republished, and is used in the Schools of Canadas, England and 
Scotland. 

THE MOST MERITORIOUS — It was awarded the Highest Premium, at the Exhibition of the Mechanic Asso- 
ciation, September, 186.5 T^* Ju'igcs in their Report say : "This appears to be the most Practical System 
taught, combining all desirable EUgancty Neatness and Distinctness. It is commended by its Simplicity and 
Adaptability to commercial and business purposec. 

THE STANDARD — ^Though the first system in this country which succeeded in printing copies in black at the 
head of the page, it has by constant revisions kept up with the gradual advancement of public taste and the de- 
mands for more rapid style. So that it still is, as it has ever been, a leader and guide in this department of in- 
struction. 
''^^*lt is the Unparalleled Success of this Sijiktem ichlch has brought info existence the various inferior 

Systems that are now attempting to force themselves upon the public. Not one of these tccvt in criatence 

till years after P. D. S. wan in popular use.*^* 



SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 

One fact will show the high appreciation in which this System is held by the Public, and it will be readily believed 
that ITS USE IS ALMOST UNIVERSAL when we state that of all the cities in the United States having over 
10,000 inhabitants b;^the census of i860 — 62 eities, with an aggregate of 2,400,000 inhabitants — ■' 

USE PAYSON, DUNTON AND SCRIBNER'S PENMANSHIP EXCLUSIVELY, 
Whilst but 27 cities, with 758,000 inhabitants, use any one of the several competing series exclusively — showing thus 
A VAST MAJORITY OVER ALL. We make this statement thus definitely because no less than three rival pub- 
lishers are given to announcing in a general way that their books are used in " all " or " nearly all the principal cities." 
These figures we are prepared to prove to the satisfaction of any doubter. 



THE REASON WHY PAYSON, DUNTON & SCRIBNER'S SYSTEM OF PENMAN- 
SHIP IS PREFERRED TO ANY OTHER, IS BECAUSE 

It is Easy to Teach. It is Easy to Learn, It teaches Pupils to Think as well as to Write, It 
teaches accurate knowledge of Form and trains to Critical Habits, It teaches the Most Clear and 
Natural Analysis of Letters, It teaches the most Practical^ Business-It k: forms of Letters, Ex- 
perience has proved it. The best teachers recommend it. 

We most cordially solicit correspondence firom Teachers, Directors and Superintendents generally who desire to in- 
troduce a better System of Penmanship into their Schools. Special terms ginjcn for first supplies. 

Address the Publishers, SOWER, BARNES & POTTS, 

Or A. S. Manson, General Agent, 37 North 3d St., Phila. 



APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS 

Published by E. H. BUTLER & CO., 

137 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 



MITCHELL'S NEW SCHOOL GEOGRAPHIES. 

Mitchell's First Lessons ix Geography. — 
For young children. An introduction to the Author's 
Prim ary Geography. With Maps and Engravings. 

Mitch ell's New Primary Geography. Illus- 
trated by Twenty Colored Maps and One Hundred En- 
gravings. Designed as an introduction to the New In- 
tcrnncdiate Geography. 

Mitchell's New Intermediate Geography. 
For the use of Schools and Academies. Illustrated by 
23 Copper-Plate Maps and numerous Engravings. 

Mitchell's New School Geography and 

Atlas. A System of Modern Geography — Physical, 
Political, and Descriptive j accompanied by a new At- 
las of Forty-four Copper- Plate Maps, and Illustrated 
by Two Hundred Engravings. 
Mitchell's New Physical Geography. With 
Thirteen Copper- Plate Maps, and One Hundred and 
Fifty Engravings. By John Brocklesby, A. M., Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in Trinity College. 

Mitchell's New Outline Maps. A series of 

Seven Maps, handsomely colored and mounted, in size 
24x28 inches, except the Map of the United States, 
which is 28x48 inches. They clearly and fully rc- 
presen t, at a glance, the Political Boundaries, Moun- 
tain-Systems, River-Courses, Plateaus, Plains, and 
Deserts of the Earth. 

Mitchell's New Ancient Geography. An 
entirely new work, elegantly illustrated. 



MITCHELL'S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHIES. 

OLD SERIES. REVISED TO DATE. 

Mitchell's Primary Geography. 
Mitchell's School Geography and Atlas. 
Mitchell's Ancient Geography and Atlas. 



GOODRICH'S SCHOOL HISTORIES. 

ILLUSTRATED BY NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 

Goodrich's American Child's Pictorial His- 
tory of the United States. 

Goodrich's Pictorial History of the United 
States. A Pictorial History of the United States, 
with notices of other portions of America. By S. G. 
Goodrich, author of ** Peter Parley's Tales." 

Goodrich's Pictorial History of England. 

Goodrich's Pictorial History of Rome. 

Goodrich's Pictorial History of Greece. 

Goodrich's Pictorial History of France. 

Goodrich's Parley's Common School His- 
tory of the World. 

Goodrich's Pictorial Natup^a^ H»sto»»v, 

Bingham's English Grammar. For the use 
of Schojls and Academies. With copious parsing exer- 
cises. By Wm. Bingham, A. M. 



Bingham's Latin Grammar. A Grammar of 
the Latin Language. For the use of Schools. With 
exercises and vocabularies. By William Bingham, A. 
M., Superintendent of the Bingham School. 

Bingham's C^sar. Caesar's Commentaries on 
Gallic War. With critical and explanatory notes. A 
vocabulary and a new Map of Gaul. 

Coppee's Elements of Logic. Designed as a 
Manual of Instruction. By Henry Coppee, LL.D., 
President of Lehigh University. 

Coppee's Elements of Logic. Designed as a 

Manual of Instruction. 
Hart's English Grammar. A Grammar of 

the English Language! By John S. Hart, LL.D. 
Hart's Constitution of the United States. 

A brief Exposition of the Constitution of the United 

States, in the form of Questions and Answers. 

Hows' Primary Ladies' Reader. A choice 
and varied Collection of Prose and Poetry, adapted to 
the capacities of Young Children. By John W. S. 
Hows, Professor of Elocution. 

Hows* Junior Ladies' Reader. 
Hows' Ladies' Reader. 
Hows' Ladies' Book of Reading and Recita- 
tion. 



MARTINDALE'S SERIES OF SPELLERS. 

The Primary Speller. For young children. 
Designed as an Introduction to the Author's Common 
School Speller. By Joseph C. Martindale, Principal 
of the Madison Grammar School, Philadelphia. 

The Common School Speller. Second book 

of the scries. Designed as an Introduction to the Au- 
thor's Complete Speller. By Joseph C. Martindale, 
Principal of Madison Grammar School, Philadelphia. 

The Complete Speller. For Schools and 

Academies. Arranged to facilitate the 5tudy. of the 
Orthography and Pronunciation of the English Lan- 
guage. By Joseph C. Martindale, Principal of the 
Madison Grammar School, Philadelphia. 

Smith's English Grammar. English Grammar 
on the Productive System. By Roswell C. Smith. 

Scholar's Companion. Containing Exercises 
in Orthography, Derivation and Classification of Eng- 
lish Words. New Edition. By Rufus W. Bailey. 

Stockhardt's Chemistry. The Principles ot 
Chemistry, illustrated by simple experiments. By Dr. 
Julius Adolph Stockhardt, Professor in the Royal 
Academy of Agriculture at Tharand. Translated by 
Prof. C. H. Pierce, of Harvard College. 

Tenney's Geology^ Geology for Teachers, 
Classes, and Private Students. By Sanborn Tenney, 
A.M., Professor of Natural History in Vassar Female 
College. Illustrated with Two Hundred Engravings 



Teachers and Boards of Education are respectfully invited to address the Publishers, for further 
infcrmation regarding these Books, all of which are eminently suitable for the school-room, 8-3 
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BACK NUMBERS. 

The large increase to the list of the Jour- 
nal in the past two months has so nearly ex- 
hausted the reserve stock of numbers from July 
to December, 1868, that we are now unable to 
•apply back numbers of Volume 17 to new 
aubscribers. A large addition will be made to 
the January issue; and we shall therefore be 
compelled to begin all new subscriptions here- 
after with the January number. 



THE OFFICIAL MATTER. 

Directors and Teachers especially should 
t^irefully read the proceedings and instructions 
•f the School Department, as given under the 
official head. They afford valuable information 
to all officially connected with the system. The 
monthly record of educational intelligence is 
well kept up. 

... ■■■. .»— ...^ 1 1 ,1 

SOLDIERS' ORPHANS. 

(iast month we gave a very full and valuable 
table, showing, in a condensed form, the ope- 
rations and condition of this noble work of the 
State, It deserves careful examination. The 
total number admitted into all the schools is 
4,096. Number noipr in the schools, 3,506. 
Number discharged, 481. Number who died, 
57. It thus appears that the schools are rapid- 
ly doing their work, and sending forth hun- 
dreds of youth prepared for the duties- of life 
in such manner as to repay the State for her 
circ. 



KINDERGARTEJ^S. 



In a former volume of the Journal lYitr^ was 
a very full and interesting account of this me- 
thod of reaching the mind through the true 
nature of the child, in the first suges of cul- 
ture. We are glad there is now an opportu- 



nity afforded to our American teachers of ac- 
quiring a knowledge of its processes, by Madame 
Kriege and her daughter, of Boston, whose 
card was at the head of this page of the Jour^ 
nal last month. See vol. VI., page 220, and 
XII., page 371, Next month we hope to be 
able to afford further details on the subject. 

Culture — Garden. How suggestive of mt|- 
tual relation! 

FROM OUR FRIENDS. 

Superintendent Whitham, of Beaver, has 
obtained 31 names, and thinks a majority of 
all the teachers in the county (170) will sub- 
scribe. We hope that something more thaB 
"the wish" of our long-time friend and sub- 
scriber may prove to have been ** father to the 
thought." 

Superintendent Chubbuck, — with a second 
list of %s^ names of Teachers, received re- 
cently, — ogives most cheering intelligence of the 
progress of things in Bradford; especially of 
the opening of a noble graded school (coet 
$20,000^ in the borough of Troy, 212 pupils 
attending the first week. 

Superintendent Magee adds a list of 36 to 
the 3 5 previously sent to this volume ; and now 
thinks most of the teachers of Centre are read- 
ers of the Journal, and he is not far wrong ; 
for, there being 182 schools in the county, and 
our list now showing the names of 98 teachers* 
there are only 84 off the roll. Centre is* 
therefore, fast working towards **head." 

Well done. Forest! This county, with only^ 
thirty-six schools, seems disposed to read the 
Journal. The County Superintendent, S. F* 
Rohrer, sends eight subscribers, and says the 
list will be much enlarged at the Institute on 
the 15th of December. 

Indiana, at the Institute on the 25th Oct.,«|i- 
pointed a committee of three teachers to ob- 
tain names for the JournaL A member of dis 
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committee says : " It is our intention to have 
the Journal in the hands of every teacher in 
the county who feels properly interested in the 
noble v^rork." The result will, therefore, show 
the proportion of teachers ofthat kind in Indiana. 
Superintendent Armstrong is meeting the 
promise made last month. A list of 55, just 
received, makes a good hole, with former sub- 
scribers, even in the large total of Luzerne, 
We are promised a synopsis of the late Insti- 
tute, which, from other sources, we hear highly 
spoken of. 

Superintendent Roney, of Scranton, Luxeme, 
sends a list of twenty — all lady teachers in his 
District. The whole number of his teachers 
being twenty-six, this is coming close to Potts- 
ville. 

Northampton, by County Superintendent 
Walker, adds twelve to a list already respect- 
able, and promises to swell the number at the 
County Institute. 

In Schuylkill they know how to push the 
Journaly as well as the price of coal. The 
secretary of Mahanoy City District not only 
sends the names of his ^yt Directors, but of 
seven of the teachers ot the District, — say- 
ing that he will attend to the other nine next 
month, because the whole sixteen ** ought to 
read the JournaU^ 

Pottsville still ahead. Superintendent Pat- 
terson sends eight more names, — three re- 
newals and the others recent additions to his 
corps of teachers. Thus every common school 
teacher in the District still appears on our list. 
Friend J. A. M. Passmore sends seven. 

Snyder is ** going to do it again," this year. 
Superintendent Moyer, with a list of sixteen, 
says he expects to send many more. He will, 
if he can, a second time put his county at the 
head of the list. 

IVarren begins to move by the efforts of Supt, 
Lindsey. Friend A. M. Martin sends a list of 
22 teachers who took the Journal at the late 
County Institute; also the names of five of the 
Directors of Pittsfield District. 

Westmoreland always good. County Super- 
intendent Walthour sends a list of thirty-one 
obtained at the Institute. These, with former 
subscribers, keep Westmoreland high up on the 
list. 

There is a county called Wyoming, we be- 
lieve, somewhere in the north-eastern corner of 
the State. Geographically it no doubt is so, 
. but Journalographically we have had doubts. 
A lady Teacher has just brought it to light, 
however, by placing herself on the list as the 
first voluntary subscriber from the county. We 
r would give her name, but fear to expose her to 
reproach at home. 



TO DISTRICT SECRETARIES. 

In November we sent the July, August, Sep- 
tember, October and November numbers of 
the current — 17th — volume to about 100 Dis- 
trict Secretaries, not having been officially 
authorized to do so sooner; and still there are 
a number of Secretaries unsupplied, for the 
same reason. This delay is neither our fault 
nor that of the School Department, but of the 
local secretaries themselves. No one can be 
recognized by us as a District Secretary till his 
name and address are sent to us by th: State 
Superintendent; nor can that officer know him 
officially till his address is reported to th: De- 
partment by the proper School Board. And 
here it may be stated that the address of die 
Secretary is not merely sent to the School De- 
partment that he may be supplied with the 
Journal, but also that he may be corresponded 
with by the State Superintendent in all the 
other business of the system; and so of the 
other district officers. We make this stato- 
ment that the true cause of delay in the re- 
ception of the Journal may be known, and 
that the blame may attach only where it 
belongs. 

We would add our thanks to those Boards 
which, during the past month, have subscribed 
for a copy of the Journal for each of their 
members. A list of these districts will be 
found at the foot of the inside page of the 
front cover of the January number, — showing 
the number of copies sent and of Dollars re- 
ceived, in each case. 

PERRY COUNTY. 

This county has at length reached regular 
local or District Supervision in at least two 
townships. The Directors of Carroll District 
employ Mr. R. Z. Magee, and pay him both 
for the duties of Secretary and for visiting each 
of the 10 schools once a month, — each visit to 
be not less than three hours. 

In Tyrone District the 10 schools are visit- 
ed in the same way, by Mr. George Harbaugh. 

The people of Perry seem to have discovered 
that short terms and low salaries are the chief 
obstacles to educational progress. 

County Superintendent Wright seems to be 
aiding the efforts of the directors and further- 
ing the wishes of the people to the utmost. 
So many incompetent applicants for certificates 
as Teachers were rejected at the regular ex- 
aminations that 31 schools in the county re- 
mained unsupplied with Teachers. That is 
the way to do it. Wherever incompetency is 
excluded, good Teachers will soon be found, 
if fairly compensated. 
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PHILADELPHIA TEACHERS' INSTI- 
TUTE. 



Only a few days ago we received ** the an- 
nual report of the President of the Teachers' 
Institute for the City and County of Philadel- 
phia, for the year ending May 15th 1868;" a 
neat pamphlet of 63 pages. So, it seems that 
Philadelphia does move and condescends to learn 
something from the "rural districts and teach- 
ers." We are glad of it, and feel very sure 
that when our city friends shall have gotten 
over the disagreeableness of the operation and 
fairly taken hold of the work, they will find 
their advantage in it. But, have they begun 
right ? 

What strikes us, first, on looking over this 
report is, that probably there is too much ma- 
chinery in the movement, — too much act of 
Assembly compulsion. Our country readers 
will be surprised to hear that this Institute is 
the offspring of a special law passed on the 2d 
of March, 1867, and that, in addition to this, 
it has a regular Constitution and a full set of 
By-Laws. In fact, it is incorporated as " a body 
politic in deed and in law, by the name, style 
and title of the Teachers' Institute of the City 
and County of Philadelphia.'^ 

Now all this may, in Philadelphia, be expe- 
dient and necessary and right; but we doubt it. 
This legal formality and the contents of the 
first annual report afford, to our mind, little as- 
surance either of the efficiency or the perma- 
nence of the enterprise. On the contrary, we 
venture the prediction, since there was not en- 
ergy enough in the profession in our great city 
to get up and keep up a Teachers' Institute 
without an act of Assembly, (which act, by the 
way, neither compels nor strongly induces mem- 
bership), — that there will be little result from 
it. We do these things, it is true, differently 
and we think more effectually, in the country. 
We just meet, organize the Institute, and go 
to work at self-improvement, because we feel 
that we need it. This city getting up of an 
Institute puts us in mind of what the pretty but 
unsophisticated Dutch girl once said to the city 
beau, who asked to be "permitted to have the 
supreme felicity of sipping the nectar from her 
carnation lips." "Pshaw," said she, "Our 
Jake don't make such bows and talk such big 
words. When he wants to kiss, he just takes 
it, — if he can get it." So say we. Be it love 
or be it learning, there must be enough heart 
in the movement to make it voluntary, or it will 
be of little avail. 

Hence it is that we shall not, for the present, 
trouble the reader with even a synopsis of the 
proceedings of the first year of this establish- 



ment. When, if ever, successful, and if we be. 
alive to do so, we shall be glad not only to. 
chronicle its triumphs, but to confess our own 
mistake in the matter. In the mean time, we 
are rejoiced to discover some very praiseworthy 
collateral provisions in the Law. 

Section 2 of the act enables the corporatioji 
to aquire and hold property and funds to be ap- 
plied to the Pensioning of Teachers, in the 
Public Schools of Philadelphia, who, " by in- 
firmity of years, sickness, or other disability,, 
may need relief." This is most admirable, 
and almost sufficient to justify the whole cum- 
brous project. 

The establishment of a Teachers* Library, 
too, growing out of this organization, is another 
result calculated, in the future, to exercise the 
most beneficial influences. And this part of 
the work is not merely yet on paper: — fiwt 
hundred dollars having already been appropri- 
ated to the purpose, and nearly 400 volumes 
procured. 

Last year there were 1,367 teachers employ- 
ed in the public schools of the city, of whom 
913 became members of the Institute. These- 
ought to get up, use and sustain a Library of 
several thousands; but the very idea of incor- 
porating such a crowd into one Institute is so» 
vast, that its success is beyond our imagination, 
to say nothing of our experience, in the sense 
of practical utility. We hope, however, that 
it is the smallness of our own power of com- 
prehension, and not the magnitude of the plan, 
that disables us from having confidence in the 
result. Time will tell ; and till his verdict be 
pronounced, we shall watch the progress of the 
enterprise with solicitude equal to the import- 
ance of the experiment. 



IMPROVEMENT OF OUR NORMAL 
SCHOOLS. 

There is evidently a point attained in the 
progress of our school system for which we have 
all been laboring since its first establishment; 
and that is the recognition of the right of the 
Teacher to stand before the world as themerh- 
ber of a distinct profession, and to be paid as 
such, instead of being regarded as a drone who 
had failed in some other avocation, fled to the 
common receptacle of the school-house, and was 
therefore to be treated and paid accordingly. 
Society thought, and thought correctly, that he 
who was too lazy to chop wood or hold the 
plough for a living, and who therefore turned 
school-master through the week and spert the 
rest of his time in ways and places not now 
needful to be described, was dear at any price 
and only to be tolerated for want of a better. 
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But now there are better ; and the same society, 
though always slow to recognize changes of 
this kind, — especially when they add to its out- 
lays — is now at length aware of the fact, and 
beginning, though somewhat unwillingly, to 
pay for the improvement. Everywhere do we 
hear of the increase of Teachers' salaries, and, 
pari passu, of better schools. Of course it is 
so, for it could not be otherwise ; — better sala- 
ries procuring better teachers, and better teach- 
ers making better schools. 

This is the general result. The producing 
causes are several : 

1. The Influences of Teachers* Institutes. — 
These now mainly sustain the cause and the 
claims of the Teacher. They do not now, as 
they did in the beginning, add much to the 
actual amount of the Teacher's professional 
knowledge ; but they are still invaluable and 
indispensable in producing that professional 
spirit ai.d status without which no profession 
can long stand, or ever raise itself to any higher 
rank. In enlightening the mind of the com- 
munity on the nature, claims and elevation of 
the profession of teaching, and through it of 
the schools, they have effected more, perhups, 
than any other agency, and must long continue 
to do so. 

2. The Examination of Teachers and the Issue 
of Certificates by the Superintendents. — Wheat is 
never fit for use till winnowed from the chaff; 
it will not make wholesome food till the smut 
machine cleanses it; nor can there be fine bread 
till the bolt has separated the pure farina from 
tlie speck &, — throwing into separate heaps the 
mere bran, the middlings, the common flour 
and the extra. The County Superintendent at 
first and for years contented himself with ex- 
amining and classifying Teachers into several 
grades, according to their qualifications, or 
rather their disqualifications, leaving it to di- 
rectors, as the agents of community, — the 
ct nsumers, — to select for use such as they j. re- 
ferred. Of course they took, in most cases, 
the cheapest, thinking thereby to please their 
principals; and for a time they succeeded. 
Then the grade began to be raised, the refuse 
to be marked worthless, its use prohibited and 
Jlone but the better to be licensed. Gradually 
the educational health of society improved un- 
der this wholesome treatment, and man saw 
that the good article o^ food for the mind, the 
same as for the body, wa^ the cheapest. In this 
state 6f afiairs, the educational authorities took 
heart of grace and again so raised the grade — 
made fine the bolt — as to let none but the well 
qualified pass through or be emplovcd,— even 
to the extent of rendering the supply of the 
good article scarce. And to their surprise so- 



ciety not only stood the shock, but came up to 
the price necessary to secure the standard brand. 
And now the prospect is, that no matter how 
high the standard be raised, so that it be with- 
in the limit of the nature and wants of the 
schools, we shall always have a sufficiency of 
competent teachers to fill them, in accordance 
with a well known law in social economy, that 
the supply of anything in the direction of our 
actual wants will always equal the demand. In 
few words, such demand ever supplies itself. 

3. The Professional Instruction of the Nor- 
mal Schools. — After the Institues had awakened 
public attention to the condition of the teachers, 
and the County Superintendency commenced 
to elevate it by exclusive Certificates, — the 
Normal Schools came into existence to supply 
the demand thus created; — in other words, to 
send forth competent Teachers to take charge 
of the principal schools. For several years 
they have been laboring in that direction, and 
are now not only beginning to make an appre- 
ciable mark on the mountain of difficulty before 
them, but to exhibit, by actual experiment, 
their fitness for the task, and to find out the 
deficiencies existing in their organization. The 
chief of these shall presently be attempted i% 
be specified; but now it is asserted, without 
fear of successful contradictioft, that, however 
comparatively few may be the number of its 
full graduates and costly their preparation, 
the Normal School is the most fundamentally 
valuable and essential agency in the commoa 
«chool system. If it be true that ''as the 
Teacher so the school," then it must be that 
"as the Teacher's School so the Teacher;" 
and therefore, that the institution which thvs 
moulds and sends forth the standard teachers of 
the State, — or the highest class of them which 
is the same thing, for the greater includes the 
less, — then the importance of the Teacher's 
Professional school to the State and the system 
can never be over-estimated nor equalled by any 
other part or class in that system. 

4. The Effect of the /T/zr.— While the regular 
incidental agencies which have just been named 
were slowly effecting their common object, this 
great accidental agency came in, and, with the 
rapidity and force of a moral hurricane cleared 
the air and advanced, in a few years, the pro- 
gress of professional and therefore of school im- 
provement as much as, without it, would prob- 
ably have required a whole generation. Thou- 
sands of teachers entered the army, most of 
them never to return ; many leaving their bones 
on the battle-field and a large proportion find- 
ing more congenial employment, when peace 
took place, in other pursuits. Their places wer^ 

Jaken by younger and in most cases better quair 
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ificd successors^ — the female element being thus 
largely increased in the profession. To this 
improvement in the quality there was at once 
added a large increase of compensation under 
the pressure of war prices, which has been 
going on ever since, and never can be lost, — 
the maximum being still far below what it 
should be. Thus in hastening that increase in 
qualifications and compensation, which was in- 
evitable but would otherwise have been of 
slower growth, the war has been of incalcula- 
ble benefit to the schools; verifying the sad old 
adage, that great social improvements are sel- 
dom bloodless. 

And now what have we ? Why, a loud de- 
mand for more and better Teachers; a grow- 
ing willingness in the community to pay for 
them; and a general looking to the Normal 
Schools, if not for the immediate, at least for 
the ultimate and continued supply, and in the 
meantime for the true standard of the Profes- 
sion. 

And what do we see in the Normal Schools ? 
Let us look into them somewhat closely, yet 
with the friendly purpose to do them good by 
discovering their existing but not inherent de- 
fects, and endeavoring to bring them up to the 
high position they should and must occupy. 

The First Short-coming of our Normal Schools 
from the original purpose of their establishment, 
is the presence in them of a very large number 
of mere Academical students ; and to that extent 
the lowering of the Normal to the Academical 
Course, — In the infancy of these institutions the 
admission of students other than those designed 
for teachers was, perhaps, unavoidable. It was 
supposed that without the income derived from 
this source the schools could not be supported. 
The practice was therefore tolerated, though a 
clear violation, if not of the letter, yet cer- 
tainly of the spirit, of the law creating them ; 
but it was only tolerated as a temporary expe- 
dient to cease with the supposed necessity which 
suggested it. No one doubts the ill effects of 
this practice. Let us, however, be understood 
here. We are not amongst those who think 
that the Academical branches should not be 
taught in a Normal School. On the contrary, 
we believe the time will never come when the 
necessity for teaching, or at best reviewing 
them, shall cease. What we object to is the 
teaching of the Academical branches to stu- 
dents not designed for the teacher's profession ; 
in other words, lowering the Normal School 
into an Academy. But whether ever neces- 
sary or not, the time has arrived for the cessa- 
tion of this practice, and the restoration of the 
full energies and services of the Normal School 
to the Common School system. 



The other Short-coming of thise institutions is 
the narrowness of their instructional basis, — This 
proceeded, like the other, from want of means, 
or rather from a supposed insufficiency of means 
and spirit in the Profession to sustain its own 
schools on that broad basis which it requires. 
At first, small salaries to the Professors, graded 
down to the apprehended impossibility of re- 
alizing a large income from the existing demand 
for professional instruction, excluded from most 
of the schools that degree of experienced talent 
and acquirement, in most of the chairs, which 
all admitted to be desirable, and induced the 
employment of cheaper and therefore younger 
and untried instructors. This practice, con- 
tinuing with the supposed necessity which pro- 
duced it, effected another narrowmg result;- — 
that of each institution growing — so to speak — 
its own instructors, and of thus annually run- 
ning more and more into one groove, not only 
of professional training but of general litera- 
ture and science. Now, of all institutions this 
narrow specialism ought to have no place in a 
school for the Teacher. Of all professional 
persons, his should be th« widest scope of in- 
tellectual view, the greatest variety noi only of 
knowledge but of hues and modes of know- 
ledge. Superior, in this respect, is or should 
be the Normal School even to the ordinary 
College: The one being merely for the 
preparation of the student in general knowledge 
to fit him for subsequent professional study ; 
the object of the other being for professional 
study itself, after sufficient general preparation 
in the college or elsewhere. 

But want of space compels the postponement 
of the' consideration of the remedy for these 
short- comings, till next month. 

1 — 

TEACHERS' ECONOMICS. 

THE WIPE. 

O woman I In our hours of eas«, 
Capricious, coy and hard to please ; 
Yet when life's cares overcloud the brow, 
A ministering angel, thou. 

The wearied Teacher turns to thee, — 
Sweet source of Home's felicity, — 
When eve brings dose of dally toil 
And all the school-room's buzzing coil. 

So wrote Scott, or no doubt would Iwve 
written had he foreknown the use we were to 
make of his lines. By the by, we have found 
the Diamond edition of Scott's Poems in one 
volume, by Ticknor & Fields, of Boston, very 
handy for reference. A beautiful bbok. 

An incident which made a strong impression 
in our younger days may fitly introduce what is 
now to be said. Out gunning one day in Au- 
tumn, we came across an odd-looking house 
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about the middle of the afternoon. Tired and 
disposed to speculate upon its appearance and 
the causes which led thereto, we took a scat on 
the top-rail of a fence near by, and examined 
it at leisure. It was a small frame building of 
two stories, with a patch for — not exactly of — 
potatoes and corn, a garden, a stable for a cow, 
a hog-pen and an out-door bake-oven. The 
roof was out of order, all about the stable and 
other out-buildings untidy and uncared for, and 
the potatoes and corn smothered in docks and 
briers. Yet the garden was well tilled and 
free of weeds. A stock of the smaller vege- 
tables, — cabbage, beans, salad, beets, turnips, 
&c.— was in fine condition. A pretty bed of 
annual flowers was in front of it, and several 
rarer plants in pots at the windows. The yard 
fence and the lower story of the dwelling were 
bright with lime-wash, and the broken panes 
in the windows carefully patched. In short, 
every thing of man's work about the place was 
neglected ; every thing that a woman could do 
or reach to was carefully attended to, — though 
poverty was marked on all. This was plain, 
from a mere examination of the premises, with- 
out asking any questions ; but questions were 
subsequentlv asked in the neighborhood, and it 
turned out that the woman was the industrious, 
ill-used Christian wife of a drunken school-mas- 
ter. Thank God ! There are few such teach- 
ers now, though not more than a 'generation ago 
it was not so. 

Now what does this teach ? Why, that if 
he be the right kind of man and aided by 
the right kind of woman, no couple in the 
world should be more independent and happy 
than the teacher and his wife. See what she did 
here, even when he spent his Saturday afternoons, 
his Sundays and all his holidays at the tavern. 
Think what she would have been had he been 
a fit help-mate for her. Poor soul ! Poor soul ! 
It is enough to make the heart bleed to think 
of her sufferings and those of the thousands like 
her, who used to water the paths of learning 
with their tears, and of the many thousands 
who still bear uncomplainingly the evils of 
abused manhood in the other walks of life. 
If the County Superintendency and the Teach- 
er's certificate had effected no other change than 
this of excluding drunkenness, with all its hor- 
rors from the Teachers home and profession, they 
were well worth ten thousand times their cost. 

The Teacher is generally regarded and spoken 
of as a single man. Of all persons he is the 
one who should be married. Dr. Johnson said 
of Thrale's great Brewery w^hen for sale: 
"Here is the potentiality of acquiring opu- 
lence beyond the dreams of averice." With- 
out adopting the great lexicographer's grandil- 



oquence in speaking of the Teachers well ordered 
marriage, we would say, — therein is the reason- 
able hope of domestic happiness equal to any 
that may be entertained in this life. The parties 
to it, — both intelligent, virtuous and loving; 
each w!th duties cf the mcst u seful and honor- 
able kind, — he, to train the ri sing generation to 
knowledge, goodness, love of country, of kind 
and of God ; she, to rear and minister at the 
altar of domestic happiness ; neither ovcr- 
burthened with labor, but blessed with frequent 
and stated leisure from daily duty for the cul- 
ture of home with its comforts and graces, — 
we can conceive of no condition in that " mid- 
dle station of life," which we are told is the 
most desirable of all, so promising of content. 
The married Teacher, then, alone seems to us 
to present a specimen of the full Teacher. The 
dsingle one is but a probationer; an unfinishe 
fragment of the profession. 

Whom ought the Teacher to marry? One 
of those bright, promising intelligent girls he 
associates with at the Institute? Certainly, if 
she consent and he like her. The girl, — we 
don't like the term, young lady, in this connec- 
tion, — who has spent a few years as teacher in 
the school-room, will not only be more his 
equal in intelligence and better able to aid him 
in his life-work, but from similarity of habit 
and thought more apt to bring a larger amount 
of capital into the joint stock of domestic hap- 
piness, than any other. She will more fully en- 
joy his joys and sympathize in his sorrows than 
a stranger to his calling and its duties. Besides, 
the purpose, — the very end and highest step in 
professional promotion of the female Teacher, — 
is the headship of a Family ; and perhaps the 
earlier she takes the rank the better for herself 
and for the family. For we are not so sure 
that half a life-time in the school-room is the 
very best preparation of a woman for house- 
keeping and all its duties. There may be thus 
gradually acquired a degree of professional 
stiffness — so to speak — which will not unbend 
or gracefully adapt the character to the multi- 
form wants and duties of domestic life. After 
all herein is, perhaps, the answer of Nature to 
the woman's rights extremists : That, as wife, 
mother and sister, she has indispensable duties 
utterly inconsistent with and impossible to the 
harshness and sternness impressed upon man 
by his contact with the world and its rough- 
ness ; and therefore that she cannot assume his 
sphere without destruction of her own. 

Let us not be taken, however, as advising 
marriage with none but a female teacher. 
Wherever virtue, intelligence and liking are 
found, other things being suitable, there should 
be — a match, happiness, &c. 
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But be she from what class she may, the 
Teacher's wife is not to settle down as the 
mere family drudge, or even the always-at- 
home head of the household. A Christian and 
a lady of culture, she is to take her proper po- 
sition in the society of which she forms a part, 
and quietly assert the dignity of her position. 
In nine cases out of ten she will reside in a 
rural district, where her knowledge, manners 
and taste will be equal to those of any and su- 
perior to most of her neighbors. Consequently ' 
she will not only be often looked up to, but | 
have frequent opportunities of doing good by I 
example, advice or information. These, if ; 
naturally and unostentatiously imparted, cannot I 
but be fruitful of much social improvement; I 
whereas, if paraded and forced upon others, 
they will not merely fail of good results, but 
often bring trouble to herself and injury to the 
cause of education. In matters of hygiene — 
ventilation and proper food, for instance — every 
competent teacher is of course informed and 
can be of use. So, in the selection of the best 
books for home reading, and other departments 
of usefulness. In the Sunday-school, especially, 
the teacher's wife, particularly if she have been 
a teacher, can greatly benefit the rising genera- 
tion, by bringing her practical experience to 
the aid of an institution, which now owes 



more than half of its great and admitted ineffi- 
ciency to the professional ignorance of its 
teachers. 

Here let us leave the teacher's wife. Though 
out of school she is still teaching, — ^at home, 
amongst her neighbors, in the church, — more 
by her gentle influence than as one havipg au- 
thority. Thus blessing and blessed may she 
be if she will. 



THE UHLINGER SCHOOL DESKS. 

Our readers have, for a year or more, met 
with the advertisement of Mr. Uhlinger upon 
the cover of this Journal^ and through it some 
of them have been led to make purchases of 
school furniture at The Columbia Works. From 
letters before us, they congratulate themselves 
upon having found the furniture in all respects 
satisfactory. They pronounce it "substantial, 
neat and convenient — the workmanship of the 
best quality — and the price moderate." The 
new style of desk recently patented by this 
manufacturer combines the desirable qualities of 
convenience, cheapness, comfort, elegance and 
durability. An illustrated catalogue will be 
sent to parties desiring it, on application to W. 
P. Uhlinger, Columbia Avenue, below Second 
street, Philadelphia. 
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Tnb Spbllb«*s Manual. Beinv a Collection of fVordx 
umaUjf mUpetted, promiteuotulf mrrumged in convenient 
Le9Mon§, a* Test woreU ; /or the utt qf higher clattee in 
CemmoH SekooU. By Wittiam W. Smitkf Anthor qf De- 
. Jtner^e Manual, Hand-Book of EtymoUgy, «Cc., ifc. 12mo. 
J>. 80. PkUadelphia : J, A. Bancroft d Co, 1868. 
This little . work was received tome months ago, but 
overlooked ; and now on examination it is found not only 
to be what its title promises,-:-a good collection of words 
of difficult orthography for higher classes in schools, but 
just What many Teachers need when preparing for ex- 
amination by County Superintendents. It is also very 
suitable for use in those spelling matches now so common 
at Institutes. The ft,ooo difficult words it contains are 
not only selected with judgment, — consisting of words 
in general use, and therefore proper for the purposes 
spoken of, — but to each of them the proper pronuncia- 
tion is added, and also a brief definition. There is also 
appended a very full list of words of differing orthography 
and meaning, but of the same or nearly similar pronun- 
ciation J together with a set of dictation exercises to test 
the pupirs powers in reference to the spelling of these 
wordi of similar sound. Again, we say this is just the 
book for persons preparing for examination in orthography \ 
and for *< spelling matches.** b. 

Elxmbnts op Astronomy. Designed as a Text-book for I 
AeadLewUetf Seminariet and Famiiiet. By John Davis ^ A, ' 
jr. Formerly Prof, of M<Uh. and Ast. Allegheny College. 
12w«. rp.^iS.FhHadelphui: J. A. Bancroft dk Co. 1868. 
This u an admirable compend of astronomy. Set forth 
in clear language, it gives, in their natural order, the facts 



of the science, commencing with the sun, and next de- 
scribing what is known of its planets and their satellites, 
with the comets, visible stars, nebulse, &c.; then the 
laws and results of the relations of the heavenly bodies; 
and finally the constellations, and especially those in the 
Zodiac; the whole being illustrated by numerous"a|id 
well executed plates. In compactness, method and full- 
ness of contents, it is the best text-book of astronomy we 
have met with; and we cannot but feel proud that from 
our own State, and especially from the smoke of Pitts- 
burgh, has emanated a production so creditable. The lat- 
ter portion of it— <hat oh Uranography — with its beauti- 
ful plates, at once took us back to the days of boyhood 
and the ramparts of Quebec, and recalled many a pleasant 
hour spent in viewing and studying the constellations, in 
the clear nights of Lower Canada, with a beloved 
Teacher now long at rest. b. 

A Treatise on Physiology and Hygiene. For sckools, 
families and colleges. By J. C. Dalton, M. />., Prqfeswor 
of Physiology f College of Physicians and Surgeons, New 
Fork. With Illustrations. 12mo. Pp. 400., with a very 
full Glossary and Index. Nev) York; Harper <£ Bros. 1868. 
We like the book for two reasons : i . It avoids the 
unnecessary use of anatomical technicals whenever it 
may be done without inconvenience or injury to the sub- 
ject, explaining also as it goes along such as are employ* 
ed. a. It is nirratively descriptive, — leading the learner 
on in a natural and interesting order from one portion of 
the subject to another, and thus obtaining and retaining 
his interest. To this may be added that it is brief and 
presents, in the compass of one book, all that the unpro- 
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fiesdona] reader or studenc will desire or need to know. 
The chapter on Development — that is, the growth of 
the Infant into the completed Man — is very good. In 
fact, the general divisions and the method of treating the 
whole subject are satisfactory, logical and instructive; 
and the illustrations, though not so numerous as in some 
other books, are sufficiently so for all needful purposes, 
at the same time that they are appropriate and well exe- 
cuted. B. 

Analysis op the Constitution op the United States, 
My Calvin Ibwnsend. A Chart qf 62 pages ^ l&r20 inchet 
McA. Price, 96.00. New York: ItUorif PMnney, Blake- 
mam d Co, 1868. See advertisement. 
In a republic, where each is sovereign in his own right, 
the citizen cannot know too much of the workings of 
the government under which he lives, but of the vast 
number voting at the Presidential election a few weeks 
since, we much 'doubt whether one in fifty know lobat he 
did and wAy. The degree of ignorance upon these sub- 
jects 18 matter for surprise, still more for regret. The 
remedy for this state of things must be found in the 
common school, and as an aid to this work nothing has 
thus far been published which will compare in effective- 
ness with the "Analysis" described above. From its 
large size, its heavy paper and black type, it attracts and 
holds the attention, creates inquiry wherever seen, and 
gives the pupil an idea that the Constitution of the 
United States may, after all, be a matter of some im- 
portance! It contains 51 leaves, and is mounted on a 
single roller, so as to be suspended upon the wall. Every 
school-room should have it, as its mere presence upon the 
trail with occasional use would make a more lasting im- 
fvession than the study of any book, however good. m. 

Manual op Latin Grammar. Prepared by H^illiam 
F, AUen, A. if., Prof, ^f AncitrU Langtiages in the Univer- 
aily 0/ Wisconsin; and Joseph H. AUen^ Cambridge ^ Mass. 
UBno. Pp. 127. Boston : Published by Edwin (?win, Wool- 
^sorth, Ain9worth dt Co. 1868. 
This belongs to the class of ** thin books," the num- 
ber of which might be greatly increased without loss to 
the pupil. It gives the learner what he needs in the 
earlier part of his Latin course, without pretending to be 
« vade mecum that shall answer all the requirements of 
che college professor. The design of the work is to teach 
the pupil the grammatical forms of the language and the 
principles of Latin construction, rather than to have him 
Bemorize dead rules or their long lists of " exceptions." 
The arrangement of the page *is quite attractive, — every 
Latin word used being printed in darker type, and follow- 
ed by its English equivalent, italicized. m. 

Notes — Critical, Explanatory and Practical — on 
THX Book or Psalms. By Albert Barnes. In 3 vols. 
ToL h Pp.ZlA, New Tvrk: Harper ii Brothers, 1868. 
These notes, when completed — the present volume 
brings the work down to the 42d Psalm — will be the last 
-work of their kind from the pen of the author. No 
«ther commentator on the Bible has been so popular 
among the masses. For forty years his pen has been em- 
ployed in this work, until Barneses Notes have become a 
household word. Half a million volumes have been issued 
in this country, and as many more in Great Britain, while 
parts of them have been translated into Welsh, French, 
Chinese, and the languages of India. During all the 
while that he has been laboring in this direction he has 
also performed the pastoral duties devolving upon the 
clergyman — never prolonging his hours of exegetical 
study beyond nine o*clock in the morning. The volume 
before us is issued in neat and attractive style, and the 
■ame of its author is sufficient guarantee of the excellence 
«f the matter contained in it. M. 



A Mental Arithmstic. By G. P. SluackenUt^ A. M.^ 
Author qf English (Grammar, Natural BhUosof^jff Sckoof 
History of the United States^ andolktr works. 19mo. Pp , 
168. New York: D. AppUUmdt Co. 1868. 
This is a very satisfactoiy little book, designed by the 
author to be used by pupils who have gone through a 
Primary, and thereby acquired the first principles of arith- 
metic. The introduction of the necessary Definitions of 
the Rules at the head of each chapter, is a good feature p 
so is the incorporation of the Metric system. The teach- 
ing of the counring-hottse or short methods of calcoU* 
tion is another improvement, as is also the inclusion, io 
the examples, of those which compel mental calculations 
in the operarions of every-day business — such as United 
States securities, taxes, duties, ice. The examples are 
very numerous, and expressed so as to avoid ambiguitxi 
as far as practicable consistently with the necessary 
brevity. b. 

Elemehitart History op the United States. HHtk 
numerous Illustrations and Maps. By O. P. ituaeket^bo^, 
A. M., Author of numerous TexUBooks. Smalll^mo. Pp. 
212. JV«to York : D. AppUton dt Co. 1868. 
This is a neat, compact and accurate History of our 
country, from its first dbcovery to the nomination of 
Grant and Seymour for the Presidency. The story b 
well told, and enlivened by interesting incidents and il- 
lustrated by beautiful engravings, taking — and that profit- 
ably for the learner — the place of those dry details of po- 
lirical and other uninteresting events, which, being unin^ 
teresting, are sure to be forgotten by children. The 
Maps are sufficient for the purpose, and the questions at 
the foot of each page will be acceptable to those who use 
them properly. «. 

Mares* First Lessons in Geometry, Objectively Pr§- 
sentedy and Designed for the Use ef Primary Classes As 
Orammar Schools ^ Academies t etc. By Bemhard Market 
Principal qf Idncoln School, San Francisco. Cloth, Sl-OI. 
121110. Pp. 156. Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman db Co. 
In the Grammar Schools of a neighboring city pupib 
have for years been required to work regularly through a 
text-book on Mensuration, by tbe ruleiy and to pass a 
careful examination upon the same — all this, as well as 
any arithmetical operations involving the use of square or 
cube root, — before even an elementary Geometry is put 
into their hands ! Vive la humbug ! For all sueh be- 
nighted youth this sensible little book would inaugurate 
a missionary work. President Hill, of Harvard College^ 
thinks that a boy of nine may be taught geometry s 
readily as one of fifteen. A teacher of our acquaintance 
verifies this in his own experience — his younger pupib 
acquiring all the leading facts in plane and solid geometry 
with as much certainty and readiness as though they were 
dealing with vulgar fractions or the mulriplication table. 
These First Lessons are designed to aid such teachers as 
are not hopelessly *< wedded to their idols,** (arithmetic 
i et al.y) and as an eflTort to give geometry that place among 
I the elemenury branches which its importance demands, 
' should be received with much fiivor by the educational 
public. M. 

£llsworth*s Booe- Keeping and Business Manual. 
By Single and Double Entry. For Schools, Academie$^ 
Business Colleges and Private Instruction. By H. ^> 
Ellsworth, Pnncipal of Ellsworth Business Cottege mi 
Auth4ir*s System of Penmanship, etc. Pp. 133. New YoHt: 
H. W.EUsworth. 1868. 

The introduction, which occupies bat eighteen pagc^ 
affords the young book-keeper a clear idea of the uses of 
the diflPerent books and approved methods of recording 
business transactions, with such suggesrions, bearing di- 
rectly upon his work, as the author has found most useful 
to the learner. Part I. is devoted to single entry, sod 
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embfaces five cett — Fanning, Mechanical, Professional, 
Manufacturing and Retail Mercantile Business — together 
with Business Forms and Laws — embracing in all 62 
pages* Part II., comprising four sets, Current Methods 
of Conducting Wholesale Commission or Company Busi- 
ness — occupies 48 pages. It is a good, practical text- 
book, adapted to all grades of schools in which the sub- 
ject is studied, and to all classes of pupils. This fact, and 
the low price at which it is sold, should make it a fa- 
vorite. M. 

A Practical Introduction to Latin Composition. 

For SekoUf and CoUtgtt. By Albert Harknett, Ph. D. 

Prof , in Browne UnivertUj/. Author 0/ Latin Oramvuiry 

4e., and F^rtt Greek Book, <ic. 12mo. Pp. 306. New 

Fork : D. AppUton <« Co. 1809. 

We have long been of opin'on that the present mode 
of teaching the Latin and Greek is in nothing more de- 
ficient than in the neglect of writing— composing — in 
those languages. We do not mean verse-making, which 
is the test and the torture, as well as the time-waster of 
the English schools; but the turning of good English 
pixMe into good Latin or Greek prose. Hence Dr. 
Harkness has done a right work in supplying a good book 
fi>r thb purpose to the Latin student. He says, in the 
preface, that it " aims to be at once simple, progressive 
and complete f* and we think it b. It carries the rules 
of the grammar into an orderly series of exercises, calcu- 
lated to call those rules into practical use, and thus, as it 
were, makes them a portion of the Iearner*s Latin mind. 
We hope this, and all such valuable books may be largely 
introduced into the schools. b. 

Payson, Dunton & Scribnkr*s Writing Tablefs. j4. 

S. Manaon, General Agent, No. 37 North Third ttreet, PhiTa- 

ielphia, 1868. 

This improved Set of Charts on Penmanship shows 
in dear white upon a dead black surface, the elements 
recognised by this system of penmanship and the analy- 
sis of the script alphabet, small letters and capitals, into 
these elements. These ublets, unless we are mistaken, 
are the work of Mr. Manson himself, with whose skill 
as a penman, good judgment as a teacher, and good taste 
as an artist, all who know him are familiar. They are 
the best yet published in connection with this system, and 
must be in demand in the thousands of schools in which i 
** P. D. & S.** is taught and studied. m. 

History or the American Civil War. By J. JV. 
Draper i M. D., LL.D., Professor of Chemistry and Physi- 
otoffy, in University qf New York, and author <f Treatise 
on Physiology, Intellectual Development <f Europe, dkc. Jn 
3 vols. 8vo. VoL J J. Containing ** the events from the 
inauffuration qf President Lincoln to the ProekLmation qf 
a« Emancipation qf the slaves." Cloth, 93.50. Pp. 614. 
New York: Hdtper dt Brothers. 1868. 
In the September N \, 1 867, of the Journal we noticed 
the first volume of this work, and there is nothing in the 
second to change the opinion then expressed. Of its 
kind it is a very able production ; but most readers would 
probably prefer a fuller statement of the facts and fewer 
of the author's theories. It is too near the time of the 
happening of the events of our late rebellion for any one, — 
even with all the accuracy in analyses of a professor of 
chemistry, — to detect, without party bias or sectional 
leaning, the causes or the results of those events. In- 
stead of these, fuller details of the actions and more of the 
names of the actors in the great drama would have been 
acceptable, and enabled posterity to comprehend the 
whole more clearly. As an instance, the reader will be 
surprised to find not a single member of Congress, so far 
as we can now recall the narrative, named in this volume, 
except Senator Wilson, of Massachusetts, and he only as 



an author and not as a member of the Legislature wbic& 
mainly shaped and wholly sustained the great contest oa 
the Union side. It is true, this volume professes to treat 
almo t exclusively of war measures and acts ; but as it 
was Congress that mainly controlled those measures and 
finally guided the acts to their end, surely the distinguish- 
ed members of that body were as worthy of mention as 
the Cabinet Secretaries and the field commanders. 

So far as we are capable of judging, the author is sound 
in very many — probably most — of his historical theories 
and deductions; but these are so obvious that the reader 
might have been left to make them for himself; and thua 
space would have been saved for more interesting details, 
such, for instance, as the name of the gallant Pennsyl- 
vania Companies of Volunteers who first reported at 
Washington for the defence of the Capital of the nation^ 
a particular which is, unfortunately — not to say inde- 
cently — omitted. 

On several important points involved in the considers* 
tion of the relative strength of the Government and the 
Rebels to carry on the contest, many will difier firom the 
author. He seems to think they committed an error in 
placing their capital so far from the centre of their terri^ 
tory as Richmond. Others may be of opinion that this 
added greatly to their resources, on the ground that while 
the brunt of the war was thus made to fall upon Vir- 
ginia, the interior of the Confederacy was lefi free to 
produce food and other essentials for its army, which 
could not have been the case to so great an extent if the 
stubborn attempt to defend the capital had been trans- 
ferred farther South. So, in speaking of the resources 
of the two sections, the fact is overlooited that while the 
South was entirely united on the question Involved in the 
struggle — no opponents of her claims or even neutrals 
being tolerated, — in the North there was a strong, active 
and open body of sympathisers in her cause and of op- 
ponents of the National Government; — a sate of affairs 
which unquestionably prolonged the eontest. Again, not 
only this writer, but all others whose works we have ex- 
amined, overlooks an element of strength which the 
South had in the labor of its female slaves ; — these having 
been habitually worked in the fields as men, very greatly 
to the increase of the physical force of the rebel Sutes, and 
should therefore always be taken into the account. 

But we have neither time nor space to fully review this 
volume. In its detail of facts, it is, we believe, fair and 
reliable as far as it goes; and it has many passages of 
deep interest. The portion of the last chapter which 
gives "the Anti-Slavery acts" of President Lincoln, is 
of this kind, — brief, ch-iracteristic and thrilling. Here^ 
too, will be found another instance of the malign in- 
fluence of Secretary Seward in reference to the time of 
the issue of the Emancipation Proclamation, which, by 
his interference and love of display, took place at a junc- 
ture (September 22, 1862) which turned against the 
Union cause the great States of Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
Indiana at the ensuing election ; whereas by a delay of three 
weeks that result might probably have been avoided, b. 

The Young Nile Voyagers. By Ann Botvman^ author 
qf Esperansa, Boy Voyagers, dhc. Pp. 440. SmaU \2mm 
London and New York : George Routledge dt Sons. 1868. 
Here we have, for the young, a very instructive as 
well as amusing book of travel in Africa. Much like Cap- 
tain Mayne Reid*s productions of similar character, it is 
somewhat less wonderful in adventure and more natural 
and credible in incident. Intended to familiarise its 
readers with the geography, botany, zoology, &c. of the 
parts visited, its science in these respects seems sound and 
its general facts reliable ; and withal its description of the 
tribes met with and of their condidon, manners and char- 
acter, is lively and accurate. In short, it is a good book 
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for the young, with less of the novel and more of the 
truths of nature than are met with in the legion of ro- 
mances for bovs and girls with which the press teems, b. 

The Opium Habit, with Suggestions as to the Remedy. 
-Pp.335. CtoiA, 81.75. Xcw York : Harper <it Brot. 1868. 

This work opens with the story of "a successful at- 
tempt to abandon opium." The experience of De Quincey 
follows, from his " Confessions of an Opium Eater *' — an 
English shilling edition of which found its way into our 
side-pocket some months ago, and remained there longer 
than we care to tell. Next comes Coleridge, followed by 
other names less widely known — if we except Robert 
Hall, John Randolph and Wilberforce. The work closes 
with an elaborate paper by Fit2-Hugh Ludlow upon " Out- 
lines of the Opium Cure." The book is designed to 
benefit some of the 80,000 or 100,000 in the United 
States who are said to be addicted to the use of this nar- 
cotic. Very many facts of interest to the general reader 
will be found here, where each sufferer is permitted to 
tell his own sad story of enslavemant to a drug that, like 
alcoholic stimulants, has done so much to increase the ag- 
gregate of human misery. m. 

Chambers* Miscellaneous Questions. WrVib AnnvcrSf 
embracing Science, Literature, Arttt rfc. By W. Cham- 
bert, F. R. S. E., F. G. S. 18ww. Pp. 210. Philadelphia : 
J. B. Lippincott dt Co. 1869. 

This is an admirable self -examiner for any one about 
to undergo a general examination, and also a good means 
of reviewing one's general knowledge for any purpose. 
It embraces Astronomy and the Natural sciences in general. 
Chronology, Language and Literature, the Fine Arts and 
a large list of Miscellaneous Questions. The answers 
give, in few words, most of what is necessary under each 
question, and are perfectly reliable according to the latest 
focts and conclusions of science or learned research. The 
whole is fitly concluded by a general Index, thus giving 
ready access to every portion of this little but richly-stored 



book. That all the answers may be amplified by refer- 
ring to Chamber3*s Encyclopedia, is a guarantee that the 
reader will be on sure ground in using the manual and 
taking that direction in pursuit of such fuller information 
as he may require. b. 

The Moonstone, a Novel. By JVilkie CoUlnt, Author 
of Armadale, The Woman in White, etc. With many lUut- 
trationt. Large Bvo. Pp. 223. New York: Harper d 
Brothert. 1868. 

Some of the present generation of English Noveluts, 
following the lead of Sue, Dumas and other French 
writers of this class, though adopting a much. purer moral 
tone, — are now trying the sensational style, and that with 
considerable success. Of such works. Very Hard Cash, 
The Cord and Creese, Foul Play, The Moonstone, &c., 
may be named; and, judging from the remarks of the 
press, they are all ef^cting one object, at least, — that of 
selling in large numbers, and thus remunerating authors 
and publishers. The one before us is not the best, though 
a fair specimen, of its author's productions. The plot is 
complicated, far-fetched and not natural ; but it interests 
and holds the reader. The style is good and graphic; 
in fact, so much so as to stand little in need, for illustra- 
tion, of the pictures — etchings — which accompany each 
chapter. For instance, there is an over-pious, self-loving, 
meddling old maid who figures in many of the illustra- 
tions, being one of the chief characters; yet we question 
whether all the art of the clever engravers for the work 
has presented so true a picture of her as the author in a 
few words, when he says : "She was one of his commit- 
tee-women; — a spiritually-minded person, with a fine 
show of collar-bone and a pretty taste in champagne; 
liked it dry, you understand, and plenty of it." i. 

Gehr*s Anti-Corrosive and Frost-proof Ink should be 
in every school-room. Price of extract, %$ cts. per quart. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. See Schpo/ 
Journal for Nov., 1868, pp. 133. Address J. B. Gbhi, 
Shiremanstown, Cumberland county, Pa. 
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Blair. — Prof. James Thompson, assbted by his daugh- 
ters, has reopened in Altoona his classical and mathemat- 
ical school for young ladies and gentlemen. Although 
the study of Language and Mathematics will claim spe- 
cial attention, yet every facility and the best instruction 
will be given in the primary branches. Prof. T. desires 
a class of ten or more pupils from the ages of eight to 
twelve years, whose parents wish to give them a liberal 
education, that he may lay the foundation of the same. 
He is an accomplished scholar as well as first-class teacher. 

Bucks. — A successful session of the County Institute 
was held at Doylestown. The lecturers were Rev. B. 
G. Northrop, on School Government; Prof. Simon Kcrl, 
on Grammar; A. N. Raub, on the Study of Words; C. 
H. Harding, on Vocal Music; Mark Bailey, on Elocu- 
tion; Mr. W. W. Woodruff, on the Duties of Teachers, 
and Mre. Mary Howe Smith, on Geography. The Slate 
Superintendent addressed the Institute on the general 
subject of Education, and the work to be done by the 
Teacher of the present era. 

Chester. — The County Institute held its annual ses- 
sion at West Chester, convening October 26th. The in- 
structors for the week were Prof. Lewis B. Munroe, of 
Boston, in Reading and Elocution, who is regarded as the 
best elocutionist that has yet been in West Chester; H. 
C. Kendall, on Plain and Ornamental Penmanship; Rev. 



B. G. Northrop, of Connecticut; Mrs. Smith, of Os- 
wego, New York, and Rev. Thos. K. Beecher, of Elmira. 
Friday was chosen as '< Directors' Day,** when an address 
was made by the State Superintentdent. The attendance 
of teachers was full, and the interest of the sessions, as 
usual, maintained throughout the week. We are told 
j that the expenses of the Institute were upwards of a thou- 
sand dollars. Previous to adjournment, the members of 
the Institute presented Mr. Woodruff with a valuable 
gold watch. He deserves it. 

Erie. — The County Institute held an interesting ses- 
sion of five days at South Erie, convening October lath. 
One hundred and fifty teachers were enrolled. The in- 
structors were Profs. J. A. Cooper, H. W. Ellsworth, H. 
S. Jones, and others — instruction given in Orthography, 
Reading, Writing, Geography, Grammar and Book-keep- 
ing. Among the resolutions passed was one favoring 
uniformity of text-books throughout the county. 

Lancaster. — ^The County Institute numbered o\'er 480 
' teachers. The instructors present were Proft. C. W. San- 
I dcrs, Edw. Brooks, J. V. Montgomery and A. R. Bycrty. 
j Dr. S. Keneagy lectured upon Physiology. Drills and 
' discussions were had upon various subjects of practical in- 
I terest. At the close of the entertainment, on Friday 
1 evening, a handsome silver tea set was presented to the 
, Superintendent, David Evans, Esq., by the teachers of the 
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county. Among the resolutions was one recommending 
an increase of the school term to not less than eight 
months in the year; another urging upon School Boards 
the duty of supplying Webster's Unabridged Dictionary 
and Lippincott*8 Pronouncing Gazetteer to each school un- 
der their control, and a third directing attention to the im- 
portance of studying the Constitution and History of 
Pennsylvania and the Constitution and History o( the 
United Sntes. A full report of the proceedings (i)500 
copies) will be published in pamphlet form ibr distribution 
among the teachers and directors of the county. 

LuzBRNK. — Last yeai- the roll of the County Institute 
showed 1 60 members ; at the session held some weeks 
since there were present 213 teachers from Luzerne, with 
tn additional thirty from Wayne county. The lecturers 
and instructors were Proft. Carver, Boyd, Roney, Beattie, 
Guthrie, Rev. Mr. Collins, and others. A good work is 
doing in Luzerne under the direction of the Superinten- 
dent, Mr. H. Armstrong. 

Warrbn. — The Teachers* Institute held its annual ses- 
sion at Sugar Grove, with the largest attendance yet 
known in the county. The town, though numbering 
not more than a few hundred residents, made ample pro- 
vision for entertaining the 131 teachers present. Among 
the instructors present were Proft. J. A. Cooper, L. C. 
Beach and J. W. Barker, Messrs. H. D. Persons, W. 
F. Dalyrimple, L. L. Spencer, Fred. Hooker, Miss Stet- 
son and others. Among the resolutions adopted previous 
to adjournment was one commending to parents the duty 
of visiting the schools once a month. 



Illinois. — Illinois is doing much to increase the 
mmber of thoroughly qualified teachers. It is found that 
the Normal University can not afford all the normal in- 
struction th« State needs. To meet this want cities and 
counties are establishing normal schools. Chicago has an 
excellent training school under the instruction of Mr. 
Delano, one of the most thorough and successful normal 
teachers in the country. The city teacher* arc prepared 
for their work under his instruction, and the consequence 
is a uniformity of method and discipline, and a vast in- 
crease of permanent results. 

Niw YoBK. — We find in the Tribune a full report of 
proceedings at the dedication of the Cornell University, 
fbonded by Hon. Ezra Cornell. In his address he says : 
"I fisar that those who come expecting to find a finished 
institution will be disappointed. We did not invite you 
to such an entertainment ; nor did we expect or desire to 
have a single thing finished. We expected only to com- 
mence an institution which in the future will mature to 



a great degree of usefulness ; which will place at the dis- 
posal of the industrial classes such facilities for acquiring 
practical knowledge and high mental culture as the limit- 
ed means of the humble can command. I trust that we 
have made the beginning of an institution which will 
prove highly beneficial to the poor young men and the 
poor young women of our country. This is one thing 
we have not finished 5 but more and more we hope to 
perfect until the young men of honest efforts and earnest 
labor, upon whom fortune has omitted to smile, shall be 
able to secure to themselves a thoroughly practical and 
useful education, thus making better the individual, the 
State, and society itself. I trust that we have made the 
beginning of an institution which shall bring science to 
the aid of agriculture. Chemistry has the same great 
store of wealth in reserve for Agriculture that it has 
lavished upon the Arts, and we must instruct the young 
farmer how to obtain the hidden treasure. The farmer 
needs more light; and this we are preparing to supply. 
We also hope to strengthen the arm of the mechanic, 
that he may multiply his productions by means of a mind 
of higher culture. Millions have been wasted for the 
want of thorough scientific and practical training among 
our mechanics. The great wealth of our nation has been 
derived from mechanism applied to agriculture. We must 
labor earnestly in this inviting field. I hope we have 
made a beginning toward a condition in which men shall 
have enlarged culture, greater truthfolness, honesty and 
manliness, and higher aims, and be better qualified to 
serve their foUow-men, their families, and their God. It 
shall be our aim to make true Christian men, without 
dwarfing or paring them down to fit the narrow gauge of 
sect. Finally, I trust that we have laid the foundation 
of a University where any person can find instruction in 
any study." 

Spelling. — An exchange says that, at a recent gather- 
ing of teachers, ten familiar words were given out to be 
spelled by wridng. The words were all in every day use, 
the most difficult being bouquet and diphtheria. The re- 
sult was as follows : 

Whole number of spellers 223 

No. of spellers making no errors, 16 

No. of spellers making one error 32 

No. of speller* making two errors 30 

No. of spellers majcing three errors 15 

No. of spellers making four errors 18 

No. of spellers making five errors. 8 

No of spellers making six errrors 4 

Whole number of words, spelled ; 1130 

Whole number of errors 17* 
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DOCUMENTS RECEIVED. 



Ohio Educational Monthly for November. 

Journal of Education, Province of Ontario, Canada, 
for October. 

Teacher of Penmanship for November, 

Teachers' Advocate for November. 

The Educato rfor October. 

Catalogue of the Illinois State Normal University. 

Proceedings of the Board of Education of the State of 
Illinois. 

Catalogue of the Illinois State Teachers' Institute. 



Circular of Blairsville Ladies* Seminary. 

The Commercial Monthly for November. 

Illinois Teacher for October. 

Circular of Troy (Bradford county) Graded School. 

An Act to establish and maintain a system of Free 
Common Schools for the State of Arkansas. 

Second Biennial Report of the Superintendent Public 
Instruction of the State of California. 



ATTENDANCE AT INSTITUTES. 

The present State Superintendent is rather apt to pro- 
phesy big things, and has been known on more occasions 
than one to allow his hopes to mislead his judgment ; but 
in the matter of the attendance of teachers at the Insti- 
tutes this year, in comparison with that of last year, he is 
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going to be mUtaken in the opposite direction. He sup- 
posed, with others, that the new interest created among 
teachers with reference to attending Institutes one year 
ago, an interest which increased that attendance through- 
out the State firom 3,944y the highest number ever before 
reached, to 10,268, proving somewhat spasmodic, would 
aaturaliy decrease this year. And, besides, he thought it 
likely that political meetings and political excitement 
would divert public attention from the consideration of 
educational questions, and consequently keep many away 
from educational meetings. Holding these views, he 
went so far as to state in the official columns of the 
Journal^ that he did not expect the Institutes to increase 
in size this year, but hoped they might improve in the 
quality of the instruction given. In the latter particular 
his hopes will be realized, and in the former he is about 
to be favorably disappointed : and he now asks pardon of 
the teachers of the State for the doubt he, for a time, en- 
tertained as to their present determination to work these 
Institutes up to their full capacity. He now believes that 
the teachers of the State are actuated by no transient feel- 
ing, but that they mean in earnest to make steady pro- 
gress in their own improvement and in the improvement 
of their profession. 

These remarks have been called out by the Institute 
** returns.'* Reports have now been received from eleven 
counties, and the increase in the attendance of actual 
teachers in these counties is fouk hundred and thirty- 
NiNi, (439.) Other counties whose ** returns " are not 
yet in, are known to have increased their attendance in 
about the same proportion. But one county has suffer- 
ed a loss, and that loss is a loss of only one member. 

The attendance at the Institutes this year may now be 
safely estimated at 12,000. 

The experiment of having a Directors' Day is also as 
successful so far as was expected. 

—_ _ « — . 

PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 



251' 
252 
^53 

»55 
256 

258 
^59 



M. W. Marquis 

Geo. L. Osborne 

Mary Canon 

Sam. A. Espy 

Abraham M. Bachman 

StogdellS. Lesh 

James K. ShifFcr 

Mary J. Proudfbot. . . . 
Louisa C. Ahlborn. . . . 



Anna W. Mac Lachlan. 

John M. Wallace 

J. W. Walker 

R. F. Gaut 



260 Selina A. Ackley. 

261 

262 

263 

264 

265 

266 

267 

268 

269 

270 

271 

272 

273 

274 

175 



Amanda L. Snyder. . . 
Martha B. Snodgrass . 
Martha A. Coleman.. 

George H. Cook 

Samuel Gelwix 

Samuel H. Eby 

Minshall Baker 

Pearson Pike 

Jennie F. McBride . . . 
William R. Patton... 
W.N.Aiken 



Bellevernon, Fayette County. 

Brownsville, " " 

Uniontown, " " 

Uniontown, " " 

.Bainbridge, Lancaster *< 

Snyderville, Monroe " 

Brodheadsville, Monroe " 

Allegheny, Allegheny *< 

Arsenal, " " 

Allegheny, " «« 

Arsenal, " «* 

Easton, Northampton " 

Brookville, Jefferson '* 

Tyrone Mills, Fayette " 

Pittsburgh, Allegheny " 

Pittsburgh, « " 

Pittsburgh, " " 

Fayetteville, Franklin " 

Upper Strasburg, " " 

Green Castle, «* " 

Media, Delaware " 

Media, « " 

Franklin, Venango " 

Brownsville, Fayette " 

New Castle, Lawrence " 



INSTITUTES. 



Forest .TioncsU December 151^ 

Columbia .Bloomsburg December 14th. 

Dauphin • December 14th.- 

Perry Newport December 211L 

Northampton .... Easton December 21S& 

Washington Washington December 21st. 

Somerset Somerset December 21st. 

Fayette Uniontown December 2iit^ 

Carbon Mauch Chunk. • • « . • December 211L 

Cambria Ebensburg December 21st. 

Centre Unionville December 28th. 

Snyder Freeburg December 28th. 

Blair HoUidaysburg December %%xh. 

Greene Waynesburg December 28tIL 

York York December 28tk 

Montour Danville December 28th. 

Clarion Clarion January 19th. 

Lebanon Lebanon January 19th. 



Lehigh AUentown December 7th. 

Lycoming Muncy December 7th. 

Huntingdon Huntingdon .December 14th. 



DISTRICT INSTITUTES. 

Several teachers have written for information respect- 
ing the original law in regard to District Institutes and id 
modifications; and the Superintendent of Westmoreland 
county is anxious to have published the law as it b now 
in force in his county. To accommodate all parties, aa4 
for general information, we publish below the original law, 
the law as it now stands, and the law for Westmoreland 
county : 

1. Original Law. — That twenty-two days shall be 
held to be the Common School month in all contracts 
with teachers, and other operations of Boards of Directan 
or Controllers in reference to the term of instruction of 
the schools, and that no Common School shall be kept 
open, for the purpose of ordinary instruction, on any Sat;- 
urday; but two Saturdays of each month, as the proper 
Board of Directors may designate, shall be appropriated t» 
exercises, or institutes, for the improvement of the teach- 
ers of the district : Provided^ That in districts in whici 
the schools are, or s^all be, kept open and in operatidki 
the maximum term now allowed by law, and the teaches 
employed by the year and not by the month, the foregoing 
clause, as to the number of days in the school month, 
shall not apply, any further than that the reports and 
statistics of the schools shall be kept in accordance there- 
with, and that District Institutes shall be held as thereby 
directed. 

2. The Law as it Now Stands. — That twenty-tw« 
days shall be held to be a school month, and that two 
Saturdays in each month, as the proper board shall desig- 
nate, which two Saturdays shall be held to be a part of 
the school month, may, at the discretion, and by an 
affirmative vote of a majority of all the members of the 
Board of Directors, or Controllers, be appropriated to in- 
stitutes for the improvement of the teachers of the said 
district : Provided, That in dbtricts, in which the schoob 
are, or shall be, kept open, and in operation, the maii- 
mum term now allowed by law, and the teachers em- 
ployed by the year, the foregoing clause as to the number 
of days in the school month, shall not apply any further, 
than that the reports and statistics of the schools shall be 
kept in accordance therewith, and that District Institutes 
may be held as thereby directed ; all acts or parts of aclk, 
inconsistent herewith, be and are hereby repealed. 

3. Special Act Exempting Wostmoreland Couktt 
PROM THE Provisions or the Act of April 17, 1865, 
AND Placing it Under the Original Law. — ^That the 
Act, entitled *' A further supplement to the act for the 
regulation and continuation of a system of .education by 
Common Schools,** relative to District Institutes, »f- 
proved seventeenth day of April, An»o Domini one thoo- 
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wnd eight hundred and lixty-fivey be and the same is 
hereby repealed, so far as the said supplement relates .to the 
county of Westmoreland. 



ITEMS FROM REPORTS FOR OCTOBER, 1868. 

Bkavsr. — Our Institute at Rochester was a success, 
and nearly two-thirds of our teachers were in attendance. 
Thirty members subscribed for the School Journal. 

Blaik. — The school buildings in Altoona are not well 
located ; hence there is much difficulty in making a proper 
division of the pupils, and in keeping the schools properly 
graded. The teachers, with one or two exceptions, are 
doing their work well. 

Bradford. — The school at Troy opened October a6 
with an unexpectedly large attendance, — 111 pupils being 
present on the first of the week. 

Bucks. — ^The County Institute held during the month 
was an entire success. Much good will no doubt result 
Irom the instruction given. In Newtown borough Geo. 
A. Jenks, Esq., has been appointed District Superintendent. 

Cameron. — ^We are about to hold a series of educa- 
tional meetings in different parts of the county. 

Centre. — ^The new school building in Bellefonte will 
oot be completed before the first of January. 

Clearfield. — The average attendance of teachers at 
our Institute wai 85 — by far the best attendance we ever 
had. The teachers, before adjourning, presented the 
County Superintendent with a splendid silver hunting- 
case watch, as a token of respect for his zeal in the cause 
4kf education. 

Clinton. — There will be completed a two-story wood- 
en school building (in the town of Beech Creek) in about 
t/ro weeks — said school house will liave four rooms. It 
will be a substantial, convenient building, well ventilated, 
and will be supplied with suitable furniture. Little Clin- 
ton will soon rank among the best counties in the State 
for good schools, good teachers, and good school houses. 

Columbia. — It seems impossible to get a sufficient num- 
ber of well qualified teachers to fill our schools. 

Cumberland. — Fourteen brick houses have been erect- 
ed during the fall for nineteen schools. 

Dauphin. — Derry and Swatara have been supplied with 
globes, and Lower Swatara with globes and charts. The 
Directors of Swatara build two school houses every year, 
and will keep on doing so until the district is supplied 
with first-class houses. 

Erie Citt. — Attendance of pupik for the month very 
good — three per cent, better than for October last year, 
4Uid eight per cent, better than for October, 1866. 

Forest. — ^The Directors of Tionesta borough have es- 
tablished a graded school for the winter term. This is 
the only graded school in the county. 

Huntingdon. — Teachers are very scarce, and I fear 
some of our schools will not be supplied. 

Lehigh. — Allentown, Catasauqua and Hokendaugua 
have each a ten-months term. Hanover has seven months 
and the remaining districts range from four to six months. 

Luzerne. — Our County Institute passed off well. It 
was attended by 218 teachers of our own county, and 30 
from Wayne. 

Lycoming. — More males and fewer females were ex- 
amined this season than at any fbrmer series of examina- 
tions for the last six yean. (>ood teachers are in demand, 
and are offered fair ularies. 

Montour. — ^The public schools of Danville, twenty- 
6ve in number, are in session, having an average of fif^- 
tix pupils to each school. 

KoRTHAMPTON. — The State Normal School question is 
•till being agitated. A meeting of the fnends of the en-* 
tcrpcisc iili be held at Naaareth on the yth inst. 



Perry. — We are glad to report that the Directors of 
Carroll township have agreed to pay Mr. Richard L. Mi- 
gee ten dollars per month to perform the duties of Sec- 
reury, and to visit each school in the township once a 
month. Mr. Magee performed this duty last winter 
without extra pay, and his services were so efficient that 
he has been appointed District Superintendent. 

Pittsburg. — Whole number of teachers, 1 90. Males, 
30; females, 160. They are apportioned as foUov^ : 
High School, 6 ; Ward Schools, 178; Colored Schools, 
3; teachers of music, 4; whole number of pupils, 8,405; 
apportioned as follows : High School, 284; Ward Schools, 
7,955; Colored Schools, 166. 

Pottsville. — Whole number of pupils, 1,605; vw^^ 
ragC) '>3i5i percentage of attendance for month, 8a; 
visits by Directors, 4; Superintendent, 11 5 ; citizens, 21, 
Our per cent, of attendance is lower than it was last year at 
this time. We have had the whooping cough and measles 
in our schools since the beginning of the term. 

Schuylkill. — What shall we do for teachers ? Twenty- 
five schools in the rural districts not yet supplied. Di- 
rectqp offer forty dollars per month — board ranging from 
ten to twelve dollars per month. 

Scranton. — The schools of this district are in suc- 
cessful operation. The teachers are intelligent and earn- 
est. The School Board is constantly making improve- 
ments in the school-house surroundings, in the seating 
arrangements within, and by furnishing maps, charts^ 
libraries, &c., affording increased facilities for carrying on 
the work of school education. 

Snyder. — Salaries paid this term are considerably bet- 
ter than last year. The school term in Selinsgrove has 
been increased from four to five months. 

Venango. — The new seminary building at Emienton 
is under roof. It is a brick building, four stories high^ 
including basement. 

Westmoreland. — All the schools are supplied with 
teachers except Mt. Pleasant and Irwin boroughs. Ac 
both these places new houses are being built, which will 
not be ready until December ist. Joint Institutes (session 
two days) will be held all over the county. The Superin- 
tendent expects to attend all of them. 

WiLLiAMSPORT. — The Directors have opened one more 
fourth grade school ; also, a German school. The fol- 
lowing premiums were offered by the City Superintendent 
to the public schools of the city, to be awarded on April 
1st, 1869: 

A $5:00 Webster's Dictionary, to be given to the best 
speller of one hundred words. 

A $3.00 Bible, to be given to the pupil who improves 
most in writing during the winter. 

A $3.00 Bible, to be given for the best composition. 

A $3.00 Bible, to be given to the pupil attending schoo 1 
most punctually. 

A Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, to be given to the 
teacher who reports the greatest percentage of attendance 
from November 2d to April ist. 

The President and Secretary of the School Board, the 
City Superintendent and three teachers to be a committee 
of judges. 

The schools fill up rapidly, and by the end of the 
present month the total attendance will be above 2,000, 

— ♦ 

DISTRICTS WITHOUT THE JOURNAL. 

For the information of Superintendents, and others in- 
terested, we publish below a lut of districts not fiirnishei 
with the School Journal, This happens either because 
they have forwarded no reports for the school year ending 
June I, 1868, or because the names of the officeis for 
the year ending June ist, 1869, are not known. A few 
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of these districts may have obtained their Journah by 
applying directly to its Editor : 

Armurong — FranJclin. 

Allegheny — Elizabeth East, Elizabeth West, Hampton 
and Manchester West. 

Berks — District, Muhlenberg and Windsor. 

Blair — Greenfield. 

Butler — Brady, Muddy Creek, Portcrsvillc, Prospect 
and Sun bury borough. 

Cambria — Conemaugh borough. 

Cameron — Independent and Shippen, 

Carbon — Penn Forest. 

Centre — Rush. 

Clinton — Logan. 

Craivford — Wayne. 

Cumberland — Allen Lower and Silver Spring. 

Delaivare — Tinicum and Western, (Ind.) 

Fayette — George and Redstone. 

Foreit — Howe. 

Fulton — Bethel and Independent. 

Greene — Morris. 

Huntingdon — Oneida. 



Indiana — Pine. 

Juniata — Lack, Milfbrd and Monroe. 

Laneaster — Lampeter East, Mt. Joy borough, Penn and 
Safe Harbor. 

Lycoming — Lycoming Old — Plunkctt*s Creek. 

Mercer — Hempfield. 

Monroe — Ind. Union, Price and Stroudsburg. 

Montgomery — New Hanover. 

Northampton — Bethlehem borough. 

Northumberland — Lewis and Turbctt. 

Perry — Duncannon, Jackson, Penn and Madison 
Southwest. 

Schuylkill— Centre (Ind.), Eldrcd, Pine Grove West 
and Tremont. 

Snyder — Centre and Perry West. 

Somerset — Milford and Northampton. 

Sullivan — North Mountain, (Ind.) 

Tioga — DeerAeld and Fall Brook borough. 

JVayne — Mount Republic. 

JVestmoreland — Loyalhanna. 

fpyoming — Overfield. 

Tori — Conewago, Dover borough and Hopewell. 



STATE APPROPRIATION FOR 1868. 



Cumberland county, Newton $214 15 

" Silver Spring 22676 

" Mt. Morris, Ind 19 86 

** Dennison 57 i^ 



Greene 
Luzerne 



Whose appropriation has been forfeited for cause : 

Bradford county, Burlington borough % $24 96 

«* *' Litchfield 104 '3 

«< «* TowandaNorth 39 7^ 

« " Wilmot 83 46 

Butler county, Sunbury borough 23 40 

DismicTs 
Whose appropriation is withheld for consideration : 

Beaver county, St. Clair 

Butler " Middlesex, \ *,^, ,. 

« Ind./ ^'V ^^ 

Cameron county, Gibson • 43 84 

«« " Grove 17 47 

DISTRICTS 

Which have not yet forwarded either their certificates, or reports, or both, and have, therefore, not been paid their 
appropriation : 

Fayette county. New Haven borough 



Cameron county, Enterprise $17 47 

Clarion " Madison 1 56 78 

" « Brady 

Clearfield " Jordan 54 ai 



Allegheny county, Collins $180 96 

«< " Liberty.. ., 16380 Indiana 

»* " Liberty East Lawrence" 

♦< ** Mifflin 29055 Lycoming" 

" " Peeples 8463 " " 

« " Richland 5265 McKean " 

Beaver borough 85 oa Mercer " 

ScheUsburg 37 83 Pike " 

Kutztown 9292 " " 

Maxatawney 180 96 Schuylkill " 

Penn 131 04 Snyder " 

Huston 108 42 Somerset " 

Newton township 82 29 Susqueh'a " 

Rush '1* 93 Tioga " 

Hopewell 19 5° Venango" 

Tinicum ^, 1092 " ** 

" " Western, Ind 546 Warren " 

Elk " Bennezett 43 68 Wyoming" 

" " Highland 273 " " 

" " Jones 31 98 

NON-ACCEPTING DISTRICTS. 

McKean county, Wetmore $3 90 

Northumberland ccunty, Cameron 37 44 

" " Jackson 69 42 

" " Jordan 8580 

" " Mahanoy Little 3003 

Washington 74 ^ 8 



Beaver 

Bedford 

Berks 



Blair 

Bucks 

Centre 

Chester 

Delaware 



Pine $146 64 

Mahoning 133 77 

Cummings ^5 35 

Lycoming Old 79 95 

Corydon 702 

West Middlesex borough 84 63 

Lehman 5^ 5° 

Palmyra 40 17 

Ryan 

Chapman • 136 11 

Northampton 136 11 

Apolocon 52 16 

Fall Brook borough 129 09 

CooperstowD borough 28 08 

Cornplanter 1 30 26 

Southwest 58 50 

Nicholson 58 01 

Overfield 26 51 



Wyoming county, Tunkhannock twp $69 03 

Washington 65 91 

Mahantango Upper 58 50 

Penn West 204 36 

Conemaugh 8814 

Manheiro 122 85 



Schuylkill " 



Somerset 
York 



All o:her districts not included in the above classification have been paid their State appropriation for the year aiK)ve 
nrkentioned. 
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APPOINTMENT OF CO. SUPERINTENDENT. ' place of G. W. Haupt, resigned. The resignation of 

! Mr. Haupt was owing to ill health. The appointment 

William J. Wolvcrton, of Sunbury, Northumberland | of Mr. Wolvcrton was recommended by many directors 
co\inty, has been appointed County Superintendent in i and leading citizens. 



Original Communications. 



LIPPINCOTT'S PRONOUNCING GA- 
ZETTEER. 

"NO SCHOOL CAN AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT IT." 

This great work, with its interesting descrip- 
tions of all note-worthy places on the map, 
and its immense fund of geographical and sta- 
tistical information, is, even at this day, a work I 
comparatively unknown to the million. Thou- 
sands of copies have thus far been sold, — ^until 
it is found in every well-selected library and on 
the desk in a fair proportion of our best schools. 
But there are still tens of thousands of teachers 
in our country, and of school officers a yet greater 
number, whose only impression of it is that of 
the teacher out West — " a big book, something 
about geography." They have either never 
seen it or never given it fareful examination. 
Did they severally spend one day, or one half 
day, in looking through this portly volume of 
twenty-three hundred (2300) closely-printed 
pages, — giving descriptions, etc., of nearly one 
hundred thousand (100,000) places, their " eyes 
would be opened," in this direction at least, and 
the sale of this standard work of reference in- 
creased in such ratio as to astonish the publish- 
ers and the book trade in general. All school 
directors and teachers would thereafter regard 
it as a work indispensable to classes in history 
and geography, and indeed to all schools whose 
pupils are in the habit at home of reading the 
daily or weekly newspapers or other publica- 
tions of their class. On this point, the views 
of Horace Mann are entitled to some weight 
with the thoughtful teacher or direceor. In a 
letter to the publishers, a year or more before 
his death, when the work was even less com- 
plete than we now find it, he says: "I have 
had your * Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World ' 
before me for some weeks. Having long felt 
the necessity of a work of this kind, I have 
spent no small amount of time in examining 
yours. It seems to me so important to have a 
comprehensive and authentic gazetteer in all our 
colleges, academies, and schools, that I am in- 
duced in this instance to depart from my gen- 
eral rule in regard to giving recommendations. 
Your work has evidently been prepared with 
immense labor ; and it exhibits proofs from be- 
ginning to end that knowledge has presided over 



its execution. The rising generation will be 
greatly benefitted, both in the accuracy and ex- 
tent of their information, should your work be 
kept as a book of reference on the table of 
every professor and teacher in the country." 

The opinion of Prof. Stowe, of Andover 
Theological Seminary, with whose "History 
of the Books of the Bible" many readers of 
the Journal are familiar, is also to the point : 
" This is a great work, and executed with im- 
mense labor and consummate ability. It would 
be difficult to find another volume in the Eng- 
lish language which contains, in the same space^ 
an equal amount of important, well-digested, 
and clearly-expressed information. The Pro- 
nunciation and the Etymological Vocabulary 
are new features in a work of this kind, and 
the first is as convenient and useful as the last 
is learned and curious. In these days of stirring 
events and newspaper circulation, I see not how 
the office of the counting-room, the family or 
the school, can anywhere afford to do without 
this book." 

We have here the various counties, islands, 
rivers, cities, towns, etc., treated at such length 
as their importance may demand. Placfes of 
the same name in various parts of the world, 
whether great or small, are here brought to- 
gether, and any facts of interest or any features 
at all peculiar or distinctive, presented in such 
manner as to attract not only the student but 
also the casual reader. Among nations, the 
United States, of course, receives special men- 
tion, running through sixteen pages of admira- 
bly condensed matter geographical, statistical, 
historical, etc., bringing the record down to the 
assassination of Mr. Lincoln, and the accession 
of Mr. Johnson, and ending with this appro- 
priate closing paragraph : 

"Such is a brief chronicle of the principal events of a 
nation^s history, now one of the first powers on the globe; 
whose friendship is sought, and enmity avoided, by the 
most potent rulers of Europe. The seventeenth Presi- 
dent now peaceably directs the national affairs of a con- 
federacy of thirty-six States, reaching from the middle of 
the temperate to the torrid zone, and from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific Ocean. Our Government has been tried 
under all circumstances, (but that of famine,) rebellion, 
pestilence, war, strong party dissensions, and jarring sec- 
tional interests, and is perhaps now stronger than ever. 
Disappointed aspirants have sometimes endeavored to ere- 
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ate dissensions, but have only sank themselves into con- 
tempt and neglect. The forests fall beneath the settler's 
axe, the bowels of the earth are searched for mineral 
wealth, railways are laid down, canals opened, rivers deep- 
ened, commerce extended, schools and colleges founded, 
books disseminated, cities built, populations, invited by 
the freedom of our Government, swarm from other lands 
in sufficient numbers to form a State almost every succes- 
sive year, thus expanding and extending the area of truth, 
light and liberty; and, with the blessing of Him without 
whom no increase is given, our institutions seem destined 
to revolutionize the world.** 

Among the States, Pennsylvania occupies four 
such pages as might more easily be expanded 
into a book than condensed to their present 
shape. Its geology, minerals, rivers, etc., ob- 
jects of interest to the tourist, climate, soil and 
productions, forest trees, animals, manufactures, 
internal improvements, commerce, education, 
religious denominations, periodicals, public in- 
stitutions, population, counties, cities and towns, 
government, finances and history, — are each, 
in treatment, so full and satisfactory as to be- 
come a matter of surprise to the reader. Among 
cities, Philadelphia is disposed of in six full 
pages, New Orleans in three. New York in six, 
Boston in three, London in eight, Paris in 
four, Edinburgh in three pages, and so on. 

That the reader may have a more definite 
idea of the kind of information conveyed, and 
the manner in which it is imparted, it would 
seem best to give some descriptions of places 
as found in the work. Among names most fa- 
miliar to readers of the Journal, ** Lancaster " 
may be selected. This name is repeated some 
twenty-five times for as many different places. 
The following are the leading places as de- 
scribed in the Gazetteer: 

LANCASTER or LANCASHIRE, lankVshir, a 
maritime and paladne county of England, having N. 
Cumberland and Westmoreland, E. Yorkshire, S. Che- 
thire, and W. the Irish Sea. Area 1905 square miles, or 
X,I30,Z40 acres, of which about 850,000 are under cul- 
tivation. Pop. in 1831, 1,336,854; in 1851, 2,031,- 
^36, about 200,000 of whom are of Irish descent. The 
«urfkce is rugged and mountainous in the N., where Co- 
niston Fell rbes to 2,577 feet above the sea, and on the 
£. border, where the long ridge, popularly called *' The 
Backbone of England,** separates the county from York; 
elsewhere generally level. Principal rivers, the Duddon, 
Lune, Wyre, Ribble, Mersey, and Irwell. Besides Co- 
niston Lake, Windermere is partly in this county. Car- 
boniferous sandstone and new red sandstone, with lime- 
stone, form the strata of the county. Soil, among the 
hills, moorish or peaty, in the lower district, mostly a 
tolerably fertile sandy loam. Potatoes are more exten- 
sively grown than in any other Englbh county. Dairy 
«nd hay farms are numerous. The most important min- 
eral is coal, to the abundance of which the county main- 
ly owes its manufacturing eminence. The Lancashire 
coal-field is estimated to extend over nearly 400 square 
miles. Copper is also mined in the N. of the county. 
Lancaster owes its celebrity and wealth to its manufac- 
loriet and commerce, and not to its agriculture. It is the 
freat leat of the British cotton mamifacturci which has 



increased since 1770 with a rapidity altogether unpanl- 
leled in the history of mechanical industry. Manchester 
is the principal seat of the cotton manufacture in the 
county, and Liverpool of the shipping trade. The fonner, 
however, is carried on to a great extent in numerous other 
towns in the county, including Preston, Bolton, Oldham, 
Ashton, Blackburn, Bury, Chorley, Wigan, &c. Wool- 
en goods are also largely produced at Rochdale and Man- 
chester; as are also silk8,^ats, paper, and a vast variety 
of other articles; and a third part of the soap made in 
Great Britain 43 manufactured in Liverpool and its vicin- 
ity. A complete net-work of railways and several im- 
portant canals afford means of rapid conveyance between 
Lancashire and all parts of the kingdom. Within the 
last century, the population has augmented at a rate of 
800 per cent., the increase in the agricultural counties 
having been but 84 per cent. It sends 26 members to 
the House of Commons, 4 for the county and 22 for 
cities and towns. 

LANCASTER, (L. Lancat'tria^ aparliamenUryanid 
municipal borough, seaport town and parish of England, 
capital of the above county, on the Lune, 20 miles N. N. 
W. of Preston. Pop. of borough in 1851, 16,168. It 
is picturesquely situated on an eminence, crowned by the 
church and castle. The houses are built of stone, and 
handsome, but many of the streets are narrow. Chief 
structures, a bridge of five arches, and a superb acqoe- 
duct by Rennie, carrying the Lancaster Canal across the 
river ; the castle, a noble pile, founded at the conquest, 
on the site of a Roman station, renovated by John of 
Gaunt, and now embracing, within its vast area, the 
county court-house, jail, and penitentiary; an ancieot 
parish church ; an excellent grammar school, national and 
other schools, some ancient almshouses ; a county lunatic 
asylum ; town hall, theatre, assembly rooms, baths, cus- 
tom-house, and inarket-house. It has also a mechanics* 
institute, and * an esublishment for promoting fine ails, 
with thriving manufactures of furniture, cotton, silk, 
linen, sail-cloth, exported coastwise, and to North Ame- 
rica and Russia. The coasting trade increases, but the 
foreign has been chiefly tranferred to Liverpool. The 
river, obstructed by sands, is being deepened and im- 
proved. Registered shipping in 1847, 5,989 tons. Tke 
continuation of the Preston Railway to Carlisle and Scot- 
land, places Lancaster in ready communication with both 
North and South Britain. Lancaster sends 2 memben 
to the House of Commons. Lancaster and shire wctt 
erected Into a duchy and county palatine, or separate sov- 
ereignty, in the reign of Edward III., in favor of his son, 
John of Gaunt, the progenitor of the Lancastrian sove- 
reigns. In the time of Edward IV. it was re-annexed to 
the crown. The duchy has many estates in other paiti 
of England, and a Court of Chancery. Adj. Lancas^ 
TRiAN, lang-cas^tre-an. < 

LANCASTER, a county in the S. E. part of Penn- 
sylvania, bordering on Maryland, has an area of 950 square 
miles. Susquehanna River forms its boundary on the S. 
W., and the Octorara Creek on the S. E. It u inter- 
sected by Concstoga Creek and its branches. The ridge 
called South Mountain or Conewago Hill, extends along 
the N. W. border; and Mine Ridge traverses the S. £. 
part. Between these is a broad and fertile limestone val- 
ley, thesur^ice of which is undulating, and the soil a rich 
calcareous loam. The county is well watered, highly cul- 
tivated, and densely peopled. In respect to populadon, it 
is only inferior to Philadelphia and Allegheny counties j 
in the value of agriculcunl productions, it is not equalled 
by any county in the Sute. In 1850 it produced i,8o),- 
312 bushels of Indian corn; 1,365,111 of wheat; I,- 
578,321 of oats; 215,277 of potatoes; 96,134 torn of 
hay, and t^^^Jk^l po«ads of butter. The quantity of 
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oats was the greatest raised in any county of the United 
States; that of wheat the greatest in any except Monroe 
county, New York ; and that of corn greater than in any 
other county of the Stated The county contains quarries 
of blue limestone, suitable for building, and of roofing 
slate. Marble, chrome and magnesia are also found. The 
creeks furnish abundant motive power. It is intersected 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad, and by the Reading and 
Columbia Railroad. Organize^ln 1719, and named from 
Lancaster, a county of England. Capital, Lancaster. Pop. 
116,314. 

LANCASTER, a city, capiul of Lancaster co., Penn- 
sylvania, is pleasantly situated on the Pennsylvania Cen- 
tral Railroad, i mile W. of Conestoga Creek, 70 miles 
by railroad W. of Philadelphia, and 37 miles E. S. E. of 
Harrisburg. It was for many years the largest inland 
town of the United States, and was the seat of the Sute 
Government firom 1799 to 18 11. -^^ present it is the 
fifth city of Pennsylvania in respect to population. It is 
situated in the most populous and wealthy agricultural dis- 
trict of the State, and carries on a considerable trade by 
means of r^lroad. The oldest turnpike in the United 
Sts^es has its western terminus at this plaee, and connects 
it with Philadelphia, which u 62 miles distant by thb 
route. The streets are generally straight, crossing each 
other at right angles, and well paved. The greater part 
of the town is substantially built of brick, and the more 
modern houses are commodious and elegant. During the 
last twenty years, great improvement has been made in 
the appearance and business of the city. Gas-light has 
been introduced by a company with a capital of a $100,- 
000. Five Urge steam cotton factories have been put 
io operation, giving employment to 1,200 persons. A new 
county prison, of sandstone, has been erected at a cost of 
a $110,000. The new court-house, lately finished, is a 
magnificent edifice, in the Orecian style, which is report- 
ed to have cost $125,000. Franklin College, of this 
place, was founded in 1787, but subsequently declined. A 
charter was obuined for the union of this institution with 
Marshall College, on the condition that $25,000 should 
be raised by the citizens of Lancaster county. This sum 
having been collected, the buildings were erected in 1853, 
and the iBstiKitkm.has «ince gone into operation. Lan- 
caster contains (1864) 15 churches, among which are 3 
Lutheran, 2 German Reformed, 3 Methodist, i Presby- 
terian, 2 Episcopal, t Moravian, 2 Roman Catholic, and 
I Winebrennerian. The First Lutheran has a steeple 200 
feet in heigot. Among the buildings of note may be 
mentioned Fulton Hall, erected for the accommodation 
of public assemblies. Two daily and seven weekly news- 
papers are published here. The city also contains two 
public libraries and four banks. It is noted for the man- 
u&cture of rifles, axes, carriages, threshing-machines, 
^nd locomotives. It is supplied with water brought 
io pipes from Conestoga Creek. The inhabitants 
Are mostly of German descent. Lancaster was laid 
out in 1730, and incorporated as a city in 1818. Pop. in 
1800, 4,292; in 1840, 8,417, in 1850, 12,369; and in 
i860, 17,603. 

LANCASTER, a flourishing post-town of Hocking 
township, capiul of Fairfield co., Ohio, on the Hocking 
River, 30 miles S. E. of Columbus, and 139 miles E. N. 
N. E. oF Cincinnati. It is situated in a beautiful and fer- 
tile valley. The Hocking Canal connects it with the 
Ohid Canal, and attracts considerable trade. The growth 
of Lancaster has received a decided impetus from the 
nilruad connecting it with Cincinnati and Zanesville. 
Tbe town is well built, and has several wide and hand- 
•pme streecs. It contains churches of seven denomina- 
tions, 2 banks, a fl^uri;{hing union school, and 2 news- 
^per offices. On the border of a plain near Lancaster 



stands a sandstone rock of pyramidal form, and about 200 
feet in height. Population in 1850, 3,480; in i860, 
4,303- 

Turning to Reading, we find the name oc- 
curring thirteen times. Two of these being 
places of importance, one in England and the 
other in Pennsylvania, the paragraphs devoted 
to them may be of interest: 

READING, redoing, a parliamentary, municipal bo- 
rough, and market-town of England, capital of the county 
of Berks on the Kennet, near its junction with the 
Thames, and on the Great Western Railway, 38 miles 
W. S. W. of London. Pop. in 1861, 24,965. It has 
spacious main streets, well paved and lighted, and many 
handsome residences, several bridges across different 
branches of the Kennet, 3 ancient parish churches and 
places of worship for the Baptists, Independents, Wes- 
leyans. Society of Friends, and Roman Catholics j a gram- 
mar school, founded in the reign of Henry VII., of 
which Dr. Valpy was formerly master, a blue-coat school, 
founded in 1 646, a national school, almshouses, a cou nty 
hospital, and spacious county jail and house of correction, 
a town-hall, small borough jail, originally a priory, excel- 
lent library and news-room, a museum, mechanics* insti- 
tute, several learned societies, a small theatre, baths, and 
some remains of a magnificent abbey, founded by Henry 
I., a part of the close of which contains the Forbery, a 
beautiful public walk. Reading has some manufactures 
of silk and velvets, large flour-mills and breweries, iron- 
foundries, and very extensive exports of corn, malt, tim- 
ber, wool, cheese, &c., by the Thames, and by the Ken- 
net and Avon Canal, which connects it with Bristol. It 
is also connected with Guilford, Dorking, and Reigate, 
by a branch on the South-eastern Railway. It sends 2 
membcn to the House of Commons. Parliaments were 
held here in the thirteenth and fifteenth centuries. Arch- 
bishop Laud was born here in 1573. 

READING, reding, a handsome city of Pennsylvania, 
capiul of Berks co., on the left, or E. bank of Schuyl- 
kill River, and on die Philadelphia, Reading and Potti- 
ville Rathroid, 52 miles £. of Harrisburg, and 52 miles 
N. W. of Philadelphia. This flourishing town, the third 
of the State in respect to population and manufactures, is 
beautifully situated on a plain, which rises gradually from 
the river, and is enclosed on the E. by an eminence named 
Penn*s Mount. The city is compactly built, and inter- 
sected by straight and rectangular streets, which are re- 
markably clean and smooth. The most fi'equented at 
these are covered with a hard, white gravel, derived firora 
the sandstone of the adjacent hill, forming a compact and 
durable road. Among the conspicuous public buildings, 
are the court-house, which occupies a commanding situa- 
tion, and hai a handsome portico of sandstone j the Ger- 
man Lutheran Church, noticeable for its steeple, about 
200 feet in height, and the new Episcopal Church, a 
beautiful building of Berks county sandstone, which has 
a steeple 202 feet high. Reading contains 23 churc* cs, 
I academy, 2 market-houses, 4 banks and several public 
libraries. Two daily and six weekly newspapers are pub- 
lished here, of which 3 (weekly) are in the German lan- 
guage. The streets and many of the buildings are light- 
ed with gas, and supplied with spring water, conveyed 
through iron pipes. The river is crossed here by 2 bridges, 
one of which is about 600 feet in length. Reading u a 
place of active trade, and is the market for a rich and 
populous agricultural district. The Schuylkill Canal and 
the railroad above-named open a ready communication 
with Philadelphia on the one hand, and with the Schuyl- 
kill coal region on the other. The Lebanon Valley Rail- 
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road connects Reading with Harrisburg, and the East 
Pennsylvania Railroad extends to AUentown. This town 
18 largely engaged In the manulacture of iron, steam en- 
gines, hats, shoes and various other articles. The ma- 
chine-shops of the railroad company employ about i,ioo 
men. It has also 2 large rolling-mills, 1 or 3 anthracite 
furnaces, a nail factory, a cotton-mill, several foundries, 
3 steam forges, and 3 flouring-mills, in all of which steam- 
power is used. Reading was laid out by Thomas and 
Richard Penn, in 1748, and named fi-om the town of 
Reading, in England. It was incorporated as a borough 
in 1783, and as a city in 1847. Pop. in 1840. 8,4105 
in 1850, 15,743} in i860, 23,162. 

We are tempted to transfer still other, para- 
graphs, but have already exceeded the limits 



assigned, and must close with the suggestion to 
teachers that, at the County Institutes now in 
session, the important matter of books of re- 
ference in the school-room be duly considered, 
and the necessity of supplying them be plainly 
urged upon directors in personal interviews 
and in the series of resolutions adopted. Among 
them, of course, stands first Webster's Una- 
bridged Dictionary, with all the English lan- 
guage between its covers ; and then that rich 
mine of geographical knowledge — so easily 
worked withal — Lippincott's Pronouncing Ga- 
zetteer. 



Selections from Exchanges- 



EDUCATION THROUGH THE 
SENSES.* 

" FIRST THE BLADE, THEN THE EAR, THEN THE FULL CORN 
IN THE EAR." 

One of the chief sins of our time is hurry : 
it is helter-skelter, and devil take the hindmost. 
Off we go all too swift at starting, and we 
neither run so fast nor so far as we would have 
done, had we taken it cdnnily at first. This is 
true of a boy as well as of a blood <:o]t. Not 
only arc boys and colts made to do the work 
and the running of full-grown men and horses, 
but they are hurried out of themselves and their 
notOy and pushed into the middle of next week 
where nobody is wanting them, and beyond 
which they frequently never get. 

The main duty of those who. care for the 
* young is to secure their wholesome, rheir en- 
tire growth, for health is just the development 
of the whole nature in its due sequences and 
proportions: first the blade — ^then the car — 
then, and not till then, the full com in the car ; 
and thus, as Dr. Temple wisely says, "not to 
forget wisdom in teaching knowledge." If the 
blade be forced, and usurp the capital it inherits ; 
if it be robbed by you its guardian of its birth- 
right, or squandered like a spendthrift, then 
there is not any ear, much less any corn; if 
the blade be blasted or dwarfed in our haste and 
greed for the full shock and its price, we spoil 
all three. It is not easy to keep this always 
before one's mind, that the young " idea " is in 
a young body, and that healthy growth and 
harmless passing of the time are more to be 
cared for than what is vainly called accomplish- 
ment. We arc preparing him to run his race. 



♦This trticle, which the reader will not soon forget, is 
from the pen of Dr. John Brown, of Edinburgh. We find 
it in "Spare Hours," First Scries, published by Ticknor & 
Fields. 



and accomplish that which is one of his chief 
ends ; but we are too apt to start him off at his 
full speed, and he either bolts or bfbaks down 
— the worst thing for him generally being to 
win. In this way a child or boy should be re- 
garded much more as a mean than as an end, 
and his cultivation should have reference to 
this ; his mind, as old Montaigne said, should 
be forged, as well as — indeed, I would say, 
rather than — furnished, fed rather than filled, — 
two nst always coincident conditions. Now 
exercise — the joy of intcfcst, of origination, 
of activity, of excitement — the play of the 
faculties, — this is the true life of a boy, not 
the accumulation of me^e words. Words — the 
coin of thought — ^unless as the means of buy- 
ing something else, are just as useless as other 
coin when it is hoarded ; and it is as silly, and 
in the true sense as much the part and lot of a 
miser, to amass words for their own sake, as to 
keep all your guineas in a stocking and never 
spend them, but be satisfied with every now 
and then looking greedily at them and making 
them chink. Therefore it is that I dislike- 
as indeed who doesn't? — the cramming system. 
The great thing with knowledge and the young 
is to secure that it shall be their own — that it 
be not merely external to their inner and real 
self, but shall go in succufn et sanguinem; and 
therefore it is, that the self -teaching that a baby 
and a child give themselves remains with them 
forever — it is of their essence, whereas what is 
given them ab extra, especially if it be received 
mechanically, without relish, and without any 
energizing of the entire nature, remains pitifully 
useless and wersh. Try, therefore, always to 
get the resident teacher insitie the skin, and who 
is forever giving his lessons, to help you and be 
on your side. 

Now in children, as we all know, he works 
chiefly through the senses. The quantity of 
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accurate observation — of induction, and of de- 
duction too (both of a much better quality than 
most of Mr. Buckle's) ; of reasoning from the 
known to the unknown ; of inferring ; the nicety 
of appreciation of the like and the unlike, the 
common and the rare, the odd and the even; 
the skill of the rough and the smooth — of form, 
of appearance, of texture, of weight, of all the 
minute and deep philosophies of the touch and 
of the other senses, — the amount of this sort 
of objective knowledge which every child of 
eight years has acquired — especially if he can 
play in the lap of nature and out of doors — 
and acquired for life, is, if we could only think 
of it, marvellous beyond any of our mightiest 
marches of intellect. Now, could we only 
get the knowledge of the school to go as 
sweetly and deeply and clearly into the vitals 
of the mind as this self-teaching has done, and 
this is the paradise way of it, we should make 
the young mind grow as well as learn, and be 
in understanding a man as well as in simplicity 
a child ; we should get rid of much of that 
dreary, sheer endurance of their school-hours — 
that stolid lending of ears that do not hear — 
that objectless looking without ever onct see- 
ing, and straining their minds without an /aim; 
alternating, it may be, with some feats or dex- 
terity and effort, like a man trying to lift him- 
self in his own yms, or take his head in his 
teeth, exploits as dangerous, as ungraceful, and 
as useless, except to glorify the showman and 
bring wages in, as th^ feats of an acrobat. 

But you will ask, how is all this to be avoid- 
ed if everybody must know how far the sun is 
from Georgium Sidusy and how much of phos- 
phorus is in our bones, and of ptyalin and flint 
in human spittle — besides some 10,000 times 
10,000 other things which must be told and 
try to remember, and which we cannot prove 
not to be true, but which I decline to say we 
know. 

But is it necessary that everybody should know 
every thing? Is it not much more to the pur- 
pose for every man, when his turn comes, to be 
able to ^0 something? and I say, that other 
things being equal, a boy who goes bird-nest- 
ing, and makes a collection of eggs, and knows 
all their colors and spots, going through the 
excitements and glories' of getting them, and 
observing everything with keenness, an inten- 
sity, an exactness, and a permanency, which 
only youth and a quick pulse, and fresh blood 
and spirits combined, can achieve, — a boy who 
teaches himself natural history in this way, is 
not only a healthier and happier boy, but is 
abler in mind and body for entering upon the 
great game of life, than the pale> nervous, 
bright-eyed, feverish, "interesting** boy, with 



a big head and a small chest and thin legs, who 
is the " captain," the miracle of the school ; 
dux for his brief year or two of glory, and, if 
be lives, booby for life. I am, of course, not 
going in for a complete curriculum .of general 
ignorance; but I am for calling the attention 
of teachers to drawing out the minds, the en- 
ergies, the hearts of their pupils through their 
senses, as well as pouring in through these same 
apertures the general knowledge of mankind, 
the capital of the race, into this one small being, 
who it is hoped will contrive to forget much 
of the mere words he has unhappily learned. 

For we may say of our time in all serious- 
ness, what Sidney Smith said in the fullness of 
his wisdom and his fun, of the pantologic mas- 
ter of Trinity — Science is our forte i omnis- 
cience is our foible. There is the seed 'of a 
whole treatise, a whole organon in this joke ; 
think over it, and let it simmer in your mind,, 
and you will feel its significance and its power. 
Now, what is science so called to every 999 
men in 1,000, but something that the one man 
tells them he has been told by some one jelse-^ 
may be one among say 50,000 — is true, but of 
the truth of which these 999 men (and pfoba- 
bly even the teaching thousandth man)can have 
i*f direct test, and, accordingly,, for the'tirutlj. 
or'-falsehood of which they, by.a law of their, 
nature which rejects whath^as'iio savO'r and iis ^ 
superfluous, don't care one 'fig. How 'jfniich 
better, how much dearer, and more precious in ' 
a double sense, because it h$s been bought by 
themselves, — how much noHlef is ^tl^ckriow;- 
ledge which our little friend, young" Edwar^ 
Forbes, " that marvellous boy," for iristance^ 
and what an instance!— ^is picking up, as 'lie 
looks into everything he sees, and takes ^hot'o^ 
graphs upon his retina — x\it camera' luciJd* ot ^ 
his mind — which never fad^,' of" every midge 
that washes its face as a cat; does, and preens its 
wings, every lady-bird that alights on his.knee, 
and folds and unfolds her gauzy .pinions under 
their spotted and gloriousiids. How more real 
is not only this knowledge. But this little know-^ 
ledger in his entire nature, than the poor being 
who can maunder amazingly the entire ,drclc 
of human science at second, or* it may te, 
twentieth hand! * * * • * ' * 

Let me end these intentionally irregular re- 
marks by a story. Some y 6ars ago I . was in 
one of the wildest recesses of Perthshire High- 
lands. It was in autumn, and the little school 
supported mainly by the Chief,* who dwelt all 
the year round in the midst of his own people, 
was to be examined by the minister, whose 
native tongue, like that of his flock, was Gaelic, 
and who was as awkward and ineffectual, and 
sometimes as unconsciously indecorous, in his 
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English^ as a Cockne)r is in his kilt. It was a 
great occasion : the keen-eyed, firm-limbed, 
brown-cheeked little fellows were all in a buzz 
of excitement as we came in, and before the 
exainination began every eye was looking at us 
strangers as a dog looks at his game, or when 
seeking it ; they knew everything we had on, 
everything that could be known through their 
senses. I never felt myself so studied and scru- 
tinized before. If any one could have exam- 
ined them upon what they thus mastered. Sir 
Charled^ Trevelyan and John Mill would have 
come away astonished, and, I trust, humble. 
Well then, the work of the day began ; the 
mill was set a-going, and what a change ! In 
an instant their eyes were like the windows of 
a house with the blinds down; no one was 
looking out ; everything bland ; their very fea- 
tures changed — their jaws fell, their cheeks 
flattened, they dropped and looked ill at ease — 
stupid, drowsy, sulky — and getting them to 
speak, or think, or in any way to energize, 
was like trying to get any one to come to the 
wU]^403y.at.three. of. a summer oxorning, when, 
if they do come, they are half awake, rubbing 
their eyes and growling. So with my little 
Celts. They were like an idle and half asleep 
cbllYcBy'tfic fireside, as contrasted with the 
collie on the hill and in the joy of work ; the 
form of dog and boy are there — he, the self of 
cadi, was elsewhere {for I differ from Profes- 
sor Ferrier in thinking that the dog has the re- 
flex ego, and is a very knowing being.) I 
noticed that anything they really knew roused 
them somewkat; lyJbat they had merely to 
transmit or pass along, as if they were a tube 
through which the master blew the pea of 
knowledge into our faces, was performed as 
stolidly as if they were nothing but a tube. 

At fast the teacher asked where Sheffield was, 
and was answered ; it was then pointed to by 
the dux, aa a dot on the skeleton map. And 
now came a flourish; " What is Sheffield fiimous 
' for .^"^ '^'Bla'rtkfitupor, hopeless vacuity, till he 
came to a sort of sprouting Dougal Cratur — al- 
most as wee» and as glegg, and as tousy about 
the head^ as.my own Kintail terrier, which I 
saw at that monKnt through the open door 
careering after a hopeless rabbit, with much 
benefit to his muscles and his wind — which was 
trembling with keenness. He shouted out 
something that was liker ** cutlery" than 
anything else, and was received as such amid 
our rapturous applause. I then ventured to ask 
the master to ask small and red Dougal what 
cutlery was; but from the sudden erubescence 
of his pallid, ill-fed check, and the alarming 
brightness of his eyes, I twigged at once that 
he didn't himself know what it meant. So I 



put the question myself, and was not surprises 
to find that not one of them, from Dougal up 
to a young strapping shepherd of eighteen, knew 
what it was. 

I told them that Sheffield was famous for 
making knives, and scissors, and razors, and that 
cutlery meant the manufacture of any thing that 
cuts. Presto ! and the blinds were all np, and 
eagerness, and nous, and brains at the window. 
I happened to have a Wharncliffe, with 
"Rodgers and Sons, Sheffield," on the^blade. 
I sent it round, and finally presented it to the 
enraptured Dougal. Would not each one of 
those boys, the very boobiest there, know that 
knife again when they saw it, and be able to 
pass a creditable competitive examination on 
all its ins and outs ? and wouldn't they remem- 
ber " cutlery " for a day or two ! Well, the 
examination over, the minister performed an 
oration of much ambition and difficulty to him- 
self and to us, upon the general question, and 
a great many other questions, into which his 
Gaelic subtilty fitted like the mists into the hol- 
lows of Ben-a-Houlich, with, it must be allow- 
ed, a somewhat similar tendency to confuse and 
conceal what was beneath; and he concluded 
with thanking the Chief, as he well mighty for 
his generous support of '' this aixlent ceme- 
tery of adication." Cemetery indeed ! The 
blind leading the blind, with the ancient re- 
sult ; the dead burying their dead. 

Now, not greater is the change we made 
from that low, small, stifling, gloomy, mephitic 
room, into the glorious open air, the loch lying 
asleep in the sun» and telling over again on its 
placid face, as in a dream, every hill and cloud, 
and birch and pine, and passing bird and cradled 
boat; the Black Wood of Rannoch standing 
** in the midst of its own darkness," frowning 
out upon us like the Past disturbed, and hx off 
in the clear ether, as in another and better 
world, the dim Shepherds of Etive pointing, 
like ghosts at noonday, to the weird shadows 
of Glencoe; — not greater was this change, 
than is that from the dingy, oppressive, weary 
"cemetery" of mere world- knowledge to the 
open air, the light and liberty, the divine in- 
finity and richness of nature and her teaching. 

We cannot change our time, nor would we 
if we could. It is God's time as well as ours. 
And our time is emphatically that for achieving 
and recording and teaching man's dominion 
over and insight into matter and its forces— his 
subduing the earth ; but let us turn now and 
then from our necessary and honest toil in this 
neo-Platonic cavern where we win gold and 
renown, and where we often are obliged to 
stand in our own light, and watch our own 
shadows as they glide, huge and misshapen, 
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across the inner gloom; let us come out be- 
times with our gold, that we may spend it and 
get "goods" for it, and when wc can look forth 
on that ample world of daylight which we can 
never hope to overrun, and into that overarch- 
ing heaven where, amid clouds and storms, 
lightning and sudden tempest, there is revealed 
to those who look for them, lucid openings into 
the pure, deep empyrean, " as it were the very 
body of heaven in its clearness;" and when, 
best of all, we may remember Who it is that 
stretched out these heavens as a tent to dwell 
in, and on whose footstool we may kneel, and 
out of the depths of our heart cry aloud, — 

TV Dtum vencramurf 
Te Sancte Pater ! 

we shall return into our cave, and to our work, 
all the better of such a lesson, and of such a 
reasonable service, and dig none the worse. 

Science which ends in itself, or stiir worse, 
returns upon its maker, and gets him to worship 
himself, is worse than none; it is only when 
it makes it more clear than before who is the 
Maker and Governor, not only of the objects, 
but of the subjects of itself, that knowledge is 
the mother of virtue. But this is an endless 
theme. My only aim in these desultory hints 
is to impress parents and teachers with the ben- 
efits of the study, the personal engagement — 
with their own hands and eyes, and legs and 
ears — in some form or another of natural his- 
tory, by their children and pupils and them- 
selves, as counteracting evil, and doing imme- 
diate and actual good. Even the immense ac- 
tivity in the Post-Office-stamp line of business 
among our youngsters has been of immense use 
in many ways, besides being a diversion and an 
interest. I mywM came to the knowledge of 
Queensland, and a great deal more, through its 
blue twopenny. 

If any one wishes to know how far wise and 
clever and patriotic men may occasionally go 
in the way of giving " your son " a stone for 
bread, and a serpent for a fish, — may get the 
nation's money for that which is not bread, and 
give their own labor for that which satisfies no 
one; industriously making sawdust into the 
shapes of bread, and chaff into the appearance 
of meal, and contriving, at wonderful expense 
of money and brains, to show what can be done 
in the way of feeding upon wind — let him take 
a turn through certain galleries of the Kensing- 
ton Museum. 

" Yesterday forenoon," writes a friend, ** I 
Vent to South Kensington Museum. It is really 
an absurd collection. A great deal of valuable 
material and a great deal of perfect rubbish. 
The analyses are even worse than I was led to 
suppose. There is an analysis of a man. 



First, a man contains so much water, and there 
you have the amount of water in a bottle; so 
much albumen, and there is the albumen; so 
much phosphate of lime, fat, haematin, fibrine, 
salt, etc., etc. Then in the next case so much 
carbon; so much phosphorus — a bottle with 
sticks of phosphorus; so much potassium, and 
there is a bottle with potassium; calcium, etc. 
They have not bottles of oxygen, hydrogen, 
chlorine, etc., but they have cubical pieces of 
wood on which is written * the quantity of oxy- 
gen in the human body would occupy the space 
of 170 (e, g,) cubes of the size of this,' etc., 
etc." What earthly good can this^ do any- one ? 

No wonder that the bewildered beings whom 
I have seen wandering through these rooms, 
yawned more frequently, and more desperately 
than I ever observed even in church. 

So, then, cultivate observation, energy> hand- 
icraft, ingenuity, outness in boys, so as to give 
them a pursuit as well as a study. Look after 
the blade, and don't coax or crush the ear out 
too soon, and remember that the full corn in 
the ear is not due till the harvest, when the 
great School breaks up, and we must alldismiss 
and go our several ways. 



PROGRAMME OF DAILY SCHOOL 
EXERCISES. 

What are the advantages of a programme of daily ex- 
ercises, allowing a definite amount of time to each exer- 
cise? What are some of the diAiCulties cAcouhtered in 
arranging suqh a. prognmme; for a^ ungyaied.sichQpl ? 
Why is it better to divide the school into three or more 
grades, and arrange the programme for , each grade ? 
What 18 the advantage of a study table in which the 
work of the pupils at their desks is marked out apd di- 
rected } What is your plan of regulating thtf study of 
your pupils ? How would yoo provide for oral instruc- 
tion, slate excercises, etc., in your daily programme ? — 
^estiom on the Theory and Praetice of Teaching. 

In compliance with the request of a number 
of our readers, we submit what we regard a 
practical answer to the questions above, select- 
ed from the series officially recommended to 
boards of examiners. 

The multiplicity of the duties which make 
up the day's labor of the teacher renders it 
necessary that these duties be reduced to as 
complete a system as possible. System length- 
ens the the teacher's hours. It enables him to 
pass from one duty to another without unneces- 
sary waste of time, and to give to each the rel- 
ative attention which its importance demands. 
But there can be no system in the school-room 
without the proper division of the teacher's 
time. He must not only know the order of 
his duties, but also the amo 'nt of time that can 
be devoted to each. This will enable him to 
use each moment to the greatest possible ad- 
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vantage. But the advantages of a definite pro- 
gramme of school duties are not confined to 
the teacher. Such a programme aids the pupils 
in the preparation of their lessons, and promotes 
diligence and good order. To this end it should 
not only prescribe rhe time and order of the 
recitations, but it should regulate the wrork of 
the pupils at their desks. In other words, it 
should include a study table as well as an order 
of recitations, and the whole should present a 
plan of school work so simple that it may be 
easily carried out by the teacher. 
- In arranging such a programme for an un- 
graded school, the teacher will, however, meet 
w'th serious practical difficulties. The multi- 
plicity of the recitations and exercises to be 
provided for, renders it exceedingly difficult to 
allow to each a definite amount of time. The 
sub-divisions are too small to be easily marked, 
even when the school is supplied with a clock. 
It is true that this difficulty is heightened in 
many schools by an unnecessary number of 
classes. But when the teacher has properly 
classified hi^ pupils, he will still find it difficult 
thus to •*time** his recitations. 

This difficulty may be overcome, in a good 
degree, by dividing the school into three grades^ 
and allowing a de^ite amount of time to the 
exercises and study of each grade. Grade A 
may include, for example, ail pupils in written 
arithmetic or above the Fourth reader ; Grade 
B all papila in the Third and Fourth readers, 
and Grafde G all pupils bel^w the Third reader. 
This gives a general idea of what is meant by 
three grades of pupils. Each gfade may, and 
usually will, contain two or more classes in 
each branch of study. This arrangement will 
also dateify the pupik^for oral instruction and 
general exercises — a matter of great practical 
importance. 

With a view of aiding inexperienced teach- 
ers in preparing a programme of school work 
upon this plan, we submit the following : 

RECITATION AND STUDT TABLE. 
Grade A. Grade B. Gbaos C. 

To 0:10. Calling Boll and I>evotU)nal Bxercisee. 

«* 9:30. AriikititHc. Mental Arith. Numbers. 

'< 9:30. Spelling. JfcntaZ ArWk. Spelling. 

" 10:10. Spelling. Spelling. SpeUing t£ N^umbers, 

*' lOrliO. Sp filing. Spelling. Reading. 

«' 10:30. AVr}ttonEx*8. «pHliitff. Reading. 

" 10.40. Recess for the whole School. 

*• 11:00. Geography. Reading. Reading. 

«' 11:20. Geography. Reading. Sentence-making. 

" 11:30. Ocography. Scntence-mak'g. Oral I^aawitt. 

" 12:00. Geography. (Grades B and Cdismisned at 11:30.) 

AFTBUXfOON. 

To 1:40. CalUng Roll , etc. 

" 2:00. Reading. Reading. Printing. 

" 2:20. Written Ex 'H. J8cad»n^. Reading. 

*♦ 2:40. Writing. Writing. Writing or Printmg. 

*' 3:00. Writing. Drawing. Reading. 

" 3:10. Recess for the whole School. 

*' 3:3:). Eng.Gram. Oral Lesgons. Spelling. 

" 3:15. Bng. Gram. Spelling. SpeUing. 

" 4:00, Eng. Gram. .Spelling. Drawing. 

** 4:30. £n^. (7ram. (Grades Band Cdmmlbscd at 4:00.) 



The words in italics in the above programme 
indicate the order of recitations, and the words 
in Roman the lessons to be studied or the work 
to be done by the pupils at their desks. While, 
for example, the different classes in grade A arc 
reciting their lessons in arithmetic, the classes 
in grade B are preparing their lessons in mental 
arithmetic, and the classes in grade C are learn- 
ing to count small numbers or to add the smaller 
digits by means of marks upon the slate, ker- 
nels of corn, or other objects. The number 
of classes in arithmetic in grade A will deter- 
mine the amount of time that can be devoted 
to eacb class. The programme only regulates 
the time to be devoted to each grade. At the 
close of the twenty minutes, the classes in grade 
B are called, and the pupils in grades A and C 
commence preparing their spelling lessons, the 
latter by printing the words upon their slates. 

The advantages of such a programme are 
evident. It divides the teacher's time into in- 
tervals of sufficient length to be easily marked 
by reference to a time-piece — a clock being 
preferable for the purpose. It affords the smaller 
pupils the necessary variety and change of em- 
ployment, and enables the teacher to sec, at a 
glance, that the proper duty is receiving atten- 
tion. By appointing a monitor in each of the 
lower grades to distribute and collect slates, the 
teacher may, with little trouble, examine every 
sltte exercises of his little pupils in drawing, 
printing or writing, sentence-making, etc. — ex- 
ercises that should receive e«rly and constant 
attention. 

The ♦* oral lessons ** of grades B and C may 
include lessons in direction, home geography, 
num^ber, color, form, qualities of familiar ob- 
jects, etc. The exercises in *' sentence-making " 
should receive careful attention with a view of 
preparing the pupil, at an early age, to write a 
neat and creditable letter. The pupils in grade 
A may prepare their written exercises in the 
forenoon and copy the same in the after- 
noon. 

No mention is made in the table of moral 
lessons, physical exercises, and music. Sing- 
ing may be made a part of the opening exer- 
cises of the school, forenoon and afternoon. A 
half hour each week may also be set apart for 
an additional exercise. Moral instruction may 
be imparted as a regular exercise once or twice 
a week, and also whenever a fit opportunity^ oc^ 
curs. Brief physical exercises should occur at 
the close of each hour not broken by a recess, 
and one or two regular exercises each week 
may be provided for. The teacher's weekly 
programme, if not his daily, should present a 
complete and harmonious system of instruction 
and discipline. 
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The above programme, though more specially 
adapted to ungraded country schools, may be 
suggestive to primary teachers in towns and 
cities. In many of our graded schools too little 
attention is paid to the study of pupils — their 
desk or seat work, livery twenty minutes 
should bring a change of employment to young 
people. — Ohio Educational Monthly, 
-♦ 

TEACHING DULL PUPILS. 



The following is from the report of a dis- 
cussion held at the Educational Room, in Bos- 
ton, and reported for the Massachusetts Teacher: 

Mr. Pea body, of Reading, in the chair. 

Subject for Discussion: " The best methods of 
teaching dull Scholars." 

The discussion was opened by the Chair- 
man, who remarked that it was noticeable that 
boys who were dull in the school-room were, 
not unfrequently, most active when at work, or 
in the playground. Now, what is the difficulty ? 
It is evidently not a lack of general ability or 
activity. It was a well-known fact that Dr. 
Franklin, duiing his early youth, was unable to 
accomplish anything in arithmetic, but con^ 
ccived a violent dislike for that study. After- 
wards he became quite proficient. The trouble 
in his case was not surely any wont of capa- 
bility. A prominent cause of these apparent 
inconsittenciea was, he thought^ faUe methoda 
of instrucdon. Teachera too often create a 
disgust in thtt miads of their scholars by forcing 
them to study that for which they have no taste. 
He wovld say, let a child do at first, that which 
he takes to readily, and let everything else go 
for the tisne. By this course, he thought the 
dormant powers of his mind would be after a 
while excited, and his whole intellect be at 
length harmoniously developed. 

Mr. Chase, of Watertown, said that he had 
once a boy in his school whom the scholars 
generally called ** pumpkin," on account of his 
dullness. He showed no love for study, and 
from his stupidity, was the general butt of the 
school. That boy is now cashier of one of 
the principal banks of New Hampshire, and 
thought to be the most skilful and accurate book- 
keeper in the State. The fact seemed to be 
that his powers were late in development. Mr. 
Chase thought that where school, scholars and 
parents were all that they should be, the dull- 
, est scholar seldom failed to come up at last. 
The reason of his dullness is often a physical 
one, — he perhaps grows too fast. The teacher 
should use great skill and great care in dealing 
with such cases, or he may do irreparable in- 
jury. He must study each separate case, and 
deal with it individually on its own merits. 



Mr. Littlefield, of Charlestown, said that 
teachers must be very careful not to let a scholar 
know that they think him a dunce. In teach- 
ing a class, he thought the best way was to se- 
lect the dullest ones and teach them. The 
smart ones will be sure to come along fast enough. 
He should say, notwithstanding the remark"* by 
the Chairman, that it was better to make a 
scholar study most what he liked least ; he will 
thus, if the teacher is skilful, soon get over his 
dislike. 

Mr. Russell, of Lowell, thought that the 
good reputation of our schools depends very 
much upon the way in which we treat dull 
scholars. He did not believe in taking extreme 
cases like Franklin. Most of such stories were 
false, and if true, they generally proved nothing. 
He also believed, with the last speaker, that a 
scholar should receive the most drill on that 
for which he has least talent. Those things to 
which he is naturally inclined will take care of 
themselves. He thought that the greatest de- 
fect in our system of teaching, and the one most 
eflective in the production of dull scholars, lay 
in our primary schools. There was too much 
memorising. This tends to prevent the natural 
action of the scholar's mind, by developing 
only one part of it. If less attention were 
paid to committing to memory, and more to 
developing what reasoning powers the pupils 
happen to possess, he thought far better results 
would be secured. 

Mr. Thompson, of Arlington, remarked that 
we all tkiuk we can do something better than 
other men. Every dull boy, or nearly every 
one, has a peci^ar faculty for doing something, 
and ia conscious- of it. He thou^t the hap- 
piest results were sometimes obtained by en- 
couraging and making the most oi his faculty. 
He once knew a boy who was very dull. It 
seemed nearly impossible for him to learn at 
all. It vtras discovered, however, that he ex- 
celled all his mates in climbing a rope. By 
being encouraged and commended for this, the 
boy acquired confidence and really became quite 
a respectable schohir. Mr. T. also thought 
that it was an excellent plan to put dull scholars 
in a class by themselves. He had tried this 
with marked success. He thought that, by 
skilful management, nearly every dull scholar 
could be made a good one. 

Mr. Wheeler, of Cambridge, did not believe 
that dull scholars could always, or nearly always, 
be converted into brilliant ones, however skil- 
i fully they might be managed. It is impossible 
to let each scholar follow his natural inclination 
in the choice of studies. Our school system 
will not allow it. He believed that nearly every 
scholar, if labor enough were expended upon 
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him, might make a respectable musician. He 
did not thinky however, that it was worth while 
to try to accomplish this. Nor did he believe 
it was advisable to try to bring every scholar, 
whatever his capacity, to the same point of ad- 
vancement. The fact is, we must have brains 
to work with ; and it is folly to expect to at- 
tain the same results without brains as with 
them. 

Mr. Stone, of Boston, (Chapman School,) 
thought it would be pretty hard to devise any 
plan of education that teachers could find no 
fault with. No plan will work under our 
present system, or, indeed any other, with 
perfect success. Some boys are by nature lazy 
and averse to exertion, and it is only seldom 
that their tendency in this respect can be over- 
come. 

Mr. Chase, of Roxbury, said that God made 
a di£erence in different scholars. The differ- 
ence must always exist. We cannot change 
the nature of scholars. We may, however, by 
skilful management, bring out qualities which 
would otherwise remain dormant. It was sheer 
nonsense to suppose that we could develop the 
peculiartalentsof each scholar. Some may ac- 
complish much work, or may have a faculty for 
selling goods, but neither could, perhaps, be 
brought out in school. Because boys after- 
wards prove to be smart in some directions does 
not by any means prove that they could, by any 
system of management, have been made good 
scholars. It is often the bracing effect of con- 
flict with others that sharpens their facilities 
and renders them efficient. Bad scholars must 
not be neglected, but neither must good ones. 
The time of fifty -nine scholars should not be 
taken for the benefit of one bad one. We 
should take the average of our scholars, or per- 
haps a little above it, and work by that; not 
giving our attention wholly to the smartest or 
the dullest pupils. The chief difference with 
boys and girls, as well as with men, was, he be- 
lieved, in moral power; the power of applica- 
tion. Industry will almost always accomplish 
the desired r .^sults, but some had not by nature 
the power of protracted application. In nearly 
every case, where a dull scholar became a smart 
one, we should find, on inquiry, that he possess- 
ed that moral power which caused him to per- 
severingly apply himself. It is but seldom that 
the most skilful teacher feels that he has made 
the whole class understand a difficult point. 
Some are not able to comprehend without more 
attention than, in justice to the others, he feels 
at liberty to bestow upon them. 

Mr. Smith, of Dorchester, referring to the 
remarks of Mr. Chase, of Watertown, that 

ilness was sometimes owing to too rapid 



growth,, said that he once had such a case. The 
boy's father insisted upon his going through 
college. The boy was anxious to please his 
father, and tried to exert himself. It was, 
however, impossible for him to accomplish 
much. The rapid growth of ^is body seemed 
entirely to dwarf and paralyze his mind, just 
as his health began to fail, his father died, and 
left him free to follow his own inclinations. 
He immediately, by the advice of his physi- 
cians, went on a long voyage, and this was 
doubtless the means of saving both his intellect 
and his life. It is highly necessary that teach- 
ers should take such circumstances into account, 
?.nd not require too much from such scholars. 

Mr. Little :eld, of Charlestown, thought 
there was a strong temptation for teachers to 
neglect dull scholars. It is so much easier and 
pleasanter to teach those who are apt. This 
should, however, be carefully guarded against, 
or great injustice will be done 

Mr. Brown, of Boston, (Bowdoin School,) 
thought that those who are considered the 
brightest scholars, were often not such in re- 
ality. He had concluded that those who talk 
best and understand best in recitation, were very 
often the most intellectual. Girls had not unire- 
quently said to him, " I enjoy the lesson during 
recitation, and while you are talking, but when 
I get alone I cannot understand it." Such 
scholars who, he thought, comprise a large 
class, have not the power of abstraction, with- 
out which greatness is seldom attained. We 
a 1 know that dull boys sometimes become first- 
class men, and vice versa. In such cases the 
former class have the most intellectual power. 
The fact is, they, from some cause or other, 
did not develop till late. Oftentimes their de- 
velopment might be hastened by skilful teach- 
ing. He thought very highly of the use of the 
blackboard in such instances. The reason could 
sometimes be developed through the senses, 
better than by a direct appeal. He thought it 
a promising sign that the blackboard was of late 
made, by common consent, a prominent instru- 
ment of instruction. He disbelieved in what 
was technically termed object-teaching, but 
would always, when practicable, illustrate every 
subject by diagrams and sensible objects. We 
should be careful not to attempt to teach ab- 
stractly till we are sure the scholars will bear 
it. The difficulty with what we term bright 
scholars, is often that they live too much with- 
in themselves, and are consequently unfitted to 
make their way in the world ; to do which, it 
is necessary to direct the attention to matters 
external to themselves. 

Mr. Gage, of Charlestown, spoke against 
giving too much attention to dull scholars, as 
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we thereby do injustice to those of an opposite 
character. He once knew a boy who was very 
much injured by having his talent for drawing 
(about the only one he had) too much en- 
couraged. He lost what little interest he ever 
possessed in his other studies. All these ten- 
dencies should be carefully considered by the 
teacher in the management of such cases. 



SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 

The following list of Scientific Schools of 
the United States was carefully prepared by 
Prof. Warren, of Troy, New York, in 1866: 

1. The Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute (In- 
dependent) in Troy, N. Y., founded 1824. It 
has courses of Civil Engineering, Mechanical 
Engineering, Topographical Engineering and 
Natural Science. The length of each course 
is four years. The total attendance in 1865 
was 150. The age for admission is 16 years. 
The degrees conferred arc C. E., M, E., T. 
E. and B. S. 

2. The scientific course at Union College, 
Schenectady, N. Y., founded in 1845. Course: 
Applied Chemistry and Engineering — two years 
each. Age for admission, 16 years. The at- 
tendance in 1865 was 40. The degree con- 
ferred is C. E. 

3. The Sheffield Scientific School, (one of 
the professional schools around Yale College,) 
New Haven, Conn., founded 1847. The 
courses are : General Course — Chemistry and 
Natural Science, Engineering, Engineering 
(higher). Agriculture and Mechanic arts. The 
length of all the courses, except the fourth 
mentioned, (which is two,) being three years. 
Age for admission, 16 years. The degrees 
conferred are Bachelor of Philosophy and C. 
E. The attendance in 1865 was 57. 

4. The Lawrence Scientific School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass,, (one of the professional schools 
around Harvard College,) was founded in 1848. 
The age for admission is 1 8 years. The courses 
are : Chemistry, general and technical ; Zoology 
and Geology, Engineering, Botany, Compara- 
tive Anatomy and Physiology, Mineralogy — 
all one year each. The degree conferred is B. 
S. The attendance in 1864 was 75. 

5. The Polytechnic College of Pennsylva- 
nia, (Independent,) in Philadelphia, founded 
in 1852. The age for admission is 16. The 
courses are : General School, Civil Engineer- 
ing, Mechanical Engineering, Practical Chem- 
istry, Agriculture, Mines, Architecture — all of 
which are two years, except the first mention- 
ed, which is one year. The degrees conferred 
are: Bach, of Civ. Eng., Bach, of Mech. 
Eng., Bach, of Chem. Eng., Bach, of Agri. 



Eng., Bach, of Min. Eng., and Bach, of Arch. 
The toul attendance in 186$ was 136. 

6. The Chandler Scientific School, (one of 
the professional schools around Dartmouth Col- 
lege,) Hanover, N. H., founded in 1852. Age 
for admission not stated. It has four courses, 
viz: General course, (three years,) Engineer- 
ing, Commercial, and higher general courses, 
one year each. The degree conferred is B. S. 
The toul attendance in 1865 was 48. 

7. The scientific courses in the University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., are Civil 
Engineering in general science course, (three 
years); Civil Engineering in special course, 
(one year); Natural History, General and 
Technical Chemistry, Mines — indefinite. The 
age for admission is not stated. The degrees 
conferred are C. E., B, S., and M. E. Total 
attendance in 1865, 82. 

8. "Professional (Scientific) Department," 
(among the Professional Schools of the Univer- 
sity of New York city,) founded in 1856. 
Courses: Civil Engineering and Architecture, 
Analytical and Practical Chemistry — the for- 
mer three and the latter two years. Age for 
admission not stated. The degrees conferred 
arc C. E.. B. S. and Ph. D. Total attendance 
in 1865, 31. 

9. The Scientific Section of Washington 
University, St. Louis, Mo., founded in 1857, 
has a General Science and a Technical Course 
of three years. The age for admission is 16 
years. The attendance in 1864 was 7. The 
degree conferred is B. S. 

10. Cooper Union for the advancement of 
Science and Art, (Independent,) New York 
city, founded in 1859, has a Free Night School 
of Science and a Free Night School of Art, a 
School of Design for Women, and (to be es- 
tablished) a Scientific (Polytechnic Day) School. 
For the first two the course is fi\Q years ; for 
the latter two, not over four years. The 
age for admissson is 16 years. In the night 
schools a diploma and medal are given, and in 
the others degrees are conferred. The attend- 
ance at the night schools in 1864 was 1,281; 
in the School of Design, 173. 

11. The Collegiate and Engineering Insti- 
stute, (Independent,) New York city, founded 
in 1862, has a course of two years. The age 
for admission is not stated. A diploma is 
awarded at the end of the course. 

1 2. The School of Mines of Columbia College, 
New York city, founded 1 864, has a course of 
three years. The age for admission is 16 years. 
The degrees conferred are: M. E., Ph. B. and 
Ph. D. The attendance in 1865 was 33. 

13. The Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, (Independent,) Boston. Full course. 
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four years. Pounded in 1865. General course 
common to all the following special courses, 
three years: Mechanical Engineering, Civil 
and Topographical Engineering, Practical 
Chemistry, Geology and Mining, Building 
and Architecture, higher General Science, etc. 
— two years each. The age for admission is 
16 years. Degrees are conferred in these sev- 
eral special courses. The attendance in 1865 
was 72. 

Besides the above mentioned, there are the 
Worcester County Free Industrial Institute, 
(Independent,) Worcester, Mass. ; the Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. ; the University of 
the South, Sewance, Tenn.; the Delaware 
Literary Institute and Engineering School, 
Franklin, N. Y., and the School of Mines 
in connection with Harvard College, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., all of which are soon to be put 
in operation. 

In the Brown University at Providence, R. 
I., there is a department of Chemistry and En- 
gineering; in the Scientific School of the New 
York Free Academy, founded in 1853, there 
was an attendance of 482 in 1864. '^^^ 
Brooklyn Collegiate and Polytechnic Institute 
was founded in 1855. The University of 
Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia, has a depart- 
ment of Mines, Arts and Manufactures, and 
the Washington College, at Lexington, Va., 
has a department of practical mechanics, found- 
ed in 1866.— M r. Tribune, AaguJt 21, '68. 



LATENT MEMORIES. 

BY REV. SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D. D. 

The tolal sum of the ideas, impressions and 
experiences which form the mental history of 
each man, with the single exception of that 
which is consciously present to thought at any 
given moment, exists in the latent state. It is 
a familiar fact of experience that memory holds 
at least a large portion of this aggregate. Does 
it so hold the whole of it that nothing is irre- 
coverably lost from its grasp? A negative re- 
ply to this question admits of no proof, since 
the effort to prove it would virtually imply the 
conscious presence of the thing alleged to be 
forgotten. 

Moreover, the laws of association, by which 
the different parts of life are firmly linked 
together, convert the mind into a delicate 
and complicated mechanism of keys, one of 
which, being touched, may give forth a million 
of notes; and these again may be multiplied 
into other millions, and so on in continuou, 
progression, till the ear of thought may pers 
haps hear all that thought ever held, Thes- 
laws, working with more than electric speede 



and always with the most perfect regularity, 
and withal inhering in the mind itself, preclude 
all accident, and all uncertainity about the ope- 
rations of memory. One hardjy knows how 
or where to fix the boundaries of a process con- 
ditioned, facilitated, and energized by such 
powerful laws. 

Lulled in the countless chambers of the brain, 
Our thoughts are linked by many a hidden chain ; 
Awake but one, and lo ! what myriads rise ! 
Each stamps its image as the other flies. 

The numerous instances of remarkable mem- 
ory familiar to the student of menu! science 
indicate the vast resources of this faculty. The 
man, for example, who, being blindfolded, can 
play several games of chess with as many dif- 
ferent antagonists — keeping in his mind's eye 
the exact position of all the pieces in each of 
these games — achieves what would be regarded 
as an impossibility if it had not been frequently 
done. Themistodes, an ancient Grecian, could 
call by their names the twenty thousand citi- 
zens of Athens. Cyrus could repeat the name 
of every soldier in his army. Hortensius, one 
of the orators of Rome, after sitting a whole 
day at a public sale, could emimerate from 
memory all the things sold, their prices, and 
the names of all the purchasers. Ben Johnson 
could repeat, word for word, all that he had 
ever written ; and indeed whole books that he 
had simply read. Seneea, the rhetorician, was 
able to repeat two thousand names in die ex- 
act order in which they had been spoken to 
him ; and, on one ocoBion, two hundred hR' 
connected verses having been pronounced in 
his hearing, he at once repeated the whole of 
them in a reversed order, beginning with the 
last verse and proceeding backward to the first. 
It is said of Pascal that he ** forgot nothing of 
what he had read, heard, or seen.'* Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton, on whose authority we give 
the above facts, mentions the case of a young 
Corsican who could, without a moment's hesi- 
tation, repeat "thirty-six thousand names in 
the order in which he had heard them, and 
then reverse the order and proceed backward 
to the first" — being able to do this after the 
lapse of a who e year between the time of 
hearing the names and that of repeating them. 

Dr. Abercrombie, in his Treatise on the In- 
tellectual Powers, details the case of a lidy 
who, in the last stages of chronic disease, was 
carried from London to a lodging in the country. 
While here, her infant daughter was taken to 
visit her, and after a short interview carried 
back to town. The lady died a few days after; 
and the daughter grew up without any recol- 
lection of her mother till she was of mature 
age. At this time she happened to go into the 
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very room in which her mother died, without 
knowing it to have been so. On entering the 
room, she started back with sudden agitation ; 
and, when a friend who was with her asked for 
the cause, she replied : ** I have a distinct im- 
pression of having been in this room before, 
and that a lady who lay in that comer leaned 
over me and wept." Some secret spring in the 
soul of that woman was touched; and in the 
twinkling of an eye her mind went back to a 
scene of her infancy — ^a scene of mere im- 
pressions at the time, which, being recalled in 
the maturity of intelligence, appeared in the 
form of definite ideas. Such a case of resus- 
citated impressions strikingly evinces the latent 
power of memory. 

Dr. Rush, who was a very critical observer 
of human nature, sxy^ that we often ** observe 
in mad people an unexpected resuscitation of 
knowledge. Hence, we hear them describe 
past events, and speak in ancient or modem lan- 
guages, or repeat long and interesting passages, 
none of which, we are sure, they were capable 
of recollecting in the natural and healthy state 
of their minds." He states the case of several 
Swedes and Germaiis, who, when dying, pray- 
ed in their native languages, though they had 
not used them for sixty years*— indeed, had for- 
gotten them from early childkood. 

In his ikscirating ** Confeisions of an Eng- 
lish Opium Eater," De Quincey gives his ex- 
perience as well as his views upon the subject 
in an interesting paragraph : 

<<The minutest incidents of childhood, or 
forgotten scenes of later years, were often re- 
vived : I could not be said to recollect them ; 
for, if I had been told of them when waking, 
I should not have been able to acknowledge 
them as parts of my past experience. But 
placed as they were before me, in dreams 
like intuitions, and clothed in all their evanes- 
cent circumstances and accompanying feelings, 
I recognized them instantaneously. I was once 
told by a near relative of mine, that having in 
her childhood fallen into a river, and being on 
the very verge of death but for the critical as- 
sistance which reached her, she saw in a mo- 
ment her whole life, in its minutest incidents, 
arrayed before her simultaneously as in a mir- 
ror; and she had a faculty developed as sud- 
denly for comprehending the whole and every 
part. This, from some opium experiences of 
mine, I can believe ; I have, mdeed, seen the 
same thing asserted twice in modern books, and 
accompanied by a remark which J am con- 
vinced is true ; viz, that the dread book ac- 
count, which the Scriptures speak of, is, in 
truth, the mind itself of each individual. Of 
this, at least, I feel assured, that there is no 



such thing asy^r^^/^/xr^ possible to the mind; 
a thousand accidents may, and will interpose 
a veil between our present consciousness and 
the secret inscriptions on the mind ; accidents 
of the same sort will also rend away this veil ; 
but alike, whether veiled or unveiled, the in- 
scription remains for ever; just as the stars seem 
to withdraw before the common light of day, 
whereas, in fact, we all know that it is the 
light which is drawn over them as a veil — and, 
that they are waiting to be revealed when the 
obscuring daylight shall have withdrawn." 

Sir William Hamilton describes the case of 
a French lady, who, being ill, spake when 
asleep in a language not a syllable of which 
did she understand when awake. The lan- 
guage was that of the nurse who had the care 
of this lady when she was an infant ; and the 
words were such as would be used in teaching 
an infant child to talk. AH these words were 
lost to her in health and when awake ; and yet 
they were not absolutely lost, as proved by the 
fact that, being an invalid, she recalled them 
during the hours of sleep. Precisely how her 
mental nature was thus moved we cannot tell ; 
yet the case is a clear example of an apparent- 
ly extinct memory b«ng suddenly restored. 
Words long forgotten flashed across the inner 
heavens of her spirit, conclusively showing that 
ideas, though burled in the soul, are not neces- 
sarily dead. 

A very impressive illustration of this fact, 
given upon the authority of Coleridge, is that 
of a German servant girl, who could neither 
read nor write, yet who, during the attack of 
a nervous fever, was incessantly talking Latin, 
Greek and Hebrew — ^in each oi these languages 
uttering coherent and intelligent sentences. 
When a child, this girl had lived in the 
family of a learned man, who was in the habit 
of walking up and down a passage in his house 
into which the kitchen opened, and reading 
with a loud voice in these several languages. 
Upon examining his favorite books, the very 
sentences uttered amid the delirious ravings of 
this humble domestic were found to be con- 
tained therein ; and this at once explained the 
marvel. The servant girl had heard these sen- 
tences as a mere succession of sounds, without 
attaching to them any meaning; and, though 
in the ordinary condition of her mind they 
were wholly lost to her, still, when disease su- 
pervened, and she became a raving maniac, 
some cord of her spiritual nature was brought 
into action, and in an instant the long- forgotten 
sounds, which she never understood, came roll- 
ing from her lips exactly as they had fallen 
upon her ears. This case, like the others al- 
ready cited, shows that impressions once made 
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upon the mind m%y exist for a long period in a 
latent state^ and then be awakened and called 
forth into the field of consciousness. 

Facts thus prove memory to be a vast power. 
Moving with the celerity of a seraph, and dis- 
interring the past as if gifted with omniscience, 
it wings its way through distant scenes and dis- 
tant times, connecting all the periods of our 
being in the unity of one conscious and con- 
tinuous life. And, if such be memory here in 
this nascent and infantile state, what then may 
it not be, and what may it not do, when it shall 
soar in progressive expansion and enlargement 
through the ages of a coming eternity? Pres- 
ent facts form an august prophecy in respect to 
the future. We surely shall not forget the 
world whence we came, or fail to recognize 
ourselves as the identical beings who in that 
world passed through all the varying scenes of 
an earthly life. There is an ample provision 
in the very structure of the soul for that final 
review of which the Bible speaks, and to which 
it is constantly calling our earnest attention. 

Wtat we have to remember at the close of 
life and in the eternal state will depend upon 
the contents of our earthly history. Memory 
creates nothing, but simply reports what has 
been created. How we shall be affected by 
its keen and vigilant gaze, when this life is 
closing or closed, is a question which deserves 
serious thought while that life is passing. Any 
act which we cannot review with satisfaction 
and pleasure is better omitted than done. Mem- 
ory may be, though it need not be, our eternal 
misfortune.- It is possible so to live as to make 
our memories pleasant in this world, and more 
so in that which is to come. U we do not 
thus live, the fault will be our own. Painful 
memories have their seat in sinful action. 

The Independent. 

THE LIFE OF TRUST. 

REV. F. W. FABER. 

O, it is hard to work for God, 

To rise and take His part 
Upon the battle-field of earth, 

And not sometimes lose heart! 

He hides himself so wondrously, 
Aft though there were no God : 

He is least seen when all the powers 
Of ill are most abroad. 

Or He deserts us at the hour 

The fight is almost lost ; 
And seems to leave us to ourselves 

Just when we need Him most. 

Ill masters good; good seems to change 

To ill with greatest ease ; 
And, worst of all, the good with good 

Is at cross purposes. 
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And we lose courage then ; 
And doubts will come if God hath kept 

His promises to men. 

Ah ! God is other than we think; 

His ways are far above, 
Far above reason*8 height, and reached 

Only by childlike love. 

The look, the fiishion of God's ways, 

Lovers life-long study are; 
Love can be bold, and guess, and act, 

When reason would not dare. 

Love hath a prudence of her own ; 

Her step is firm and firee ; 
Yet there is cautious science, too, 

In her simplicity. 

Workman of God ! O, lose not heart. 
But learn what God is like; 

And in the darkest battle-field 
Thou shalt know where to strike. 

O, blessed is he to whom is given, 

The instinct that can tell 
That God is on the field when He 

l£ most invisible. 

And blessed is he who can divine 

Where real right doth lie. 
And dares to take the side that seemi 

Wrong to man's blindfold eye ! 

O, learn to scorn the praise of nien ! 

O, learn to love with God ! ' 
For Jesus won the world through shame, 

And beckons thee His road. 

God's glory is a wondrous thing, 
Most itrange in all its ways ; 

And of all things on earth, least like 
What men agree to praise. 

Muse on His justice, downcast soul \ 
Muse, and take better heart: 

Back with thine angel to the field ; 
Good luck shall crown thy paut ! 

God^s justice is a bed where we 
Our anxious hearts may lay, 

And, weary with ourselves, may sleep 
Our discontent away. 

For right is right, since God is God ! 

And right the day must win ; 
To doubt would be disloyalty. 

To falter would be sin. 



A MOTHER was urging her little boy not to 
use tobacco ; he replied, " Mr. B., the minister, 
uses it, if it is right for him it is for me!" His 
mother went direct to the minister, and told 
him what the boy said. Rev. F. B. took the 
quid from his mouth and threw it away, saying, 
I " Go tell the boy he shall not have me for an 
I example." Nor has he, but he has since been a 
bold laborer to turn his fellow-men from this 
evil way. How true is it that " evil communi- 
cations corrupt good manners." 



^ Unquestionably the Best Sustained Work of the Kind in the World." 

TT A. "Ri IP T^ "R, ' ^ 

NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 



CRITICAL NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

The most popular Monthly in the world. — Ne*io Tork Observer. 

We must refer in terms of eulogy to the high tone and varied excellences of HKrper's Magazine — a journal with 
a monthly circulation of about 170,000 copies — in whose pages arc to be found some of the choicest light and gen- 
eral reading of the day. We speak of this work as an evidence of the culture of the American People; and the 
popularity it has acquired is merited. Each Number contains fully 144 pages of reading matter, appropriately illus- 
trated with good wood-cuts ; and it combines in itself the racy monthly and the more philosophical quarterly, blend- 
ed with the best features of the daily journal. It has great power in the dissemination of a love of pure literature. — 
Truhner^s Guide to American Literature^ London. ^ 

We can account for its success only by the simple fact that it meets precisely the popular taste, furnishing a va- 
riety of pleasing and instructive reading for all. — Zion*$ Herald^ Boston, 



SXJBSCBIPTIONS— 1869— Terms.— HARPER'S MAGAZINE, one year, $4.00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine y Weekly or Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Ji-ve Subscribers 
at $4.00 each, in one remittance ; or Six Copies for $20.00. 

Subscriptions to Harper's Magazine, Weekly and Bazar, to one address for one year, $10.00 ^ or, two of Har- 
fer*s Periodicals, to one address for one year, $7.00. Back Numbers can be supplied at any time. 

A Complete Set, now comprising Thirty-seven Volumes, in neat cloth binding, will be sent by express, fireight at 
expense of purchaser, for $2.25 per volume. Single volumes, by mail, post paid, $3.00. Cloth cases, for binding, 
58 cents, my mail, post paid. 

The postage on Harper's Magazine b 24 cents a year, which must be paid at the subscriber's post-office. 

* ^ * Subscriptions sent from British North American Provinces must be accompanied with 24 cents additionaly to 
prepay United Sutes posUge. Address HARPER & BROTHERS, NeW York. 



"A Complete Pictorial History of the 
Times." 

'' YJke JPtf#/. CA^apMi and Moti 3uee99tful Famtly 
l^per in ike Union. '> 

HARFX1R'S~WBISKLT, 

SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED. 

CRITICAL NOTICES or THE PRESS. 

The MoPEL Newstapbr of our country — complete in 
all the departments of an American Family Paper — Har- 
PBK*t Weekly has earned for itself a right to the title, 
"a jQilKNAL OF cxviuaATioN.** — N. T, Evening Post, 

Our future historians will enrich themselves out of 
Harfer*t Weekly long after writers, and printers, and pub- 
lithers are turned to dust. — New Tork Evangelist, 

The best of its class in America. — Boston Traveller, 

Uarper^s Weekly may be unreservedly declared the best 
Bewspaper in America. — The Independent j New York. 

The articles upon public questions which appear in 
Hakpek*s Weekly from week to week form a remark- 
able series of brief political essays. They are distin- 
guished by clear and pointed sutement, by good common 
sense, by independence and breadth of view. They are 
the expression of mature conviction, high principle, and 
strong fiseling, and take their place among the best news- 
paper writing of the time. — North American Review^ 
BostoHy Mass, 

SXTBSCRIPTIONS— 1869. 

Terms.— HARPER'S weekly, one year, ^4.00. 

An Extra Copy of either thi Magazistk, Wbkkly or 
Bazar will be Bupplld gratis for every Club of /l»« Sub- 
teribers at S4.00 each, In one remittanoc ; or six Copies tor 
$20.00. 

Back yumberi can be supplUd at any timt. 

The Annual Volum » of Harpkr's Wkbklt, in neat 
cloth binding, will bes ^nt by express, freeof t^xpi'nflR, for 
t7 each. A'compUte »et, comprising Eleven Volumes, a nt 
on receipt of cash at th) rate of ^5.25 p t vol., freinht at 
ospenoe ofpureka*er. Vol. XII ready January let, 186». 

The poBtage on Harpbr's Wkkki y is 20 cnnta a year, 
which munt DO paid at tho tubecriber^s pOHt-office. 

• # * Subscriptions a mt from Britleh North Am'^rlcan 
ProvindiM must be acoompanit^d with 20 cents additional, 
to prepay UniU*d States postage. Address 



of Fashion, Pleasure and 
staniction." 

HARPBRS BAZAR 

A supplement containing numerous full-sized patterns 
of useful articles accompanies the paper every fortnight, 
and occasionally an elegant Colored Fashion Plate. 

Harpbr*8 Bacak contains 1 6 folio pages of the sice of 
Harphr's Weekly, printed on superfine calendered paper, 
and is published weekly. 

CRITICAL NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

■. JiARPBR*s .Ba2ar contains, besi^esN^ctiires^ patterns, 
etc., a variety of matter of especial use and interest to the 
family ; articles on health, dress and housekeeping in all 
its branches $ its editorial matter is specially adapted to the 
circle it is intended to interest and instruct ; and it has, 
besides, good stories and literary matter of merit. It is 
not surprising that the journal, with such features has 
achieved in a short time an immense success ; for some- 
thing of its kind was desired in thousands of 6imilies, and 
its publishers have filled the demand. — N, Y. Eve, Post, 

We know of no other English or American journal of 
fashion that can pretend to approach it in completeness 
and variety. — New York Times, 

It has the merit of being sensible, of conveying in- 
struction, of giving excellent patterns in every department, 
and of being well stocked with good reading matter. — 
Watchman and Refiector, 

To dress according to Harper^ Bazar will be the aim 
and ambition of the women of America. — Boston Tran- 
script, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS— 1869. 

Terms.— HARPER'S bazar, one year, $4.00. 

An Extra Ck>pv of either tho Maoazixb, WasKCYor 
Bazar will b^ supplied gratis for ev.»ry Club of five Sdb- 
scribers at S4.00 each, in one remittance ; or six Copies for 
S20.00. "^ 

Siibscrlptiona to Harper's Maoazinb, Wbkklt and 
Bazar, to on'< addf^sit for ono year, $10.00; or, two of 
Harp«r'K Pcrioillca^s, to on • adilren for one year, 87.00. 

Hick Numbers can be supplied nt any iim^., 

Th; postage on Harpbr*8 Bazar in 20 c^ntsayear, 
which must bd paid at thj subscriber's poet-otflce. 



UTO-W TUELAJD-^, 



THE SCHOOL HISTORY 



OF 



HEISriS^ S YL V^ A^ jSJ^I^. 



THE HISTORY OF PENNSYLVANIA FROM THE FIRST SETTLEMENTS ON 
THE DELAWARE TO THE PRESENT TIME. 



DESIGNED FOR COMMON SCHOOLS^ COLLEGES, FAMILIES AND THE LIBRARIES OF PROFESSIONAL MEN. 



J", i^- s"2"i>ia:Ei^, 



12M0, 250 PAGES. 



This work is written in numbered paragraphs^ arranged with foot questions to aid the teacher. 
What is not necessary to an understanding of the history of the State is excluded, and the story 
of the early settlements, the developments of the great natural resources, the agricultural wealth, 
mineral deposits, timber forests, the progress of public improvements, wherein Pennsylvania 
led all other States, the growth of manufactures, and the up-building of a system of education 
that has no superior, is concisely and clearly brought out. 

The tables appended give an epitome of th€ whole history of the State. One, 

A TABLE OF GOVERNORS FROM 1638 TO 1868. 

ANOTHER, 

A TABLE OF COUNTIES, 

Showing when each county was organized^ and where the seat of justice was located. And 
the third, 

J CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE, 



Comprising dates of all important events in the History of Pennsylvania, from the discovery 
of the Delaware, by Hudson, in 1609, to the death of Ex- President Buchanan, in 1868. 

This work though prepared especially as a Text-Book for use in the Common Schools, is, 
nevertheless, a most desirable acquisition to literary and professional men in the State, as a book 
of reference, as well as a most interesting and instructive family history. 

Illustrated by numerous original Engravings. 

Published by 



J. B. LIPPINCOTT & COMPANY, 

715 and 717 Market street, Philadelphia, 



SCIENCE AND ART OF TEACHING. 

BY JAMBS PYLE WICKEESHAM, A. M., 

Superintendent of Common Schools of Pennsylvania, 



WICKERSHAM'S SCHOOL ECONOMY. A Treatise on the Preparation, Organization, 
Employment, Government and Authorities of Schools. 

WICKERSHAM'S METHODS OF INSTRUCTION. That part of the Philosophy pf 
Education which treats of the Nature of the several branches of Knowledge and the Methods 
of teaching them. 

ATWATER'S MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY LOGIC. Designed especially for the use 
of Teachers and Learners. By Lyman H. Atwater, professor of Mental and Moral Phi- 
losophy in the College of New Jersey, 



OXJXXBJR'S 



Physiologies and Anatomical Charts. 

ACADEMIC AND COMMON SCHOOL SERIES. 



These works have been revised and rewritten five ttmes. The last tlnne, i,ooo copies of the revision were print- 
ed, and placed 'in 19 different Colleges, Seminaries, Normal Schools and Academies, to be used in class-study, so as 
to be critically examined and corrected by papils as well as teachers. The following year, aided by these criticisms, 
corrections, and suggestions, the author made his final revised revision. Thus the work was slowly and practically 
matured, and became correct, plain, instructive and usable. 

During the past ten years more than two hundred thousand (200,000) have been sold for schools. This is the 
only series of works upon the sabjact that are graded for all classes of pupils, from the primary school to the college; 
the only works that embrace Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, for schools, and the only books arranged so as to 
be used advantageously with illustrating Anatomical Charts. These Charts are more valuable in teaching Physiology 
than outline maps are in giving instruction in Geography. 



CUTTER'S ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND HYGIENE. With 1 50 illustrating 

Engravings. By Calvin Cutter, M. D. i zmo., 456 pages, 
CUTTER*& FIRST BOOK IN ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND HYGIENE, for 

Grammar and Select Schools. With 83 illustrating Engravings. By Calvin Cutter, M. D. 

1 2mo., 1 80 pages. 
CUTTER*S (Mrs.) ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND HYGIENE, for Schools. With 

100 illustrating Engravings. By Mrs. Eunice P. Cutter. 132 pages. 



LARGE, COLORED, FULL MOUNTED PLATES, 10 IN SET. 
DISTRICT SCHOOL, COLORED, FULL MOUNTED, 8 IN SET. 
LARGE, COLORED, BUT UNMOUNTED CHARTS, 10 IN SET. 
DISTRICT SCHOOL, COLORED, BUT UNMOUNTED CHARTS, 8 IN SET. 



Teachers and School Officers wishing to examine any of our School Books, with a view to 
introduction, will be furnished single copies for that purpose at less than regular prices. 
Correspondence solicited. Send for our School Circular and Catalogue. 



Address the Publishers, 



J. B. LiPPiNCOTT & Company, 

715 AND 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 



EDUCATIONAL TEXT-BOOKS. 



D. Appleton & Co., New York., 

Publish upward of two hundred text-books, adapted to all departments of School, Academic, 
and Collegiate Education, of which a descriptive catalogue will be sent on application. 

HARKNE88'S LATIN SERIES. 

A Latin Grammar- For Schools and Colleges, izmo. Si. 75. 

A Latin Reader. Intended as a companion to the Grammar. $1.50. 

An Introductory Latin Book. Intended as an Elementary Drill-book on the Inflections and 

Principles of the Language, and as an Introduction to the Author's Grammar, Reader and 

Latin composition. 91.25. 

A Practical Introduction to Latin Composition. Just Ready. 

This series is already in use in every State of the Union, and introduced into hundreds of 
colleges and other classical institutions. 
A New Series of Arithmetics. By G. P. Quackenbos, LL.D., on the basis of the works 

of Geo. R. Perkins, LL.D. 

Primary (40 ets.), Elementary (60 ots.) Praotical tl), (Mental 40 ets.) 

Clear, thorough, comprehensive; logically arranged; well graded; supplied with a great Tariety of examples; ei- 
act in their definitions ; brief in their rules ; condensed and searching in their analyses ; up to the times ; teach the 
methods actually used by business men ; make the solution of a question an intelligent and not a mechanical pro- 
cess ; pKRrxcT Text-books, with no pxrxcTS. Such is the verdict pronounced by Teachers. Such are the advta- 
Uges that are introducing them into schools everywhere. 

Corneirs ISTe^v Series. 

Primary (90 cts.), Intermediate (11.50), Grammar School (S1.75). 

The text has undergone a rigid revision. The Map Questions have been brought in all cases directly opposite the 
Map to which they refer, and have been curuiled sufficiently to admit of a Summary Of PhyBlOftl Qoog- 
raphy. The Engravings are executed by our best artists. 

One of the great features of this Revised Edition is its Magnificent Maps — the result of much experiment ami 
labor — to which the Publishers point with pride, as tux most bxavtiful spkcimxns in this linx or abt xvtt 
orrxBKO to thx Amxbican public; accurate in their outlines, sharp and distinct in their lettering^ admirable in the 
arrangement of names, tasteful in their coloring, and in all respects unexceptionable. The Grammar School coa- 
Uins a PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF MAP DRAWING. 

MILLIONS OF COPIES HAVE BEEN SOLD. 

They are used in the Public Schools of the City of New York ^ and to the exclusion of all otheis, in Brooklya, 
Baltimore, Columbus, Charleston, Detroit, San Francisco, and scores of other cities. They are in very general ux 
in all parts of the United States, in Public and Private Schools. 



RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 

Huxley's & Touman's Physiology. 136 Engravings. i2mo, 420 pages. $2. 

This work, a thorough treatise on Physiology and Hygiene, has been received with remarkable favor, and m nn- 
doubtedly the best Text-book on these important subjects that science has yet furnuhed to education. 



Single Copies of the above works will be mailed, post-paid, to any Educator, for examination, on receipt of one- 
half the retail price. Liberal terms made for introduction. Address 

D. APPL&TON & CO.. Publishers, 

90, 92, 94 Grand Street, N«w Yoric. 
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THO. H. BURROWES, Editor and Publhber, 



dissociate, J. P. McCASK^EY. 



THE NEW YEAR. 

It has been usual somewhat formally to ad- 
dress the readers of the Journal at the com- 
mencement of the New Year; but now the 
practice is alluded to merely to say that there 
is neither room nor occasion at presen to com- 
ply with it at large. The JourMa/ has, we be- 
lieve, been much improved during the year 
1868 ; its circulation, we know, has been largely 
increased. For the latter we feel duly grate- 
ful ; and we shall endeavor to repay its friends 
by keeping the former still on the growing 
scale and up with the demands of the time and 
cause. Probably at the commencement of the 
next volume — in July, 1 869 — still further im- 
provements, both in manner and matter, with 
an increase in size, may take place. But of this 
hereafter. In the meantime — ^we wish a happy 
New Year to all, and request them, in large 
numbers, to address, as before, Lancaster, Pa. 



TO DISTRICT SECRETARIES. 

The Secretary of each District in the State 
will much oblige the editor of this Journal if 
he will read to his Board of Directors, at the 
next meeting, the article headed ''Agricultural 
College of Pennsylvania," to be found at page 
186 of this number. It relates to a matter 
which should be brought to general notice, in- 
asmuch as each county is entitled to the admis- 
sion of students into the institution in propor- 
tion to population, at a very low rate. By 
complying with this request, the nature and ad- 
vantages of the College may be brought to the 
attention of many who might otherwise re- 
main uninformed of them. 



AUGUST NUMBERS. 

The supply of back numbers of this Journal 
for August, 1868, has run short. Any sub- 
scriber who docs not preserve the Journal for 



binding, and having a copy of the August No.» 
1868, on hand, will be allowed 25 cents for it, 
in part payment for the next year or volume. 
That is, by sending the August No. and 75 
cents, such subscriber will be entitled to another 
year of the Journal, 

THE LONG ROLL. 

This is the very appropriate title of a neat 
and well-filled weekly of four six-column' news- 
paper pages, edited, printed and published by 
orphans of the Soldiers' Orphan School at Ti- 
tusville, Crawford county, of which Jos. N. 
Beistle is the Principal. No. i of vol. i was 
issued on the 26th of last November. It de- 
serves support, not only for the cause in which 
it is engaged, but for its own intrinsic merits. 
Price, $2 a year. Address W. C. Allen, Ti- 
tusville, Penna. 

ARITHMETICAL FRAME. 

The readers of the Journal need not be told 
that we are not in &vor of articles of school 
apparatus which are intended to aid the lazy 
scholar, and thereby stultify the mind by saving 
the labor of thinking. But in this injurious 
class is not included the Arithmetical Frame, 
patented by F. C. Brownell, President of the 
American School Apparatus Company. Its ob- 
ject is to save the labor of the Teacher, at the 
same time that it makes the pupil think, by 
presenting to the eye the work for the mind to 
perform. Teachers should try it. 



LANCASTER COUNTY TEACHERS* 
INSTITUTE. 

The professional assemblages called Insti- 
tutes are now so numerous, and their proceed- 
ings so fully published in the local press, that 
we cannot and need not keep the run of them 
in the Journal. Now and then, however, a 
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feature presents itself which seems to exact at- 
tention. This is the case in regard to the form 
in which the late Institute of this county pre- 
sents its doings to the profession and the pub- 
lic. We have before us a pamphlet of fifty- 
six double-column pages^ precisely similar in 
size, type and paper to this Journal, and con- 
taining in full the proceedings of the Institute, 
with all the essays and addresses before it, besides 
advertisements. This work — quite a book — has 
been gotten out by Messrs. McCaskey, Town- 
send and Eshleman, the committee of publica- 
tion, in a manner at once creditable to them- 
selves and the body they represent. On look- 
ing over the contents, we are struck by the 
professional character and high tone of the es- 
says and articles read at the Institute ; and we 
are glad to see that little, if any, attempt was 
therein made by the discussion of general topics, 
to withdraw the attention of the Teachers of 
the county from the proper purpose of their 
annual gathering. We rejoice at this Lancas- 
ter county movement, similar to what has al- 
ready been done in two or three counties, but an 
improvement upon anything of the kind we have 
yet seen, and feel proud to hear that our county 
subscribers will very generally bind the pamph- 
let with and as part, of the 17th volume of this 
Journal, 

By the by. State Superintendent Wickersham 
boasts, in the official of December No., as justly 
and well he may, of the increased attendance 
at all the County Institutes this year. This is 
emphatically his own work. 



PERMANENT CERTIFICATES. 



FIFTH DISTRICT NORMAL SCHOOL. 



We have been favored with the annual cata- 
logue of the Normal School of the Fifth Dis- 
trict, at Mansfield, Tioga county. The insti- 
tution seems to be in a very flourishing condi- 
tion. During the year the regular Normal 
students were 268, and the model school pupils 
76 ; in all 344. The school is slowly working 
out of debt, by means of the Slate aid and of 
a noble donation by the late Hon, John Magee, 
of 83,332. The present buildings arc now 
completed, though still insufficient in size, and 
the grounds greatly improved. The school is 
well located, and seems to be attracting students 
from the whole north-eastern quarter of the 
State. It is a good sign for Prof. Allen, the 
Principal, that about a dozen have followed him 
from Chester county, where he labored several 
years. We notice, also, that about 20 students 
from the State of New York are on the roll. 
The faculty is full in number, and we hope 
they are building up a high reputation for the 
■ school. 



The official return up to December i showt 
that 275 of these documents are now in the 
hands of the Teachers ai State ; and the num- 
ber is still increasing, — very many of the coun- 
ties being represented in this honorable fratcr- 
nity. Into their hands and those of the fill] 
graduates of the Normal Schools is falling that 
responsibility, in relation to the future of the 
Profession, that has thus far been so well sus- 
tained by their predecessors, who, without their 
great advantages of better times and ampler 
culture, and through dark and cheerless years, 
have been so long struggling for the good of 
the common cause. Let it not be forgotten 
that their sufferings, under the blessing of Prov- 
idence, have produced our present advantages,— 
*^bac nobis otia fecit, ^'* Therefore, let the 
brave and patient pioneers be had in due honor 
and their sterling merit always be held in re- 
spect. An old writer tells of a nation in Africt 
so barbarous as to require each young brave to 
prove his manhood by beating his mother, k 
word to the wise, &c. 

DEFERRED ' ARTICLES. 



The' length of the Superintendent's report 
and of our own lucubrations on various topics, 
leaves little room for other matter in this num- 
ber. For the first, wc make no apology, be- 
cause it has rightfully and from its importance 
the chief place in this Journal, For the other, 
we ask indulgence, " just this once." It is not 
often that we give our own articles prefercna 
to the exclusion of the regular variety; but 
this time it seemed necessary. Next month 
we shall stand back in favor of communica- 
tions, book-notices, selected matter, &c., &c. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE STATE 
SUPERINTENDENT. 

This important document, — the more so for 
the reason that it is the triennial or last report 
of the term of the present officer, and is to 
contain a review of the past three years and 
the matured conclusions, from that experience, 
of the present head of the department, — was 
put at once, on its receipt, into the printer's 
hands, and we have therefore not had any op- 
portunity to examine it. Our Assistant, who 
read it in proof, speaks highly of it and the 
reader will have to judge for himself. As usual, 
we shall examine the report carefully, and next 
month itate the result. We expect, however, 
to speak favorably; for the State Superintend- 
ent is able and long versed in school matters, 
and has been sedulously and efficiently devoting 
his energies to his official duties. 
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REPORT OF THE NATIONAL DE- 
PARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 

We have received and, to a certain extent, 
examined this publication, — an octavo volume 
of 896 closely printed 8vo. pages, — similar in 
concents, as in type and size, to the American 
Journal of Education. Here the reader will 
find, in most immethodical order but close jux- 
tapositisn, various American documents, — on 
on all educational subjects, — from Washing- 
ton's will and long before that, down to the 
great speech of General Garfield in favor of es- 
tablishing the Department and after that; filled 
out with accounts of education in Switzer- 
land, Prussia, &c. And in order to give the 
reader the clue Omnibus rebus educationalibus 
of et multis aliis, there is also ** a classified index 
Barnard's American Journal of Education^ vol- 
umes I to 16," (exclusive, we suppose, of this 
one,) occupying 24 pages. But we have neither 
heart nor space for further remark on this me- 
lange. It is preceded, however, by a brief 
special Report of 24 pages in large type, signed 
by the Commissioner himself; and to this we 
at first turned, with some hope of tangible result, 
led thereto by its brevity, and strictly official 
character under the act of Congress ; but with 
like disappointment. 

This special document opens by fully noti- 
fying Congress of the existence, and gives that 
body a copy of the act it passed March 2, 
1867, ^or ^^^ establishment, of the Depart- 
ment ; which is also repeated, for their better 
information, at page 63. It then details the 
vast difficulties encountered in carrying into 
effect, — ^not the specific purposes of Congress 
as expressed in the first and third sections of 
the act, but — ^the wide-spread projects of the 
Commissioner himself. The reader will get a 
slight glimpse of their vastness when told that, 
in order to understand *'the general condition 
of society and education in any community," 
so as to enable him ** to make any suggestion" 
under the law, the .Commissioner must know, 
snd is now halting because he cannot at once 
obtain full statistics from all the States and the 
cities thereof on, the following points to begin 
with: I. Elementary schools; Secondary 
schools (meaning thereby Academies, Semi- 
naries and High schools) ; 3. Colleges or 
superior schools ; 4. Professional and Special 
schools ; 5. Supplementary schools and agen- 
cies, (that is, we take it, the multis aliis,) 6. 
Societies for the advancement of Education, 
Science, Literature and the arts ; 7. The Press ; 
8 School Funds and Educational Endowments ; 
9, Legislation with respect to schools ; (hold 
on, reader, we are more than half through.) 



10. School Architecture, (of course and with 
plates, see American Journal of Education) ; 11. 
Charitable, Reformatory, and Penal Institu- 
tions ; 12. Churches and other means of relig- 
ious Instruction, (! ! ! why not include pol- 
itical conventions ?) 13. School Documents ; 
14. Memoirs of Teachers and Benefactors of 
Education; and 15. Competitive Examina- 
tions, (for Public office, as President, School 
Commissioner, &c.) We are only surprised 
that this comprehensive list does not include, 
as 16. The comparative production of children 
for the schools, in the different States and Ter- 
ritories, and how it may be increased, rendered 
intellectually uniform and annually improved, 
— we mean in the raw state. 

By this time the reader will not be anxious 
for the modes adopted by the Department, for 
"obtaining information" on these and the numer- 
ous other small items it desires to know about ; 
nor for "disseminating" it when obtained; 
for very little, he will conclude without being 
officially informed, has been obtained. "Work 
done and in Progress" in the Department is 
the next main head ; and here the still pro- 
gressing portion has very largely the majority. 
On the subject of "Land Grants" and State 
"Legislation respecting Elementary systems of 
Instruction," it is gratifying to learn that, while 
many have been remiss or unreached, the no- 
ble State of Minnesota has fully come up to 
the work, or been worked up, under the first 
head, and that Switzerland and Prussia (this 
must have been before her enlargement) with 
unabated devotion to the (of course, we mean 
our) Union, have amply responded or been heard 
from, uuder the second. An "Exhaustive In- 
quiry " as to Education in the District of Colum- 
bia has also been instituted ; but it appears to stay 
instituted, — for want, probably, of $600 to pay 
debt incurred in the operation. 

Passing, finally, over a few minor matters, — 
such as Female Education, and the Training of 
Teachers, &c., we come, near the end of the re- 
port, to its " Recommendations." These are, — 

1. The continuation of the Department, 
(which we second with all our heart,) for "the 
continued prosecution of the investigations 
already begun," and to employ temporary aid 
therein, (which we respectfully decline to sec- 
ond, in the manner now carried on.) 

2, 3, and 4. For more more money and more 
aid ; which we think should be given, when as- 
surance is had that they shall be better applied. 

THE EDITOR AS A TEACHER. 

After thirty-three years of theorizing on 
systems of teaching and on schools, the Editor 
of this Journal is about to attempt the reduc- 
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tion of his Theories to Practice, by under- 
taking the responsibilities not only of the prin- 
cipalship of an educational institution, but of a 
portion of its actual teaching. No doubt some 
of his professional readers will experience a 
mischievous kind of satisfaction at this an- 
nouncement, expecting, as the result, to hear 
of his failure in some of those educational re- 
forms and projects which have been so long (and, 
be it whispered, so unsuccessfully) urged. 
They may even think of that part of the good 
book wherein " heavy burdens," and " men's 
shoulders," and the absent aid of one of the 
"fingers," are spoken of. Well, so be it. 
The test is accepted. If so much of the next 
third of a century of life as may be vouchsafed 
shall not prove the educational views of its 
predecessor to be in the main correct and its 
theories sound, — then he will acknowledge 
himself to be a failure. Mind you, accurate 
reader, the word is himself ^ — meaning the Edi- 
tor, and not themselves, — meaning the Theo- 
ries; for with faith in those theories he expects 
to die, — either triumphing in their success or 
lamenting his own inability to promote that 
success which they are ultimately to ob- 
tain. 

But the reader may ask, — What Theories? 
The answer is, — any or all you may find in 
the Journal during the past seventeen, or in the 
editor's educational life during the past thirty- 
three years, that have not been publicly re- 
canted. Here are some of them : 

The Teacher is greater and better than the 
best school book ever printed. 

Accurate comprehension and free thought 
are indispensable to useful education ; but they 
are not all-sufficient thereto. 

Instruction by another is indispensable. 
Neither individual, nor nation, nor world 
ever educated itself without contact with some- 
thing superior to itself. 

Education is not a matter in the mind to be 
drawn out, as with a spigot, but only a 
power of the mind to be elicited by hard 
knocks. 

Education sneaked into the child under the 
guise of play and pleasement, is as fruitless in 
contrast with true education, as play is with 
labor. 

Study is work, and must be so understood ; 
firm and incumbent habits of application being 
even more valuable for the purposes of life 
than the knowledge actually acquired there- 
by. 

The pupil must be taught, as the Teacher 
is himself compelled, to take some things for 
granted, though he cannot comprehend why 
they are or tell how they exist. In other 



words, the finite must have faith in the ia- 
finite. 

Every branch of human knowledge is of 
practical use if practically acquired and used. 
This is the century of the applied sciences. 
.There is no room for contest between the lan- 
guages and literature on the one hand and mathe- 
matics and the sciences on the other. The truths 
of science are useless without accurate terms for 
their expression. The two classes o{ studies 
are as inseparable in useful education as man 
and wife in happiness, and the contest for 
superiority about as much out of place in one 
case as in the other. 

Teaching is a learned profession and must pro- 
vide for its own impartation and elevation. The 
Preacher to the Pulpit, the Lawyer to the Bar, 
the Doctor to the Bedside and the Teacher to 
his Desk. Each has his place, which none of 
the others can fill. 

Massachusetts is not Pennsylvania, nor \% 
Philadelphia either New York, New Orleans, 
or Chicago. Let us be thankful therefor, by so 
educating our youth that those symmetrical 
and essential differences which make us a 
Union may, with it, be perpetuated. 

These, thus immethodically thrown together, 
with many others not now remembered, art 
our Educational Creed. They have been 
preached from. They are now to be prac- 
ticed upon ; — with what of success time must 
tell. 

But, lest the reader should suppose he may 
not hear of the progress oi the experiment, let 
him be cheered by the certainty of learning 
the results, — be they of success or failure,— 
regularly through this Journal, — for the Jourml 
is to be continued precisely as heretofore, only, 
as the boy said, " a little more so." It is to 
be published at the same place, in the same 
form, for the same price and with the same 
Editor, as now; — the "little more so" being 
merely that its editorial columns- will be en- 
abled, by the new position of the writer, to 
speak less of principle and more of practice. 
And herein the reader will have no inconsider- 
able benefit; for, inasmuch as the best principles 
in the world are comparatively useless when 
not put into living activity, so the most prom- 
ising theories are to be received with hesitation 
till, or unless, verified by practice. Therefore, 
Friend Reader, without all the time or often 
prating about Agriculture, — although in an insti- 
tution more especially agricultural, — ^yct having 
constantly all the appliances for a liberal edu- 
cation in reach and all the agencies in opera- 
tion, we feel that we shall be in a stronger and 
better position than ever before to advise, be- 
friend and improve the general Teacher. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF OUR 
SCHOOLS, 



NORMAL 



Last month, under this head, certain de- 
fects in the operation of i-ur schools for the 
professional training of Teachers were stated, 
but for want of space the remedies were post- 
poned. They will now be stated, with that 
plainness which is due to a subject of such 
moment. 

The first main evil detected was the ill 
effects upon the schools, as strictly professional 
institutions, of a large numbor of students not 
intended for the employment of teaching, — 
mere academical students, in fact. It is un- 
necessary to repeat the evil effects of this de- 
parture from the true objects of the schools. 
They are apparent to the most casual observer. 
In fact, the plea of necessity, put in for the 
practice and growing out of the needs of .the 
schools in the beginning, and always advanced 
when the practice has been objected to, is in 
itself an admission of the irregularity. Ad- 
mitting this, however, as a justification for the 
past, the question arises, — has not the time for 
correcting the evil arrived ? 

Looking at the prosperity of the schools, at 
least in point of numbers, we think it has. 
Each school is required to have accommoda- 
tions for 300 students, — the prescribed Lodg- 
ing-roomsy Halls, Professors &c., being supposed 
to be equal to that number. When that num- 
ber is reached, a reasonable construction of the 
law would seem to indicate that no excess 
should be permitted beyond it, at any rate by 
(he admission of any non-normal students ; 
and that, at the most, non-normal students 
should only be tolerated in order to make up 
the legal number. If this rule were adhered 
to, the annual increase of normal or profes- 
sional students would gradually decrease and 
finally exclude entirely the non-professional or 
academical class; and the restoration of the 
schools to their legitimate work be effected. 
This is taking the most lenient view of the 
case and putting it on the mere ground of ex- 
pediency. 

Viewed as a legal question, also, there is not 
the shadow of an excuse for the presence of 
any but professional students, when the number 
of those apply, nor for any but professional 
training; — indeed, every section of the act on 
the subject, either expressly or by plain impli- 
cation establishes these points. The object of 
the act is to encourage citizens to ** erect and 
establibh schools for the professional trainirg 
of young men and women, as teachers for the 
common schools of the State." (Common School 
Laws, No. CXXV.) Their only official vis- 



itors are " the Superintendent of Common 
Schools and the Superintendents" of the coun- 
ties of the Normal District, (CXXVIII.) 
" The qualifications for admission and the 
course and duration of the term of study" must 
be approved by. the State Superintendent ; " the 
preference is always to be given to such as are 
designed for profession of teaching," and " the 
examination shall in all cases be conducted in 
the presence of the Superintendentof Common 
Schools, and the County Superintendents of 
the proper District," (CXXIX), and, finally, 
no ''certificate," after examination, shall be 
issued to any student unless, in addition to the 
required branches, it include "the Theory" of 
teaching, (CXXXI.) 

Now how the law cou'd have more plainly 
imposed an exclusively professional character 
upon these institutions, we are at a loss to con- 
ceive. This being the case and the time hav- 
ing arrived when, in some of them at least, the 
presence of non-professional students has ceased 
to be necessary, — the next question comes, — 
How shall the mischief be abated? 

In our opinion the answer is, that the author- 
ities of the schools in this favorable condition 
should, at once, resolve to exclude,'at the com- 
mencement of the next annual term, all except 
professional students ; and that if they do not, 
the State Superintendent will be justified in 
taking, and we hope will adopt the proper meas- 
ures to enforce compliance with the plain in- 
tention of the law. 

Let no one fear evil or loss to the schools 
from such course. It will as surely add to 
their prosperity, as obedience to any and every 
other organic law promotes the object of its 
enactment, and this the more certainly, if the 
instruction in the schools be brought up to the 
professional wants of the teacher. 

The other evil, heretofore pointed out, is the 
absence of that broad, liberal, elevated knowledge 
and experience in their Faculties which cannot 
be expected while the Normal Schools educate 
their own Professors. Here, again, it is need- 
less to dwell upon the nature and effects of 
this practice. That it very generally exists is 
as well known as is the excuse assigned for it ; 
and therefore, if an effectual mode for remov- 
ing the cause which constitutes the excuse can 
be pointed out, the practice should cease with 
the cause. 

The practice of filling the chairs in the Nor- 
mal Schools with young, inexperienced and 
home-trained students, — the law requiring 
" Professors of liberal education and known 
ability in their respective departments," 
(CXXIX,) — is, like that of admitting to the 
classes mere academical students, justified on 
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the plea of necessity : — They can be had at 
small salaries and thus the expenses, to the stu- 
dent, of the institution be kept down. Let 
us look at this matter a little more closely. 

Two things the student in a Normal, or any 
other boarding school, pays for : Food for the 
Body and food for the Mind. Now, talk as 
you may about the necessity and value of Edu- 
cation, the butcher, the baker, the grocer and 
the gardener will have full price for their arti- 
cles furninshed for the student's use. So of 
attendance and other indispensable matters. 
Here, then, no reduction can be effected below 
the cost of similar articles and services else- 
where. But then, say the authorities, we 
must attract students by the cheapness of the 
institution ; and therefore, as we cannot starve 
the body, we must stint the mind. They do 
not say this in words, it is true, but they do so 
in deeds. Hence it is, that the price of tui- 
tion in these schools is put as near the starving 
point, both of Professors and students, as either 
can bear and live ; and hence it is, that, instead 
of these noble institutions taking rank, as all 
professional institutions should, above the or- 
dinary colleges of the land, they are beginning 
to sink, and, if the lapse be not arrested, will soon 
fall to the level of mere academies, and, with 
them, the profession of teaching will take rank 
accordingly. 

After this statement, which is irrefutable, 
the remedy is plain : it is to charge full price 
for the mental as for the bodily food imparted ; 
to sacredly devote each charge to its proper 
purpose ; and, with the fund thus created from 
tuition, to procure for the faculty the best pro- 
fessional learning, skill and talent that it will 
buy. 

Just look at the state of the matter now : It 
is true that at Millersville (Second District), 
where 855 a year is the charge for tuition — 
and a pretty fair one — the proceeds of this 
just tax on the student has heretofore been de- 
voted to the extinguishment of the heavy debt 
on the school. But, that object being effected, 
and that rate of tuition on 300 students now 
producing the annual sum of $16,500, there is 
no excuse for small salaries or inferior Profes- 
sors. But if that is not enough, a tuition rate 
of S60 a year on each student, being only an 
advance of $5, would raise the total to $18,- 
000; giving $3,000 to the Principal and $2,000 
to each of the Professors, and leaving $3,000 
for assistants. 

But at Edinboro' (Twelfth District), from 
S30 a year for tuition; at Mansfield (Fifth 
District), from $30; and at Kutztown (Third 
District), from $38, — what else can be ex- 
pected than the crippled energies and the crip- 



pled condition of those schools? And what 
other remedy can be thought of and will prove 
sufficient than that of charging for sufficient 
mental as is done for bodily food, and honestly 
procuring it with the proceeds of the charge I 
No fit Principal for a Normal school should be 
paid less than $2,500, at the least, and no full 
Professor less than $1,500, at the least. With 
such salaries, — to be increased to $3,000 and 
$2,000 as soon as practicable, and the men 
they would secure, the schools would soon as- 
sume their literary and professional rank, and 
our Normal system at length effect the great 
purposes of its establishment. 

Nothing short of these measures will effect 
the object. Let it not be feared that the 
teachers and the candidate teachers of the 
State will grudge this increased cost. They 
are shrewd enough to perceive that the increase 
in the qualifications and compensation of their 
fellows, which has already been effected, is the 
result of improved professional training, and to 
know that a still farther improvement will have 
a still greater effect of the same kind in their 
own favor ; and they are honest enough to be 
willing to pay for this prospective advantage. 

Let the schools also now boldly stand on 
their own merits as well as on the proper appre- 
ciation of them which is becoming so general ; 
and the result of a manly and just estimate of 
their own value will be their own still higher 
elevation, and with them that of the schools 
and the State. Above all, let them not now 
become beggars to the Legislature or the pub- 
lic for the means of further improvement; but 
let them teach their graduates to reimburse 
themselves for the cost of a higher professional 
education, by demanding a higher compensa- 
tion for their services. 



AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

To the citizens of the State who desire to educate 
their sons as Farmers, Mechanics, Engineers, 
Manufacturers and Merchants: 

After a long struggle with adverse circum- 
stances, the chief of which was want of means, 
the Agricultural College of the State is now, 
by the munificence of the National Govern- 
ment and the favor of our own Legislature, in 
a position to effect the great objects of its 
establishment. 

The chief of those objects is the proper 
training of Farmers and Mechanics, as such, 
not only in the practical skill and scientific 
knowledge of their respective employments, 
but as citizens and members of society, in that 
degree of liberal learning which may enable 
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them to take rank with the best educated and 
most influential persons in the State. 

This is due not more plainly to these classes 
than to the public at large ; for, not only thereby 
will the productive intelligence and industry of 
the community be greatly enlarged, but the 
noblest of all secular employments will be ele- 
vated to their true rank. In no other way can 
be prevented that large and increasing with- 
drawal of the youth of these classes from the 
pursuits of their fathers, which is such a lament- 
able fact in our present social condition. It is 
time that the farm and the workshop shall cease 
to be spurned for a railroad brakesmanship or 
a steamboat clerkship, for a place behind the 
bar, whether of the hotel or court-house, or at 
the tail-end of any of .the so-called learned pro- 
fessions> which, though they confer the title of 
Dr. or Esq., can establish no real claim to re- 
spect and full employment short of that liberal 
learnings talent and skill that would ensure 
equal success and respect to the educated farmer, 
mechanic or engineer. 

But there is another object — though more 
material, yet scarcely less important — to be pro- 
moted by this Institution. Careful observers 
all over the world have remarked that there 
is a gradual but very .alarming decrease in the 
productiveness of the soil in all old agricultural 
districts, mainly owing to a long succession of 
the same crops, and the consequent exhaustion 
of the elements which produce them. This 
can only be remedied by a knowledge of the 
principles involved in the deterioration, and an 
application of the legitimate correctives, not 
only in fertilizers but in proper rotation and 
culture. Yet the investigations and conclusions 
of science alone can supply the true remedy. 
So also in the other industrial pursuits : Science, 
which stands ever ready, must be called in to 
guide industry to certainty in profitable results. 
What well-informed person now thinks, for 
instance, of digging for coal in the absence of 
those indications and measures which Geology 
declares to be indispensable to the finding of 
that mineral? In all such interests and enter- 
prises, the Agricultural College is expected to 
be the means of spreading that light which 
shall avoid error and show the way to profit- 
able effort and investment. 

In the term Farming or Agriculture, as here 
used, are included not only the processes of 
field-crop raising, the breeding and care of live 
stock, the nature and application of manures, 
etc., but also the principles of Horticulture or 
Gardening, of Arboriculture, or the propaga- 
tion and care of fruit, forest and ornamental 
trees, and of all the other employments and inter- 
ests of rural husbandry. 



So, in the term Mechanics, are embraced 
Mechanical, Civil and Mining Engineering and 
Architecture, as far as impartible by instruction 
in the related sciences and by as much of practice 
in the Shop, Laboratory and Field, as the nature 
of the institution and of these pursuits will permit. 

And further, as the Institution shall advance 
and its resources enable it to meet the wants of 
the time, it is intended to add to its efforts in 
the direction it has taken, as much of instruc- 
tion in Manufactures and Commerce as can be 
given by such means. This can be done to the 
extent, at least, of explaining and teaching the 
terms, forms and laws of Trade and enlarged 
productive Industry; the staple productions of 
our own State, the other States and the rest of 
the world ; and those fixed principles, both of 
commerce and manufactures, the knowledge of 
which will save from those uncertain "specu- 
lations," ( in the lowest sense of the term ) 
which, properly understood and based on true 
principles, become legitimate business enter- 
prises, with as much certainty of success as the 
simplest and most ordinary mechanical pro- 
cesses. 

In the instructions of the institution a general 
and long- continued error in methods of teach- 
ing, which has given an equally erroneous ten- 
dency to public opinion, shall, if possible, be 
avoided. The very unpractical manner in 
which knowledge in literature and science gen- 
erally has been imparted, has not only so dis- 
satisfied the community with the general results 
of teaching as to lead to the undervaluing of a 
liberal education, but begotten the belief that 
there are some branches essentially and in 
themselves more practical and therefore more 
valuable than others. There never was a 
greater mistake. All departments of knowledge 
are of practical use if practically acquired and 
used. All are parts of a liberal education and 
necessary to a mind fully equipped for the 
calls of life. It is true that some are avoca- 
tionally indispensable for special pursuits, — 
in the same way that the hand is necessary for 
its uses and the eye for its functions. But the 
farmer knowing nothing but farming, or the 
lawyer nothing but law, is as much a social 
mistake as a person all hand or all eye would, 
were such a thing possible, be a physical 
monster. To the strictly avocational, the at- 
tempt will therefore be made to conjoin all 
general and useful knowledge, including in the 
latter, also, the really ornamental, — for the 
beautiful is generally as good as it is agreeable, — 
and so to place at the command of the pos- 
sossor his whole mental acquirements, that he 
may always have them promptly at command 
for the purposes of life, whether within the 
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narrow range of his own employment, or to ] 
meet the demands of society in the endless con- | 
tacts of the broad world. ' 

For instance — and to show the difference 
between practical and unpractical teaching, in 
two branches of knowledge, — the first generally 
cited as one of the most practical and useful 
and the other by many as the most unpractical 
and useless of all, — Orthography and Latin. 
Orthography is as essentially as it is etymolo- 
gically for writing and not for speaking. No 
one ever thinks of the letters which form the 
words he utters when speaking ; on the other 
hand, no one can possibly write without think- 
ing of the letters he forms into words and of 
their correct use in so doing. Yet children 
are mainly taught to spell by word ot mouth 
and hardly ever by writing. The consequence 
IS, that in most cases the members of a class 
that will orally spell almost every word prop- 
erly, will, till long practical use in writing 
have corrected the effects of their unpractical 
instruction, make numerous blunders in the 
most common words when committing them 
to paper. So of Latin : The superficial man- 
ner in which its rudiments are imparted, the 
practice of hurrying the student from one half 
read and wholly unappreciated author to an- 
other, the constant confining of his attention 
CO the mechanical difficulties of translation and 
scanning, and of thus always keeping him 
wading deep in a slough of difficulties, without 
any attention to the history, customs and civi- 
lization of the great Roman nation, brings him 
to the end of his college course in this study, 
with the one feeling of joy that it is at an end, 
and without addition to his general knowledge 
of Latin thought, literature, science and art, 
except such as may have been derived from 
translations. Yet, drawn from the pure source 
itself, no more fertilizing stream can be poured 
upon the mind, whether it be in its effects 
upon one's knowledge of his own tongue, the 
progress and changes of other nations, or the 
history of the world at large, than flows from 
the Latin Historians, Orators, Poets and Sa- 
tirists. 

The difference, then, is not so much be- 
tween practical and unpractical branches, as 
between practical* and unpractical teaching ; 
and this Institution, while leaving to the parent 
the direction in which his son's energies shall 
be made to proceed, will so show the way in 
each that it shall lead to the approprii:te, 
practical and useful result in the development 
of mind and the formation of character. 

Such, it is hoped, ultimately and not remote- 
ly, will be the sphere of the Agricultural Col- 
lege of Pennsylvania; and to effect this noble 



design, the Trustees have honored the subscri- 
ber by calling him to its head. He has accept- 
ed the trust, with diffidence of his own powers 
to meet all the requirements of the position, it 
is true, yet, at the same time, with an honest 
determination to employ every effort to succeed. 
If he fail, it will be the first instance of want 
of reasonable success in any similar undertaking 
it has been his fortune, under Providence, to 
administer. But, with the confidence of the 
public, there will be no failure ; for the whole 
project is one entirely in the direction of the 
best interests of the State. 

In this relation he will add, that all who 
shall entrust their sons to his care may rely on 
these things: That each student shall be made 
to know thoroughly what he studies and prac- 
tices; that he shall not be forced on to higher 
branches till those preparatory and essential 
thereto shall have been mastered; that his 
studies shall be constantly directed towards that 
pursuit for which the parent's wishes intend 
him ; that he shall have the opportunity, if he 
remain long enough and improve it, to acquire 
an education equal to any attainable elsewhere; 
that he shall be imbued, if he be susceptible of 
it, with that degree of manly self-respect and 
regard for the rights and feelings of others which 
constitutes the true gentleman ; that he shall be 
prepared, as far as depends on careful instruc- 
tion, properly to perform his duties as a. patri- 
otic citizen, without instilment of party creed, 
and that he shall be informed in the principles 
of our common Christianity, free from any at- 
tempt at sectarian bias. 

It is felt that a life devoted to the promotion 
of general education cannot be better closed 
than in the effort to effect these great objects. 

That the Practical course in the Agricultural 
Department may be known, and thus the others 
judged of, the following list of subjects of in- 
struction therein by lecture and practical ope- 
ration, is here presented : 

The Dignity, usefulness and profit of Farm- 
ing, and its relation to the other pursuits and 
to the interests of the State. 

The different kinds of Soils, and especially 
those of this State; and the adaptation of the 
various kinds and processes of agriculture thereto. 

The clearing and reclamation of Forests and 
wild lands, and their proper treatment. 

Shade Trees and Groves, for ornament and 
use ; with the policy of keeping standing tim- 
ber on arable soil, and of planting waste land. 

The nature and effects of Drainage, and the 
different kinds and methods of draining. 

The nature, formation, preservation and ap- 
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plication of the various kinds of Manures, Fer- 
tilizers and Stimulants, and their effects. 

Ploughing^ subsoiling, and the preparation of 
the ground for the crop. 

Fallowing and the ploughing down of green 
crops. 

The diiTerent rotations of Crops, according 
to their relation to each other, to the soil and 
the climate. 

The selection, preservation and change of 
Seeds, and the quantities to be used. 

Time and manner of Sowing and Planting, 
and the general treatment of growing crops. 

The time and manner of cutting or gather- 
ing, and housing the various crops, and the care 
of harvested crops. 

The preparation and treatment of Grass* 
land, both meadow and pasture. 

Field pasturing and soiling stock in yards, 
with their comparative advanuges, and herding 
on large tracts. 

The different kinds and materials of Fencing, 
and the division of the farm into fields. 

The breeding and care of live stock — Horses, 
Horned Cattle, Sheep, Swine, &c. 

The Fattening of animals, — ^with whole grain, 
dry meal, cooked meal, root crops, &c., and 
the advantages of each. 

The Curing of meat and the Preservation of 
roots, vegetables, fruit, &c. 

The Dairy, with the care of Cows and 
Milk, and the making of Butter and Cheese. 

Care and .profitable keeping of Poultry and 
Bees. 

Gardening, in all its branches ; and Arbori- 
culture. 

Location and arrangement of the farm Build- 
ings, and the selection of materials therefor. 

The proper plans and structure of Barns, 
Stabli^, Pens and Yards. 

The construction and repairing of Roads, 
and of Farm and Road Bridges. 

Insectivorous and other Birds ; and Insects 
and Vermin injurious. to the Farm and Garden. 
The college year is divided into two Terms 
— the Spring and the Fall. The studies of the 
spring term will commence on the third Mon- 
day ( 15th) of February, and close on the last 
Thursday (29th) of July, 1869; and for the 
fiUl term they will commence on the last Mon- 
day (3oth( of August, and close on the third 
Thursday (i6th) of December, 1869. But 
students will report at the College on the 
Thursday next before the first day of each term ; 
new students during the term to join on the first 
Monday of the month, and to give one week's 
notice of their intention to enter. 

A full course, to entitle to a degree, will 
occupy four years. The particular studies and 



exercises, — ^scientific and practical, — of each 
term and year, with the names and branches of 
the Professors, will be announced hereafter. 

Tuition to students not representatives of 
their proper counties, while there is room for 
them, will be $30 for the spring term and $20 
for the fall term, payable in advance. 

Each County in the State and the City of 
Philadelphia, will be entitled to one student free 
of tuition, and to a greater number free of 
tuition in proportion to its population, not ex- 
ceeding an aggregate of four hundred from the 
whole State. The first applicants from each 
county, if duly qualified, will be preferred; 
but if more than the requisite number apply at 
the same time from any county, the best quali- 
fied will be admitted to free tuition. It is not 
desirable, however, that more than 100 students 
be admitted in 1869, to form the first class, 
that room may be left for a si miliar addition 
annually, till all the classes shall be full and 
the maximum number reached. 

Applicants, to be admitted, must be sons of 
inhabitants of the State, and of good moral 
character and health, sixteen years of age, and 
pass a satisfactory examination in Orthography, 
Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, English Gram- 
mar, Geography and the History of the United 
States. 

The charge for Boarding, Lodging, Wash* 
ing and Fuel, for all Students, is 8100 for the 
Spring Term of 24 weeks, and ijo for the 
Fall Term of 16 weeks; payable in advance. 
But in order to enable the Institution to afford 
its advantages at this low rate, as well as to 
practicalize its instructions, the farm and the 
garden must be worked by the students, as the 
law requires. This will have the double ben- 
efit of lessening their expenses and increasing 
their skill. These labors, however, will be 
light amongst the large number to be admitted, 
and shall be so arranged as not to curtail the 
requisite hours for study. 

Students are to furnish their own rooms, in- 
cluding Bedding, Towels and Light. Heavy 
articles, such as Bedsteads, Mattresses, Tables, 
&c., can be rented from the College at a charge 
not exceeding 85 per term. 

Students are to provide their own Text- 
books, which can be purchased in the College 
at city prices. 

The College is a substantial, large and well- 
arranged building, healthfully and beautifully 
situated on a farm of four hundred acres of 
fine land, in Penn's Valley, near the west- 
ern end of Nittany mountain, in Centre 
county, and about twelve miles west of Bclle- 
fonte, with which place it is connected by a 
good turnpike road. 
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Arrangements have been ma!de to convey 
students and others from Bellefonte to the Col- 
lege and back, promptly and at reasonable 
prices. 

Bellefonte is reached from the west, north- 
west and southwest by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road and the Bald Eagle Railroad, intersecting 
at Tyrone City on the Juniata, and thence to 
Bellefonte ; and from the east, southeast and 
northeast by the Philadelphia and Erie Rail- 
road and its connections, intersecting the Bald 
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Eagle Railroad at Lock Haven, and thence to 
Bellefonte. A railroad is also in contempladon 
from Lewistown, on the Juniata, to Bellefonte, 
which will pass within three miles of the Col- 
lege, and thus render it one of the most access- 
ible points in central Pennsylvania. 
For further particulars address 

THO. H. BURROWES, 

Pres. Ag. Col., 
Agricultural College P. O., 
Centre County, Ft. 



Educational Intelligence. 



Adams. — The sessions of the Institute, held in the 
Court house, were attended by full houses day and even- 
ing, a greater degree of interest than heretofore being 
manifested by directors and citizens, Of. the 151 teach- 
ers employed in the county, 141 were in attendance. 
The lecturers and instructors were Messrs. W. W. 
Woodruff, Aaron Sheeley, and A. McElvain, Rev. J. S. 
Ermentrout, Profs. Edward Brooks and Mark Bailey. 
Hon. J. P. Wickersham also addressed the Institute. 
Dr. Valentine, President of Pennsylvania College, de- 
livered an able address upon the connection between the 
Common School and the College. 

Allegheny. — We have received the First Annual 
Report of the Board of Controllers of the City of Alle- 
gheny. It gives a full exhibit of the condition of the 
schools, their cost, management, etc. The number of 
teachers employed is 10 1, their combined salaries amount- 
ing to $52,360. The Principals receive $1260 per 
session often months; principals of night schools $150 
per month; assistants, $75$ primary teachers receive 
^400. Among the principals are Messrs. J. N. Cald- 
well, B. F. Camber and John M. Conroy, the two last 
named being from Lancaater county. Mr. Caldwell is 
one of our oldest subscribers. He is in charge of the 
Third Ward School, which has 1350 pupils and employs 
25 teachers. The building is one of the largest and 
^nest in Pennsylvania. 

CHESTEa. — The borough of Oxford has completed a 
fine building, designed for a Union School, and employed 
as Principal Mr. H. F. Pierce, of Strasburg, well-known 
as a leading teacher of Lancaster county. 

CaAwroRD. — An interesting session of the County In- 
stitute, Mr. H. D. Persons, County Superintendent, was 
recently held at Conneautville. Among the resolutions 
were those urging upon directors the importance of sup- 
plying a copy of an Unabridged Dictionary to each of 
the schools in their respective districts ; directing atten- 
tion to Composition as a branch of instruction too much 
-neglected ; favoring District Institutes, and advocating a 
change of school term from two terms of three months 
each, as at present, to one term of six months. 

Clinton. — The annual session of the County Insti- 
tute, Mr. A. H. Strayer, President, was held at Lock 
Haven, the instructors Prof. A. N. Raub, who has taken 
charge of the High School of that place, Proft. J. F. 
Davis, McElwain, Rev. G. W. Shinn, and others. An 
address was delivered by Hon. G. O. Deise, upon the 
Common School System of Pennsylvania. A resolution 
wag adopted urging the re-election of Mr. Strayer, and an 
increase of his salary to $1,500 per annum. 



Cumberland. — The 15th annual session of the In- 
stitute was held at Mechanicsburg, opening Nov. 23d. 
The attendance of teachers from all parts of the cooaty 
was larger than heretofore. Profs. F. A. Allen, of Mam- 
field Normal School, and J. M. Watson, of New York, 
and Miss Seaver, of the Oswego Training School, were 
present as instructors, though good work was also done 
by the leading teachers of the county. One hundred 
words were dictated from a History of the United States. 
The first prize for spelling was taken by Capt. H. A. 
Longsdorf . A valuable copy of the Bible was presented 
to the County Superintendent, Mr. Geo. A. Swartz, by 
the membere of the Institute. 

Cameron. — The County Institute met at Emporium 
November 24. The lecturers were Prof. Sanders, of 
New York, Messrs. W. W. Woodruff, of Chester county 
and Henry Houck, of School Department, and Rev. Jas. 
Mullen, of Emporium. Though Cameron is new, thinly 
settled and mounuinous, yet every Teacher in the cwmy 
was pretentj and nearly every one is a subscriber to the 
Journal, The interest taken iu the meeting by the 
Teachers and people generally, was never surpassed. 
The address of Rev. James Mullen in favor of the Com- 
mon School System is spoken of as able and eloquent 
For the success of this Institute, too much praise cannot 
be awarded to Mr. Johnson, County Superintendent, aa 
earnest and enthusiastic school officer. 

Franklin. — A correspondent, **G," writes: "We 
have just closed the best Institute ever held in the county. 
Of 230 Teachers in the common schools, about 190 
have been in attendance. Not only Teachers of the 
common schools, but Principals and Teachers of the 
Academies and select schools gave themselves to the 
work. The large court house was nearly always filled 
with teachers and citizens; during some of the sessions 
it was densely crowded, — especially on the evening of the 
19th inst., when Hon. J. P. Wickersham addressed the 
Institute. On Thursday, a number of directors were in 
' attendance and took part in the dbcussions. We look 
I for many good results from this meeting. Hon. S. G. 
Boyd, of York, was present; also, Messrs. Jack, of the 
Keystone Normal, and Henry Houck, of the School De- 
partment, and Prof. Shumaker, of the Chambersburg 
Academy. Four permanent certificates were granted in 
the county during the past year. The holders are Miss 
S. A. Reynolds, Mr. S. H. Eby, Mr. Samuel Gelwix 
and Mr. G. H. Cook, who form the committee for the 
next year, the fifth member being Miss L. A. Brewer, 
who holds the Normal Diploma. The County Superin- 
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andent granted the professional certiAcate to half a dozen 
roung gentlemen deemed worthy of that rank." 

Imdiana. — ^The Teachers met in convention in the 
wiblic sshool hall, and in the absence of Mr. A. J. Bolar, 
bounty Superintendent, who was detained at home by 
Unessy Prof. J. M. Boggs was elected president pro tem- 
^re^ The lecturers were Messrs. Steele, Wolf, Mercer, 
Bardwell, Stevens, and others. Addresses were delivered 
ij I>r. St. Clair on Physiology and the application of its 
[vinciples in the school-room; Rev. Dor8ey,on Geology j 
Stev- T. N. Boyle, on "The Basis of True Manhood"; 
add Rev. Dr. Brown, President of Westminster College, 
on ** True Education." In the spelling contest, the first 
prize was uken by Miss McFeeters, the second by Miss 
McCreary. 

Lancaster. — A report of the Seventeenth Annual 
Session of the County Institute has been issiAd in pamph- 
let form, containing proceedings of the daily sessions, the 
papers read, and a full list of teachers in attendance, — 
giving the district, name of school, pott office address, 
grade of certificate, salary, length of school term, num- 
ber of days granted by the district, and number of days in 
actual attendance, in the case of each of the 489 teach- 
ers enrolled. The report is issued in the same style as 
the Sekeol Jburnal — same sise of page, style of type, 
<]ualtty of paper — and is the most creditable publication 
of its kind yet issued in the State. Two copies were 
mailed to each teacher enrolled, one to each director of 
the county, — through the Secretaries of the respective 
Boards, — and one to each County Superintendent in the 
State. The cost of this report is about $400, — the item 
of postage alone being nearly fifty (50) dollare. The 
list of " directors enrolled," gives the names only of those 
who had either paid the fee of membership, or were 
otherwise credited, and shows but a small proportion .of 
the number of directon in attendance on the directors' 
day. These names should all have been procured, and 
all directors so much interested as to attend elected hon- 
orary members, — a matter that will be looked after next 
year. 

LAwmsKcz. — An interesting report of this Institute 
lies before us. The lecturers were Profs. T. W. Harvey, 
of Ohio, A. Stevens, of Pittsburg, W. N. Raub, N. N. 
Aiken, M. Gantz, W. H. Jeffers, and the County Su- 
perintendent, Mr. G. W. McCraken. Among the 
teachers who constitute the committee on permanent 
certificates, we find the name of Mr. Isaac P. Rose, a 
veteran in the work, who has been teaching since 1837 — 
the oldest teacher in the county, one of the oldest in the 
State — and reported as " one of the original, most active, 
zealous and useful members of the Insritute." Put his 
name on the Roll of Honor ! 

MsRCBR. — At the County Institute held in Greenville, 
from the 24th to the 27th of November, there were 270 
members present, — six more than the number of schools 
in the county. Among the instructors were Profs. 
Cooper, Eberhart. Stevens, Hall and Miss Stetson. This 
Institute was regarded as the largest and most prsfitabie 
yet held in the county. At the close of the sessions a 
resolution was adopted strongly endorsing the administra- 
tion of the County Superintendent, Mr. J. Miller, who 
is evidently the man for the work before him. 

Mifflin. — ^The County Institute, Mr. M. Mohler 
Superintendent, convened in Lewistown, November 23. 
Ninety-three Teachers were in attendance. Among the 
instructors were Prof. Chas. H. Harding, on Vocal Music 
and Arithmetic; Prof. J. Shumaker, on Reading and 
Elocution} and Prof. A.N. Raub, on Orthography and 
Grammar. Mr. J. J. Pinkerton, of West Chester, read 
4 lecture on <<Sir Philip Sidney, or the Ideal Gentleman.*' 
Hon. J. **. Wickersham also addressed the Institute. A 



larger number of directors was present than at any former 
session. 

Mr. S. Z. Sharp, a former teacher from this county, 
and an old subscriber to the Journal^ sends us the cir- 
cular of the New Providence Normal School, which he 
has opened at Marys ville, Tennessee 

Montgomery. — The Institute convened Nov. a3d. 
Th« daily exercises were varied by discussions, essays, lec- 
tures, etc. Among the lecturers were Rev. R. Cruik- 
shank. Rev. J. S. Ermentrout and Prof. S. S. Haldeman. 
On Tuesday morning there was a Reading contest, and on 
Thursday morning a contest in Spelling, — 50 words as- 
signed. The highest prizes awarded for reading were 
Shakspeare's complete works to Mr. Newton Fetter, and 
Macauley's History of England to Miss Henrietta Ba- 
ker; for spelling, Webster's Unabridged Dictionary to 
Misss Emma Spare, and Lippincott*s Pronouncing Gazet- 
teer to Miss Anne Barrett. On Friday evening a lecture, 
on Light, with experiments, was delivered by Prof. Outen- 
bridge of Philadelphia. Previous to adjournment a silver 
tea service was presented Mr. Abel Rambo, County Su- 
perintendent, by Mr. J. K.. Gotwals, on behalf of the 
teachers in attendance. 

Schuylkill. — The sixth annual session of the County 
Institute was held at Pottsville, the third week in No- 
vember. During the day, the practical work of the 
school room received attention. Spelling contests were 
had on Tuesday and Thursday afternoons. Two hun- 
dred and fifty words were given from Parker & Watson's 
Speller, — of which Mr. James Craze missed none, Messrs. 
Daniel Lewis and Robt. Ditchburn each one, and several 
other members but two, three, and four words. On the 
whole, better work will be done neaCt year when this ex- 
ercise comes on. Among the lecturers and instructors 
were Prof. A. N. Raub, Rev. Dr. Moore, Rev. De 
Witt Talmage, Mr. Jesse Newlin, County Superinten- 
dent, and some of the leading teachers of the county. 
Schuylkill has a good County Superintendent, and the 
educational columns of her leading newspapers — ^the 
Miners* Journaly under the control of Mr. J. A. M. 
Pass more, and the Pott ivi lie Standard^ under that of 
Mr. J. Lineweaver — are the best on our exchange list. 
The salary of Mr.. B. F. Patterson, Borough Superinten- 
dent of Pottsville, has been advanced to $1 500. 

Venango. — Institute met in the Union School Build- 
ing, Franklin, Nov. 9th, at the call of the County Super- 
intendent, Mr. C. H. Dale — its second annual session. 
The exercises were of varied interest. There were pres- 
ent on the platform Profs. Cooper, Stevens, Barker, Mar- 
vin, Kinciade, and Hull, County Superintendents Lindsay 
and Persons, Miss M. C. Clarke, and Mrs. L. G. Sibley. 
The interest of the sessions continued unabated to the 
last, and the County Superintendent doubtless " knows 
whereof he speaks" when he contrasts this successful 
institute with the educational meeting last held in Frank- 
lin. 

Harvard University reports the whole number of 
students in this institution at 1050, of whom 529 are in 
the academical departments, and 521 are professional stu- 
dents and resident graduates. The law students number 
138 and the medical 308. Yale College has 728 stu- 
dents, of whom 519 are in the academical departments. 
The department of the arts has 140 students. — Ledger, 

The new building of the University of London is to 
be adorned with the statues of twenty-four men of 
science of all countries : America will have but one rep- 
resentative, Franklin, "to whom" says the Athenaeum 
"we have as much right as the Americans have to Shak- 
speare." 
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BEquxsTs FOR Education. — John Hopkins, the wealth- 
iest citizen of Baltimore, has bequeathed a million and a 
half dollars with a magnificent estate for a University, 
and another million for a hospital in that city. Alexan- 
der C. Bullitt, late of New Orleans, has given $50,000 
to the Christian University of Canton, Me. Silas Bron- 
son left $200,000 to found and support a city library in 
Waterbury, Conn. Mr. Slade of England, has left 
$125,000 for the endowments of the professorships and 
s cholarships in the fine arts in the Universities of Lon- 



don, Cambridge, and Ox/brd. Ira Davenport has given 
$50,000 to the Asylum in Steuben Co., N. Y. 

It is stated that Hon. Ezra Carreil has recdved letters 
firom more than two thousand yonng men asking admis- 
sion to the University, on the manual labor basis. 

Wisconsin as a State is twenty years old. This is her 

record : five normal schools already located, each having 

buildings and grounds valued at $50,000, a million and 

\ a half as a perpetual fund, and a ^voiable public senti- 

I ment, alt on a single feature of her educational sytccnu 
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Department of Common Schools, 1 
Hakrisburg, January, 1868. / 

INSTITUTES. 



Fulton McConnellsburg January 4 

Monroe, Stroudsburg, January 1 1 

Juniata, Perryville, .January 12 

Susquehanna, Montrose, January 12 

Union, Lewisburg, January 1 8 

Clarion, Clarion,. January 1 9 

Lebanon,.. Lebanon, January 19 

Northumberland,. . Sunbury, January 25 

Jefferson,. Brookville, February 1 5 



THIRT Y-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 

To the Senate and House of Representatives of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania : 

Gentlemen : — In presenting the Annual 
Report required by law from the head of the 
School Department, it affords me the highest 
gratification to be able to congratulate you, and 
through you, the people of the Commonwealth, 
upon the substantial proofs which the last year 
furnishes, going to show that our system of 
public education is everywhere making pro- 
gress. These proofs are found, among others, 
in the following facts : 
The number of school districts in the 

State is i»9iS 

Number of schools 1 3)666 

Number of graded schools 2,382 

Numberof school directors 1 1,698 

Number of superintendents 75 

Number of teachers 16,771 

Number of pupils 800,515 

Average number of pupils 508,104 

Cost of tuition for the year $3)^73,269 43 

Cost of building, purchasing and rent- 
ing school houses 1,991,152 55 

Cost of contingencies 854,253 21 

Total cost for tuition, building, &;c., and 

contingencies 6,118,675 '9 

Total cost, including expenditures of all 

kinds 6,200,537 96 

Estimated yalue of school property > 0*556,76 5 00 



The increase in these items, as compared 
with those of last year, is as follows : 

In number of districts ••• 29 

In number of schools 231 

In number of graded schools 137 

In numberof school directors 155 

In number of superintendents 5 

In number of teachers 24J 

In number of pupils 11,126 

In the average number of pupils 17»234 

In cost of tuition, building, &c., and 

contingencies $1,037,136 oJf 

In total cost, including expenditures of 

all kinds i»039,787 79 

In order to show in detail the working of 
the system, the following statements will be 
made: 



STATEMENT A. 



Showing the financial condition of the school 
districts of the Commonwealth. 

RECEIPTS. 
From collectors, unseated lands, and 

all other sources, exclusive of State 

appropriation $4,074,214 54 

From State appropriation for 1867 239,813 98 

Total 4,314,028 52 

EXPENDITURES. 

Cost of instruction $2,617,109 93 

Fuel and contingencies.. 642,218 88 
Cost of school houses, 
including renting, re- 
pairing, &c i,357>7»6 79 

Total 496i7>055 ^o 

Balance on hand $287,666 22 



Debt of districts $757>54i 39 



STATEMENT B. 

Showing the condition of the system for the 
school year 1868, excluding Philadelphia. 

Whole number of districts i}9i? 

Whole number of schools ^h^ 5'^ 

Whole number ot pupils in attendance 666,316 

Average attendance of pupils 43^i3^3 



1 869. J 



Percentage of attendance upon the 
whole number .657 

Average length of school term 5 months I9}day8. 

Average cost of tuition per month for 

each pupil 90 cents. 

Whole number of male teachers 6)935 

Whole number of female teachers 8,569 

Average salaries of male teachers per 

month $37 28 

Average salaries of female teachers per 

month iS 76 

Total cost of tuition 1,617,109 93 

Total cost of fuel and contingencies 642,118 88 

Total cost for purchasing, building, rent- 
ing and repairing houses I»357>726 79 

Total expenditures of the system for 

tuition, fuel and houses, $4)618,055 60 

Total State appropriation 355,000 00 

Total State appropriation for common 
school purposes, excluding county 
superintendents* salaries, Sec 296,784 33 

Average number of mills on the dollar, 

Khool ux 7.53 

Average number of mills on the dollar, 

building ux 5.51 

Amount of tax levied 4,016,919 12 

Amount of tax levied and State appro- 
priation 4t37i)9'9 i^ 
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Showing the condition of the system for the 
school year 1868, in comparison with its con- 
dition for the school year 1867, excluding 
Philadelphia. 
Whole number of school districts in 

1868 1,917 

Whole number of school districts in 

1867 1,889 



Increase in 1868. 



18 



STATEMENT C. 

Showing the school statistics of Philadelphia 

for the year ending December 31, 1867. 
Whole number of schools under the 

superintendence of the board 382 

These schools are divided as follows : 

High schools 2 

Grammar schools 62 

Secondary schools 74 

Primary schools 188 

Unclassified schools 56 

Whole number of male teachers 81 

Whole number of female teachers 1,286 

Whole number of pupils registered 1 34,1 99 

Whole number of pupils belonging to 

the schools at the beginning of year... 78,8 1 3 
Whole number of pupils admitted dur- 
ing the year SSvB^^ 

Whole number of pupils left during the 

year 53,789 

Whole number of pupils belonging to 

the schools at the close of the year... 80,410 

Average attendance of pupils 69»78l 

Percentage of attendance upon the 

whole number registered .51 

Percentage of attendance upon number 
belonging to the schook at end of 

year .87 

Total cost per pupil on average attend- 
ance per month $1 ^o\ 

Whole amount paid for salaries of teach- 
ers 656»i59 50 

Whole amount paid for lots, houses, 

additions, repairs and furniture....... ^33»425 7^ 

Whole amount paid for books, stationery 

and other incidenuls 112,034 33 

Total amount expended for school pur- 
P«c8 I,50»f6«9 59 



Whole number of schools in 1868.. 
Whole number of schools in 1867. 



Increase in 1^68. 



Whole number of pupils in attendance 
in 1868 

Whole number of pupils in attendance 
in 1867 



13,1845-6 
13,061 

113 5-6 



666,316 
660,163 



Increase in 1868., 



Average attendance of pupils in 1868... 
Average attendance of pupils in 1867... 



Increase in 1868. 



Percentage of attendance upon the 
whole number in 1868 

Percentage of attendance upon the 
whole number in 1867 



Increase in 1868. 



6,153 

438i3»3 
414.537 

13,786 



.657 
.628 
.029 



Average length of school term in 1868, 5 mos. 19} days. 
Average length of school term in 1867, 5 mos. 16'] days. 



Increasein 1868 

Average cost of tuition per month for 

each pupil in 1868 

Average cost of tuition per month for 

each pupil in 1867 



2} days. 
90 cts. 
85 cts. 



Increase in t868. 



Whole number of male tcachen in 
1868 

Whole number of male teachen in 
1867 



Increase in 1868., 



Whole number of female teachers in 
1868 

Whole number of female teachers in 
1867 



5 cts. 

«,935 

6,619 

316 

8,569 
8,590 



Decrease in 1868. 



Average salaries of male teachers per 
month in 1868 

Average salaries of male teachers per 
month in 1867 • 

Increase in 1868 

Average salaries of female teachers per 
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month in 1868 

Average salaries of female teachers per 
month in 1867 



Increase in 1868. 



$a8 76 

27 51 
I 25 



Total cost of tuition in 1868. 
Total cost of tuition in 1867. 



Increase in 1868. 



S??a,6i7,i09 93 
2^^2,512 93 

'34,497 00 



Amount of tax levied in districts in 

1868 .?4,oi6y9i9 12 

Amount of tax levied in districts in 

1867 3,616,285 23 



Increaee in 1868. 



400,633 89 



Total cost of fuel and contingencies in 
1868 ..... 

Total cost of fuel and contingencies in 
1867 



Amount received firom collectors, includ- 
ing State appropriation for 1867, in 
1868 $4,314,028 52 

Amount received in 1867 3»4^99^37 3^ 



$642,218 88 I Increase in 1868 



824,791 21 



Increase in 1868. 



Total cost of purchasing, building, rent- 
ing and repairing school houses in 
1868 

Total for 1867 



Increase in 1868. 



601,087 21 
41,131 67 



•i^',357,7»6 79 ; 
985,15a 55 

371,574 14 I 



Total expenditures of the system for tu- 
ition, building purposes and contin- 
gencies in 1868 

Total for 1867 



Increase in 1868. 



Total State appropriation for 1868., 
Toul State appropriation for 1867, 



Total State appropriation for common 
school purposes, including amount 
paid to county supepntendents, and 
including amount paid to Philadel- 
phia, in 1868 

Toul in 1867 



Increase in 1868. 



Total amount paid for salaries of county 

superintendents in 1868 

Total for 1867 



Increase in 1868. 



$4,618,055 60 
4,068,752 69 

549,302 91 

$355,000 00 
355,000 00 



$343i500 00 
343,140 00 

360 00 



$58,215 67 
56,221 23 

1,994 44 



Average number of mills on the dollar 
school tax in 1868 

Average number of mills on the dollar 
school tax in 1867 



Increase in 1868. 



Average number of mills on the dollar 
building tax in 1868. 

Average number of mills on the dollar 
building tax in 1867..... « 



Increase in 1868., 



Whole amount of tax levied and State 
appropriation in 1868 

Whole amount of tax levied and State 
appropriation in 1 867 



Increase in 1868. 



7.53 

7.15 
.28 

5-5> 
5.04 

•47 

$4,371,919 la 

3,971,285 23 

400,633 89 



In addition to the items of increase over last 
year, already mentioned^ great pleasure is taken 
in calling attention to the following facts : 

1. The increase in the average attendance of 
pupils. The increase in the average attendance 
of pupils in 1868 over that of 1867, is 23,786, 
while the increase in 1867 over that in 1866, 
was only 1,488. No fact could better indi- 
cate the improving condition of our schools. 

2. The increase in the length of term. 
The increase in the length of term was two 
and three-quarters (2f ) days, this being one 
day greater than that of last year. The aver- 
age length of term is now five months and 
nineteen and one-half days ; next year it will 
be six months, and from that point it ought to 
continue to increase. 

3. The increase in the salaries of teachers. 
The increase in the salaries of male teachers 
for 1868, is $1 41, and in that of females, it is 
%\ 25. The average wages is now $37 28 
for males, and $28 76 {ox females. The teach- 
ers of the State received $1 34*497 more in 
1868, than they ever received in one year 
before. 

4. The increase in money expended for 
building purposes amounting to $372,574 24. 
Add this to the increased amount expended for 
building purposes in Philadelphia, $3 5 5,779 63, 
and we have the whole increase in the State 
$728,353 87. Within a fraction of |2,ooo,- 
000 00 were spent for building purposes dur- 
ing the year. 



STATEMENT E. 

Showing the condition of the schools of 
Philadelphia for the school year ending De- 
cember 31, 1867, in comparison with the year 
ending December 31, 1866. 
Whole number of schools in 1867... 382 

Do. ..,do do 1866. ■•••.•• 374 



Increase in 1867. 



Whole number of high schools in 1867.., . 
Do do do 1866... . 
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Whole number of grammar schools in 1867 
Do do do.... do.... .1866 



Increase in 1867. 



Whole number of secondary schools in 1867 
Do. . . .do do do 1866 



Increase in 1867. 



Whole number of primary schools in 1867 
Do do do. do 1866 



Increase in 1867. 



Unclassified schools in 1867 

Whole number of unclassified schools in 
1866 

Whole number of male teachers in 1867... 
Do.. ....do... do do 1866... 



Increase in 1867., 



Whole number of female teachers in 1867 
Do do. ..... .do. . .do. 1866 



Increase in 1867. 



Whole number of pupils registered in 1867 
Do.. ..do do do 1866 

Increase in 1 867 • 

Whole number of pupils belonging to the 
schools at the beginning of the year, in 
1867 

Whole number of pupils belonging to the 
schools at the beginning of the year, in 
1866 



Increase in 1867. 



Whole number of pupils admitted during the 
year, in 1867 

Whole number of pupils admitted during the 
year, in 1866 



Increase in 1867. 



Whole nnmber of pupils left during the 
year, in 1867 

Whole number of pupils left during the 
year, in 1866 



Increase in 1867. 



Whole number of pupils belonging to the 
schools at close of year, in 1867 

Whole number of pupils belonging to the 
schools at close of year, in 1866..... 



Increase in 1867. 



Average attendance of pupils in 1867.. 
Do do.... do 1866. 



Increase in 1867., 



Percentage of attendance upon number reg- 
istered in 1867 



62 
60 



74 
69 



188 

187 



56 

81 

79 



1,286 

> 34, 1 99 
129,226 

4,973 



78,813 

76,303 
2,510 

55,386 

5^,9*3 

^,463 

53,789 

51,649 

2,140 

80,410 

77,164 
3,246 

69,781 
66,333 

3,448 



Percenuge of attendance upon number reg- 
istered in 1867 



Percentage of attendance upon number be- 
longing to the schools at the end of the 
year, in 1867 

Percentage of attendance upon number be- 
longing to the school at the end of the 
year, in x866..... 



.87 



Increase in 1867, 



Total cost of pupils on average attendance 
per month, in 1867 

Total cost of pupils on average attendance 
per month, in 1866 




Increase in 1867. 
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Whole amount paid for salaries for teachers, 

in 1867 $656,15950 

Whole amount paid for salaries for teachers, 
in 1866 545,5" 77 



Increase in 1867 ,10,636 73 



Whole amount paid for lots, houses, 
additions, repairs and furniture, in 
1867 

Whole amount paid for lots, houses, 
additions, repairs and furniture, in 
1866 



Increase in 1867., 



$633,425 76 

277,646 13 
355,779 63 



Whole amount expended for books, 

stationery, incidentals, &c., in 1867, $212,034 33 
Whole amount expended for books, 

stationery, incidentals, &c., in 1866, 189,588 12 



Increase in 1867., 



22,446 21 



Total amount expended for school pur- 
poses in i867<. $1,501,619 59 

Total amount expended for school 

purposes in 1866 1,012,787 02 



Increase in 1867. 



488,832 57 



This statement presents unmistakable evi- 
dence of progress in the school affiairs of Phil- 
adelphia during the past year. Several other 
facts, looking in the same direction, ought to 
be mentioned here. 

1. The re-organization of the board of con- 
trollers. This board formerly elected by and 
from the several ward boards is now appointed 
by the judges of the courts ; and the energy 
which characterizes the new board, and the re- 
forms which it has already instituted, seem to 
show that the change was a wise one. 

2. The revision of studies. In this revison 
many changes have been made which will no 
doubt prove to be improvements, and none are 
more so than that of establishing a senior class 
in the several grammar schools, thus providing 
a course of higher instruction for thousands of 
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children who would never have been able to 
enter the high school. 

3. The establishment of a Teachers' insti- 
tute. The institute now numbers nearly one 
thousand members, it has established a library, 
secured the delivery of several courses of lec- 
tures, and is doing much generally to elevate 
the profession of teaching and to improve the 
schools in the city. 

4. The proposed election of a city superin- 
tendent. The board of controllers passed a 
resolution favoring the election of a city super- 
intendent of schools some months since, but 
have not carried it into effect. Such an officer 
is badly needed. The salary named for this 
officer, when chosen, is $4,000 per annum. 



STATEMENT F. 

Showing the condition of the system for the 
school year 1868, in comparison with its con- 
dition for the school year 1867, including 
Philadelphia: 

Whole number of schools in 1868..., 139666 

Whole number of schools in 1867 .... 1 3,435 



Increase in i868..... < 

Whole number of teachers in 1868.. 
Whole number of teachers in 1867. 



131 



Increase in 1868. 



16,771 
16,513 

248 



Whole number of pupils registered in 
1868 

Whole number of pupils registered in 
1867 



800,515 
789,389 



Increase in 1868. 



Average attendance of pupils in 1868, 
Average attendance of pupils in 1867, 



Increase in 1868. < 



Total cost of tuition in 1868... 
Total cost of tuition in 1867.. 



Increase in 1868. 



11,126 

508,104 
480,870 

47,2^34 

$3,273,269 43 
3,028,065 7 

1441I93 73 



Total cost of fuel and contingencies in 
1868 

Toul cost of fuel and contingencies in 
1867 



Increase in 1868. 



$854,253 21 

790,675 33 

63,577 88 



Total cost for building, purchasing or 
renting houses in 1868 

Total cost for building, purchasing or 
renting houses in 1867. , 



$i,99i»iS» 55 
1,162,798 69 



Increase in 1868. 



7i8>353 87 



Total expenditures of the s>-stem for 
tuition, building, renting, purchasing 



and repairing houses, fuel and con- 
tingencies, in 1868 $6,118,675 19 

Total for 1867 5*081,539 71 



Increase in 1868. 



1,037,136 4S 



Total expenditures of the system for 

all purposes in 1868 6,200,537 96 

Total expenditures of the system for 

purposes in 1867 5»i6o,750 17 

Increase in 1868 <t039y787 79 



STATEMENT G. 

Showing the growth of the system in ten 
years, from 1858 to 1868, excluding Philadel- 
phia. 
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An examination of the statement made above 
will remove all doubts as to whether there is 
any growth in the school system of the Stite, 
or otherwise. The folio wing are notable pointi 
in the statement: 
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The number of male teachers has diminish- 
ed by 1,256, and the number of female teach- 
ers has increased by 3,932. The average sala- 
ries ot male teachers have been increased 
$13.13, and of female teachers Si 1.54. 

The tax levied for school purposes has very 
nearly doubled. 

The cost of building school houses has gone 
up from $454,343.53 to $1,357,726.79; that 
is, there was expended in 1868 nearly three 
times as much money for this purpose as in 1 858. 

The cost of instruction was almost twice as 
much, and the cost of contingencies almost 
four times as much the last year, as they were 
ten years ago. 



STATEMENT H. 

Showing the value of the school property 
of the State, as estimated by the school direc- 
tors or controllers. 



Adams $68,000 

Armstrong 86,800 

Allegheny i,i4Z,ooc 

Beaver 97>5o^ 

Berks 176,800 

Blair 74)650 

Bedford 54,9 c 

Bradford I44>i 50 

Bucks 1 67,800 

Butler 1 14,00 

Cambria 88,58c 

Cameron 4>500 

Carbon 77>i45 

Centre 91,000 

Chester • ... 253,85c 

Clarion 90,00c 

Clearfield 65,000 

Clinton 65,000 

Columbia 61,14c 

Crawford 296,00c 

Cumberland 1 38,00c 

Dauphin 274,000 

Delaware 143,000 

Elk 24,000 

Erie 279,000 

Fayette 131,500 

Forest 1 3,500 

Franklin 126,50c 

Fulton i8,8oc 

Greene 82,000 

Huntingdon. «... 94,950 

Indiana 88,000 

Jeiferson 57>55o 

Juniata 50,000 



Lancaster $303,100 

Lebanon' 92,500 

Lawrence 89,500 

Lehigh 104,800 

Luzerne 247,000 

Lycoming 98,000 

M*Kean 30,500 

Mercer 183,200 

Mifflin 55)00o 

Monroe 45,000 

Montgomery. . ... 205,700 

Montour 51,600 

Northampton. . .. 216,500 

NorthumbeKand. 97,000 
Philadelphia .... 2,21 1,420 

Perry 68,900 

Pike 10,500 

Potter 39*500 

Schuylkill 443,000 

Snyder 29>i5o 

Somerset 74,000 

Sullivan 18,000 

Susquehanna 104,000 

Tioga 102,000 

Union 50,000 

Venango 129,000 

Washington 176,000 

Warren ^3,500 

Wayne 96,500 

Westmoreland.... 286,400 

Wyoming 32,000 

York 141,100 

Total 10,556,765 



From the preceding statement, which is be- 
lieved to be a fair estimate, it appears that the 
value of the school property of the State is 
over ten millions of dollars. This is an in- 
teresting fact not before reported. 



STATEMENT I. 



Showing the expenditures of the Depart- 
ment for the General System. 



State appropriation for the school year end- 
ing June, 1868 $355»ooo 00 

This sum was expended as follows : 

Paid Philadelphia, amount due 

for 1866 $9,212 32 

Paid Normal schools 10,000 00 

Paid Lincoln University, as per 

act April 11, 1867 1,500 00 

Paid Philadelphia for 1867.... 56,425 46 

Paid Easton borough i>i33 ^6 * 

Paid Meadville 639 45 

Paid £rie I»i42 19 

Paid salaries of County Super- 
intendents 5^)^15 67 

Add appropriations forfeited in 

1865 2,202 38 

Add appropriations forfeited in 

1867 1*762 52 

Amount to be apportioned among the dis- 
tricts, excluding Philadelphia $220,695 95 

This sum has been appropriated to the schools of the 

State as follows : 

Of the 1,917 districts, excluding Philadel- 
phia, 1,845 ^^^^ received the State ap- 
propriation, at the rate of 39 cents per 
taxable $218,521 87 

Fifty-one are yet unpaid, but may still re- 
ceive their appropriation 3»575 19 

Eight have forfeited their quota by having 

teachers not legally qualified 819 39 

Thirteen have forfeited their quota for non- 
acceptance of the system, either from the 
beginning or for several years 945 79 



■EXPENDITURES FOR THE CORN PLANTER INDIANS. 

Amount of appropriation for 1868, as per 

act of March, 1865 $100 00 

Unexpended balance fiom 1867, as per re- 
port for 1867 I 60 



Paid Miss Overton for 4 months 

teaching, at $24 per month... . $96 00 
Paid for books and incidentals.... ^ 85 



loi 60 



9««S 



Unexpended balance., 



a 7$ 



STATEMENT K. 



Showing the expenditures of the Department 
for its own support. 

APPROPRIATIONS FOR SALARIES. 
Salary of Superintendent, as per act of April 

II, 1867 $1,80000 

Salary of Deputy, as per act of April 11, ^67. 1,600 00 
Do. three clerks, at $1,200 each, do.« 3>6oo 00 

Do. Messenger 90000 

Extra paid to three clerks, as per act of 

April II, 1868 600 00 

$8,500 00 

By payment in fiill $8,50000 

APPROPRIATIONS FOR INCIDENTALS. 

Stationery and blank books $300 00 

Postage, telegrams and expres'ge. 1,000 00 
For cleaning office and miscel- 
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laneous expenses 300 00 

For packing and distributing doc- 
uments 600 00 

For travelling expenses 500 00 

For engraving warrants, &c.i 275 00 

For repairing and furnishing the 

rooms of the School Depar*t.. 2,000 00 
For publishing and circulating 
among the school oilicers of 
the Sute the official decisions 
and instructions of the Dep't . 2,000 00 



By amount expended : 

For sutionery and blank books.. $299 56 

For postage, telegrams and ez- 

pressage 963 91 

For cleaning office and miscel- 
laneous 312 27 

For packing and distributing doc- 
uments 560 96 

For engraving warrants, &c 210 40 

For repairing and furnishing the 

rooms of the School Depar't.. 2,000 00 

For publishing and circulating 
among the school officers of 
the State the official decisions 
and instructions of the Dep*t. 2,000 00 

Traveling expenses 500 00 



$6,975 00 



6,847 10 



Unexpended balance.. 



127 90 



SSTIMATES OF APPROPRIATIONS NEEDED FOR THE 

GENERAL SYSTEM FOR 187O. 
For common schools, including those of 

Philadelphia $600,000 00 

For Normsd schools, to be appropriated on 
the same conditions as those imposed by 

appropriation act of 1868 15,000 00 

For salaries of County Superintendents 65,000 00 

For expenses oti the principals of State Nor- 
mal schools incurred in attending the an- 
nual examinations of said schools 250 00 

For Normal school of the Third district... 5)000 00 
For Normal school of the Sixth district.... 5,000 00 

For Lincoln University 2,Soo 00 

The Legislature did a noble act last year in 
increasing the general State appropriation from 
$355,000 to $500,000. An addition of only 
$100,000 is asked for this year, and considera- 
tions of sound policy will, no doubt, induce the 
granting of it. 

ESTIMATES OF APPROPRIATIONS NEEDED FOR THE 

SUPPORT OF THE SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 

FOR 1870. 

For salaries $11,700 00 

For engraving and printing warrants, &c... . 275 00 

For stationery and blank books 300 00 

For posuge, telegraphing and expressage 1,000 00 

For cleaning rooms and miscellaneous ex- 
penses 300 00 

For boxing and forwarding reports 600 00 

For travelling expenses on official business... 500 00 
For publishing and circulating official deci- 
sions and instructions......... 2,100 00 



Total .v.. ...$16,775 ^ 



These estimates are stxy nearly the same a» 
those for last year. The estimate for salaries 
includes the salary of an additional Deputy Su- 
perintendent. The work in the office now 
demands the constant presence of the Superin* 
tendent and one Deputy, while the work of at- 
tending institutes, inspecting Normal schools, 
assisting in the organization of systems of graded 
schools, delivering educational addresses, &c., 
&c., is so important, that it cannot be safely 
neglected. It is hoped the Legislature will see 
the wisdom of granting the needed assistance. 



STATEMENT L. 

Showing the amount of State appropriations 
to the State Normal Schools. 

SECOND DISTRICT. 

Appropriation from the State in 1861 

Appropriation from the State in 1863 

Appropriation firom the State in 1865 

Appropriation fv graduates in 1866 

Appropriation for graduates in 1867..... 

Appropriaton for graduates in 1868 

Appropriation for disabled soldiers, as teach- 
ers, in 1866 

Appropriation for disabled soldiers, as teach- 
ers, in 1867 

Appropriation for other students, as teachers, 
in 1866 

Appropriation for other students, as teachers, 
in 1867 

Appropriations for library and apparatus in 
1866 



$5,000 


CO 


5,000 


00 


5,000 


00 


800 


00 


850 


00 


1,600 


00 


»79 


00 


193 


00 


3»330 50 


3,3^5 


86 


353 


621 



$25,671 9S 

THIRD DISTRICT. 

Appropriation from the State In 1867^ $5,000 00 

Appropriation ft-om the State in 1868........ 5,000 00 

Appropriation for graduates, 1868 300 00 

Appropriation for disabled soldiers, as teach- 
ers, 1867 ,„ . 

Appropriation for other students, as teachers, 

1866 

Appropriadon for other students, as teachers, 

1861 

Appropriation for library and apparatus, 1866. 



14 00 

330 50 

861 90 
353 ^a 



$10,876 40 



Appropriation 
Appropriation 
Appropriation 
Appropriation 
Appropriation 
Appropriation 
Appropriation 

1866 

Appropriation 

ers, 18.67.., 
Appropriation 

1867 



FIFTH DISTRICT. 

from the State in 1863 

from the State in 1864. 

from the State in 1865 

for graduates, 1866 

for graduates, 1867 

for graduates, 1868 

for other students, as teachers, 

for disabled soldiers, as teach- 

fbr other students, as teachers. 



$5,000 00 

5,000 00 

5,000 00 

650 00 

850 GO 
1,400 00 

77a 00 

125 00 

»,399 5' 
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Appropriation for library and apparatui, 1866 353 62 



20,550 13 



TWELFTH DISTRICT. 

Appropriation from the State in 1861 $5,000 00 

Appropriation from the State in 1862... 5^000 00 

Appropriation from the State in 1865 5,000 00 

Appropriation for graduates, x866 300 00 

Appropriation for graduates, 1867 250 00 

Appropriation for graduates, x868 550 00 

Appropriation for disabled soldiers, as teach- 
ers, 1866 187 98 

Appropriation for disabled soldiers, as teach- 
ers 1867 266 00 

Appropriation for other students, as teachen, 

1866..... 2,020 52 

Appropriation for other students, as teachers, 

1867 1,824 59 

Appropriation for library and apparatus, 1866 353 5^ 



20,752 71 

Total amount appropriated $84,984 98 

Total amount distributed 77)^5i 22 

Balance not distributed 7)I33 7^ 



NON-ACCEPTING DISTRICTS. 

A year ago the attention of the Legislature 
was called to the fact that there were fifteen dis- 
tricts in the State that continued to refuse to put 
the common school system in operation. It was 
felt that this condition of things could no 
longer be tolerated, but preferring for the pres- 
ent to use persuasion, rather than force, the 
following act was passed : 

AN ACT RELATIVE TO NON-ACCEPTING SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS. 

SscTXON I. Be it enacudhy tkt Senate and House 0/ Rep- 
retentalivet of the Commonivealtk of Pennsylvania in 
General Assembly mit^ and it is hereby enacted by the au» 
tbority of the same, That all school districts in this Com- 
monwealth, previously non-accepting, which have put in 
operation a system oi common schools according to law, 
at any time since the year one thousand eight hundred 
and sixty, are hereby declared entitled to the same Sute 
appropriation for school purposes which they would have 
received had they complied with the law in reference to 
common schools during and since that year; and the Su- 
perintendent of Common Schools is authorized and re- 
qutied to pay out of the appropriations to common schools 
for the year one thousand eight hundred sixty-nine, by 
wanants upon the State Treasury, all sums found to be 
due to such districts by the provisions of this act. 

SscTioN 2. That all school districts in this Common- 
wealth, now non-accepting, which shall put in operfition 
a ayatcm of common schools according to law, on or be- 
fore the year one thousand eight hundred and seventy, 
shall be entitled to all the State appropriations for school 
purpoces which they would have received during and since 
the year one thousand eight hundred and sixty; and the 
Saperintendent of Common Schools is authorized and re- 
quired to pay out of the- appropriation to common schools 
• for the year following that during which any such district 
shall put the school system in operation, by his warrant 
■poB-thc State Treasury in favor of such district, the 



whole amount to which it would be entitled as herein 
provided. 

Having complied with the provisions of 
this act, the following districts have been paid, 
in addition to their appropriation for 1 868 : 



COUNTIES. 



DISTRICTS. 



Berks District $ 560 35 

Bedford Southampton 967 86 

Jeflferson Barnett 217 53 

Lancaster. West Cocalico ^t^SS '' 

Northumberiand...Mahanoy, Lower 806 43 

Northumberland... Mahanoy, Upper 648 63 

Schuylkill Brunswick, West 356 58 

Westmoreland Ligonier borough 151 70 

Wyoming Falls 457 62 

The following districts have put schools in 
operation and will be entitled to the amounts 
named below, in addition to the appropriation 
for 1869, which is nearly twice as much as 
that of preceding years, as soon as the law is 
fully complied with. 



COUNTIES. 



DISTRICTS. 



AMOUNTS. 



Northumberland. ..Jordan $ 819 73 

Schuylkill Mahantango, U 53 370 

Schuylkill Penn West 1,973 98 

Wyoming Tunkhannock twp...., 651 69 

The following districts still refuse to put 
schools in operation under the system, and if 
they persist in this course, will lose, in addition 
to the large appropriation for the current year, 
the aipounts named below : 

COUNTIES. DISTRICTS. AMOUNTS. 

Beaver .Harmony $ 41a 10 

M*Kean Wetmore 36 74 

Northumberland.. .Cameron 347 74 

Northumberland. ..Jackson 659 oa 

Northumberland. ..Mahanoy, Little ^ 269 80 

Northumberland.. .Washington 623 01 

Somerset Conemaugh «. 816 45 

Wyoming Overfield 232 ^8 

Wyoming Washington 563 83 

York Manheim i>097 37 

Good hopes are entertained that several of 
these districts will elect school directors next 
spring, favorable to opening schools under the 
law, and thus secure for their districts the ad- 
vantages which are now held out to them. If 
not, the courts will undoubtedly be empowered 
to appoint directors who will comply with the 
law. Pennsylvania children can no longer be 
suffered to grow up in ignorance. 

The following statement is intended to show 
the progress of the system, by comparing cer- 
tain fiicts embraced in the statistical reports of 
county superintendents for the school year 
1868, with similar facts embraced in those of 
1 866 and 1867: 

[See page too for Statement,'] 

This exhibit speaks for itself. No frieiid 
of common schools can fail to see in it t]|e 
most cheering signs of progress. As a measure 
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H0V8SS. 

Whole number , 

Frtmc 

Brick 

Stcn 

Log 

Built during year 

Unfit for use 

Having no out-houses 

With sufficient grounds 

With grounds suitably improved. 
Well ventilated 



FURNITURE. 

Number with suitable furniture 

With insufficient furniture 

With injurious furniture. 

Supplied with suiuble furniture during 
the year 

Supplied with unsuitable furniture dur- 
ing the year 

APPARATUS. 

Number well supplied with apparatus. . 

Wholly without apparatus 

Supplied during the year 

Having out-line maps 

SCHOOLS. 

Whole number 

Graded 

Graded during the year 

Well classified 

In which books are uniform 

In which the Bible is read 



TXACHSRS. 

Whole number '..... 

Average age • 

Who never taught 

Who taught less than one year 

Who taught more than five years. • . . 

Who attended a Normal school 

Who read books on teaching 

Holding professional ceit*s unworthily. 

Total failures 

Who attended district institutes 

'Who attended county institutes 

LABOR OF COUNTY SUPBRINTSNDBNTS. 

Number of schools visited 

Average time spent in each school . . . 
Number of public examinations held. 

Private examinations held 

Provisional certificates granted 

Professional certificates granted 

Applicants rejected 

Educational meetings attended 

Institutes attended 

Days spent in official duty 

Miles traveled 

Letters written 



11,426 

7,101 

a»H3 

1,395 

662 

328 

1,868 

4,545 

4,53^' 

69s 

5,»33 

6,015 

3,97a 
1,916 

277 

67 

1,4*6 

1,847 

860 

6,258 

11,773 

1,921 

121 

8,866 

9,414 
9,280 

14,841 

»3J 
1,160 
2,522 



2,223 
6,917 

387 
3,068 

3,704 

12,969 

I h. 46 m, 

1,663 

1,312 

12,171 

388 

«,35i 
281 

32c 

11,389 

101,572 

10,271 



11,45* 
7,240 

a,o57 

1,436 

586 

486 

1,766 

5,506 

4,819 

786 

5,3*6 

6,327 

4,175 
1,921 

375 



2,113 
1,672 

*,o93 
6,824 

13,061 

*,i47 

217 

8,578 

9,377 
9,825 

15,209 
23 

»»59* 
3,»58 

»,5i9 
2,7*6 

7,458 

121 

323 

2,677 

3,944 

13,507 

I h. 50 m. 

1,815 

1,121 

14,653 

164 

1,900 

398 

305 

12,476 

114,300 

9,5*5 



11,621 
7,336 
2,138 

1,513 

5*5 
57c 
1,727 
5,385 
4,953 
7*5 
5,890 

6,137 
4,246 
1,804 

538 
60 

^•,054 
1,688 

1,6*3 
7,061 

13,384 

2,382 

241 

9,301 

10,535 

10,434 

15,505 

»3l 

*,579 

2,728 

2,938 

3,*97 

9,339 

34 

218 

3,*99 
10,268 

13,878 

I h. 45 m, 

1,904 

890 

14,707 

4*7 

a,5*4 

446 

290 

12,633 

116,396 

11,706 



'95 
*35 



118 



242 



840 
43* 

30 
757 

I 
422 
274 



261 



628 



763 
803 

611 
461 

120 

435 
1,121 

1,154 
664 



419 
206 



1,074 

4,422 



231 
6,564 

909 



241 



2,536 

39 

1,173 

165 



1,244 

14,824 

1^434 



o 
3 



^1 



137 
141 



159 



169 



I m. 

422 



30 



169 

96 
81 

77 
"*8i. 



134 
'564 

110 

71 ' 

163, 



16 



*37 . 

3*3 

*35 

24 

7*3 

1,158 

609 

296 



419 

571 
1,881 



622 
6,3*4 

371 



89 



54 
263 
624 

48 



157 
2,036 
ft,i8i 
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of the fruit of an immense amount of labor, it 
will repay careful study. 

ADDITIONAL STATISTICS. 

In addition to the statements already given, 
we refer to the usual statistics relating to our 
colleges, academies and seminaries and Normal 
schools, which will be found included in the 
tables of special statistics in the latter part of 
this report. 

THE SCHOOL LAW OF I 867. 

A supplement to the school law was passed 
in April, 1867. Some of its provisions met 
with great opposition in the Legislature, and 
were received with some doubts by the friends 
of education throughout the State. We can 
now judge them by their fruits. 

Sites for School Houses. — The law in re- 
ference to sites for school houses authorizes, 
under certain conditions, boards of school di- 
rectors to enter upon and occupy sufficient 
ground for such sites. Powers of this kind are 
seldom granted in this country, and that they 
have been granted in the interest of education, 
shows how important that interest has become 
in the estimation ot our public men. The law 
was passed just at the time it was needed. We 
were about to enter upon an era of school- 
house building, as is shown by statistics pre- 
viously given; and in many places eligible sites 
could not be obtained by purchase, except at 
the most extortionate prices. Directors are 
not often compelled to have recourse to the law, 
for knowing their power in the matter, the 
owners of property are generally willing to 
part with it at reasonable rates. Tens of thou- 
sands of children already have reason to bless 
the Legislature for the passage of the law. 

Teachers* Institutes. — The fruits of the 
section of the law establishing teachers' insti- 
nites are well exhibited in the following table. 
It will be seen from it that the institutes were 
attended by 10,268 actual teachers, that 2,043 
school directors and other active friends of ed- 
ucation were present and elected honorary 
members, and that the aggregate number of 
spectators, as estimated at some one session of 
each institute, was 25,565, and, of course, 
many thousands more attended at the different 
sessions : 

[Seepages 202 and 203 for tabular Statement, '\ 

Text-books in Counties. — The section of 
the law in relation to text-books 'in counties, 
calling for action wholly voluntary, has gone 
into effect in but a few counties, and in these the 
results can hardly be said to be favorable to it. 
A uniformity of text-books in a county is a 
good thing in itself, but such a uniformity, it 
seems, cannot be secured in the manner pro- 
vided in the law, without incurring a risk from 



the use of improper influences. As things are, 
it will probably be found unwise to concentrate 
large text-book interests in the hands of a few 
persons. If we secure district uniformity, we 
shall have to be satisfied, at least until some un- 
objectionable way be discovered of making the 
uniformity more general. 

City and Borough Superintendents. — 
The following cities and boroughs, each having 
over ten thousand inhabitants, have elected su- 
perintendents under the act : Allentown, Eas- 
ton, Erie, Meadville, Pittsburg, Pottsville, 
Scranton and Williamsport. In all these places 
the policy of electing superintendents is fully 
approved, and their schools bear witness that 
that approval is based upon good grounds. It 
seems strange that Allegheny, Reading, Lan- 
caster, Harrisburg, and other places, do not fol- 
low the example of their sister citi«. 

Teachers' Certificates. — The provisions 
of the act in relation to teachers' certificates 
met at first with considerable opposition, but 
the good resulting from their operation has 
justified their wisdom. 

A large number of professional certificates, 
unworthily held, has been rendered invalid. 
This has proven a very valuable service. Be- 
sides, as this class of certificates must now be 
renewed every three years, they cannot here- 
after stand in the way of progress. The new 
permanent certificate has been in a general way 
cautiously issued. The teachers who have ob- 
tained it constitute the very cream of the pro- 
fession. The following is a list of the number 
of persons, in the different counties, holding 
this class of certificate at the present time": 

number of permanent certificates granted 

IN THE different COUNTIES PRIOR TO 
NOVEMBER, I 868. 



Adams a 

Allegheny 66 

Armstrong o 

Beaver i 

Bedford o 

Berks o 

Blair 4 

Bradford z 

Bucks 8 

Butler o 

Cambria 5 

Cameron o 

Carbon o 

Centre 3 

Chester 4 

Clarion o 

Clearfield o 

Clinton i 

Columbia.. i 

Crawford 2 

Cumberland o 

Dauphin. 6 

Delaware. .•••••.... 3 



Lancaster 38 

Lawrence a 

Lebanon 1 1 

Lehigh 4 

Luzerne z6 

Lycoming 5 

M*Kean o 

Mercer o 

Mifflin 8 

Monroe 3 

Montgomery 4 

Montour o 

Northampton 16 

Northumberland o 

Perry 1 

Pike o 

Potter o 

Schuylkill 8 

Snydor o 

Somerset o 

Sullivan •• o 

Susquehanna 2 

Tioga o 
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0| Union o 

I > Venango i 



Warren 5 

Washington 7 

Wiyne o 

o Westmoreland 12 

Wyoming o 

York o 

Total 282 



Jefferson... 

Juniata 

In accordance with the provisions of the 
act now under consideration, teachers are ex- 
amined in the history of the United States and 
the Theory of Teaching. As a result of the 
examinations in the History of the United 
States^ that study has been introduced into 
many hundreds of schools throughout the 
State ; and as a result partially due to the ex- 
aminations in the Theory of Teaching, the 
number of teachers who attended a Normal 
3chool increased from 2,223 in 1866, to 3,297 
in 1868, and the number who had read books 
on teaching, increased from 6,917 in 1866, to 
9,339 in 1868. 

THE COLLEGE BILL. 

A bill was presented to the Legislature last 
winter, but not acted upon, entitled Jn Act 
relating to the incorporation, recognition and sup^ 
port of Colleges. ^^ This bill, in the discussion 
it has provoked in different educational bodies, 
and among the friends of education, became 
known as the " College Bill." Its history will 
be briefly told. 

In the report of this Department for 1866, 
an outline of a plan was given for bringing 
about a closer union among all the educational 
institutions of the State. The leading provis- 
ions of the plan, as it respected colleges, were 
therein stated as follows : 

*' First, A provision fixing the requirements 
of every institution claiming to be a college and 
■Sling the benefits conferred by the law. 

'* Second, A provision requiring all colleges 
accepting the act to make annual reports to 
«omc properly constituted State authority, and 
to be open to the visitation of competent officers 
appointed by that authority. 

*' Third, A provision granting a certain num- 
ber of free scholarships to pupils coming up 
properly prepared and properly recommended 
from the common schools, through the acade- 
mies, seminaries and high schools of the State. 

•* Fourth, A provision giving a liberal annual 
appropriation from the State Treasury to all 
colleges accepting the act." 

This plan was formally submitted to the 
authorities of all the principal colleges of the 
State, and letters were received from nearly all 
of them, commending it, and not a single ob- 



jection was raised against it by any one. The 
only thing that remained to be done was to put 
it into the shape of a bill, and endeavor to se- 
cure its passage through the Legislature ; but, 
before this stage of progress could be reached, 
the session of 1 867 came to a close. The bill, 
however, was prepared, and early in the sessioa 
of 1868, a letter, signed by myself and the 
chairmen of the educational committees of the 
two Houses, was sent to the presidents of the 
different colleges in the State, inviting them to 
attend a conference to be held in the rooms of 
the School Department, the object of which 
was stated to be " to secure legislation looking 
toward a closer union among the various edu- 
cational institutions in the State, and aiding 
them by State appropriations;" or, in other 
words, to consider the " College Biil." 

The conference was attended by gentlemen 
representing nine or ten colleges, by the Gov- 
ernor of the Commonwealth, a number of the 
members of the Legislature and other gentle- 
men interested in education. The bill as pre- 
pared was somewhat modified, and, as modified, 
it was agreed to ask its passage by the Legisla- 
ture. Subsequently, petitions in favor of the 
passage of the act were laid before the Legisla- 
ture by the authorities of the following institu- 
tions : University of Pennsylvania, University 
of Lewisburg, Allegheny College, Dickinson 
College, Franklin and Marshall College, Haver- 
ford College, La Fayette College, Lebanon Val- 
ley College, Pennsylvania College, Washington 
and Jefferson College, Westminster College, 
Western University and Lincoln University. 
Like petitions were also presented to the Leg- 
islature from a large number of leading citizens 
in different parts of the State. 

Some opposition to the passage of the bill 
manifesting itself, its friends thought it best to 
postpone all action upon it until it could undergo 
the most rigid scrutiny and be fully perfected, 
if found defective. The bill awakened some 
discussion, as anticipated ; and it seems proper 
to present it here, by sections, and state the 
principal objections which have been made to 
it, with such comments as may suggest them- 
selves. 

Section i . Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Re^ 
resentatives of the Common^wealtb of Pennsylvania in Gcn^ 
eral Assembly met^ and it is bereby enacted by the authority 
oftbe same. That the title of the Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools be hereby changed to that of Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 

Objection has been made to this contem- 
plated change of title, but merely as a matter 
of taste. If the bill should ever become a law, 
it is evident that Superintendent of Common 
Schools is a title too narrow to distinguish the 
officer whose duty it would be to execute its 
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provisions. Officers with like duties, in many 
other States, arc called Superintendents of Pub- 
lic Instruction, and there is some advantage in 
in making the title uniform, but it is a matter 
of little consequence. 

SscTioM 2. That any citicen or cidsens or bodies cor- 
porate within this Conunonwealth, being disposed to 
found a college with power to confer degrees in the arts 
and sciences, at any place within the same, shall make 
known their wishes in writing to the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, who shall, without delay, with the 
advice and consent of the Governor, proceed to appoint a 
committee of five, to be constituted of persons well- 
qualified for such service, two of whom shall be presi- 
dents of colleges already existing, who shall meet at con- 
venient time and place, to be designated by said Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, of which due notice shall 
be given to all parties interested, and consider the plan 
on which, and the fiinds with which it is intended to 
found and support such college, and if in the opinion of 
said committee, or a majority of its members, the plan 
presented by the proposed founders of such college, and the 
amount of funds at their command ready to be de- 
voted to the purposes of its foundation, be such as to 
conform to the provisions of this act, and not other- 
wise, they shall report the fact to the Legislature at 
its first session thereafter, through the School De- 
partment, and ask for the passage of an act of incor- 
poration for such college, with the same rights and 
privileges as are now enjoyed by the incorporated colleges 
of the Commonwealth, with, in addition, those contem- 
plated by this act. 

Section 3. No institution within this Commonwealth 
shall, after the passage of this act, be incorporated with 
the right of conferring literary degrees and enjoying the 
other rights and privileges named in this act, that does 
not possess substantially the following requisites : 

1st. Suitable grounds. 

id. Buildings capable of accommodating, for the pur- 
poses of instruction, two hundred students, with chapel, 
offices, reciution rooms, library and laboratory, all suitably 
fitted up and furnished. 

3d. Apparatus and cabinets to the value of three thou- 
sand dollars. 

4th. A library with at least three thousand volumes. 

5th. A president and . four professors, all persons of 
liberal learning in their sevecal departments. 

6th. A full collegiate course of study, as measured by 
the standard of such courses in the leading colleges of the 
country. 

7th. An income from invested funds, or apart from 
tuition and contingent fees, of five thousand dollars per 
annum. 

Or, in place of these requisites, a fund of not less than 
one hundred and fiffcy thousand dollars, available for the 
purpose of founding and sustaining the institution, at 
least two-thirds of which shall be reserved for an endow- 
ment fund. 

The design of these sections is to provide a 
check against the hasty and ill-advised incor- 
poration of new colleges. It will be observed 
that their provisions do not stand in the way 
of founding literary institutions, but simply re- 
quire them to have certain requisites which, it 
must be acknowledged, all institutions claiming 
the rank of colleges ought to possess. Penn- 
sylvania has already granted collegiate charters 
tc nearly fifty institutions of learning, some of 



which have ceased to exist and others are a 
disgrace to the name they bear. Has the time 
not come for a change of policy in this matter ? 
If so, let the plan proposed or a better one be 
adopted. 

SscTioN 4. That the authorities of any literary insti- 
tution in this Commonwealth, now enjoying the powers 
and privileges of a college as conferred by law, being de- 
sirious of obtaining the benefits of this act, shall apply in 
writing to the Superintendent of Public Instruction for 
the appointment of a committee of inspection; and it 
shall be the duty of said Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, immediately thereafter, with the advice and consent 
of the Governor, to appoint five persons suitably qualified, 
two of whom shall be presidents of colleges already recog- 
nized by the State under this act, if such there be, but if 
not, presidents of colleges which have heretofore received 
State aid, who shall proceed to visit and inspect the 
grounds, buildings, halls, lecture rooms, libraries, furniture, 
apparatus and cabinets, belonging to the college so apply- 
ing, to inquire into the constitution of its board of trus- 
tees and faculty, to ascertain its resources and income, the 
number of its students and graduates, and its facilities in 
all respects for imparting instruction in the various branches 
of learning which make up the college curriculum \ and 
if, after such an investigation, said committee arrive at 
the conclusion that the college, so visited, comes up to 
the requirements of this act, they or a majority of them 
shall certify the same over their proper signatures, and 
make a report of their proceedings to the School Depart- 
ment, which, if approved by the Governor of the Com- 
monwealth and the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
the college so inspected shall thereafter be recognized as a 
State institution, and shall be entitled to all the privileges 
and be subject to all the conditions of this act ; but if the 
opinion of the committee be adverse to the wishes of the 
college so visited, no further action shall be taken in the 
matter: ProviJedy That this act is not intended to apply 
to the Agricultural College, or to any other professional 
college. 

It is clear that the State cannot undertake to 
grant pecuniary assistance as such to all the in- 
stitutions in the State which now call them- 
selves by the name of college. If any of our 
colleges are to attain position and character as 
institutions of learning, some distinction must 
be made. The State cannot make appropria- 
tions without knowing that they will accom- 
plish some good. The mode of ascertaining 
whether an institution has all the requirements 
named in th« act may not be the best possible, 
but it does not seem open to very serious ob- 
jections. 

It is said that in this section a way is provided 
for ranging the colleges which are already well 
equipped and endowed, on one side, and those 
which have not these advantages on the other, 
with the intention of aiding only the former. 
In reply it might be stated that we have no 
colleges in Pennsylvania that do not need as- 
sistance, and that the plan contemplates giving 
aid to all that prove themselves deserving of it. 
A young college that has life in it need not 
wait long before it can come up to all the re- 
quirements of the act, and the effort to do so 
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will give it strength. Besides, it should be re- 
membered that no right or privilege now en* 
joyed by any institution is purposed to be 
taken away from it. 

Sbction 5. All colleges recognized by the State, ac- 
cording to the provisions of this act, shall be considered 
State institutions. 

The term *' State institutions" can do no 
possible harm, inasmuch as the relation of the 
colleges, which may comply with the provisions 
of the act, to the State, is clearly defined in the 
act itself, and it will be convenient to adopt 
some mode of distinguishing them from other 
colleges. 

SscTiON 6. All colleges recognized as State institu- 
tions, according to the provisions of this act, shall be en- 
tirely exempt from State control as respects their vested 
rights and chartered privileges, their governmental regu- 
lations and their religious pre^rences, and each of them 
shall be entitled to an annual appropriation of 



a year; and the Superintendent of Public Instruction is 
hereby authorized and required to pay the above named 
sum to the treasurer of every such college, upon the ful- 
fillment of the conditions named in this act, as to an an- 
nual report, by his warrant on the Treasurer of the Com- 
monwealth, out of the funds which may be appropriated 
fx that purpose : Provided, That if said Superintendent 
shall have reason to think that the money thus given will 
be misapplied, with the consent of the Governor, he may 
withhold the payment of it, report the facts to the Legis- 
lature and await its acdon. 

Objection has been made to the power 
lodged in the hands of the State Superintendent 
by this section, but it is at most only the power 
to delay an appropriation for a short time, and 
then it is done with the consent of the Gov- 
ernor. 

Some opposition has been made to the bill, 
by persons who seem not to have read it, on 
the ground that it gave the State control of the 
colleges. How much control over them it 
gives the Stat^ may be seen in this section. 
When once recognized, according to the pro- 
visions of the act, any college can receive such 
an appropriation as may be made to it, by sim- 
ply making an annual report. It is provided, 
in a subsequent section, that the State Superin- 
tendent may visit the colleges, but he has no 
power to change a single thing concerning 
them. Possibly it might be wise to give some 
authority the right to supervise them to a cer- 
tain extent, but no such right is granted in the 
bill. 

If aid be granted to colleges, according to 
the provisions of the section of the bill now 
under consideration, it is said that it may lessen 
appropriation to common schools. This is 
true, and upon the assumption that the State 
ought to make no provision for higher educa- 
tion, the objection is an unanswerable one. 
But should the educational policy of the State 
be to make provision only for primary educa- 



tion ? The provision ovr school law now 
makes for the establishment of graded schools, 
the State aid heretofore given for many yean 
to colleges and academies, and the requirement 
of our Constitution that, " The arts and sciences 
shall be promoted in one or more seminaries 
of learning," show conclusively that a different 
educational policy was contemplated by the 
men who have been foremost in shaping our 
legislation. Besides, while, in the language of 
Dr. M'Cosh, the newly elected president of 
Princeton college, ''in the work of primary 
instruction America leads the world," we are 
very far behind many of the countries of 
Europe in the attention we pay to higher edu- 
cation. We are trying to educate all our peo- 
ple but we are educating them superficially. 
Intelligent Europeans are continually reproach- 
ing us, not without reason, it is to be feared, 
with our want of generous culture and liberal 
scholarship. Let Pennsylvania, then, return to 
her former policy, which, without injuring her 
common schools, grants substantia] aid to her 
colleges. 

Section 7. All State colleges are hereby required to 
make an annual report to the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction at the close of her academical year, contain- 
ing such items as may be required, and always to- be open 
to the visitation of said Superintendent or his properly 
constituted agents. 

Our leading colleges now make reports to 
the State Superintendent, and frequent invita- 
tions have been received by that officer to vbit 
them. 

SccTiuN 8. All colleges recdving aid from the State, 
according to the provisions of this act, are hereby required 
to grant free scholarships, if their qualifications are sacb 
as the rules of admission at the institution to which ap- 
plication is made require, to all students firom com moo or 
high schoolf, to the jiumber of one for each fifty doUan 
received from the State : Provided, That all such students 
shall be admitted upon the certificate of the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, such certificate to be issued 
only upon recommendations as to character and qualifica- 
tions, from the teacher of the common or high school 
which they have attended, and the County Superintend- 
ent of the county in which they reside : ^tid provided 
further. That no college shall be compelled to grant more 
than seven free scholarships to students from one county, 
except from the city of Philadelphia, and the county of 
Allegheny, in which cases the number shall be deter- 
mined by special agreement between the proper college 
authorities and the Superintendent of Public InstructiQn. 

Section 8. The Superintendent of Public Instruction 
is hereby directed to prepare all blank forms, and to give 
all instruction necessary for conducting the various pro- 
ceedings required by this act. 

Some objection has been made to section 
eight, on the ground that if carried into effect, 
it would fill our colleges with students unpre- 
pared to enter upon the proper studies of the 
college course ; but a more careful reading of 
the bill would have shown that this result is 
guarded against. Some of the details of this 
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section could be improved, perhaps, but the 
provision it makes for admitting students into 
our colleges, free of charge, is the link that 
will bind our colleges and common schools in 
sympathy together, and will prove itself, with- 
out doubt, the noblest feature of the bill. 

Admitting that the State should do something 
for higher education, some excellent friends of 
progress in this direction propose to allow our 
colleges, now existing, to support themselves 
as best they can, and think it wise to make an 
effort to induce the State to establish a great 
central university, like that of Michigan, and 
open its doors, without charge, to all who 
choose to enter them. This proposition has 
merit in it, and deserves careful consideration. 
It may be that the lime will come when, with- 
out neglecting other institutior.«s, we shall estab- 
lish such a university ; but it seems wiser to di- 
rect our attention, at the present time, to what 
is more practical, viz : Aiding, according to 
some well devised plan, the colleges which are 
now in operation ; and to this subject, I re- 
spectfully invite the consideration of the Legis- 
lature. 

CHANGES IN THE SCHOOL LAW. 

Such changes in the school law, as good 
policy seems to demand, will be proposed to 
the commissioners who are engaged in revising 
our civil code, and it is scarcely proper to dis- 
cuss them in this place. There is good reason, 
however, for bringing two matters of this kind 
at once before the Legislature ; one in relation 
to the salaries of county superintendents, and 
the other in relation to taking a school census 
of the children in the State, between the age 
of six and twenty-one. 

The SALARIES OF County Superintendents. 
—The county superintendency is a fixed fact 
in Pennsylvania. No one, who has carefully 
watched its working, would be willing to see 
the act establishing it repealed. No statement 
is needed to make known the good it has done. 
Its fruits speak for it. It has been called, and 
with good reason, the " right arm " of the sys- 
tem. 

A modification of the Jaw in relation to the 
manner electing county superintendents, and to 
the character of their duties, has been proposed 
by some, and this Department has given the 
subject considerable attention, especially during 
the past year, in view of the approaching close 
of the present term of the office. The conclu- 
sion arrived at is that it would be unwise to 
change the extent of territory ovei which 
county superintendents have jurisdiction, that 
w. to divide or combine counties ; to take the 
power of electing them out of the hands of 
school directors; or to relieve them of any of 



the duties now required by law to be discharged 
by them. It would require much space to give 
in detail the reasons upon which this conclu- 
sion is based. It must suffice to say here, that 
they grow out of an experience both as county 
superintendent and State Superintendent, with 
the amplest opportunities, in both positions, of 
watching the workings of the office. It is true 
that persons have been elected county superin- 
tendents who filled the office inefficiently ; but 
the hope is entertained that the law of 1 867, 
which fixes more definitely than that of 1854, 
the qualifications for the office, may in part at 
least remedy this evil ; but if not, no other 
mode of filling the office Jess objectionable has 
been devised. 

While, therefore, the law, as it now stands, 
in relation to county superintendents, ought not 
to be changed in the respects above alluded to, 
it does need amendment in the mode it pro- 
vides for the payment of their salaries. This 
mode, as construed by this department from 
the first, is as follows : The convention com- 
posed of the boards of directors of each county, 
at the time of electing the county superintend- 
ent, fixes his salary. The aggregate amount of 
salaries thus agreed upon is found at this office, 
and deducted from the sum total of the annual 
State appropriation, and the remainder is dis- 
tributed to the several counties according to 
their respective numbers of taxable citizens. . 
By this mode it matters very little to any one 
county how much or how little it pays its 
county superintendent, provided other counties 
are not influenced by it. For example, the 
difierence to Cameron county between paying 
her superintendent $550 or $1,100, is about 55 
cents ; the difference to Greene between pay- 
ing hers S600 or $1,200, is about $6; the 
difference to Cumberland between paying hers 
$700 or $1,400, is about $14 ; the difference to 
Lancaster between paying hers $1,700 or 5,400 
is about 68 ; and so with the rest. 

As might be expected from this mode of 
paying them, great discrepancies exist in the 
salaries received by the different supcrintend- 
enls. For example. Carbon county, with 1 1 1 
schools, pays her superintendent $1,106, while 
Luzerne, with 464, pays hers only 100 more. 
M'Kean, with 70 schools, pays her superin- 
tendent the same amount as Armstrong, Dau- 
phin and Indiana, each with 229. Fulton, 
with 68 schools, pays within $200 as much as 
Chester, with 335. 

It is very evident, from the fact now stated, 
that some change ought to be made in this mat- 
ter of superintendents' salaries, but exactly 
what, it is not easy to determine. Each super- 
mtcndent ought to be paid according to the 
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work he his to do ; but the work imposed upon 
county superintendents, by law, is of such a 
nature that it is difficult to compare what is 
done in one county with what is required to 
be done in others. On the whole, the best 
measure of that work, not forgetting differences 
in length of term, distance to be traveled, cost 
of living, &c,, appears to be the number of 
schools in the respective counties. Taking 
this as a basis, I respectfully suggest to the Leg- 
islature the propriety of fixing the salaries of 

TABLE SHOWING SALARIES OF COUNTY SUPER- 
INTENDENTS. 



Namber Present 
schools. salary. 



Adams 

Allegheny 

Armstrong. ... 

Beaver 

Bedford 

Berks 

Blair 

Bradford 

Bucks 

Butler 

Cambria. 

Cameron 

Carbon 

Center.'. 

Chester 

Clarion 

Clearfield 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Cumberland.... 

Dauphin 

Delaware 

Elk 

Erie 

Fayette 

Forest 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Greene 

Huntingdon.... 

Indiana 

Jefferson 

Juniata 

Lancaster 

Lawrence 

Lebanon 

Lehigh 

Luserne 

Lvcoming 

M'Kcan 

Meicer 

Mifflin 

Monroe 

Montgomery... 

Montour 

Northampton.. 
Korthumbrd... 

Perry 

Pike 

Potter 

Schuylkill.... 

Snyder 

Somerset 

Sullivan 

Susquehanna. . 

Tioga 

Union 

Venango 

Warren 

'Washington . . . 

"Wayne 

Westmoreland. 
Wyoming. .. 
York 



157 

513 

229 

170^ 

200 )i 

491 

145 

367 3i 

262 

218)^ 

175>i 

25 
111 
190 
336 
176X 
163 
113 
166 
363)i 
195 
229 
103 

43 
360 

32 
226 

68>i 
171 
195 
220 
132 
100 
513 
142 
171 
200 
441^ 
20g>^ 

70i< 

97 
125 
20B 

71 

193 5i 
160 
166 

51 
114 
842 
100 

82 

200^ 
168 
«1X 
201 
299X 

89 
365 J< 



S800 00 

2,000 00 
800 00 
800 00 

1,000 00 

1,250 00 

1,000 00 

1,000 00 
860 00 
800 00 

1,000 00 
550 00 

1,100 00 

1,200 00 

1,200 00 
800 00 

1,000 00 
800 00 
800 00 

1,000 00 
700 00 
800 00 

1,000 00 
400 00 

1,000 00 
800 00 
250 00 

1,200 00 

1,000 00 
600 00 

1,000 00 
800 00 

1,000 00 
500 00 

1,700 00 
800 00 
760 00 

1,000 00 

1,200 00 

1,500 00 
890 00 

1,200 00 
800 00 
600 00 

l,9rK>00 
70O 00 

1,000 00 
800 00 
500 00 > 
300 OO 
600 00 

1,500 00 
500 00 
800 00 
600 00 
900 00 

1,060 00 
500 00 

1,000 00 

1,000 00 
800 00 

1,0C0 00 
800 00 
500 00 

1.500 00 



Proposed 
salary. 



$785 00 

1,600 00 

1,145 50 

852 50 

1,002 00 

1,500 50 

725 00 

1,5(K) 00 

1,260 00 

1,092 50 

877 50 

500 00 

555 00 

930 00 

1,500 00 

882 50 

765 00 

565 00 

830 00 

1,500 00 

075 00 

1,145 00 

515 00 

500 00 

1,500 00 

1,082 50 

500 00 

1,130 00 

500 00 

855 oO 

975 00 

1,145 00 

660 00 

500 00 

1,500 00 

710 00 

855 00 

1,000 00 

1,500 00 

1,(H2 60 

500 00 

1,322 50 

000 00 

625 00 

1,340 00 

500 00 

968 33 >^ 

800 00 

830 00 

600 00 

570 00 

1,500 00 

600 00 

972 50 

500 no 

\^1 50 

1,222 50 

600 00 

1,002 50 

840 00 

1,407 50 

1,006 00 

1.499 165i 
600 00 

1.500 00 



Salary 
A. Supt. 



91,065 00 



955 00 
'56606 



500 00 



500 00 



1,066 00 



707 50 



500 00 



600 00 



county superintendents by law, in a manner 
somewhat as follows : 

1st. That each superintendent shall be al- 
lowed a certain sum, say five dollars, for every 
school in his county, up to the number of 
three hundred. 

2d. That every county, with over three 
hundred schools, shall have an assistant super- 
intendent, to be appointed by the proper 
County Superintendent, with the consent of 
the State Superintendent. 

3d. That the salary of no county superin- 
tendent, or assistant county superintendent^, 
shall be less than $500 per annum. 

4th. That the directors of any county may 
vote their county superintendent a larger salary 
than that fixed upon by law, but in all such 
cases the excess shall be deducted from the 
State appropriation for that county. 

The accompanying table shows the number of 
schools in the different counties, the salaries 
now received by the county superintendents, 
the salaries they would receive, at the rate of 
^v^ dollars for each school, up to three hun- 
dred, and the counties in which there would 
be assistant superintendents, and the salaries 
that would be paid to them. 

It will be seen, from this table, that the in- 
creased expense for county superintendents' 
salaries, required by the new plan proposed for 
paying them, is $9,468,00; but much the 
greater part of this amount is to be expended 
for the salaries of assistant superintendents, in 
counties where such officers are badly needed. 
Besides, if the Legislature take no action con- 
cerning the matter, the convention of directors, 
that will meet next May, will probably make 
as large an increase in the salaries paid super- 
intendents, as that now proposed. 

A School Census of the Children in the 
State. — Our school law provides that the 
<< school directors shall establish a sufficient 
number of common schools for the education 
of every individual above the age of six and 
under tw«nty-one years, in their respective 
districts, who may apply for admission and in- 
struction, either in person, or by parent, guar- 
dian, or next friend." From this and other 
similar provisions, it is evident that the design 
of our school law is to place facilities of in- 
struction within the reach of all the children, 
of proper age, in the Commonwealth. This 
design has been in a good measure accom- 
plished, and still it is belitved that, in ad- 
dition to the evil of irregular attendance, of 
which there is so much reason to complain, 
there are many thousand children in the Sute 
who attend no school, and who are growing up 
in extreme ignorance. 
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An inquiry was set on foot, during the past 
year, by the board of controllers of the city of 
Philadelphia, to ascertain how many children 
in that city did not attend schools of any kind, 
and how many of these were between the ages 
of six and twelve, twelve and fifteen, and fif- 
teen and eighteen, respectively. The census 
was taken by the police, under the direction 
of the mayor, and the work was systematically 
and carefully done. The result of this census 
was the startling fact, that out of about 1 50,000 
children, between the ages of six and eighteen, 
20,534 attended neither public nor private 
schools. Of these 20,534 children not at 
school, nearly 1 1,000 were between the ages 
of six and twelve, thus showing that they were 
not kept at home on account of domestic duties. 

The city of Pittsburg has undertaken a simi- 
lar work to that so successfully performed by 
Philadelphia, and although the results have not 
been fully ascertained, enough is known to war- 
rant the conclusion that quite as large a pro- 
portion of children attend no school there, as 
in her sister city. 

From these facts, and from the state of 
things known to exist in many other places, it 
is estimated that there are at least 75,000 chil- 
dren of school age, in Pennsylvania, whose 
education may be said to be totally neg- 
lected. 

In addition to this, there are probably a 
thousand children, old enough to go to school, 
in*the different alms-houses of the Common- 
wealth, in ytry few of which is there any pro- 
vision made for their instruction. There are 
well conducted schools in connection with the 
alms-houses of Philadelphia and the county of 
Allegheny ; the counties of Dauphin and Ches- 
ter have recently established such schools, but 
the fact is not known if any other county has 
acted with the same regard for the welfare of 
its poor children. 

In view of this state of things, it is thought 
the time has come for the Legislature to pass 
an act providing for the taking of what I have 
called a school census of the children of the 
State. In case this should be done, blanks 
suitable for the purpose can easily be prepared 
hj this Department ; and perhaps the assessors 
of taxes in the different townships, wards and 
boroughs, would be the proper authorities to 
intrust with the work. In this way, if done 
only at the time of making the tri-ennial as- 
sessment, it need not cost much, and it would 
prepare the public mind for the legislation 
that must follow, in order to gather these igno- 
rant, and too often vicious, children into our 
schools. But cost what it may, it is a work 
we must perform. These neglected children 



must either be brought into schools, or many 
of them will find their way into our houses of 
refuge, our alms-houses, or our jails and peni- 
tentiaries. This is the soil in which the crop 
grew that is now housed in these institutions. 
Their statistics present conclusive evidence of 
the fact, as may be seen by the following sute- 
ments: 

There were admitted into our houses of 
refuge, during the past year, 536 children, and 
their average age was 14} years. Of this 
number there were — 

Of those who did not know the alphabet 57 

Of those who knew che alphabet only 92 

Of those who could read poorly 262 

Of those who could read well 21 

Of those who could not write 246 

Of those who could write poorly 177 

Of those who could write tolerably , 94 

Of those who could write well 19 

This table tells a sad and startling story, but 
not more sad or startling than that told by the 
statistics of our alms-houses, jails and peniten- 
tiaries. 

There were in the alms-houses of forty-six 
counties in the year 1 867, when visited by the 
county superintendents who made the reports, 
2,809 persons over ten years of age. Of these — 

The number who could not read was 1, 181 

The number who could read a little i>>S9 

The number who could read weU 412 

The number who were good scholars 70 

There were in the jails of the same number of 
counties, as reported by the same officers at the 
same time, 1,601 occupants. Of whom — 

The number who could not read was 434 

The number who could read a little 540 

The number who could read well .$04 

The number who were good scholars 123 

There were received into the Eastern Peni- 
tentiary for the year 1867, 291 convicts. The 
classification of these, by the officers of the 
prison, according to their educational relations, 
is as follows : 

Illiterate 62 

Read only 24 

Read and write 203 

Good education 2 

The whole number of convicts received at 
this prison is 5,975. Of this number there 
have been — 

Of illiterate 1,210 

Of those who could read only i>9X9 

Of those who could read and write 3)7'4 

Of those well instructed 32 

In the State Penitentiaries of the States of 
Ohio, Missouri, Kansas and Iowa, for the year 
1867, there were 1,339 convicts, of whom 
only 28 had received a good education. 

These facts show conclusively that our de- 
pendent and criminal classes are composed very 
largely of persons entirely illiterate, and almost 
wholly of persons either illiterate or educated 
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only in mechanical branches, which cannot be 
expected to affect, except indirectly, the moral 
nature. Is the question asked as to whence 
came these classes of ignorant men and women 
who are now found in our alms-houses, jails 
and penitentiaries? The answer has been al- 
ready indicated, in the statement of the fact 
that there are tens of thousands of children 
in the State who are receiving little or no edu- 
cation. The State sets a bountiful educational 
table, but these children do not eat even of the 
crumbs that fall from it. 

In this connection, too, it ought to be stated, 
that education has a more marked influence 
upon the character or degree of crime than 
upon the number of criminals. It is found that 
the uneducated convicts in our penitentiaries 



have committed, in much larger proportion 
than the educated, crimes against persons — 
crimes arising from unrestrained passions- 
gross, revolting crimos like murder, manslaugh- 
ter and rape. 

The following table, prepared by John S. 
Halloway, Esq., warden of the Eastern Peni- 
tentiary, shows, of the 626 convicts then in 
prison, how many had attended public and 
private schools, how many had never gone to 
school, and the percentage of these several 
classes guilty of committing crimes of the dif- 
ferent grades. The table will be found to 
prove what has been claimed above, viz: that 
education tends to lessen the grade of crime. 
Other inferences of value may also be drawn 
from it: 



TABLE SHOWING THE RELATION OF EDUCATION AND CRIME. 



Murder . , 
Robbery . 
Rape. 



Arson 

Burglary 

Forgery , , 

Horse stealing , 

Attempt at burglary 

Conspiracy 

Assault and battery 

Attempt to rob , , . , . , 

Manslaughter , 

Assault and battery with intent to commit rape. . 

Receiving stolen goods 

Attempt at felony • , 

Passing counterfeit money , 

Misdemeanor , 

Incestuous fcrnication and bastardy 

Attempt at larceny 

Perjury 

Keeping bawdy house 

Assault and battery to kill 

Producing abortion • 

Breaking prison 

Adultery 

Bigamy 

False pretences 

Counterfeiting 

Concealing death of basurd child ........... 

Larceny. .«. 

Safe iseeping 



21 

30 
8 

13 
63 
13 

37 

5 

I 

3 

3 

6 

10 

2 

5 
8 

2 
I 

4 



I 

7 

I 
2 
I 
I 
I 
I 
2 

13S 



390 01 
62. 3c 
percent 



I 



9 
6 

2 

10 

16 

8 

10 
I 
2 
3 



60 
I 



8 

3 
I 
I 
12 



I 
29 



159 or 77 or 

25.401 12.30 

percent! per cent 



38 
39 
II 

a4 
9» 
21 

5* 
7 
3 
6 

4 
12 

»9 

2 

9 
19 

4 
I 
8 
I 
I 
II 
I 

4 

I 
2 
2 
2 

3 
227 

I 



626 



8|. 



5 40 

7 69 

2 05 

3 33 
16 15 

3 33 
9 48 

1 28 

as 

77 

77 

» 54 

2 56 

1 28 

2 05 
5» 
as 

I 02 



as 

I 80 
as 
S> 
as 
as 
as 
as 
5» 
35 38 



.1 



^ o 
If 



8 " 

: ? I 



5 66 

3 77 
I 25 

6 29 
10 06 

5 03 

6 29 
62 

I 25 
I 88 



I 88 
I 88 



I 88 
5 66 
I 25 



88 
62 



I 88 



I 25 



62 

62 



37 73 



6 05 
I 30 



1 30 
389 

7 79 



1 30 

2 60 



I 30 



I 30 



I 30 



I 30 
3766 
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STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

A new building, designed for a State Normal 
School, is in course of erection at Bloomsburg, 
in Columbia county. The gentlemen who are 
engaged in prosecuting the work will probably 
make application for State recognition, under 
the law of 1857, in February next. Such an 
institution is needed in the valley of the North 
Branch, and, if well managed, that at Blooms- 
burg must prove successful. 

The corner stone of a Normal School build- 
ing, for the Tenth district, was laid with ap- 
propriate ceremonies, in August last, at Cali- 
fornia, in the county of Washington, Hopes 
are entertained, by the parties interested, that 
it will be ready for the accommodation of 
students by next autumn. 

The reports received from the four State 
schools now in operation, show that they were 
attended, during the past year, by 2,121 stu- 
dents, of whom 1,702 were in the Normal de- 
partments, and 419 in the model schools. 
The number of graduates at all the schools 
was 77, all of whom declared their intention 
to become teachers in the common schools of 
the State, and received the State allowance of 
fifty dollars each. 932 students received the 
weekly allowance made by the State in aid of 
persons qualifying themselves, by special study, 
for the work of teaching. The prosperous 
condition of these institutions is shown by the 
fact that they expended $30,991.47 in improve- 
ments, during the year, that at Millersville 
alone expending $17,650.92. 

The Normal School system of Pennsylvania 
differs materially from that of other States, and 
the time is not iar distant when its merits will 
be exposed to an examination much more 
searching than any to which they have yet 
been subjected. No design is now entertained 
of opening the discussion ; the time for that 
has not yet come ; but a brief statement will 
be made of a few of the more obvious conclu- 
sions which result from our experience, some 
of them weighing in favor of the system, and 
others against it. 

Ill favor of the system it may be said — 

1. That its aim is comprehensive. It con> 
templates the establishment of twelve schools. 
The four schools now in operation send out yearly 
about 75 graduates, well prepared, and 1,000 
under-graduates, partially prepared for the 
work of teaching. Twelve of such institu- 
tions can supply the whole State demand for 
teachers. 

2. That it is effective in securing the es- 
tablishment of schools. In addition to the 
four schools already recognized, and the two 
ethers preparing for recognition, such indica- 
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tions exist in other places as make it certain 
that within a few years the State will have the 
full number originally contemplated. 

3. That it allows room for individual growth. 
The State makes no attempt to fashion all the 
schools after the same model. It allows them, 
in good measure, to shape themselves accord- 
ing to the views and peculiarities of those who 
directly control them, or of the localities in 
which they are established. 

As defects in the system, it is thought — 

1. That it was a mistake to provide that 
dividends might be declared on the stock sub- 
scribed to these institutions. Facts prove that 
this provision was not necessary to secure their 
establishment, and is causing, in their manage- 
ment, continual irritation and trouble. It de- 
grades a Normal school to put it on a basis any- 
thing like that of a joint-stock company, or- 
ganized to make money. 

2. Academical students, or students who do 
not desire to become teachers, should never 
have been admitted into the Normal schools. 
770 of this class of students attended the Nor- 
mal schools during the pfist year. They cer- 
tainly, in many instances, crowd out those who 
desire to make preparation to teach, and the 
effect of their presence is to disturb the morale 
of the schools. If the practice is continued, 
some of our State Normal schools will soon de- 
generate into mere seminaries with teachers* 
classes. 

3. More authority to correct abuses in their 
management should be lodged somewhere out- 
side of the schools. The law provides that 
the Superintendent shall approve the course of 
study adopted for the Normal schools, and the 
regulations agreed upon for their government, 
but in case they do not meet his approval, he 
will look in vain for safe direction in the law 
in taking any further action in the matter. 
The schools are required to be open to his vis- 
itations, but unless he transcends his authority, 
these visitarions must be simply formal. In- 
deed, the trustees of one of these institutions 
may surrender their entire trust into the hands of 
an individual, and he may exercise it in his own 
way, thus converting a broad public institution 
into a narrow private one, and the law provides 
no positive remedy. 

4. The mode of examining graduates provi- 
ded in the law is defective. It has already 
given diplomas to persons who ought not to 
hold them, and the evil is likely to increase. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

In asking the Legislature to pass amendments 
to the school law, the fact is not overlooked 
that much work remains to be done to render 
fully effective the laws we already have on our 
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statute books. The statistics presented show 
cheering signs of progress, but the educational 
goal for which we seek is still in the dim, un- 
certain distance. We have more than eight 
hundred thousand children enrolled in our 
schools, but many less than two-thirds of them 
attend regularly, and thousands of them spend 
so little time in school as scarcely to be bene- 
fitted. Our average school term is less than 
six months in length : in almost half the coun- 
ties it is less than five, thus compelling multi- 
tudes of our children to waste the precious 
years of their youth in idleness, and thus caus- 
ing to the State the loss of its talent undevel- 
oped — a loss forever unrecoverable. We ex- 
pend, for school purposes, over $6,ocx3,ooo 
per annum, and still we have nearly 2,000 
school houses that are unfit for use, and not 
800 that have about them grounds properly 
improved. Scarcely one-half of our school 
houses are supplied with suitable furniture, 
and not one-sixth of them have sufficient appa- 
ratus to illustrate the branches taught. Our 
teachers are so poorly paid, that more than 
one-third of those who were teaching one 
year ago, have left the business this year, 
mainly because they have found another avo- 
cation, not more congenial, but more remu- 
nerative. Of teachers now teaching, 3,297 
have attended Normal schools, and 9,339 have 
read works on teaching, a wonderful change 
within a few years, for it is but a few years 
since Normal schools were established, and 
books on teaching became to ordinary teachers 
anything more than a myth; and still our 



teaching, on the whole, is a dull, mechanical 
process, merely entering upon the first stages 
of artistic development. Many can impart 
fairly a knowledge of arithmetic and grammar, 
but few have even yet dreamed of that higher 
work of the school room which shall one day, 
with its high art, frame the character, mould 
the life, yield as its fruit a race of men and 
women heroic, noble, rich in all the graces of 
which human nature is susceptible. 

We are making progress in our school af- 
fairs ; facts show it, figures prove it ; but how 
slowly the great car moves ! School officcn 
neglect their duties ; clergymen often pass bj 
on the other side and let the schools suffer; the 
press speaks out seldom and tamely ; statesmen 
seem almost blind to an interest more import- 
ant in this country than any other; parcnte 
even think more of getting money than knowl- 
edge for their children ; communities go forward 
heavily, clumsily, without heart ; but still the 
world moves, and schools move with it ; move 
it, rather, for the mightiest of all power to- 
day is the power of education. The radical 
idea that underlies a common school system 
like ours, is the elevation of the whole people. 
Its work is necessarily slow, for like the fabled 
Atlas it bears the whole earth upon its should- 
ers. Patience, then, friends of popular educa- 
tion, the struggle may be long ; courage, the 
victory will be sure, for we fight for universal 
light and universal liberty. 

J. P. WICKERSHAM, 

Superintendent Common Schoou. 
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REPORT OF THE STATE SUPERIN- 
TENDENT. 

This always interesting document, — found 
at length in the last number, — is remarkably 
full and satisfactory in its statistical details, — 
especially in a comparative point of view. In 
fact, in this respect, it is the most comprehen- 
sive that has appeared for many years, and is 
therefore deserving of, as it will repay, very 
careful examination. We have not space, nor 
is 4t necessary, to notice all its interesting con- 
clusions. Som^ however, of more than or- 
dinary suggestivencss cannot be passed over al- 
together without remark. 

The average length of the school term has 
increased, over the State, 2I days; being now 
5 months and 19} days. 

Of schools, 231; of graded schools, 137; 
of teachers, 248 ; and of pupils 11,126 have 
been added to the numbers of the preceding 
year. 

But the best growth, here, is that in the av- 
erage of attendance of pupils, which is 27,234, 
and is an increase to be proud of, being very 
perceptibly in the right direction. 

The increase in the salaries of male teachers 
is $1.41 and of female ^1.25, during the year. 

In 1868, $723,353 more than in 1867 were 
spent for building purposes ; and the total spent 
for building in 1868 was within a fraction of 
$2,000,000. 

The total cost of the system, in 1 868, for 
all purposes, was $6,200,000. 

The amount to the Normal Schools in 1868 
was $10,000; and in the eight years since the 
first State appropriation to these Institutions, 
only $84,948. 

Of the 23 non-acceptii^g school districts, 13 
have complied with the late law and the re- 
quirements of the system; leaving only 10 
still recreant. 

The table at pages 26 and 27 of the report. 



as compiled from the statistics of the County 
Superintendents, but of which we cannot even 
give the general results, is very valuable in 're- 
ference to School Houses, Furniture, Appa- 
ratus, Schools, Teachers and Labors of County 
Superintendents, for the years 1866, 1867 and 
18^, comparatively. It shows in most of the 
items an encouraging advance. 

The table of County Institutes is a proud 
exhibit for the School Department. Even un- 
der the almost paralyzing disadvantage of not 
having had a dollar with which to procure and 
send forth proper Lecturers and Instructors for 
these meetings, 10,268 of the Teachers of the 
State, out of a total of 16,771, have been thua 
assembled ; or nearly two-thirds of the whole. 

The tryil of uniform Text-books in coun- 
ties, permitted by the new law on the subject, 
was not made in many counties ; and the re- 
sult, where made, does not seem to have been 
favorable. 

In about 40 of the counties, 282 Permanent 
Certificates have been granted to Teachers, un- 
der the new law on the subject. 

Near the end of the report, several pages 
are give;i to the proposed " College Bill." Our 
opinion of this measure having heretofore been 
expressed, need not now be repeated. Most 
of its features are good ; some we do not like. 
On the whole we would prefer no action at 
all, to this, for the present. From one ex- 
pression in this part of the report we must re- 
spectfully diss.ent. It is, " that we are trying 
to educate all our people, but are educating 
them superficially." If this is sound, then the 
Poet's wild saying, that **a little learning is a 
dangerous thing," must also be sound; for 
either position, (or rather, both expressions of 
the same sentiment) would cut off all learning 
except to those who are certain of the deep 
draughts of a College education. In truth, 
there may and there ought to be as little of 
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superficiality in the rudiments (the '^ little learn- 
ing") of the beginner, as in the higher branches 
of the collegian; and the system which im- 
parts these rudiments thoroughly lays the foun- 
dation of all knowledge. The boy is father 
to the man. The common school pupil is the 
incipient college student, if properly taught. 
If, however, the superficiality alluded to is in 
the manner of imparting the rudiments in our 
common schools, that is another question. But 
we do not suppose it is y — knowing the vast 
improvement in our Teachers in the past ten 
or twelve years. 

The report, very wisely, .is sparing of sug- 
gestion of change in the general law. As to 
County Superintendents, while we concur in 
all that is said in favor of such an agency in 
the system, we regret that not only the distinct 
demand is not made to still greatly elevate the 
qualifications for the office, and place it en- 
tirely in the appointment and control of the 
school Department, but an opinion is expressed 
against such a change. Until this be done, our 
own opinion long has been, that the office mil 
fail of its full measure of good. All changes 
short of this are palliatives. 

We like the idea of a school census of the 
children in the State, if it can be effected and 
be made thorough. 

The glad news is announced that two addi- 
tional Normal Schools are in progress, and 
that we shall probably soon have six of these 
noble institutions in operation. 

The changes recommended in the Normal 
School acts, and the mode of bringing these 
institutions up to their work and to the wants 
of the State, are admirable. 

On the whole, the report is an able, useful, 
and satisfactory document; — plain, practical 
and to the purpose. It has less of grandilo- 
quent display and more of solid matter in it 
than any that has emanated from the Depart- 
ment for years. Differing from it in a few 
points, and concurring with it in most, we 
feel, after reading it, that it is the record of 
hard, earnest and useful work by the State Su- 
perintendent, and of much progress in the sys- 
tem. 



FROM OUR FRIENDS. 

Not having had room for the insertion ot 
this list in the last number, we now credit our 
friends with their favors received both in De- 
cember and January. 

Beaver — Superintendent Whitham adds nine 
names to his good list. 

Blair adds nine to its already good list. 

Cameron — Superintendent Johnson, and his 



most successful Institute, send twenty-four 
names. There being but 26 schools in the 
county, this is hard to beat. 

Carbon — M. J. Corse, of Mauch Chunk, an 
old friend, sends six names, with his own. 

Centre — Superintendent Magee and two others 
add eight to a list already amongst our best. 

Crawford — Superintendent Persons (we like 
such persons) adds nine more to his goodly list. 

Cumberland — Our good friend Superinten- 
dent Swartz sends twelve names from his Insti- 
tute. 

Erie — Superintendent Fisk has sent eight. 

F/Ty^/Z^^Superintendent Wanee sends a list 
of eight names. 

Franklin — Superintendent Shoemaker has 
sent thirty-two from the Institute, of which 
we hear a 'fine account. 

Juniata — Superintendent Lloyd has sent three 
lists, with fifty-nine names in all, in two months. 
Small counties have big hearts. 

Lawrence — in the early years of the Journal 
one of its best friends, — is return lag to its first 
love. Superintendent McCracken has lately 
added twenty-one names of Teachers to the 
list. 

Lehigb — Various friends have sent 8 names, 
which, with 52 from County Superintendent 
Young, and 30 from City Superintendeilt 
Buehrle, (of Allentowm,) make 90 in the 
month, — mostly from the County Institute. 
"Lehigh has done better." 

Luzerne — Superintendent Armstrong has ad- 
ded the names ot thirteen Teachers to the list. 

Mercer — Superintendent Miller sends eigh- 
teen from Institute. 

Mifflin — Superintendent Mohler, from the 
Institute of little MifHin, sends twenty-nine 
names. But the county was always good: — 
Good Superintendents, good Institutes, and 
good to the Journal, 

Montour — We have 1 4 names ; — we suppose 
by the kindness of Superintendent Henry. 

Northampton — County Superintendent Wal- 
ker adds twenty-four and City Superintendent 
Cottingham, of Easton, eleven to the list of 
our friends. 

Schuylkill — Superintendent Newlin and other 
friends have added twenty names. 

Snyder — Superintendent Moyer takes thirty- 
three (33) more stepson the way towards head. 

Somerset — at last has looked kindly on the 
Journal, A list of thirty-seven teachers for- 
warded by her active and intelligent County 
Superintendent Critchfield, with promise of 
more, is as welcome as twice the number from 
an old Journal county, 

Vlashington — Superintendent Gilchrist sends 
seventy names. 
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TEACHER'S ECONOMICS. 

THE GARDEN. 
A man of words and not of deeds 
Is like a garden fall of weeds ;-^ 
'When first the weeds to grow began, 
That was the time to show the man. 
Some months back wc spoke of a good- 
humored wife, a comfortable home and some 
ground to till, as necessary elements of the 
Teacher's Home ; and we have already some- 
what enlarged on the first and second. The 
third — the ground — is now to be cultivated : 
by ground meaning, of course, a good-sized 
garden ; for the Teacher has neither the time, 
nor should he abstract it from his professional 
duties, to work even a ^small farm. But gar- 
den-ground, large enough to produce enough 
of vegetables, including potatoes, and fruit for 
his family, with corn^ to give roasting-ears in 
the season, and sufficient of the ripe grain to 
fatten a pairof hogs and feed his poultry, — he 
should have ; his cow pasture being rented and 
hay bought from some neighboring farmsr. 

Garden -ground such as here spoken of, no 
house-keeper, — ^we do not now speak of teach- 
ers and others resident in large towns, — should 
be without and pretend to have a home. And 
of all persons it is most essential to the health, 
comfort and welfare of the Teacher. Dwel- 
ling in a garden seems to have been the normal 
condition of our first parents, and why should 
it not be the proper condition of the teacher of 
the race ? It is true, the working of the garden 
was not then included ; for, when that became 
necessary, by sin, expulsion from the garden 
took place. But as Adam and Eve longingly 
looked back to their pleasant Eden when driven 
forth, may it not be a lingering grace in their 
descendants which connects so many of our 
pleasantest thoughts and hours with the gar- 
den, even though accompanied with labor? 
We have thought so ; and we can conceive of 
no more appropriate and elevating and human- 
izing employment for the Teacher — to say no- 
thing of it as regards profit — than that of de- 
voting his leisure hours to the culture of the 
vegetable world, even in the narrow bounds of 
a paled-in garden. Besides, it is not only one 
that, unlike most others, can be taken up and 
laid down at any moment, but one that, for 
variety and interest and thought-suggestive- 
ness, has few equals. 

We have neither space, nor is it probably 
necessary, to give the rural teacher any direc- 
tions in general gardening, — though we pre- 
tend to know something, practically as well as 
theoretical ly, on the subject. We shall therefore 
conclude this article by considering the gar- 
dener's great trouble — Weeds. 



Be it known, then, that there is no such 
thing as weeds in well managed garden 
ground. What most call by that name, in a gar- 
den, are nothing but plants growing out of 
place ; and, as all plants have their uses, all we 
have to do, in order to prevent any plant from 
becoming those annoyances called weeds, is to 
study their nature and uses, and, after increas- 
ing our knowledge by mastering them botan"- 
cally and economically, — a most appropriate 
kind of knowledge, by the way, for the Teach- 
er, — to apply them to their proper or to some 
useful purpose. 

Now, there is one use to which all refuse 
vegetable matter in the garden, — weeds as well 
as the oiFal of garden plants, — may be profitably 
applied, even though we can find no better 
disposal for them ; and that is, the manure heap, 
or rather the manure-hole. By making a hol- 
low in some out-of-the-way corner, and throw- 
ing all such weeds and offal into it, as removed 
from the beds or plats, with a little lime or 
plaster of Paris, stable or poultry manure, (which 
is better) and stirring up the mass occasionally 
till it rots and becomes perfectly decomposed, — 
the judicious gardener acquires the very best fer- 
tilizer for the garden, in addition to getting rid 
of " the weeds." If to this he added forest 
leaves,, in the fall, the quantity will be in- 
creased and the quality improved. 

But there are few volunteer plants appearinjg 
in the garden that may not be applied to better 
purposes than even the compost heap. The 
gardener, be jie teacher or other, keeps a cow, 
a pair of hogs, and a couple of dozen of hens, 
— we dislike to use the common American 
term " chickens," as meaning the full grown 
fowl ; hen is better, including both cock and 
hen, as horse and cow include both sexes of 
their kinds. Let him carry, then, as he weeds ' 
his beds, what he pulls up (being sure always 
to take the roots with him) to dependent ani- 
mals, night and morning, — to his cow, the large 
succulent plants and leaves, such as lambs- 
quarter, beet and turnip leaves, &c. ; to his 
hogs, the young grasses with all the earth ad- 
hering to their roots, — for penned swine should 
be regularly supplied with fresh earth as a neu- 
tralizer, — also the hog-weed or purslane, which 
is eaten with much avidity, and is said to be 
very fattening, with such others as trial s^all 
prove to be acceptable. All these will save 
corn, besides keeping the animals in better 
health. The hens delight in chick-weed and • 
cabbage leaves, leaves of the Jerusalem arti- 
choke, and even tomato leaves are greedily 
devoured by poultry confined in a pen. 

Weeds ! Why there is no such thing accord- 
ing to this common sense system. Let this 
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plan be adopted, and in one month t(ie com- 
plaint will be, not that these volunteer aids to 
stock-feeding grow too fast, but, that they do 
not grow fast enough. Half an hour, morning 
and evening, given to gathering and feeding 
them to domestic animals, will so use them up 
that the gardener will often wonder what he 
is to do when the growth is exhausted. But 
here again the beautiful orderings of Provi- 
dence come into view ; — each season not only 
producing its own vegetables and fruit for man 
in their order, but its so-called weeds for his 
dumb dependents. 

Higher and better than all this : May there 
not be a lesson in the garden and its weeds, — 
when properly considered, cultured and every 



portion utilized, — for the teacher in cultivating 
his professiodal garden — the school ? May 
not the bad boy and girl, if treated weed- 
fashion, be lost forever ; when, by a close 
study of their natures, — their idiosyncracies, so 
to speak, — their true uses and spheres might 
have been discovered, the proper correctives 
applied, and themselves turned to usefulness, 
happiness and honor ? If it be true that there 
are no weeds, when all plants are applied to 
their purposes according to their natures, is it 
not likely to be true also, nay, even more true 
if this is possible, that no human being was 
ever made to be reprobated by his fellows, and 
least of all by him who stands under the tre- 
mendous responsibility of the Teacher? 
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A Practical Grammar of the English Language, 
Synthetic and Analytic, Adapted to the wants of Pub- 
lie Schoolsy Academies and Private Learners. By An- 
drew Burttf A. M, Author of " Elements of English 
Grammar" izmo. Pp. 320. Pittsburgh: A. H. En- 
glish & Co., 1869. 

More than once we have been somewhat puzzled to 
find how to speak well of the literary production of an 
•Id fnend, wi.hout injuring the cauie of truth by praising 
that which was not very praiseworthy. But here esteem 
for the author, founded on personal knowledge and re- 
spect, adds to the pleasure of being free to commend his 
work. It is methodical in arrangement, clear and precise 
in expression and definition, and remarkably* rich in ex- 
amples and exercises. The synopsis or skeleton of each 
division and the Questions for Review, grouped as they 
are at the end, and not at the foot of every page, consti- 
tute an admirable and, we believe, a most valuable feature 
in the practical use of the book. The Diagrams, too, 
for sentential analys'is, — not intermixed (or, if we may 
use the word, intermeddled) throughout the work a^ in 
some others that embrace this feature, but grouped in a 
few pages by themselves near the end, present the means 
of using or omitting this method of instruction, accord- 
ing to the tastes of the teacher and the needs of the stu- 
dent. From beginning to end we like the book, and can 
safely commend it to the examination of the profession. 
It will stand the te$t. b. 

Outlines of Composition. Designed to supply and de- 
velop the principU* of the Arty by means of Exrrcisei in the 
preparation qf Essayty Debatesy Lectures and Orations. 
For the use qf Schools, Colleges and private students. By 
IL Z. Zander and T. E. Howard, A. M, 12wo. Pp. 203. 
Boston: R. S. Davis d Co. 1869. 

This is another attempt — and one very carefully con- 
sidered and prepared — to overcome that great difliculty in 
the training of youth, — the imparting of facility in ex- 
pressing their ideas on paper. After all, this difficulty 
does not so much consist in want of power of expression 
as in want of ideas to be expressed ; and this little man- 
ual is intended to meet the difficulty on its own ground. 
It presents a large number of subjects for composition, 
each of them regularly considered in its most prominent | 



bearings, — not in full, but in the skeleton form, to be 
filled out by the pupil or student in his own words, and 
with his own amplification of ideas and illustrations. 
Not followed too closely, but used more suggestively than 
as patterns or full outlines to be merely filled up and color- 
ed, — these forms cannot but do good to the learner who 
is at a loss more for ideas and their logical arrangement 
than for words. Judiciously used, it must make thinkers 
as well as writers. b. 

School History or Pennsylvania, from the earliest 
settlements to the present time. Designed fyr Comma 
Schools, Academies, Colleges, Families and Libraries. 
By J. R. Sypber. tzmo. Pp. 344. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1869. 
We announced the forthcoming of this book some 
time ago, in terms of commendation based on a perusal 
of advanced sheets. A careful examination of the com- 
pleted wjrk justifies all and more than all then said. In 
fact, it is the only School History of the State we know 
of worthy of a place in the hands of our youth, and will 
long continue to be so. Written in a lively and clear 
style, it attracts attention while it imparts information; 
and, freed from the minute and useless details which usu- 
ally cumber such books and weary the learner, it gives all 
that Is necessory to a full knowledge of our State, with 
incidents and facts calculated to fasten the knowledge in 
the mind. In mechanical execution it is also beautiful 
and its pictorial illustrations explanatory and attractive. 
At one efix)rt the author has occupied the whole field; 
and if we know anything of book-making, he will re- 
tain it undisputed, in this department at least, for years to 
come. B. 

Analysis of Civil Government, including a Topical 
and Tabular arrangement of tbe Constitution of the United 
States. Designed as a class-book for tbe use of Grammar, 
Higb and Normal Schools, Academies, and other institu- 
tions of learning. By Calvin Townund, Counselor-at- 
Law. 12 mo. Pp, 34a. New Tork: Ivison, Phin^ 
ney, Blakeman & Co, 1869. 

This is a good book — an admirable book. Any one 
desirous of obtaining a clear and satisfactory idea of the 
origin, principles and form of civil government as finally 
developed in the Constitution of the United States, must 
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read it. Part I. running, in brief but clear chapters, from 
** The Early Settlement of America,"through " Common 
Law in the Colonies," '* Causes of the Revolution," 
** Unity of the Colonies," " Articles of Confederation," 
" Origin of the present Constitution," ** Declaration of 
Rights," '* Analysis of the Constitution, ftc, &c., in the 
small space of 98 pages, gives positively the best view of 
our Government in its growth and present state, and that 
almost wholly from its own official and authoritative doc- 
uments, wc have ever seen. Part II, or " Annotation on 
the Analysis of the Constitution of the Uriited States," 
in 116 pages, presents — not the author *8, but the adjudi- 
^ cated and accepted and settled meaning of each portion of 
it, — in regular order and in dependence each on the other, 
without party bias or sectional leaning ; the whole con- 
cluded by a copious glossary of the legal terms used in a 
full index. Without any hesitation, we can commend 
this book to the confidence of our readers. b. 

Ladreyt's Modern Conversational French Reader ; 

or ClatHc Models of Prtp-ticdl French Conversation y draion 

from the plays of the last French Authors of the present age. 

By E. Jf, Ladreyt. SmaU 12mo. Pp. 238. Philadelphia : 

J. B. Lippineott <B Co. 1869. 

Though but recently published, this work has already 
been introduced into leading schools and colleges in vari- 
ous parts of the country; among them the West Point 
Military Academy and the U. S. Naval Academy, at An- 
napolis. Of its excellence as a text-book this would seem 
an all-sufficient endorsement. m. 

Beginning German. Lesson's Introductory to the Study 
of the German Language ^ with a Vocabulary ^ Select 
Phrases for German Conversation^ and Reading Lessons. 
By Dr. Emil Otto^ Prof. Mod. Languages and Leeturer 
at the University of Heidelberg; Author of German 
Conversation Lexicony French Conversation Grammar, 
&c. 1st American Edition. By L. Pylodet. With 
a Synopsis of German Grammar. \7.mo. Pp. 207. 
iVcw York: Leypoldt & Holt. 1869. 
New Guide to German Conversation. Containing an 
Alpbabetical List of nearly %oo familiar ivordsy of similar 
Orthography or Sound and of the same Meaning in both 
Languagesy follotved by Exercises ; a Classified Vocabu- 
lary of toords in frequent me ; Familiar Phrases and 
Dialogues ; a Sketch of German Literature ; Idiomatic 
Expressions ; Proverbs, Letters, &c., and a Synopsis of 
German Grammar, arranged from works of fVitcomb, 
Otto, Flaxman, and others. By L. Pylodet. i%mo. 
Pp.lj^. Neiv York: Ley poldt & Holt. 1869. 
Used in proper connexion with an extended grammar, 
these practical little books cannot but be of great use to 
the student of German, desirous of acquiring the power 
to speak as well as to read and write the language. Their 
titles are so fully descriptive of their contents that nothing 
more need be said, except that both come fully up to the 
promises of their titles. b. 

Premieres Lectures. Beginners'' French Reader. Short 
and easy pieces in Prose and Verse ; with a complete Vo- 
cabulary. Arranged by L, Pylodet. Broad i %mo. Pp. 
235. New York: Leypoldt & Holt. 1869. 
Here is another of Leypoldt & Holt's useful publica- 
tions in aid oi students in the foreign languages. We are 
rejoiced, once more, to see an actual French Reader and 
to escape from the long list of phrase books, conversation 
books and other short-cuts to the modern languages. 
These, of course, have their place and their value, in con- 
nection with the Grammar and the works for exercise in 
reading and translation ; but, when relied on alone, they 
never did and never will make a sound German, French, 
or Italian scholar. Just such works as this are essential 



to gain, not only the true pronunciation, but the idioms 
of the language. Suited to the wants of beginn#ra and 
progressing within proper limits, this one is a work which 
the intelligent teacher will welcome with pleasure and use 
with profit in his/ classes. b. 

Wild Life Under the £<^ator. Narrated for Young 
People. By Paul Du Chaillu, anthor of ** Discoveries 
in Equatorial Africa,'^ '^Stories of the Gorilla Country," 
&c. fVith numerous Engravings. 12mo. Pp. 232. 
Now York: Hasper & Brothers. 1869. 
Adventures in the Apache Country. A tour through 
Arizona and Sonora, with notes on the silver regions of 
Nevada. By J. Ross Browne, author of " Yusef* 
" Crusoe's Island,'* " American Family in Germany,** 
" The Land of Thor,** &c. Illustrated by the Author 
l2mo. Pp. 535. New York: Harper & Brother. 1869. 
We place these works in juxtaposition and notice them 
together, because, though on unsimilar subjects, relating 
to widely separated portions of the earth, and addressed to 
very different classes of readers, they are of about equal 
value in literature. In addition to this, they have several 
traits markedly in common. Intensely egotistical and per- 
sonal, the author of each has his hobby, which he mounts 
and shows off in the most unexpected places. The one 
paces his gorilla on all occasions, and the other brings up 
his California life and his Washoe experience even in the 
quiet towns of Germany. Take from both the Chailluism 
and the Brownism, and reduce the gorilla and Washoe to 
conscionable dimensions, and the works would be benefit- 
ted as well by compression in size as by increase in Talae 
on the principle of expurgation. As it is, however, they 
are very readable from novelty of incident and liveliness 
in style; of course, highly sensational, both. b. 

History or Pennsylvania Volunteers, 1 861 -5: Pre- 
pared in Compliance with Acts of the Legislature, hy 
Samuel P. Bates, Member of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania. Vol. i. Octavo, Pp. 1327. 
Two successive acts of the legislature authorized and 
directed the preparation of a military history of the organ- 
ization of Pennsylvania volunteers and militia during the 
late war; the history to embrace an account of "the ser- 
vices in the field of each regiment, together with a roll 
giving the name, age, and residence of each officer and 
soldier, the date and term of enlistment, the promotions, 
discharges, and casualties, and the places of burial of those 
who died in the service." In June, 1866, Governor 
Curtin authorized Mr. Bates to begin this laborious work. 
Nothing previously published by authority of our State 
Legislature can, from the nature of the case, be in equal 
demand, or will be so generally prized and so carefully 
preserved as the history of which this is the opening vol- 
ume. The State Historian, amid difficulties not antici- 
pated, has carried his work forward with so much ener^ 
that fifty regiments are here disposed of — a brief history 
of each being given, together with such military record 
of each member — officer or private — as is required by the 
act above quoted. The preparation of these volumes in- 
volves great labor, but the gentleman intrusted with this 
duty has all the qualifications requisite to ensure its suc- 
cessful performance — not the least of which is a genius 
for hard work. m. 

Beecher's Sermons. Sermons hy Henry Ward Beecher, 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. Selected from Published and 
Unpublished Discourses, and Revised by their Author, 
Complete in Two Volumes, %vo. Pp. i Vol. ij A^A^ ^^^' 
2, 486. With Steel Portrait by Halpin. Clot h,% ^.00. 
New York : Harper & Brothers. 
From the hundreds of Mr. Beecher*s sermons that have 

appeared in print during the past ten years, the Rev. Mr. 

Abbott has here eiven those which he regards as best, and 
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surroundings of his daily walk and ministry. As we read 
we tre, in imagination, among the hills and vales of 
Judea — ^all about us is the atmosphere of Palestine of the 
first century. There is little to be found here in the way 
of theological discussion — it is the story of the Saviour 
told lovingly, truthfully, and in a manner perhaps more im- 
pressive and beautiful than ever before. The engravings 
and maps by which the booic is illustrated are by the best 
peal as What will you do with Christ } of description, as 
Spring-time in Nature and in Experience ; of personal 
experience, as The Walk to Emmaus; sermons addressed 
to the church and the clergy as Fishers of Men, and two 
on "Jesus Christ and Him Crucified}** and sermons that 
are poems in prose, as The Sepulchre in the Garden. In 
short, says the compiler, " they have been selected in the 
spirit in which they were preached, with reference not so 
much to the demands of theological scholarship as to the 
wants of the popular heart.** These sermons will be wel- 
comed everywhere, and the truths here so vividly set forth 
pondered by every reader. The key-note of both vol- 
umes is found in the saying of St. Paul, " Our conversa- 
tion (citizenship) is in Heaven** — that, not in some dis- 
tant future, but in the active present — novj. When will 
men realise the truth that Heaven is (or may be) here 
and now ? Books like these will aid us to such realiza- 
tion, for we take them up eagerly and lay them down 
with relucunce, as though reading Hawthorne or Thack- 
eray. They invest the truths of Christianity with their 
native charm, give life a higher meaning, and the words 
"manhood,** "love** and "duty** a more sacred significance. 

M. 

Abbott's Life or Chbist. Jetus of Nazareth : hh Life 
and Teachings ; founded on the Four OospHst and Illus- 
trated by Reference to the Manners^ Customs, Meligious Be- 
h^Sf and Political Institutions of his Times. By Lyman 
Abbott. With Designs by Fenn, Dore, Dt Laroche, «£«. 
CroumSvo. Pp.522. CUth^ Beveled Edges. New York: 
Harper dt Brothers. $3.90. 

The preparation of this fascinating record of the Mar- 
velous Man of Galilee — involving many years of careful 
study — has been purely a labor of love. "The pen which 
I took up with enthusiasm,** says the author, " I lay down 
with regret. Whatever reception the Christian public 
may accord to this fruit of my studies, I shall ever be 
grateful for the impulse which has led me to them, for in 
those studies themselves I have found my highest and 
best reward.'* The opening chapter descriptive of Pal- 
estine is a fitting introduction to the work. This is fol- 
lowed by brief chapters on the Jewish Commonwealth j 
the period of Degeneracy, containing an admirable resume 
of the history of the Jews under the Kings, from Saul to 
Herod the Great; and Jewish Civilization, — comprising 
in all, perhaps, fifty pages, and preparing the reader more 
fully to appreciate the wonderful narrative as it proceeds. 
Then follows a series of vividly drawn sketches of the 
Birth and Education of Christ, the Voice in- the Wilder- 
ness, the Temptation, the Miracle at the Marriage, the 
Refiner's Fire, the Woman at the Well, the Great 
Teacher, the Great Physician, a Missionary Circuit, phe 
Inaugural Address, the Exile, the Judcan Ministry, the 
Triumph, the Conflict, the Treachery, the Last Supper, 
Gethsemanc, the Trial, the Deaths The chapter de- 
voted to the Sabbath Question is one of the most interest- 
ing in the volume, and that upon Jewish Religion and 
Jewish Infidelity one of the most instructive. The 
miracles of Our Lord and the circumstances under which 
His parables were spoken, are, as far as possible, given at 
length. In this connection the subjects of demoniacal 
potsession , of leprosy, etc., are treated — fticts and theories 
given. The work is not argumentative, but descriptive, — 
the central figure always Christ, and about him the actual 



to them have been added others not beibre poUisliei 
The reader will find not only a presenution of his theo- 
logical system, as in the sermon on The Importance of 
Correct Belief, and his doctrinal views on special subjecti, 
as in the Sermons on the Incarnation and the Divinity of 
Christ, but also sermons addressed to modern skepdciim, 
as The Decadence of Christianity; sermjns of practical 
ethics, as Love the Essence of Religion ; of peisonal ap- 
artbts. Among facts sUted that may be new to the 
reader, we learn that, although there was neither chair 
nor chimney in all Palestine, yet they had the commoa 
school attached to every synagogue, and among the Jews 
of the first century a larger proportion could read a^ 
write than among the English under Henry the Eighth. 
This work, written in the most engaging style, is caku- 
lated to do great good, and is worthy an honored place in 
the Christian home ii. 

MiSCELLANXOUS PjUlIODICALS. 

During the past year a number of periodicals, other 
than those strictly educational, have been on our exchange 
list. They are of two classes : for adults, and for juve- 
nile readers. A list of both is appended, with some gen- 
eral remarks on each class and now and then a word of 
opinion on each work. 

The periodicals for adult readers we have been favored 
with, are all fine specimens of the printer*s art, bat we 
regret to perceive in some of them a giving way to that 
sensationalism and gratification of the mere imagination 
which are sweeping, like a tidal wave, over the literary 
world. We hope it may prove to be only one of thoie 
occasional disturbances to which society is so liable, and 
not to proceed from such a general preference of fiction 
to fact, of mere amusement to manly thought, as to pro- 
mise to become permanent. And yet, when we see the 
avidity with which our strongest publishing houses seise 
upon this trait in the reading public, and the willingness 
with which some of the finest writers of the age minister 
to the taste, there is room at least for the fear, that pure 
and ennobling literature, useful science and even tnfth it- 
self may suffer by the change. It may be, however, that 
sensationalism, and pictorialism, and the imaginings of 
sensuousness and sentimenulity, may soon so run riot as 
to be by a law of our nature their own correctives; and 
that the wealth and the enterprise now prostituted in their 
service, may become devoted to the promotion of a 
sounder literature. We hope so; nay, we believe it, even 
though we cannot yet either see the dawn of a change, or 
divine the time of its advent. For surely, in this land 
which is now admitted to be the hope of the race, and in 
that line of providential events that have led us so Eirand 
which so unmistakably points in other respects to the 
right end, — it cannot be that the divine Spiiit will perait 
us to betray our high trust by giving ourselves wholly up 
to '^ vain imaginations.** 

We like to read a good novel now and then, as we like 
a glass of pure home-made wine; but there are two things 
we should not like to do for a living : one is to publish 
light trashy books to beguile the mind fi-om habits of 
sound thought and the heart from the love of pure truth; 
the other is, to sell strong drink to our neighbors to roaJce 
them drunk. And were there any power mighty and 
arbitrary enough to compel a choice between them, we 
know not, now, which would be selected as the least 
blame- worthy. 

Here is the list of periodical " food for man ** t 
The Herald of Health ^9i Journal if Physiea! Oiltjrt. 

48 double column octavo pJges, Monthly^ New Tsrk : 

Miller, IVood & Co., i^ and 1 5, Laigkt st. $2. fer 

year. 

This is a good and cheap work, with numerous andsUe 
contributors. 
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Hakfxk^s Nkw fMoNTMLY Magazinx. 144 Joubie eo/' 

umn %'vo. pages. Monthly. Neio York : Harper & 

BrotJkerSf Franklin Square, $4. per year. 
Harpkk's Wxxkly. 16 large 4 column quarto pages. 

IVeekly, Same publ'tibert. $4. per year. 

These are decidedly the best works of their class on 
cor Ibt. Well printed, on good paper and profusely illas- 
trated, they are, more and more every year, losing their 
light literature taint and assuming a higher rank in con- 
tents and usefulness. They are also thoroughly decided 
in their political bearings, yet not rancorously sectional or 
exclusively local in their character. 
Thk Atlantic Monthly. 128 double column octavo 

p^ts. Monthly. Boston: Tickncr & Fields^ 1 54, 

Tremont st. $4. per year. 

This magazine is also making good a higher place in 
the literature of the country than at first, but u of thorough 
unitarian tendencies as to place, men and manners, as well 
as politics, literature and religion. In fact, the reader 
must resort to this work to find out that Boston has any 
elsewhere, or Massachusetts any neighbors except to look 
down upon. It is, however, very able, though consider- 
ably transcendenul, in style and sentiment. 

Liffincott*s Magazink. 118 double column octavo pages. 

Monthly. Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott & Co., 715 

avd 717 Market st. $4. per year. 

Comparatively a new undertaking, this work is taking 
full rank in its class. With a good deal of the novelistic 
in its contents, it has many solid articles and is carefully 
edited. Perhaps, with less of timid copying after its older 
predecessors to the North, it would be more useful. With 
more of the independent middle-stateism, and a fuller ag- 
gressiveness upon the extreme North and South, it would 
be, in literature, what its section has so often been to the 
Union, — the bond as well as the stimulating difference. 
EvKKY Saturday. A Journal of Choice Readings selected 

from Foreign current Literature. 32 double column 

8vo. pages. Weekly. Boston : Fields^ Osgood^ & Co„ 

114 Tremont st. $5 per year. 

Thb magazine, now in the 6th volume, well sustains 
the promise of its title. Perhaps it deals too much in 
those tantalizing ** to-be-continued " stories of the better 
sensational order, to be what it promised at first, — an 
agreeable traveling companion, bought on the route, read 
through and laid down with the pleasure which follows 
the perusal of articles completed and interesting in them- 
selves. 

Phrknological Journal. Pp. 38. 3 columns. S^arto. 

New Tork: S. R. fFells^ Editor^ 389, Broadway. $3. 

per year. 

The phrenological character of Rcverdy Johnson, in 
the January number of this work, almost makes of us a 
believer in the science. We would be entirely so, had 
the character been published before that distinguished di- 
plomat's doings in England. The magazine, however, is 
the one for all who are believers. 

Harpxr*8 Bazar. A Repository of Fashion^ Pleasure and 
Instruction. Pp. 16. 3 columns. Sluarto. Monthly. 
Nevf Tork: Harper & Brothers. %^. per year. 
The Bazar is what it claims to be, except the '* Instruc- 
tion"; and why not? Fashion end Pleasure have as good 
a right to their organ as Fiction and Folly. On these 
points the Bavar is instructive, and to those who need 
that kind of information, most illustrative and satisfactory. 
But the department of it devoted to general or useful in- 
struction has not yet been opened. 

Juvknilx Periodicals. " Food for Babes.** 

It is in coming down to these publications that we dis- 



cover the full extent of the prevalent catering for the 
mere imagination, and no doubt, to a certain extent, the 
cause of the growing appetite for similar indulgences 
amongst older readers. It is true that these works are 
all great advocates for sound morals and the truths of sci- 
ence, — both of which they profess to teach by means of 
the#charms of fiction; all, moreover, occasionally throw- 
ing in a sober article on some general or useful subject, as 
a concession to the still lingering better sense of the com- 
munity. But it is very remarkable how soon their young, 
readers learn to pick out the captivating tales of Wm. F.. 
Adams, or Mayne Reid, and to skip all the rest. In. 
fact, except of such articles, the pages of these monthly 
imaginative stimulants generally remain uncut. But here- 
they are, these doses of diluted intoxication for youth, 
some better, some worse; but all duly sugared and in 
great demand. 

Our Young Folks. An Illustrated Magazine^ for Boys 
and Girls. Pp. 48. Large 1 zmo. Monthly. Boston : 
Fields, Osgood & Co., 124, Tremont st. $2. per year. 
Contains, generally, good storits, in which is imparted ' 
a large amount of use^l information. Mechanically well 
gotten up. We are right glad to learn the work is taking 
a large step in elevation, both in tone and literature; and 
judging from the new names in the editorial corps, we 
are prepared to see it at the head of its class in every re- 
spect. 

Our School-day Visitor. An Illustrated Magazine for 

Young People. 32 double-column pages. Small Svo. 

Monthly. Philadelphia : Daughaday & Becker , 454» 

Walnut St. $1.25 per year. 

This has, perhaps, less of the small novelistic ancit 
more of the moral and useful than any of its cotemporary 
candidates for youthful favor. 

Olivxr Optic's Magazinx : Our Beys and Girls. 1 6 
double-eolnmn^ 2vo. pages. Weekly, Boston : Lee & 
Shepardy 149 Washington st. $z.^o. per year. 
Here is the medium through which Wm. F. Adams, 
(Oliver Opticas) novels for boys and girls reach their des- 
tination in the character of the Youth of the Land. They 
all take a juvenile hero, through and from school, run 
him along adventures as startling, though not as wicked, 
as those of a pirate, and finally marry him to some rich 
man*8 daughter, and start him in great glory on his course 
through manhood. The style is racy and attractive, though 
marked by some inaccuracies and not a few provincialisms. 

Thx Schoolmatk. An Illustrated Monthly, for Boys 
and Girls. Pp. 54. Double column, smull Zvo. Boston : 
Joseph H. Allen, 203 Washington st. $1.50 per 
year. 

This old acquaintance has just commenced its 23d vol- 
ume and must have sterling merits to run so long. It is 
of the story order, though less sensational than most of 
its class. It is well edited and gotten up. 

Mkrry's Muskum. An Illustrated Magazine, for Soys 

ana Girls. Pp. 48. Small Svo. Monthly. Boston : H. 

B. Fuller, 14 Bromfield St. $1.50 a year 

Now in its 56th volume and like all the scries, of the 

class of story-tellers, though more moderate .and of better 

tone. It is a nice book to bind and well worth binding. 

Thx Nursxry. A monthly magazine for the youngest 
readers. By Fanny P. Seaverns. Pp. 32. f^ery small 
^0 forms monthly. Boston: John L. Shorey, 13, 
Washington st. $ i . 50 a year. 

This is really a good work. While we do contend that 
the larger b^ys and girls, and young men and women» 
should be induced, if possible, to read something better A 
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and more manly and womanly than mere tales, we at the 
tame time give way to the time-K)nt-of-mind practice of 
Celling amusing and instructive stories to the little ones 
And here is the very book for the nursery with exactly 
such tales. 

Onwasd. Majnt Reid*s fntgavine^ for the youth of Amtr- 
tea. 86 8v«. pages; monthly. Largely Illustrated, 
New Torhi G. W, Carletofiy 497, Broadtvaf $3.50 
a year. 

This u the first number of the newest adventure in the 
very lightest kind of literature. In his address to the 
public, Capt. Reid says he has crossed the Atlantic and 
established this magazine, to do good to the youth of 
America, by advocating before them higher principles and 
better things than — in his previons works, we suppose. 

The Little Corporal. An Original maga%ine^for Boys 
and Girlsy and for older people loho ha've young hearts. 
Edited by A. L. Seivell and Emily H. Miller. 1 6 three 
column ^ small J\to, pages. Chieago : 6 Custom House 
Place $1. a year. 

Here is another new and pleasant story-teller, always, 
however, spirited, truthful and stimulative to good. It 
has a very extensive circulation and an able editor and 
contributors. 

The Riverside Magazine, for Young People. Pp. 48. 
Double columny %'vo. monthly. Neiu Tork: Hurd C9* 
HougbtoUf 459 Broome st. $2.50 a year. 

Only commencing its third year, this is one of the most 
beautitiil of the juveniles, and though, like the rest, seek- 
ing to instil truth under the guise of fiction, it is imbued 
with a very high spirit not only in its morals and science, 
but in its literature. 

The Childrsn*s Hour. A magazine for the little ones. 
By T. S. Arthur. 32 double column , small 4/0. pages; 
monthly. Philadelphia : T. S. Arthur & Son, 809 and 
811 Cbestnut St, $1. a year, 

Mr. Aithur is so well known as a converter of fiction 
to the cause of truth and morality, that it needs hardly be 
said he b perfectly fiimiliar both with his audience and 
his subjects in speaking good things to the little ones. 

Educational Periodicals. 

The American Journal or Education. Published 
iiuarUrljf. Edited by Henry Barnard, LL.D., United State$ 
Commissioner of Education. Vol. JCVUI. Hartford : D, 
N. Camp. Termt, trl.OO j^cr annum. 

The Maine Normal : A Home and School Montbly. 
Vol. III. Editor : Geo. M. Gage, Portland. Terms, 
i^i.^o per annum. 

The Massachusetts Teachei^: A Journal of School and 
Home Education. Vol. XXL Editors: Daniel B. Hager, 
Jno. Kneeland and O B. Putnam. Published by the Mass. 
Teachers' /issociationf Boston, Terms : 81.6^ inadvance. 

The Rhode Island Schoolmaster : f^ol. XIV. Editor : 
y. B. Cbapin, Providence. Terms, $1.50 in advance. 

The New York Teacher and American Educational 
Monthly; devoted to Popular Instruction and LiteroUure. 
Vol. XVII r. J. W. Schermerhom ct Co., yew York. Sl-M 
per annum. 

Journal or Education : Vol. II. Albany, New Tork. 
Terms, $1.^0 per annum. 

The Indiana Teacher : A monthly Journal, Devoted to 
the InUrests qf Common Schools. Vol. I. Editors : A. C. 
Shoriridge, Oeo. P, Brown and W. A. Bell. Indianapi^is' 
Terms : flUW in advance. 



Ohio Educational Monthly : A fVeuern School Jour- 
nal. Vol. IX. Editor andpuMUher: E. E. WhiU, CdM- 
bus. Ohio. Terms : $1 JW in advance. 

The Illinois Teacher: Devoted to Education, Science 
and Free Schools. Vol. XIV. Editors: Wm. M. Baker, 
Sauma H. Whits and J. If. V. Slandish. N. C. Nasom, 
Publisher, Peoria. Terms : SUM us adoeasee. 

Iowa School Journal : Organ of State Teachers* Atsocia- 
tion. and qf ike State Superintendent of Public InstmeOon. 
Vol. X. Mills d Co,, Publishers, Des Moines. Terms; 
•IJM in advance. 

The Michigan Teacher : A monthly Journal, Devote J 
to Educational Intelligence, to the Practical Work of ike 
ike School Room, and to the Philosophy of Education. Vet- 
III. Editor : Wm. H. Payne, YpsOanU. TVrmt .• $1.60 m 
advance. 

The School Monthly : Published iy the Alilvfaukee 
Teachers* Association. Vol. II. Terms : $1.60 in adoanet. 

The Minnesota Teacher and Journal or Education: 
Organ of the Department of Public Instruction and Siatf 
Teachers* Association. Vol. II. Editor: Wm. W. Payne. 
Mantorville. Terms: $lJiO in advance. 

The Kansas Educational Journal : Organ of tie State 
Teachers* Association. Vol. V. Editors : L. B. Kellogg 
and H. B. Norton, Emporia, Terms, $1.00 in adoamc*. 

The CALiroRNiA Teacher : A Journal of School and 
Home Education, and Official Organ qf the Department ef 
Public Instruction. Vol. VII, Editors: O. P. FUsgeroU 
astd W. T. Luckjf, San Francisco. Terms, t2.W in adoamc. 

Journal or Education, Province or Ontario : f^d. 
XXI. Published monthly at Ibronio. Official Organ. 

Journal or Education, Province or Quebec : Fol.Xll. 
Published MofUhly at Quebec. Official Organ. 

Journal de LUnstruction Publique : Province ir 
Quebec. Vol. XII. Official Organ. 

Teachers* Advocate : Fol. III. Montbly. Editor: Get. 

W. Cope, Ebensburg, Pa. Terms, Seventy-Jive cents ia si- 

vance. 
The Educator, and Pennsylvania Teacher : Fol. Fill. 

Published at Williamsport and Chester, Monthly. Term. 

$1.00 per annum. 

The Schoolmaster : Fol. I. An Educational paper. 
Editor : Albert Stetson, Normal, III. Terms, $1.00 tii ad- 



Colton's Journal or Geography and Collateral 
Sciences: A Record of Discovery ^ Exploration^ asd 
Survey, issued Quarterly from Colton^s Geographical Ettob- 
lishment, 172 WiUiam street, New rork. Terms, $1.00 per 
annum. 

The Teacher or Penmanship : Devoted to tbe Develop- 
ment and Advancement of the Art qf Penmanship. Vol. II 
Monthly. Editor : L. S. Thompson, Sandusky, Ohio. Terms, 
$1.00 in advance* 

The Writing Teacher : Devoted to tbe Advancement » 
the Art qf Penmanship in general^ and the Ellsworth system 
in particular. Vol. III. H. W. EUswortk, Publisker, IX 
Broadway, New York. 

The Educational Bulletin : Issued S^uarter/y. A. S. 
Barnes ct Co., New York. 

Educational Gazette : Published S^uarterly. 21 fAsr- 

ray street,. New York. 

The above list presents a goodly array of periodical! de- 
voted mainly to the advancement of popular education. 
The field is broad but the laborers earnest, and what thry 
have already done gives promise of greater things in tbe 
near future. Educational journals — ^unlike those note 
showy in character, and for that reason more attracdveto 
the general reader, — are started with little flourish of 
trumpets and no loud -sounding advertisements. Theyare 
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modestly put forth when the time seems ripe for the en- 
terprbe, not to increase (as their history shows) any man*s 
priTate bank account, but to supplement other etforts 
In the educational field, to hold ground already won, and 
prepare the way for new conquests. Upon their sub- 
scription lists are found the names of earnest teachers, 
sealous directors, and other active friends of education — 
few besides. The almost universal taste for sensational 
literature finds little here by which it is attracted, and 
turns away with a passing glance at the title. Some suc- 
ceed and take permanent rank among their cotemporaries ; 
others fail and are missed from the exchange list. Now 
and then one that has fought its way onward amid discour- 
agements for a time, becomes lost in the shadow of a 
more vigorous cotemporary, and disappears. This has 
been the recent fate of the f^crmont Journal of Eduea- 
tioH and the Connecticut Common School yournaly both of 
vrhich have been absorbed by that sterling periodical, 
The Massachusetts Teacher. The American Edtcational 
Monthly y also, his absorbed the New York Teacher — 



thereby losing nothing either in interest or value. The 
Maryland Journal has suspended publication. Indeed a 
common-school journal well sustained in any State south 
of Mason & Dixon*s line would be a rara aws in peda- 
gogical literature. Throughout the whole s>Aeep oF the 
Southern States there is no journal of this charaeter, though 
we may live to see the day when Mississippi and South 
Carolina will send us their monthlies equal in interest to 
those now received from Michigan and Massachusetts. 
The fVisconsin Journal has died the death, but the Schooi 
Mjnthly published at Milwaukee ably fills its place. From 
Indiana comes a new claimant for public favor — Vol. I, 
No. I — beautifully issued, and which, if the promise of 
its first idsue be maintained, will take high rank among 
State periodicals of its class. Of our old exchanges none 
arc better than the Ohio Educational Monthly and the ///r- 
noii Teacher ; The American Journal of Educationy is a 
quarterly of great excellence and well known to the profes- 
sion throughout the country ; and of others upon the list 
here given any one of them ii worth 8uh8::i,>t*oi priie. 
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Berks. — The institute convened at the Keystone Opera 
House, in pursuance to the call of Rev. J. S. Ermentrout, 
County Superintendent. Among the instructors, were 
Pro^. Marx, Super and Schaeffer, of the Kutztown Nor- 
mal School, Profs. Rider, Stewart, Winchester, Vickroy 
and Wells, Revs. Fernly, Leedy, Ermentrout and others. 
This has perhaps been the best institute yet held in the 
county. 

Carbon. — The fifth annual session of the institute con- 
vened December 21, at the call of the County Superin- 
tendent, Mr. R. F. Hofferd. The instructors were Profs. 
Sanders, Potter, Kerl and Ellis and a number of the lead- 
ing teachers of the county. Dr. Edgar, of Easton, read an 
able paper on "The Educator's Ideal." The fir&t prize 
for spelling, a copy of Worcester' sUnibrigded Dictionary, 
was awarded to Mr. M. J. Corse, of Mauch Chunk. 

Columbia. — At the call of Mr. C. G. Barkley, the 
County Superintendent, the institute convened December 
19th. A pleasant and profitable week was spent. Among 
the instructors were Profs. Carver, Clark, Ferrec, Walker, 
Best and others. Miss T. Vanatta was awarded a fine 
copy of Webster's Dictionary, having missed but three 
words of the hundred assigned. .Among the resolutions 
was one congratulating the educational public upon the 
early completion of the buildings needed, for the conver- 
sion of the Bloomsburg Literary Institute into a State 
Normal school. 

Lehigh. — We find in an Allentown paper a list of 
pupils in attendance at public schools, who are reported 
upon the roll of honor. The plan has been working well 
under the direction of the Superintendent Mr. R. K. 
Buerhle. Only those pupils are accredited upon this roll 
whose deportment and recitations have been unexception- 
able, and who have lost no time either through lateness 
or absence. 

Luzerne. — A correspondent says : "The schools in 
this county are generally in session, though a few arc yet 
vacant because of the scarcity of teachers. There is a 
growing interest manifested in the cause of education. 
Better qualified teachers are in demand, and a willingness 
to pay a fair compensation to such. Better houses are be- 
ing erected to accomodate our schools. Pittston borough 
has erected a new building for four schools, which are 



now in successful operation, under the supervision of E. 
H. Painter. Wilkesbarre North, has also erected a brick 
building for four schools, which are now being successfully 
conducted, and another of brick for two schools is now in 
course of erection, which will soon be completed and the 
schools opened. Wilkesbarre South has opened a new 
building with two schools. The schools of Wilkesbarre 
borough are flourishing under the supervision of Rev. C. 
J. Collins, assisted by a well selected corps of teachers." 

Northampton. — ^The annual session of the institute, 
was held in Easton, opening December list. The at- 
tendance of teachers was very full, owing mainly to the 
wisely-directed efforts of the Superintendent, Wm. N. 
Walker, Esq., and the discussions and platform instruc- 
tions interesting and practical. There has been marked 
growth in the educational affairs of Northampton. We 
are glad to know that Mr. D. E. Schoedler has begun the 
publication of the Northampton Educator , which will be 
issued in connection with the Weekly Spirit of the Times. 

The teachers of Forks and Palmer townships, with a 
few from other districts, have just held a very successful 
joint teachers' institute. The subjects discussed, were 
School Government, How should definitions be taught in 
our Common Schools ? and How to teach written arith- 
metic. It was agreed to meet again in joint institute, 
February 19th, at Notre Dame Seminary, Nazareth. 

The late Matthew Newkirk, Esq., of Philadelphia, 
was indentificd with the early history of Lafayette College, 
and though subsequently a trustee at Princeton, his in- 
terest in the former institution continued unabated till the 
end of his life. In a letter to the trustees of Lafeyette 
College, his son, the Rev. Matthew Newkirk, refers to 
these facts, and generously offers to pay the amount ne- 
cessary to complete one of the new "Students' Homes," 
now being erected on the College grounds. The dona- 
tion has been accepted, and the authorities, of the College 
have given the name of "Newkirk Hall" to the new 
building. — Easton Express. 

PERRV.—The Teachers' County Institute, was the best 
in point of numbers ever held in the county,30 directors and 
106 teachers were in attendance. State Superintendent 
Wickersham, with Profs. Harding, Raub, Montgomery, 
Vickory, J W. and Mw.Shocmaker were present as lecturers 
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and instructors. Geo. S. Rea, H. C. Magee, W. A. Blaine 
and Geo. W. Crist were awarded prizes for spelling, the 
first prize being Lippincott's Pronouncing Gazetteer. Miss 
Mary E. Sowers, of Millerstown, was awarded the county 
prize for penmanship according to age and ability of pupil 
in writing. A prize is offered by the County Superinten- 
dent, for the greatest progress in penmanship from June 
15th until the close of present school terms. 

In a letter dated, Jan. 7 5th, the Superintendent says : 

'*In accordance with the plan proposed in school Uws 
and decisions, page 35, the school directors of Carroll and 
Tyrone townships, appointed their secretaries district 
superintendents at a small additional salary. In Carroll 
district, Superintendent Magee is required to visit each 
school in the township once a month, and spend an aver- 
age of three hours at a visit. Here the district superin- 
tendent takes a note of the order in and out the house, 
the progress of the classes and their manner at recitation, 
the condition of the house, etc., marking the teacher at 
each visit with the figures 1234 and 5 graded as on the 
provisional certificate. If any suggestions are demanded 
immediately for the good of the school, the teacher is ac- 
quainted with them at a private interview. The result of 
each teacher's work, in the opinion of the visiting officer, 
18 read at the monthly meeting of the teachers and 
school board. This system has produced order and pro- 
gress in Carroll, and has grown in favor with the directors, 
teachers and citizens of that district. 

" There are no districti in Perry county, but might elect 
a school director, able to perform the duties of district 
superintendent, together with those of secretary j but I 
regard a standard of qualifications as necessary here, as in 
the teacher*s profession. This could easily be determined 
upon by the State Superintendent, and tested by the 
County Superintendents. The many incorrect annual re- 
ports forwarded by secretaries to County Superintendents, 
is prima fade evidence that more efficient officers are 
needed. Then why not increase the duties of these of- 
ficers at an additional salary enough to enable them to 
visit each school at least once a month, and report to the 
board the progress and failures of the teachers ? Thus 
far the labors of district superintendents have been satis- 
factory, and the attention of each school board in the 
county is invited to examine, and determine whether their 
schools would not thus be largely benefited. 

*' District superintendents should be required to report to 
the County Superintendent of their county, the result of 
their monthly visits, as soon as made, in order that he 
may include these additional items in his monthly reports.** 

Snyder. — The Institute convened, December 29th, 
in Boyer's Hall, Frecburg, at the call of the County 
Superintendent, Mr. Wm. Moyer. There is a live in- 
terest felt in educational matters in the county, the Super- 
intendent a man of energy and his efforts ably seconded 
by the teachers. Among the instructors present were 
Prof D. S. Boyer, Henry Houck, Esq., of the School De- 
partment, Major Wm. H. Dill, Rev. C. G. Erlenmyer and 
Rev. J, W. Early. The report in the local press contains 
a full list of teachers present, with salaries paid and time 
granted, also a list of those teachers not in attendance. 
Among the resolutions was one strongly endorsing the 
administration of the 6ounty Superintendent, and urging 
his retention in office for the ensuing term. No county 
in the state presents, comparatively, a better list of sub- 
scribers to the Journal, 

Washington. — The number of teachers in attendance 
at the institute, was over two hundred. Profs. Northrop, 
of Connecticut, Henkle of Ohio, and Hall of Pittsburg, 
were present as instructors. At the sociable given on 
Thursday evening, a handsome gold watch and chain were 
presented to Mr. J. C. Gilchrist, Count>' Superintendent. 



The presentation address was made by Dr. Brcniser, oa 
behalf of the teachers. Washington county owes much 
to. the untiring efforts of Mr. Gilchrist. 

Westmoreland. — A well-conducted educational col- 
umn has been opened in the Greemhurg Journal^ in charge 
of Mr. J. K. Phillips, of Latrobc. 

York. — The proceedings of the Institute, as reported 
in the countv papers are ai an interesting character. 
Messrs. W. W. Woodruff, J. E. Frobishcr, S. B. Hciges, 
G. W. Ruby, Rev. Drs. Gerhart and Robinson, and 
others, were before the institute as lecturers and instruc- 
tors. Mr. F. J. Magee in behalf of the teachers of York 
county presented to the County Superintendent, Mr. S. 
B. Heiges, a handsome teasset as a testimonial of esteem 
for an able and energetic school officer. The next meet- 
ing of the committee on permanent certificates, will be 
held April 3d, at the York County Academy. 

Connecticut. — The following arc resolutions adopted 
by the friends of universal education in Connecticut: 

1. Resalved^ That a Committee of thirteen persons, to 
be known as a " Committee of the Friends oi the Public 
Schools,'* be designated to represent us, as the advocates 
of a good system of public instruction, with power to call- 
public meetings, collect and disburse funds, prepare and 
distribute documents, and in general co-operate with the 
State Board of Education and the Secretary of the nmc, 
in efforts to promote the improvement of Connecticut 
Common Schools. 

2. That an effort be made to raise a sum of money 
sufficient to defi-ay the expenses of public meetings, and 
to warrant the publication of educational tracts and hand- 
bills. 

3. That at least one address on Public Schools be given 
in every village and neighborhood of the State ; and that 
the Committee above referred to secure a correspondent 
in every town through whom the local arrangements may 
be made for such addresses. 

4. That clergymen, lawyers, teachers, and other pub- 
lic speakers, be requested to prepare addresses on special 
educational themes, which may be announced by the 
agency of this Committee, and repeated in diffeent 
places. 

5. That the conductors of the public press be invited 
to continue to lend their influence in the promotion of 
popular education by calling attention to educational top- 
ics, and by reporting school addresses and conferences. 

That the improvement of schools should not be mixed 
up with any partizan or sectarian controversies, and tha 
our hope of progress rests in the enlightenment and interest 
of men in all political parties, and in all educational de- 
nominations. 

Minnesota. — The State Normal' School has com- 
menced its recent term with a greater number of students 
than at any former period. In conncc.ion with the sub- 
ject of Normal training, wc find in a late number of 
the Minnesota Teacher the following from Hon. J. P. 
Wickersham, in reply to a letter from the editor : 

My Dear Sir : — In answer to your inquiries I would 
say that there was a time in the educational history of this 
State when State appropriations were made to Colleges on 
condition that they should train annually a certain num- 
ber of teachers for the public schools. This policy wiS 
continued until all concerned acknoivledged it to he afailurt. 

Some of the Academies and Seminaries in this State 
have also at times established what they call Normal De- 
partments ; but there is not to-day a single educator of 
any standing in the State who considers the plan to have 
been a success in any one institution. All that is claim- 
ed for it now is, that it is better than nothing. 

So much for the facts of the case. A few of the 
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Closes to which these results are thought to be attributable, 
will be stated. 

1. The training of teachers is a special work quite dis- 
tinct from the work of imparting instruction, and must 
be done, when loell donCy by means of special appliances 
and in accordance with special methods. 

2. Normal training requires model schools or schools 
of practice, and they are never found in connection with 
Colleges and Academies. 

3. The whole surroundings and Ife of a Normal School 
are calculated to inspire the student-teachers with a love 
for the profession they have chosen, and with the hope 
of becoming honored members of it, and this can never 
be the case in institutions where there is no common pur- 
pose existing among the students, and, of course, no com- 
mon sympathy growing out of it. 

Hoping these facts and these reasons may aid you in 
your laudable efforts to place Normal Schools on a proper 
basis before the people of your State, I am, 
Yours very truly, 
J. P. WicKSRSHAM, State Supt. Schools, Penn. 

Missouri. — The population of St. 'Loub, as determined 
by census, November, 1866, was 204,000. The num- 
ber between 5 and 21 was 66,880, and the estimated 
number between 6 and 16 somewhat over 40,000. The 
number of schools reported by the Superintendent for the 
year ending August, 1867, was 36, with seats for 13,510 
pupils. Thirty-one of these schools were classed as Dis- 
trict Schools, three were for colored children, one was a 
High School, and one a Normal School. The number 
of teachers employed was 229, of whom only 21 were 
men. The number of pupils enrolled was 151291 — less 
than 40 per cent, of the number between 6 and 16, yet 
nearly two thousand more than there were seats for. The 
average number belonging to the schools was 10,754, and 
the average daily attendance a little over 10,000. Only 
859 of the pupils were between 6 and 7 years of age. 
The school accommodations are so insufficient that the 
Superintendent wisely gives the preference to children over 
seven. The average age of the pupils was li years. 
The average number of pupils to a teacher, in all the 
schools, was 47 ^ the highest average in any school being 
60. The yearly salaries of teachers range between $250 
and $2,750. Seventy-seven teachers get less than $600 
each; 106 receive $600; 51 receive from $65010 $900; 
i6 receive 1,000; and 27 fi-om $1,200 to 2,750. The 
average salary was $725.77, or 14.85 for each pupil. 
The incidental expenses increased the cost per scholar to 
$16.84 for each pupil. — American Educational Monthly, 
China. — The Nation^ on the authority ["of the Journal 
of the German Oriental Society, says that a new Univer- 
sity has been founded at Pekin, with the sanction and 
under the patronage of the Chinese Government. The 
project originated with Prince Kung, whose memorials to 
the £mperor on the subject are given in full in the above- 
mentioned journal. A large space in the programme of 
study being devoted to astronomy, mathematics, the na- 
tural sciences, and the mechanical arts, the necessary 



buildings have been erected, with an observatory con- 
structed after European models, and equipped with the 
best instruments. The professors are mostly French and 
German. These gentlemen are already in Pekin study- 
ing the Chinese language, and otherwise fitting for their 
peculiar works The innovation of course meets with 
the most bitter opposition^ from the learned caste, which 
has hitherto enjoyed a monopoly of erudition ; and Prince 
Kung is accused of treason against the venerable tradi- 
tions of the nation, and of disgracing the Celestial Em- 
pire by introducing foreigners as instructors. The insti- 
tution is expected to go into operation in about two years, 
and, if well managed, will produce very important re- 
sults. Prince Kung, in his last memorial and proposals 
addressed to the Emperor, refers to a general petition 
which had been presented previously, and which we be- 
lieve set forth pretty well the principles on which the new 
institution is founded. If so, there is to be an examina- 
tion of candidates before admission : the pupils are to 
live in the University, so that they may be within easy 
reach of their masters, and out of the reach of tempta- 
tion J there are to be monthly publications : every three 
years there will be a general examination; successful stu- 
dents will be admitted into the public service. One reg- 
ulation — proposed, but not, so far as we are aware, adopt- 
ed — b to the effect that " the students shall be properly 
paid while pursuing their studies; and this pay shall con- 
sist not of board and lodging merely, but also of a sum 
of ready money monthly, in order that the pupils may 
not indulge in melancholly reflections, which are fatal to 
mental activity. — Am. Ed, Monthly. 



Education in Agriculture. — The following state- 
ment of government grants to agricultural institutions, in 
accordance with the congressional act, is said to be cor- 
rect : 

Land Scrip. 

Yale College Scientific School $160,000 

Amherst College 360,000 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y 990,000 

Centre County (Pa.) College 720,000 

College, Lansing, Mich 240,000 

College, Maryland 210,000 

College, Hanover, N. H 150,000 

College, Burlington, Vt 150,000 

College, Madison, Wis 286,000 

College, Morgantown, Va 150,000 

College, New Brunswick, N.J 2x0,000 

College, Lexington, Ky 330,000 

College, Oakland, Cal 150,000 

College, Providence, R. 1 120,000 

College, Manhattan, Kan 90,000 

University, 111 480,000 

Total Scrip $4,796,000 

It is safe to estimate that the donations from cities, 
communities, and private individuals, including that of 
Mr. Cornell, amount to $2,000,000 more. 
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DOCUMENTS RECEIVED. 
CSrcuJar of the First State Normal School of Minnesota, 
Winona. 



Annual Report of the Ft. Wayne Public Schools. 
Inaugural Address of the Rev £. E. Adams, D. D. 
Dodge Professor of Sacred Rhetoric in Lincoln Uni- 
j versity. 
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Rhode Island Schoolmuter for January. 

Kentucky Journal of Education for January. 

Chester Academy Record for November. 

Ohio Eaucational Monthly for January. 

Annual Report of the President of the Teachers' In- 
stitute for the City and County of Philadelphia. 

Fifteenth Annual Report of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Schools of the City and County of San Francisco, for 
the school year ending June, 1868. 

Circular of the Agricultural College of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Seventeenth Annual Report of the Lancaster County 
Teachers* Institute. 

List of Books, Maps, Charts, School Merchandise, &c., 
for sale by J. A. Bancroft & Co., 512, Arch street, Phil- 
adelphia. 

Educational Bulletin for January. 

Journal de L'Instruction Publique, Quebec, Canada. 

Register of the Officers and Students of the Lehigh 
Valley University, South Bethlehem, Pa. 

Annual Report of the Curry Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
for the year 1868. 

Twelfth Annual Report of the Vermont Board of Ed- 
ucation for 1868. 

The Teacher of Penmanship for December. 

The Writing Teacher for Sep. Oct. Nov. and Dec, '68. 

Journal of Education, for November, Toronto, Canada. 

The Educator and Pennsylvania Teacher for Nov. '68. 

Sixth Semi-Annual Report on Schools for Freedmen, 
July, 1868. 

Journal of Education, Quebec, Canada. 

Catalogue of the English and Classical High School, 
William A. Mowry, Principal, Providence, Rhode 
Island. 

Annual Report of the Board of Education of Jersey 
City for the year 1868. 

Teachers' Advocate for December, 1868. 

Thirteenth Annual Report of the Superintendent of 
Schools of the City of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Twenty-second Annual Report of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Public Schools of the City Washington, D.C. 

Plan of Normal Schools for Missouri. 

Rules of Government of the Public Schools of Potts- 
ville, and an Address to the Parents and Guardians by 
the Superintendent. 



INSTITUTES. 



Institutes have now been held in all the counties of 
the State except the following : Allegheny, Butler, Elk, 

iefferson, Pike and Wyoming. Of these Jefferson will 
old its Institute commencing Feb. 22d, and Allegheny 
about the first week in April. What arrangements have 
been made for holding Institutes in the other counties 
named, are unknown to this Department. No doubt, 
however, the last expect to be the best. 



THE ANNUAL REPORT. 



The annual report of the State Superintendent was 
published in the Journal for January. The publication 
of the book containing that, the reports of the county 
superintendents, and other matter has been delayed in the 
hands of the State Printer. It is not even now known 
when the usual reports can be sent to the Presidents and 
Secreuries of oards ftf directors, or when the usual boxes 
containing reports can be forwarded to the several county 
superintendents. There shall be no unnecssary delay at this 
pffice. As soon as the books are ready, they will be dis- 
tributed in the usual manner. 



PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 



276 
277 
278 
279 
280 
281 
282 
283 
284 
285 
286 
287 
?88 
289 
290 
291 
292 
293 
294 
295 
296 
297 
298 
299 
300 



NAME. couimr. 

Saul Shipman L.Augusta, Nor'umbland 

Emily A. Bailey Brooklyn, Susquehanna 

Louis A. Watrous. . . Carbondale, Luzerne 

Mary Burr " " 

S. E. McDowell Pleasantville, Venango 

Amanda N. Boyle. . . Blairsville, Indiana 

Maria A. Nesbit Indiana, " 

Sarah A. McCool .... Pottsville, Schuylkill 
Alexander Blessing.. .Harrisburgh, Dauphin 

James A. Lowry Punxatawny, Jefferson 

Rachel E. McFeaters Armagh, Indiana 

P. H.Stewart Titusville, Crawford 

James Jno.- KinkaideOil City, Venango 
Christian B. Engle... Mount Joy, Lancaster 

M. R. Bunn Carrick, Allegheny, 

Eliza J. Getty Pittsburgh, " 

C. J. Bragdon Allegheny City, " 

Rebecca Munn « ' " " 

Hester Munn " " " 

Andrew Burtt Pittsburgh " 

Jane Yon " •* 

T. N. Miller " " 

Eliza D. Brown " " 

Mary Beck.., Buchanan " 

Maggie Hare « " 

• 

APPARATUS FOR SCHOOLS. 



Co. 



It is grarifying to notice the disposition manifesting it- 
self in many parts of the State, on the part of School Di- 
rectors, to supply the schools under their charge with suit- 
able apparatus. Teachers cannot work efficiently vrithoat 
having tools to work with. But the manner of procuring 
this apparatus in some places, does not seem to give satis- 
facton. It appean that there are agents for the sale of 
various articles of school apparatus travelling about over 
the State, who, instead of waiting until the boards of di- 
rectors to whom they wish to dispose of 'their globes, 
maps, &c, meet and are prepared to do business, insist 
upon individual members making contracts with them. 
This mode of procedure is not only impoliric but illegal. 
The members of a board of directors as individuals can- 
not make contracts binding the board. The board can- 
not do business unless it is in session. In many districts 
at this time there are irritation and trouble, and in some, 
law -suits growing out of violations of law in this partic- 
ular. 

Boards of Directors are everywhere advised to furnish 
their schools with needed articles of apparatus, but it is in 
most cases best and cheapest to order what is wanted di- 
rectly from responsible houses, whose business it is to fur- 
nish merchandise of this character. At least, no purchases 
should be made unless by direct authority of the 
board. 



CONVENTION TO ELECT COUNTY SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. 



The triennial conventions to elect county superinten- 
dents will be held the present year on Tuesday, the 4th of 
May. Prior to that time a circular letter will be issued 
firom this Department, stating in full the qualifications re- 
quired by law to make a person eligible to the office of 
county superintendent, and the intellectual and moral 
qualifications desirable in one who fills the ofilice. Some- 
thing may be added also in refisrence to the proper mode 
of conducting the election. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

^estiw: Should text- books be changed during the 
tifne the schools are in operation } 

Answer: Sec. LXVI, Digest of School Laws for 1866, 
requires that there shall be an annual meeting of directors 
and teachers for the purpose of making a selection of 
text books, and that this meeting shall be held after the 
election of Teachers and before the opening of the 
schools. It is to be held after the election of teachers, 
because the law provides that the teachers shall take part in 
it) and bef9re the opening of the schools, because the law- 
makers deemed it unwise to make changes in text- books 
during the time the schools are open. 

In stating when text-books shall be adopted, however, 
the law does not positively forbid changes to be made at 
other times, but the evident intention and spirit of the 
law is to that etfect. Several exceptions to this ruling 
should be made : 

1. When directors have neglected to call the meeting 
for the selection of text-books at the time the law pro- 
vides, and the schools are hindered in their work on ac- 
count of the want of a uniformity of books. Changes 
of text-books during a term, however, always disturb 
classes and dbconnect studies, and should not be attempted 
unless there is a certainty of producing thereby a benefit 
that will more than compensate for these annoyances, nor 
unless both teachers and directors concur in the policy of 
making a change. 

2. The law applies strictly only to those text-books in 
which classification must be exact or study must be con- 
tinuous. It may be construed more freely in reference to 
choosing dictionaries, maps, &c., and also in reference to 
selectin|^ books in studies like writing, drawing, &c. 
With respect to these, boards of directors must use their 
own discretion, always keeping in view the greatest good 
of the schools as the proper end to be attained. 

^. — Can a teacher legally expel a pupil from school ? 

A. — The right to expel pupils from school rests pri- 
marily with boards of directors, but it is thought they can 
legally delegate their authority in this respect to teachers. 
It is presumed in the very act of employing a teacher 
that he is vested with sufficient authority to keep order 
in his school, and without any express stipulation to that 
elfect he may suspend a pupil, but as the authority to ex- 
pel pupils on the part of the teacher is not necessary to 
preserve order, it is a punishment that ought not to be 
inflicted without the consent of directors, or at least not 
without an express understanding between teacher and 
directors to that effect. 

i^. — Have school directors authority under our present 
laws to open night schools for adults ? 

A. — Previous Superintendents have decided that " The 
establishment of night schools for the neglected and un- 
employed youth of cities and large towns, when there are 
sufiicient numbers needing such aid, is as much the duty 
of directors as is the establichment of day schools." 
This decision is cordially endorsed, and such schools 
ought to be multiplied to such an extent that the whole 
class for whom they are intended shall be able to reap their 
benefits. But as our school laws fix the school going age 
at from six to twenty-one, it is difficult to see how ac- 
cording to law adults could be admitted into night any 
more than into day schools. Perhaps, it would be wise 
to make a change in the law in this respect. As an in- 
dividual, I would exclude no ignorant man of any age 
from school. 

^. — Is it legal for the Treasurer of a district to loan 
the school money and put the proceeds in his pocket ? 

A, — It is not. The Treasurer receives his per centage 
for taking care of the money, and he has no right to loan 



it. If loaned at all, it should be done with the consent 
of the board, and the interest should be added to the 
school fund. 



ELECTION OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 



As inquiries have been made in many directions in re- 
gard to the qualifications necessary to constitute eligibility 
to the office of County Superintendent, it is deemed pro- 
per to publish in this place the following section of the 
law relating to this subject : 

Section i 3. That no person shall hereafter be eligible 
to the office of County, City or Borough Superintendent, 
in any county in this Commonwealth, who dots not pos- 
sess a diploma from a College legally empowered to grant 
literary degrees, a Diploma or State Certificate issued ac- 
cording to law, by the authorities of a State Normal 
School, a Professional Certificate from a County, City or 
Borough Superintendent of good standing, issued at least 
one year prior to the election, or a certificate of compe- 
tency fi'om the State Supt. of Common Schools, nor shall 
such person be eligible unless he has a sound moral char- 
acter and has had successful experience in teaching within 
three years of the time of his election ; Provided, That 
serving as a County, City or Borough Superintendent, 
shall he deemed a sufficient test of qualifications; and 
the President and Secretary of each Convention of 
School Directors, held in any county, city or borough, 
to elect a County, City or Borough Superintendent, 
when certifying to the Superintendent of Common 
Schools the name and address of the person elected 
County, City or Borough Superintendent, shall at the 
same time state the kind and character of the evidence 
upon which said convention relied for proof of the eligi- 
bility of the person so elected, and the said Superinten- 
dent of Common Schools, if upon examination of the 
evidence presented, it shall prove to be such as is re- 
quired by this act, and no objections be made in accord- 
auce with section fourth of the act approved April seven- 
teenth, Anno Domini, one thousand, eight hundred and 
sixty-five, shall issue a commission to the person elected 
as aforesaid, as now required by law ; but if upon exami- 
ation of said evidence of competency, it shall not prove to 
be such as is required by this act, or if objections be made 
in accordance with said section of the act approved April 
seventeenth. Anno Domini, one thousand eight hundred 
and sixt)'-five, the said Superintendent of Common 
Schools shall appoint two competent persons, himself be- 
ing the third, to examine the person so elected County, 
City or Borough Superintendent, and if upon examination 
he be found duly qualified for the office^ the said Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools shall issue to him the usual 
commission ; but if not, the said Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools shall proceed in like manner in respect to 
the person receiving the next highest number of votes in 
the convention of directors, who if found qualified, shall 
receive the commission aforesaid as County, City or Bor- 
ough Superintendent; but if his qualifications are also 
found insufficient, the said Superintendent of Common 
Schools shall appoint with the advice and consent of the 
Governor of the Commonwealth, some other person with 
the required qualifications. County, City or Borough Su- 
perintendent for the ensuing term of such office. 

ITEMS FROM REPORTS FOR NOVEMBER AND 
DECEMBER, 1868. 



Adams. — Our Teachers this year are generally well 
qualified, and good results are expected. 

Allkghxny. — Wnole number of pupils enrolled in the 
schools of Allegheny City, 7906. Percentage of attend- 
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ance, 82 ; number of visits from parents and others dur- 
ing the year, 1147 j from Directors, 1034$ from County 
Superintendent, 67. 

Armstrong. — County Institute was a great success. 

Beavir. — The Teachers in Hanover organized a Dis- 
trict Institute, also the teachers of Beaver borough. The 
Institute in Beaver was attended by many of our professional 
men, and the citizens generally. A Arst-class school 
house has just been completed in Hanover, which cost one 
thousand and forty dollars. The walls and ceiling are 
neatly papered, and the hotse is well furnished. 

Bedford. — We will have more district Institutes this 
winter than in any previous school term. Teachers are 
better prepared to conduct them, and directors are more 
willing to lend a helping hand. 

Berks. — County Institute well attended and exercises 
very interest'ng. Superintendent Heiges, of York, in be- 
half of the Teachers of the County, presented Mr. Ermen- 
trout with a very handsome gold watch. 

Blair. — ^Seven new houses were built during the year. 
The new house in Tyrone is an elegant brick building, 
66 by 67 feet on the outside ; two stories, each 1 3 feet in 
the clear, with 8 rooms, hall, &c. The house is supplied 
with the very best furniture. 

Bradford. — The schoolbuilding in Troy, one of the 
finest in the State, was dedicated December 4. One 
half of the schools visited have one or more classes in 
Algebra and U. S. History. 

Cambria. — County Institute passed off well, having a 
gain of twelve actual members over the Instituteof a year 
ago. 

Cameron. — Held five educational meetings. County 
Institute was attended by every Teacher in the county. 
The salary of the teacher for the' Secondary School in 
Emporium is now 70 dollars per month, twice as much 
as it was two years ago. 

Chester. — The citizens of Oxford, Chester county, 
held a grand fair and festivel on Chrbtmas for the benefit 
of the new public school in that flourishing town. The 
building is constructed on the fatest improved plan for a 
graded school. It is to be warmed by heaters in the large 
basement which has also been finished for a play-room in 
foul weather. The building will cost $x 0.000. 

Clinton. — The schools generally were never in better 
condition. The fine brick building in Lock Haven, just 
erected, will be occupied January 4, 1869. 

Columbia. — The Teachers of Bloom school district 
have organized a Teachers' Association, the meetings of 
which are held every Wednesday evening, and are well 
attended. 

Crawford. — Institute was the best ever held in the 
county — 3 1 5 members were enrolled. 

Cumberland. — Penn district has built a fine brick 
school house. 

Erie City. — Number of visits by Superintendent, 86. 
Percentage of scholars 8 per cent, better than for Novem- 
ber 1866. The Board of Control have organized an even- 
ing school, and have introduced music as a branch of in- 
struction. 

Fayette. — New houses are being built at Uniontown, 
ConncUsville and Fayette city. 

Indiana. — ^The schools in Indiana borough are under 
the charge of Prof. Steele. The Primary Department has 
133 scholars — percentage of attendance, 85. Intermedi- 
ate Department, 97 — percentage of attendance, 78. 
Grammar Department, 6o^perccntagc of attendance, 77. 
High School, 19 — percentage of attendance, 90. 

The Directors of Burrell district appointed John Hill 
District Superintendent. 

Lancaster. — East Lampeter and Paradise townships 
have District Superintendents. The schools are regularly 



visited by them, and arc improving. East Lampeter has 
erected a double house and established a graded scbooL 
West Cocalico is improving. The fine new houses put 
up during the summer and fall are well arranged and 
subsuntial. 

Lawrence. — The County Institute was attended by 90 
per cent, of the teaehers, and was a profitable meeting. 

Lycoming. — The Institute met at Montoursville and 

was largely attended by teachers and the citizens generally. 

Mercer. — "The County Institute was the greatest, 

grandest and most important educational meeting ever 

held in this part of the State."" 

Mifflin. — School house in Brown district was de- 
stroyed by fire. 

Montour. — The Directors in quite a number of dis- 
tricts would not allow their teachers the time to attend 
the County Institute. 

Montgomery. — **Institute was a perfect success." 
Northampton. — Several first class brick buildings have 
just been completed and supplied with Uhlingcr*s School 
furniture. 

Northumberland. — Our county for years has borne 
the unenviable reputation of having a larger number of 
townships without free schools than any other connty in 
the State. The number, until recently, was seven, con- 
sisting exclusively of the German townships. Two yean 
ago Lower Mahanoy and Upper Mahanoy accepted the 
schools, last year Jordan joined the educational eolumn, 
leaving Jackson, Cameron, Washington and Little Ma- 
hanoy the non-accepting districts. 

Perry. — Directors of Greenwood township pay Misi 
Alexander thirty-three dollars per month, and the citizens 
increase it by seven dollars to teach the same school she 
taught last winter. 

Pittsburg. — City Teachers* Institute just held was one 
of the most successAil meetings of the kind ever held in 
the city; a large majority of the teachers were {vesent, 
and manifested graat interest in the proceedings. Super- 
intendent is sorry to state that some of the teachers showed 
such an entire lack of interest in educational improve- 
ment as to absent themselves during the entire session. 

Potter. — The first graded school in the county was 
opened on the 7th, at Oswego village, in the new house 
built this season. The house cost $2000. School ia 
charge of Mr. and Mrs. Cobb. 

Potts viLLB. — Number in school, 1675; per cent, for 
month, 83. Visits by parents, 55. Just finished a two- 
story brick school house in the Northeast ward ; substan- 
tially built, furnished with Uhlinger's furniture, and 
warmed with Bartlett*s furnace. Cost $8,700. 

Schuylkill. — The actual number of Teachers at the 
County Institute, 284; does not include Pottsville, as the 
Directors would not give them the time, although all the 
Teachers signed a petition agreeing to make up or lose the 
time. If they would have attended as they always have 
done heretofore, we would have increased our number in 
attendance to 318, which is 27 more than attended last 
year. 

Scranton. — Number of pupils enrolled, 1666; average 
attendance, 1280J percent., 77. 

Venango. — The Directors of Cherry Tree township 
have supplied each of their ten schools with a copy of 
Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 

The Teachers of the Franklin Union school presented 
the County Superintendent with an elegantly bound copj 
of Webster^s Unabri Iged Dictionary. 

Warren. — County Institute very successful. Four 
years ago the number of teachers in attendance wu 10, 
this year 158. 

Westmoreland. — Schools in successful operation ; Ib- 
stitutes doing better than ever before. 
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Soldiers' Orphans' Schools, 



CONDENSED TABULAR STATEMENT. 



Xhe following tabular sutement exhibits the location o^ the institutions receiving and maintaining Soldiers* Or- 
phans at the expense of the State, together with the number of orders issued, admissions, discharges, deaths, and 
present strength of each and of all, as shown by the books of this Department on the 30th of November, 1868. 
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Original Communications- 



oral AND WRITTEN EXAMINA- 
TIONS. 

Although much has been written by County 
Superintendents and others on the subject of 
Oral and Written Examinations, yet it is an 
important subject, and should not be lightly 



passed over. We think we can, perhaps, add 
a few original thoughts. Each mode has its 
advantages and disadvantages, which we pro- 
pose briefly to examine. 

When written or printed questions, which 
are precisely alike, are given to the whole class, 
and the answer written in full, it gives the ex- 
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amincr a better opportunity to award certifi- 
cates fairly, according to the manner in which 
each one has answered, than he could do if the 
questions and answers were all oral, and he de- 
pended wholly upon his memory as his guide 
in the matter. Also, when classes are very 
large it is not necessary to keep those examined 
in the examination-room so long as if the ex- 
amination were wholly oral. There is another 
good reason, viz: The examination is much 
more likely to be accurate and systematic when 
the examiner has had sufficient time to prepare 
-all his questions before hand. 

The advantages of oral examinations are the 
following: i. If classes are small, it gives an 
opportunity to ask and answer many more 
questions in the same time than could be done 
if the written method were used ; and also if 
the questions of the examiner happen not to 
be perfectly understood, he can change their 
form so that the person examined may clearly 
understand them. 2. There may be school 
directors, or other persons of intelligence and 
education present, who wish to know, and are 
qualified to judge for themselves, how the ex- 
amination is conducted, and which are the best 
teachers at the examination. But there is an- 
other important reason why oral examinations 
give better satisfaction than written ones, and 
that is, the community feels that it has the right 
to know something definite about the exami- 
ner's qualifications, his modes of conducting his 
official business, &c., — ^and especiallv (as is 
often the case) when the examiner aspires to a 
re-election, — it certainly is right for the public 
to well understand his official proceedings. 

Written examinations are very convenient for 
unqualified or indolent examiners. It is an 
easy matter for an examiner to take the ques- 
tions verbatim from a book, together with the 
answers, — keeping the answers himself for re- 
ference. Or, perhaps, to get some one better 
qualified than himself to dictate all the ques- 
tions, — he only acting as an amanuensis. Now 
we do not wish to be understood as asserting that 
a majority of those who are in favor of writ- 
ten examinations are either unqualified or indo- 
lent, but it would seem likely that those who 
are such, would be in favor of that method. 

Undoubtedly, the two methods combined 
is preferable to either one alone. 

We will conclude by saying that we think 
when classes are very large, and no spectators 
present, the greater part written — except men- 
tal arithmetic — would be preferable. But if 
classes are small, and particularly if the exam- 
iner should mark each branch before examin- 
ing on another, and many interested and in- 
telligent spectators are present, the greater part 



oral — except penmanship — should be preferred. 

PHILOU. 



KINDERGARTENS. 

I observe that you advertise in your admira- 
ble journal Madame Kriege's school for train- 
ing Kindergartens ; and I am so exceedingly in- 
terested in the success of this effort of "hers, 
that I wish to speak of the object a little at 
large, if you will allow me space in your col- 
umns to do so. 

That the human being is naturally an artist, 
is proved not only by the historical fact that 
the artistical activity of the ancient nations, and 
of the reviving civilization of the middle ages, 
preceded and seemed to lead into scientific cul- 
ture and discovery ; but by the daily observed 
fact that every child endeavors to embody in 
dramatic or material form every fancy that 
springs spontaneously in its own mind ; for this 
is the essence and meaning of childish play. 

But all systems of education previous to 
FroebePs ignored this fact; and all primary ed- 
ucation has had for its first object to parahfzi 
this play and forbid it^ in order to awaken at- 
tention to intellectual objects, and begin ed-, 
►ucation with the appreciation of the arbitrary 
signs by which men memorialise thoughts. 

There is m> romping play but has some fancy 
underneath it which excites the child's mind, 
and quickens its body to a kind of dramatic ex- 
pression. Many of the plays current in the 
child's world are probably remnants of the old 
symbolic worships of Nature, by which legis- 
lators secured physical education to the people, 
and the symbolical meaning of these need not 
be looked into now, but Froebel adds to these a 
multitude of new plays, symbolizing agricul- 
tural and mechanical labors ; make-believe plant- 
ing, reaping, threshing, coopering, sawing, &c. ; 
also, the motions and habits of animals, as 
hares, birds, bees, &c., which especially please 
children's fancy, and can be made to call at- 
tention to natural as well as artificial objects, 
above which much may be incidentally taught. 
The more the symbolism of the plays is brought 
out, the more charming they are, the less rude- 
ly they are played, and the children are more 
thoroughly and harmoniously exercised — mind 
and body — all these plays are further the refined 
by being accompanied by songs set to music. 

The quieter " occupations," too, are always 
made to please the fancy; and gradually to 
teach the harmonies of colors," counting, ar- 
ranging in symmetrical forms, ind producing 
pretty things. By giving full play to the prin- 
ciple of gradualism, very little children become • 
wonderfuly expert in fancy work, without being 
left at all to merely imitate; mere imitation 
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dwarfs them for life . Froebcl's method, when- 
ever it is faithfully carried out by the Kinder- 
gartner, does not turn children into little ma- 
chines for weaving mats and doing other fancy 
work, according to patterns. It deprecates 
everything merely mechanical, and intelligent 
cWldren would tire of it in three months, the 
greatest adepts in mere imitation being the most 
inferior and ungifted natures. It is no educa- 
tion at all, but a repression of all original ge- 
nius and fresh individuality. Not a thing is 
done in a true Kindergarten without an inten- 
tion, and to produce a desired end. The ma- 
terials being given, they are led to appreciate, 
by the Kindergartner's questions their fitness to 
produce jt, and led, step by step, on to the idea. 
The greatest importance, also, is given to doing 
whatever is done with the greatest accuracy, 
and to the most beautiful effect possible; and 
the utmost sympathy expressed with their joy 
of success. Everybody who deals with chil- 
dren knows how they like to do things them- 
selves, and what self-reliance it produces, and 
what good humor. To be busy about fancy 
work, done by rule instead of pattern, (there 
is a great difference between the two, because 
it is an intellectual exercise to appreciate a 
rule,) gives habits of industry, cultivates close 
attention, and sets the whole of the mind into 
action, which is made agreeable by the result 
aimed at and attained, and more than this, it 
stimulates invention, which is the highest ac- 
tion. Thus the child becomes an artist, and 
beauty crowns his work. He is harmonious- 
ly brought forward; his artistic ability being 
kept in a fair ratio with his intellectual capacity. 

The moral effect of this continually satisfied 
mind and balanced nature is incalculable. The 
naughtiness of children is largely the effect of 
continual disappointment in their efforts to ac- 
complish things they desire to do, and do not 
know how to succeed in. It makes them 
quarrelsome and sullen, and sometimes envious. 
The joy of success is the greatest svveetner. 

Then the social character of a Kindergarten 
is of inestimable moral value. The children 
all succeed, and a great deal that they do re- 
quires the co-operation of many. The plays 
can only succeed by each doing his part, and 
all keeping a certain order; and it must be 
made obvious to them by the Kintergartner that 
Lore is the source of order, and the guarantee 
of beauty. 

But there is but one. way to have Kinder- 
gartens; and that is to train Kindergartners as 
Froebel and his disciples have done. We know 
that object-teaching is an art that so seldom 
comes by nature, teachers must be trained to 
it, and for many years there has been a Pesta- 



lozzian training school at Oswego, New York, 
But Froebers Kindergarten exercises precede 
object-teaching, though they do not exclude 
it, and these require a very careful training. 
The manuals for the use of the Kindergartners 
do not supersede, but always presuppose the 
previous training ; and this is the reason that 
nearly all the Kindergartens in this country 
have failed of the results expected of them. 
I made an experiment myself, and with the 
assistance of a gifted friend, who did a great 
deal for the children in her own way, but it 
was not a Kindergarten. It was merely a Pes- 
talozzian school, alternated with plays and 
fancy work that taught nothing, but were 
merely rests from labors of mind that had 
better been postponed. It was my disap- 
pointment in my own attempt that was a mo- 
tive for visiting Europe, where a carefiil study 
of the Kindergartens of Hamburg, Berlin and 
Dresden, more than restored my desire to es- 
tablish Kindergarten culture all over this land 
of the free, and, so far as I am competent to 
decide, I believe that Madame Kriege's train- 
ing school, advertised recently in your Journal, 
can furnish the means of training teachers for 
this work. e. p. peabody. 

SELF-EDUCATION— HOW OBTAINED 

PREMIUMS proposed FOR SCIENTIFIC RESEARCHES. 

Edward Stone affords an instance of a self- 
educated mathematician. Little is known of 
his early life, except that he was born a few 
years before the close of the 1 7th century, and 
that his father was gardener to the Duke of Ar- 
gyle, who, walking one day in his garden, ob- 
served a Latin copy of Newton's Principia lying 
on the grass, and thinking it had been brought 
from his own library, called some one to carry 
it back to its place. Upon this. Stone, who was 
then in his i8th year, claimed the book as his 
own. "Yours!" replied the Duke; "Do you 
understand Geometry, Latin and Newton ?" — 
" I know a little of them," replied the young 
man. 

The Duke was surprised ; and having a taste 
for the sciences, he entered into conversation 
with the young mathamatician. He asked him 
several questions and was astonished at the force, 
the accuracy, and the candor of his answers. — 
" But how," said the Duke, " came you by the 
knowledge of all these things ?" Stone replied, 
" A servant taught me, ten years since to read. 
Does one need to know anything more than 
the twenty-four letters, in order to learn 
everything else that one wishes ?" The Duke's 
curiosity redoubled. He sat down on a bank, 
and requested a detail of the process by which 
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Sie had become so learned. "I first learned to 
read," said Stone ; " the masons were then at 
work upon your house. I approached them one 
•day and observed that the architect used a rule 
«nd compasses, and made calculations. T in- 
quired what might be the use and meaning of 
these things, and was informed that there was 
a science called arithmetic. So I purchased a 
book on arithmetic, and I learned it. I was 
told that there was another science called Geo- 
metry; I bought the necessary books and I 
learned Geometry. By reading I found that 
there were good books in these two sciences 
in Latin; I bought a dictionary and I learned 
Latin. I also understood there were good 
books of the same kind in French ; I bought 
a dictionary and I learned French. It seems 
to me that we may learn everything when 
we know the twenty-four letters of the al- 
phabet." Under the patronage of the Duke 
of Argyle, Stone went to London, where in 
1723 he published his first work — a treatise on 
mathematical instruments, which was mainly a 
translation from the French. In 1725 he was 
chosen Fellow of the Royal Society. His next 
publication, in the following year, was his 
mathematical dictionary,which was followed by 
other publications to the time of his death. 

Examples of successful self-instruction are 
often presented to the observer in this country 
as well as in Europe. Take the following in- 
cidents as indicating successful progress in two 
very diflferent departments of science. 

Meeting a friend of public school education, 
a few days since, he observed that he had been 
offering a premium to the children of his neigh- 
borhood for investigating some of the subjects 
connected with their school studies. The topic 
was a new one in educational matters, and ex- 
cited my curiosity. It was simply this: to those 
who had been studying botany, he offered to 
each individual Jive cents for every wild flower 
or plant that might be produced. And again, 
mentioning the study of astronomy, he offered 
the like premium, for every bright star (or stars 
of the first magnitude^ to which they might di- 
rect his attention, and of which he could not 
give the name, and that of the constellation to 
which it belongs. 

When it is considered that the above was al- 
together a private offer of premiums, not sus- 
tained by any educational establishment, it ap- 
pears quite a liberal one — to the young people 
of the school-going class and to others who have 
a taste for scientific research. It must be evi- 
dent that no person unable to sustain a pretty 
good test would voluntarily make such a propo- 
sal as the one named ; and when we reflect upon 
the acquirements upon which he proposed to 



be examined, the implied ability to give such 
information as might be called for affords great 
encouragement to all young people desirous of 
the improvement of their minds, by their un- 
aided attention to the studies just mentioned. 

The incident referred to presents a rare case 
of the result of persevering application to use- 
ful studies. In the first instance, a very com- 
petent knowledge of plants was obtained, by in- 
dividual research alone, amidst all the distraa- 
ing influences of a laborious profession. In the 
second, the observations of some three years en- 
abled the same person to obtain such a know- 
ledge of astrom my as not one student in a hun- 
dred, with all the advantages of a liberal educa- 
tion ever attains ; and yet, such acquirements 
are within the reach of thousands who Have no 
other advantages of learning than such as arc 
presented by our public schools, in which the 
branch just spoken of, is beginning to receive 
attention. With respect to the latter, on in- 
quiring personally, as to his facilities for obtain- 
ing a knowledge of ihtjixed stars, he informed 
me that it had all been gathered, within a very 
few years,by observations entirely unaided, with- 
out even the advantage of a celestial globe to 
assist in referring the stars to their particular 
position in the heavens. His only aid at hand 
in these researches, was an atlas, entitled a Geo- 
graphy of the Heavens, in which the different 
constellations with their groups of stars are de- 
lineated. 

I have yet only referred to two branches of 
science to which the gentleman has devoted his 
attention — and these not found in the list of 
common school studies. But he is^t work in 
extending his acquaintance in other directions. 
In several departmentsof grammar, such as cor- 
rect pronounciation, he possesses good critical 
information,besides having given much attention 
to orthography. humanitas. 



TPiE SUBJECT AND THE OBJECT OF 
EDUCATION. 



TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF K. BORMAN, 
BY R. K. BUEHRLE, ESQ., CITV SUPERINTEND- 
ENT, ALLENTOWN, PA. 

The subject to be educated is man. No 
crea^ture enters the world weaker and more in 
want of help than he. Were the new-born 
child not immediately aided by its parents and 
guardians, it would scarcely survive the first 
hour of its existence. But with what joy is 
the new-born babe greeted by the love of its 
parents! This love prompts them to regard 
the destitute condition of their child, and with 
their judgment, their strength, and their ex- 
perience, and all the means in their power, re- 
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lieve that destitution and the particular wants 
in which it manifests itself. 

Under that loving watchfulness to discover 
the destitution manifesting itself in the child, 
on the one hand, and under the careful re- 
lieving of the observed wants on the other 
hand, the child grows and thrives bodily and 
spiritually. In the first weeks of its existence, 
the wants pertaining to his bodily nature only 
are noticed. During this time, therefore, the 
solicitude of the parents, and particularly of 
the mother, is concerned wholly with the re- 
lieving of these bodily wants. That it ob- 
tain nourishment, warmth, and be kept clean; 
that it be protected from the injurious influences 
of sudc^f n changes of light, sound, and tem- 
perature ; in this is embraced during this short, 
period of life, the whole object of education. 
Soon, however, the awakening of the innery 
the life of the soul, reveals itself in the greater 
activity of the organs of sense, in the freer na- 
tion of its limbs, and iri the expressive changes 
of its features. In the third week, the sense 
of hearing is formed, and somewhat later accu- 
rate sight manifests itself. Its inner emotions 
are revealed by weeping and laughing. The 
former is its first sound (Wisdom, 7-3); the 
latter, without exception, happens much later, 
about the fortieth day. All these expressions 
demand attention and fostering care. Love 
teaches how these are to be supplied. She 
prompts to play with and speak to the child. 
Language becomes the means by which the in- 
tellectual life of the parent labors at the de- 
velopment of that of the child. By means of 
language, more mature and stronger material is 
gradually offered to the growing strength of 
the child; and thus the inner life of the child, 
under the fostering care of this love un- 
folds itself more and more in all those di- 
rections, towards which the life of those adults 
from whom it receives influences is unfolded. 
It learns to feel, think, speak and act as they 
do. This is the course that education always 
pursues there, when she employs only those 
means afforded by nature. Thus savages may 
also be said to educate their offspring ; thus, 
also, among Christians even at the present time, 
those who despise the higher assistance offered 
to them for this very purpose educate their 
children. It has pleased God in his mercy to 
place before us, in the education of our chil- 
dren, a still higher aim. " Suffer little children 
to come unto me." With these words the Sa- 
viour designates the work of Christian educa- 
tion. To Him, to the Saviour, we shall suffer 
them to come. Therein, the Lord particularly 
points out a want in the children, which natural 
love is not able to perceive, but which the eye 



of Eternal Love sees in them, and the mouth 
of Infinite Love reveals to us. It is the sin- 
fulness common to all men, and the consequent 
necessity of redemption. "For all have sinned 
and come short of the glory of God (Rom. 3 : 
23). They are all gone aside, they are al- 
together become filthy : there is none thatdoeth 
good, no, not one (Psalm 14: 3). That which 
is born of the flesh, is flesh (John 3 : 6). For 
I know that in me (that is, in my flesh) dwel- 
leth no good thing: for to will is present with 
me ; but how to perform that which is good, 
I find not. For the good that I would, I do 
not ; but the evil which I would not, that I 
do. Now, if I do that I would not, it is no 
more I that do it, but sin that dwelleth in me. 
I find then a law, that when I would do good, 
evil is present with me. For I delight in the 
law of God, after the inward man : But I see 
another law in my members warring against the 
law of my mind, and bringing me into captivity 
to the law of sin which is in my members." 
Rom. 7: 18-23. 

Children, too, lie by nature, in the bonds of 
sin. It obscures their sight, saddens their joy, 
shackles their will, prompts them to disobe- 
dience or opposition, and is the cause of all the 
obstructions and irregularities revealed in their 
development. It is in vain that the love of 
parents and educators bewails these appearances; 
it is also in vain, that it meditates, how it will 
oppose itself to these pernicious irregularities. 
" None of them can by any means redeem his 
brother, nor give to God a ransom for him. 
For the redemption of their soul is precious, 
and it ceascth for ever :" Ps. 49 : 7-8. 

There is but one counsel, but one help and 
but one helper : "Suffer little children to come 
unto Me!" says the Lord. Therefore we 
Christian educators are not to be satisfied if we 
but attract them to us and elevate them to our 
level, for in doing this, they arc by no means 
saved; they are not yet saved from the fetters of 
sin; but we are to lead them to Him, who de- 
sires to be their Savior, their Physician, and 
their Recdemer both here and there. This we 
do, when we bring them to him in baptism. 
This we do, further, when by means of the law 
we awaken a consciousness of sinfulness within 
them, and by showing them the temporal and 
eternal destination to which they are subject. 
This we do finally, when we publish to them 
Grace revealed to all men in Christ, by which 
the desire to obtain forgiveness of sins, and 
strength to a new life in him, shall be called 
forth. In this consists the peculiar aim of a 
Christian education. The child shall come to 
Christ, it shall learn to know and to love him ; 
it shall enter into communion of life with him. 
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'* He was manifested to take away our sins ; 
and in him is no sin. Whosoever abideth in 
him sinneth not;" I John 3 : 5-6. Therefore, 
as by the offence of one judgment came upon 
all men to condemnation, even so by the right- 
eousness of one, the free gift came upon all men 
unto justification of life. For as by one man's 
disobedience many were made sinneis, so by 
the obedience of one, shall many be made right- 
eous. (Rom. 5 : 18-19.) ^°^ ^^^ ^° loved the 
world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life, (John 3 : 16.) 

It is impossible to indicate the aim of Chris- 
tian education with greater simplicity and clear- 
ness. But just as impossible is it for Christian 
parents or Christian teachers to deny their ob- 
ligation to attain this object. For the former, 
when they permitted their children to be re- 
ceived into Christian communion through bap- 
tism, were expressly reminded that they there- 
by presented them unto the Lord, and have 
distinctly promised to raise them in conform- 
ity with this presentation. And Christian 
teachers ought to know that they receive bap- 
tized, — that is, children solemnly promised to 
and received into the communion with Christ, — 
to be educated, and that they are not permit- 
ted, arbitrarily, to remove this holy aim of ed- 
ucation. Can there indeed be a higher and 
holier one? 

And can a greater honor be bestowed upon 
a human being than to be considered worthy to 
lead redeemed souls to their Saviour? In com- 
munion with Christ, man shares in the gift of 
the Holy Ghost, which accomplishes in him 
the work of regeneration, works out his sancti- 
fication^ and assures him of all grace which may 
be necessary, both fjpr his temporal happiness 
and his eternal salvation. "And if Christ be 
in you, the body is dead because of sin; but 
the spirit is life because of righteousness. But 
if the spirit of him that raised up Jesus from 
the dead dwell in you, he that raised up Christ 
from the dead shall also quicken your mortal 
bodies by his spirit that dwelleth in you," 
(Rom. 8: lo-ii.) "According to his mercy 
God saved us, by the washing of regeneration, 
and renewing of the Holy Ghost, which he 
shed on us abundantly, through Jesus Christ 
our Saviour; that being justified by his grace, 
we should be made heirs according to the hope 
of eternal life," (Tit. 3 : ^--j.) 
♦ 

LINDLEY MURRAY. 

In the early part of the present century a 
series of school readers and an English Gram- 
mar were in general use throughout the United 



States, wherever any interest was felt in com- 
mon school education. They were also much 
used' in England. During a period of about 
forty years these text-boeks were used more than 
any others. LindJey Murray was their author 
and compiler. Many of those who are now 
at and beyond the meridian of life were famil- 
iar with them in their school-days ; there were 
the English Reader, the Introduction, designed 
for younger pupils, and the sequel to the Eng- 
lish Reader. All of which were composed of 
choice extracts from the best British authors. 
The prose selections were from Addison, John- 
son, Hervey, Blair, Barbauld, Aiken, Percival, 
and others; and in poetry Milton, Young, 
Cowper, Thompson, Gray, Goldsmith and 
Pope were evidently favorites with the author. 
In gathering from the treasury of English liter- 
ature, he was singularly fortunate. This series 
of text-books has had its career; and now with 
few, if any, exceptions, they are out of print. 
Y^t they and their worthy author have a his- 
tory that is by no means devoid of interest to 
modern educators. 

The Grammar would now be regarded as 
old-fashioned, too prolix in details, and not 
sufficiently comprehensive for the youth of this 
fast age; yet it exhibits profound thought; all 
of its rules and principles come into direct use, 
every part of it is applicable, and all modern 
grammarians are more or less indebted to "Old 
Murray." It is true that there were authors 
in this science prior to him, and there have been 
many since, but none of their books have stood 
the test of time and criticism so long as his. 

Lindley Murray was a native of Pennsyl- 
vania, born at Swatara, in Lancaster, now Dau- 
phin county, in the year 1745. He represents 
his parents as " respectable characters, and in 
the middle station of life." They belonged 
to the Society of Friends (Quakers); and were 
"concerned to promote the religious welfare 
of their children. They often gave them sal- 
utary admonition, and trained them to attend 
the public worship of God. The Holy Scrip- 
tures were read in the family." And in the 
moral and religious training of the children 
they were very successful. In his sixth or 
seventh year Lindley was sent to Philadelphia 
that he "might have the advantage of a better 
school than the country afforded. Here, 
even at that tender age, he read with pleasure 
some passages in the Travels of Cyrus; and 
was agreeably exercised in the business of 
parsing sentences. Afterwards the family set- 
tled in New York city, where he was placed in 
a good school, at which he made the usual pro- 
gress of young learners. 

At an early age he was placed in the count- 
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ing-house of his father, who was desirous of 
training him to the mercantile profession. But 
this employment he did not relish for several 
reasons. About this period he had contracted 
a taste for reading, and a desire for a greater de- 
gree of literary improvement. His choice of 
a pursuit for life caused an unhappy disagree- 
ment with his father. The result of which il- 
lustrates the fact that the inclination and dispo- 
sition of a young person often indicates the bu- 
siness for which he is best adapted, and that 
parents need beware how they attempt to co- 
erce their promising sons into uncongenial em- 
ployments. He now derived great benefit from 
a private tutor, who was very attentive to him, 
gave him great encouragement to persevere, and 
stimulated his application by portraying the ad- 
vantages of science, and by commending his 
progress. Some excellent reading at this time 
enriched his mind with many valuable ideas, 
and a debating society enabled him to arrange 
them with systematic correctness, and express 
them fluently. He now learned how important 
it is for young persons to have a number of im- 
portant truths, and the arguments by which 
they are supported clearly settled in the mind. 
And he began to wish for a profession connect- 
ed with literary pursuits. The legal profession 
particularly attracted his attention. His choice 
of it met the decided opposition of his father, 
who feared the temptation to which it might 
expose him, and perhaps lead him to deviate 
from the religious principles and conduct of the 
denomination of which he was a member. 
After some time he tried a new mode of pro- 
ceeding. He made a written statement of his 
objections to mercantile business, and set forth 
all the arguments he could muster in defence 
of his inclination for a litera'ry profession. 
This written production was shown to his 
father, and to some of his friends, and amongst 
them to a gentleman of the law. He thereupon 
became his advocate, and soon afterwards re- 
ceived him as a student in his office. The 
Hon. John Jay, whose name figures largely as 
an American statesman at the time of the Revo- 
lution, was a fellow student. 

On the completion of his studies, he com- 
menced the practice of law in New York city. 
Here he had an extensive practice till the com- 
mencement of the Revolutionary War. Then 
occurred a general failure of business; this and 
a feeble state of health induced him to leave 
the city, and remove to the country. After 
some years of retirement, he become convinced 
that a change of climate would be beneficial. 
Whereupon he resolved to try a residence in 
England. Having secured a pleasant residence 
at Holdgate, near Yonk, he was so well pleased 



with it, that he there passed the remainder of 
his life. And there he produced his literary 
works which were extensively published and 
used on both sides of the Atlantic. At that 
place he died in the year 1826. Having there 
passed about forty years, very happily (not- 
withstanding bodily afflictions) engaged in lit- 
erary pursuits, and surrounded by many friends, 
among whom were some of the most eminent 
literary characters of the kingdom. 

The first of his publications was a book en- 
titled "The Power of Religion on the Mind." 
This was a collection of testimonies of great 
and good persons in favor of piety and Virtue. 
"The consolation which he had himself de- 
rived from the hopes and promises of the Gos- 
pel led him doubtless to the selection of these 
striking examples of the influence of religion, 
in retirement, in affliction, and at the approach 
of death; exhibiting its efficacy in retreat from 
the world, and under the most trying circum- 
stances of human existence. His desire that 
many persons should reap the benefit of this 
collection, induced him to have a large number 
of copies printed for gratuitous distribution.*' 

His next production was his English Gram- 
mar; then Exercises adapted to it. The 
Grammar was also published in an abridged 
form. The English Reader was offered to the 
public about the year 1800. Afterwards fol- 
lowed the Introduction to it, and a Sequel ; 
thus making a series of three progressive read- 
ers. He also published a French Reader, an 
Introduction to it, and an English Spelling 
book; and subsequently some religious works. 
In the compilation of his Readers, his object 
in all of the reading exercises, was the incul- 
cation of a taste for sound literature, high-toned 
morality, and such religious sentiments as would 
adore the Creator and contemplate a better 
state of existence beyond this life. It was ev- 
idently his wish that all who used his books 
should attain to this, as well as acquire a know- 
ledge of the English language. His division 
of "pieces" into Narrative, Didactic, Descrip- 
tive, Argumentative, Pathetic, and Promiscu- 
ous, together with some select sentences and 
paragraphs, dialogues and public speeches is 
certainly ingenious; and no author of modern 
times has produced abetter classification. Most 
of the selections are from authors who flourish- 
ed prior to his time, hence we may consider 
them antiquated in style. But they all have 
their merits as reading exercises, and as setting 
forth pure and devout sentiments, which good 
qualities will remain undiminished. 

Lindley Murray was not a professional teacher. 
He never was engaged in a school of any kind. 
He composed and published his school books 
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in consideration of his interest in the correct 
instruction of the young in science and litera- 
ture. His religious works, too, were publish- 
ed more from motives of genuine benevolence 
to mankind than any personal aggrandizement. 
In all of this he exhibited a disposition and a 
degree of self-denial that modern educators 
may well take into deep and earnest thought. 
He did not write for fame, nor any pecuniary 
emolument, nor did he ever wish to make in- 
vidious comparisons with other authors. His 
works have done much good, but they have had 
their day. Yet there is much about them and 
their worthy author that should command ven- 
eration from the teacher and the student of our 
dav. 



In the history of this excellent man we sec 
what rational entertainment may be derived 
from communion with science and literature. 
We see, too, how a man of wealth and leisure 
may do much good for his fellow-beings. Al- 
though possessed of an "ample competence for 
living, and suffering much bodily affliction, yet 
he was never idle. While the scientific educa- 
tion and correct training of youth was a subject 
of deep concern to him, he knew that it couldnot 
be rightly accomplished without the aid of 
piety and all the moral virtues. And in the 
promotion of these goodly designs no one has 
been more successful in a quiet and unostenta- 
tious way than Lindley Murray. 

G. D. HUNT. 



Selections from Exchanges. 



THE PULPIT AND THE SCHOOL. 

We are often in doubt which is the more 
important person in a parish, the preacher or 
the teacher ; or which of the two holds the 
more responsible position. Each is engaged in 
a truly great work ; one demanding a higher 
order of talent, an earnest love of his calling, 
and a conscientious fidelity; while the results 
of faithful effort are witnessed in minds en- 
lightened, and hearts purified and filled with 
gratitude to their earthly benefactors. 

The pastor who understands that his first 
duty to his people is to so instruct them from the 
pulpit that they can become teachers of others, 
and who has also the administrative ability to 
set them all at work, and employ their talents 
in prayer-meetings, Sunday-schools and mission 
enterprises, thus making them at once preach- 
ers and doers of the Word, and multiplying 
himself many fold ; such a man truly holds a 
commanding position, yielding blessed fruit for 
time and eternity. 

So too the teacher, to whom is committed 
the discipline of the minds of the young ; if 
he is intelligent and thorough in his instruction 
so as to cultivate real knowledge, and awaken 
in his pupils a mental activity, a habit of ob- 
servation and thinking for themselves ; if he in- 
spires them with confidence in his ability as an 
instructor and in his character, and thus wins 
their love, as well as their respect ; is also en- 
gaged in a work that may well awe him in view 
of its responsiblities, while it awakens in him a 
noble ambition to discharge its duties faithfully. 

But we have no wish to compare or contrast 
the pastor and the teacher; but rather to see 



how they may best assist each other. So far 
from being riva's, they should be helpers of one 
another. Far too long have they travelled each 
on his own road, and have acted too indepen- 
dently, as if called to work in quite difl^rent 
spheres. The fault, we fear, is sometimes with 
ministers themselves. They have shown too 
little interest in education, and consequently in 
those who have had charge of schools. There 
are few communities at the North which do 
not have a system of Common Schools, under 
the control of a Board of Education, a place in 
which would be willingly accorded to any min- 
ister who the people saw was interested in 
the prosperity of their schools. Such a posi- 
tion should not be declined by a minister, but 
cheerfully accepted, and its duties discharged 
to the best of his ability. In this way he 
would be at once brought into friendly relations 
with teachers, where he could show them that 
he appreciated their profession, and their re- 
sponsibilities. Then, by frequent visits to the 
school-room, by leading others, especially pa- 
rents, to respect the teachers of their children 
and value properly their services; by extend- 
ing to them, and having others also show them 
acts of courtesy and kindness, such as inviting 
them to their houses, introducing them into 
the social circle of the parish, every minister 
would not only secure the friendship of the 
teachers, but would take the readiest way of 
winning the hearts of parents and children. 

All this implies, of course, * that those in 
charge of the schools are worthy of such con- 
fidence. If not, they are unfit to to be teachers, 
and ought to be removed. Great care should 
be exercised in the choice of those to whom 
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wc entrust our children. If we rise early and 
toil late to provide for the support of their 
todies, are we not criminally negligent if we 
show but little concern for the culture of their 
minds ? 

It will be said that all this requires time, and 
that the hours of a minister are precious. Of 
course they are, but in what better way can he 
spend a portion of them ? A successful pastor 
must in some way secure the confidence and 
love of the little ones of his flock ; and how 
can he so readil)»gain these as by visiting them 
frequently in the school-room, speaking a few 
kind words of encouragement, and thus show- 
ing a constant interest in their welfare ? Such 
a minister will be recognized and loved by all 
the children, and through them will have access 
to parents' hearts. 

All this, too, is independent of the direct 
good done by th^se visits to the schools, which 
we believe will be greater than could be ac- 
complished by any other way in which a pastor 
can employ a few hours each week. Not only 
will he become personally known to the teach- 
ers, but he will be able to secure in most in- 
stances their hearty cooperation in the Sunday- 
school and prayy-meeting, and all the affairs 
of the church, teachers are generally among 
the most capable of exerting a good influence 
in society, and their position and influence 
ought not to be lost. That pastors do not use 
this means of good as much as they might, we 
think 'all will admit. Take almost any town 
or village of from one to five thousand inhabi- 
tants, containing both public and select schools, 
and with from one to four or five churches, 
and how many visits have these pastors paid to 
the schools during the year ? Some of the 
teachers may have been cheered by a brief visit 
or two, but others very likely have not seen 
the face of a minister in their school-rooms 
during a twelvemonth, nor had any more inter- 
est expressed in their work than if they were 
hewing blocks of granite instead of shaping 
immortal minds. If asked respecting the qual- 
ifications of the teachers, they are unable to 
answer, for they have never taken the pains to 
inform themselves. Perhaps they do not know 
them by sight or name, much less whether 
they are fit to be instructors of their children. 
If perchance they do once in a while cross the 
threshold of the school, it is by special invita- 
tion, and »n some public occasion, and then 
they remain only as long as propriety seems to 
require. Thus by no act or word do they 
show an interest in the cause of education, or 
that it is of the slighest consequence to them 
who is placed over the youth of the village in 
this forming period of their lives. 



We by no means imply that this negligence 
is universal, for we know of many who are 
zealous in this as in every other good work, 
and who regard it as their highest duty, to look 
very closely after the schools in their parishes. 
They are ready to give them time and labor, 
feelirg that nothing pays better ; that in no other 
method can they more certainly count on ex- 
cellent results. But after making all necessary 
exceptions, there are many pastors who do not 
seem to think that they have any responsibility 
in this matter, and who therefore allow it to 
engage neither their time or attention. To 
both teacher and pupils they remain almost 
total strangers, and thus their influence over 
them for good is simply nothing. By their 
neglect they impair greatly their influence in 
the community, and tend to keep apart that 
which should ever be conjoined — the intellec- 
tual and moral training of our youth. Let the 
teacher feel that he has the confidence of the 
good, and especially the support of the minis- 
ters of the place, and it will not be long before 
he wijl show by his increased usefulness the 
results of their generous appreciation. — M Y* 
Evangelist, 



EDUCATIONAL CRAMMING. 

A question of no inconsiderable importance 
as regards the future status of persons holding 
public offices in this country has been mooted 
pretty extensively during the last three years. 

It is affirmed that, following the example of 
France, Germany, and England, no one should 
be admitted into any governmenment office with- 
out having been examined as to competency of 
education by a board of learned superiors. In 
such parts of the European continent as have 
recognized the principle herein involved, pub- 
lic education, provided by the State, out of the 
public revenue, is generally, and in some places, 
(particularly in Germany) is compulsory. The 
result is that the examination there is chiefly 
comparative — to ascertain, not whether A, B 
C, and D are respectively qualified to fill such 
or such an office, but to learn whether, and 
how much, A is more fit for it than B, and so 
on. Ten years ago the competitive examina- 
tion of persons appointed to or candidates for 
government situations, was commenced in Eng- 
land. This, known as the middle- class com- 
petitive system, was founded on a decidedly 
good principle. It had been the custom for 
members of Parliament and others possessing 
interest with the heads of public departments 
to be allowed, every now and then, to nom- 
inate young men to certain vacancies in the 
public offices. There are very few such vacan- 
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cies, inasmuch as what wc know as " rotation 
in office " does not exist in England. A per- 
son once in office remains there all his life, if 
he desire it, on a rising salary, provided that 
his conduct is good, and at the end of thirty 
years' service may retire, if he please, on two- 
thirds of the highest income he has ever re- 
ceived. Towards this superannuation fund he 
contributes 5 per cent, per annum from the 
day he enters office. A clerk in any Govern- 
ment department (even in the Treasury itself, 
which is considered the most respectable,) 
must commence with a salary of $400 per an- 
num, or about one-third of the lowest salary 
paid in Washington. But, then, he is irre- 
movable, except for misconduct, and his salary 
is increased every year ; until, at last, having 
begun at the age of 1 8, when S400 per annum 
ought to maintain him respectably, with due 
regard to economy, he finds himself, at the age 
of 48, receiving a salary of from ten to twelve 
thousand dollars a year, and, should he then 
choose to resign, two-thirds of this large salary 
will be paid to him as a provision for the rest 
of his life. 

The local middle-class examinations in Eng- 
land, however good their principle, have not 
worked well. As has been shrewdly said, 
" The system has done much good — to the 
schoolmasters*' The pupils are trained with a 
special view to their passing the ordeal of the 
examination, and not, as formerly, to give 
them a general knowledge of the various branches 
in which they were instructed. The teachers 
had another purpose, also, — whenever one of 
their pupils passed the examination creditably, 
this success was accepted by his schoolmaster 
as a feather in his cap, was used as an adver- 
tisement, and was promptly mentioned in his 
prospectus. The result has been that boys are 
now rather crammed than educated in England. 
A competent critic on this subject has said : 
** Throughout the half year the boys are gorged 
with facts and figures, most of which they do 
not understand, and about which they have no 
time to think. They are choked with con- 
fused scraps of knowledge, and what they have 
imbibed in small quantities they are expected 
to pour out in one continuous stream in the 
Examination Room." 

In the Parlimentary papers certain reports 
from the Examiners exhibit the ludicrous side 
of the question. One of the questions was, 
"What is the meaning of the Defender of the 
*Faith,' in the title of Victoria, Queen of Eng- 
land?" A answered, "Henry VIII. received 
the title because he put off the yoke of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and of the Pope." 
B declared that Henry VIII. "received it 



from Martin Luther, who wrote a book on it." 
C replied: "George .III. gained for himself 
the title of Defender of the Faith ; and well 
he deserved it, for he had kept the faith most 
certainly as well, if not far better, than the 
preceding Sovereigns, and had not at all the 
least opposition displayed to it." In reply to 
a request to describe the character of Richard 
I., we find D affirming : " He came to the 
throne in 1189, and was killed in a shameful 
manner. Two men, Tournay and Maltravers, 
hurried him from place to place, shaving him 
in ditch-water in the fields, and, finding that 
he still lived, they took him to Berkeley Castle." 
(He evidently had confounded the second Ed- 
ward with the first Richard) ; E, mistaking 
him for Edward I., said, " He was stabbed 
with a poisoned arrow, and would have died 
of the wound, if his wife had not sucked the 
poison out of the wound." F thought that 
Richard " was rather a bad King, and was 
very fond of tea-parties, hunting and cock- 
fighting, and never did any good. He was 
called Coeur de Lion because he had very red 
hair." So the ignorance and blundering went 
on, and we learn from various responses, the 
following curious facts : That the repeal of the 
Corn Laws was brought on by Watt Tyler and 
Jack Cade in the time of Charles II. ; that 
Slavery was abolished by British law, by the 
Earl of Chatham, and also by Wilberforcc in 
1798, and also by Lord Palmerston ; that the 
Reform Bill was carried, in the reign of Henry 
VIII., by Cardinal Wolsey's exertions, and 
also in the reign of William IV. and Victoria, 
by Palmerston and Gladstone ; and that the 
first Reform Bill was passed chiefly by the ex- 
ertions of Lord William Russell (actually exe- 
cuted for high treason in 1683), who was 
Prime Minister of England in 1852. 

These, of course, were answers by very im- 
perfectly educated young men, of the average 
age of eighteen, and, no doubt, the papers of 
the successful competitors were infinitely bet- 
ter. But, in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New 
York, New England, or any other district 
where education is general, a lad of twelve or 
thirteen giving such answers upon questions 
relating to historical events and characters in 
his own country would be considered a disgrace 
to his school. We may go farther, and say 
that ninety-nine out of every hundred of our 
public-shool lads would have correctly answer- 
ed the not very difficult questions in English 
history, of which the young men above men 
tioned show an ignorance which would be 
amusing if it were not pitiable. The conclu- 
sion to be arrived at (partly from the fact diat 
the junior clerks in the various public depart- 
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ments in England admitted on competitive ex- 
amination arc decidedly inferior to those who 
entered on the former system) is that this cram- 
i»ing with facts and figures, this Gradgrind hot- 
house nursery, need not be introduced into this 
country. Ambassadors, consuls, secretaries 
and attaches of legation should have an ascer- 
tained knowledge of the foreign language in 
which their duties are to be performed, but 
beyond this the system is not necessary. The 
good, plain, sound education which the public 
school system of this country gives, is sufficient 
for the ordinary purposes of life. Of course 
it is to be expected that candidates for offices, 
small or large, shall read and write correctly, 
shall have a fair knowledge of arithmetic, his- 
tory, geography, and so on — but this is prcisely 
\7hat every American boy can obtain, free of 
cost, provided his parents will only send him 
to school. The English system is totally un- 
necessary here, especially as it has failed in its 
proper home. — Pbila. Press. 



LOCATION OF SCHOOL HOUSES. 

T^he location of a school-house must be, I 
suppose, near the centre of the district, where 
it can be most easily reached by the majority 
of the children. Convenience of access, per- 
haps, is first to be considered in determining its 
location; but that is not the only thing. Some 
regard should be had to the place — the site — 
as well as to its position. The question is not 
only where, but also what ? The place and its 
surroundings will educate as surely as the school- 
master ; and architecture and topography will 
be remembered longer than pedagogue, A 
square box, on a bare and bleak plain, is a sorry 
spot for ideas to shoot in. It makes bold and 
cheerless school days, it gives a very meagre 
and stingy culture to some of the best parts of 
a man, and robs subsequent years of the plea- 
sant memories of school days, which ought to 
gladden the whole life. 

I ask, then, in behalf of many who can not 
now speak for themselves, that, if possible, the 
new house be built in a grove, shady and cool 
in summer, and sheltered in winter. Let tall 
trees lift up their branches above the roof, 
stretching out their arms over the little folks as 
they play, and raining down a shower of hickory 
nuts in their proper time. It is well if the 
vrild grape vine, the bitter sweet with its yel- 
low berries, and the ivy, brilliant with its au- 
y tumnal carmine, shall theu'e teach the boys to 
climb. Some of these vines by tutoring enough, 
can be made into swings, and crooked trees 
xnake excellent settees, hanging chairs, and 
jumping-ofF places. And these are all neces- 



sary for respectable school days. So is a side- 
hill ; and sliding-places, and good old- fash ion 
snow-drifts for jumping down and into, for well- 
digging and honeycombing with Esquimaux 
huts. Cannot a spring be found near, or a 
little brook? For children love to see water 
bubbling out of the ground and watch its sparkle 
and ripple over sand and pebbles. 

These, and such like things, which many of 
us recall with the thoughts of our own school 
days, give beauty to a landscape, and make a fit 
place for the new building, which itself, with 
what is within and without, will do much in 
shaping the character of not a few. And I 
^laim that no child can be well educated with- 
out pleasant surroundings. Grammar and the 
rule of three can be taught on a sand heap, 
with not a green or delightsome thing in sight. 
But language and mathematics can not properly 
furnish the human soul. We need the living 
teacher, rigor in instruction, and a thorough 
drilling in the studies of the school-room. But 
the world without us also educates, and these 
material forms do much in our higher culture. 
The children who shall attend school will be 
be profited all through life by a pleasant and 
cheerful site for the school-house. When no 
good location is found, ready-made, how easy 
to make it so by taste and pains. Yet too many 
of our school buildings stand unsheltered, cheer- 
less, neglected and comfortless. They suggest 
only drudgery and sorrow. There is nothing 
there to draw little feet ; nothing lightsome and 
.attractive within ; nothing to make nooning or 
recess pleasant ; in fine, nothing cheerful to an- 
ticipate, experience, or remember. — Exchange, 



« WHAT MAKES THE DIFFERENCE ?" 

" What makes the difference ? You see 
yonder primary school-house. For years the 
school kept there was taught by a lady whom 
the children greatly loved. Every morning, 
when she was approaching the school-house, 
there was a grand rush of the little ones to get 
her first kiss, and seize her by the hand. It 
was delightful to me to witness these pleasant 
greetings. In' the course ot time, that teacher 
went away, and a new teacher came. And 
now the children never run to meet their 
teacher. They keep as far from her as they 
can. Pray, what is it that makes the difl«r- 
ence ?" Thus gravely discoursed a friend who 
loved children, and was interested in schools. 
We have been thinking of this question — 
"What makes the difference?" Why is it 
that this teacher is loved, while that one is 
hated? Is the difference a necessary, an inev- 
itable one ? Or is it, rather, one which can. 
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by voluntary effort, be diminished, if not 
wholly removed? 

No teacher, surely, will question the impor- 
tance of securing the good will of his pupils. 
Upon that depends, in a high degree, the good 
discipline and efficiency of the school. How 
can the desired affectionate regard be obtained? 
There is an old maxim which teachers especi- 
ally should never forget : **Like begets like.** 
Energy begets energy; inactivity begets inac- 
tivity ; sympathy produces sympathy ; coldness 
produces coldness; dislike generates dislike, and 
love is rewarded with love. The principle 
of the maxim is of universal application, sub- 
ject, of course, to such limitations or special 
qualifications as usually attach to a general 
statement of truth. 

Children, more than adults, are creatures of 
sympathy. How quickly they read the coun- 
• tenance of every stranger! Why does that in- 
fant shrink in alarm from one new face, and 
smile with delight at another? Why does that 
school spontaneously give forth its aff«cti'on to 
one teacher, and receive \yith coldness and 
dislike another ? In the latter case, the fault, 
or the misfortune, lies with the unwelcome 
teacher. The truth is, that, as a rile, children 
love those who deserve their love. 

The human face generally tells its own story. 
It is the expressive embodiment of habitual 
emotions. Every feeling of love, of sympathy, 
of usefulness, of. kindly regard, paints itself 
upon the countenance; and every feeling of ill- 
will, of petulance, of evil passion, makes its 
own impress. And thus it comes^to pass that 
every person's face becomes lovely or unlovely, 
attractive or repulsive, just in the degree in 
which good or bad emotions habitually pre- 
dominate. Whoever, then, would appear to 
possess those qualities which draw forth con- 
fidence and affection must patiently cultivate 
the better inclinations of the heart. Heartfelt 
kindness must become a habit ; a self-sacrificing 
spirit must become a habit ; and so must a sin- 
cere desire to seek out in the natures of children 
whatever of good they contain, and a genuine 
longing to promote their highest welfare. 

He who wishes to have children come to 
him must first go to them. Unkind words, 
severe looks, harsh treatment, never won a 
child's heart. A teacher must not expect to 
receive better than he gives. Frowns do not 
beget smiles. Clouds are a poor promise of 
sunshine. Every look, every tone, every action 
of the teacher has some influence upon the 
child's feelings. Observe those boys filing into 
the great school-room. How carqfully the 
t eachers watch them> to keep them in perfect 
order 1 One little fellow gets out of his proper 



place ; a smiling teacher lays her hand gently 
upon him, and says, '* Carefully, Charley P* 
Another walks somewhat astray ; whereupon 
another teacher violently jerks him' into place, 
and crossly says, *' Mind what you are about!" 
The incident may seem a trifling one, but it 
shows a vast difference in the spirit of the two 
teachers, — a difl^srence quite broad enough to 
account for the fact that one -^teacher is loved 
while the other is not. 

We have seen a school pass successively un- 
der the control of two teachers. There were 
the same children, having at all times the same 
natural capacities and susceptibilities. Under 
one, they were orderly, obedient, affectionate; 
under the other, they seemed to be everything 
that was annoying and hatefill. Who caused 
the change ? Pupils or teacher? One teacher 
felt and manifested by kindly looks and acts a 
real regard for her pupils ; she always greeted 
them cheerfully ; showed an interest in their 
sports ; sympathized with them in their little 
trials ; provided pleasant and useful employment 
for them when they were not occupied with 
recitation; devised numerous ways of making 
her instructions attractive as well as practical; 
labored for them with that enthusiasm which 
springs spontaneously from an earnest and lov- 
ing heart ; in fine, she seemed to live in her 
pupils, she made their joys and sorrows her 
own; taught them patiently and thoroughly; 
governed them kindly yet firmly ; and rejoiced 
in their success as in her own. 

The successor of this teacher was cheerless 
in her manners ; not that she intended to be 
unkind to her pu':ils, but she seemed to them 
unsympathizihg, unamiable. She struggled hard 
to maintain order in the school-room, but she 
depended chiefly on force and fear. She failed 
to cultivate the better feelings of her pupils. 
Force and fear are good things under some cir- 
cumstances, yet, of themselves, they never in- 
cite to high motives or kindly emotions. 

It is not strange that this teacher found her 
pupils disagreeable and that they regarded her 
in a similar way. Pursuing a course so differ- 
ent from her predecessor's, she obtained a 
widely difi^erent result. The difference be- 
tween the two states of the school was just as 
great as the difi^erence between the two- teach- 
ers, and the latter was the cause of the former. 

Granting all we have said to be true, some 
one may ask, " How can a teacher who sees 
that her pupils do not love her obtain their 
love?" To such a teacher we would say,f 
strive to feel a tender regard of your pupils; 
seek out and patiently cultivate their good qual- 
ities; dwell not too much on their bad ones; 
show them by your constant bearing that you 
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arc indeed their friend; preserve with a reso- 
lute determination a cheerful equanimity of 
temper; rule firmly, but pleasantly; as far as 
possible, dispel all clounds from the school- 
room by the sunshine of your kindnesss. Re- 
solve y day by day, that you w/V/establish and main- 
tain happy relations between yourself and your 
pupils, and in spite of many discouragements 
you will doubtless achieve success. 



WHAT CAN A MAN AFFORD? 

Some time since we urged the duty of buy- 
ing and reading good books. We said that 
whenever we should be elected Pope, we should 
require every married young man to set apart 
one-tenth of his income for the purchase of 
books, etc. This remark — of which the form 
was half jesting, but the substance good earn- 
est — has called forth several epistles. That is 
a good sign. When, as a boy, we went out a 
nutting, we always listened, after throwing a 
club, to hear if the chestnuts rattled. An ar- 
ticle on a practical subject is like a club thrown 
into a tree. 

We insert a part of a letter, premising that 
we do not judge the case presented therein. 
The man, for aught we know, may be pursuing 
the wisest course. But it may serve as a text 
for further remarks : 

<' I am myself in favor of all you say in that article, 
if a man can afford it; indeed, I have been after buying 
the new American Encyclopedia for at least three or four 
jean, but have not bought it up to the present time ; had 
the money several times, but always needed it fur some- 
thing else. I have some books new, which I find great 
delight in reading, and should add if possible ; but I al- 
ways needed the money for something else, having a 
family of four children. However, I do not want you to 
tell me to stay away from grog-shops and avoid tobacco, 
and invest such money in books. I have not spent a 
dollar in the bar-room this year." 

In bringing up a family there are thousands 
of persons who are so poor, at least in the early 
part of their career, that with the utmost in- 
dustry and frugality, they can barely supply the 
material wants of the household. Clothes, food 
and fuel, — without these a man dies. They are 
the primary wants. Sometimes, from peculiar 
and local reasons, men do not get beyond this 
conflict for mere existence. But, in America, 
at least, with ordinary industry and frugality, 
accompanied with the morals of temperance, 
this fight for subsistence lasts but a few years, at 
most, and by perhaps the majority of men is 
hardly entered upon. 
• The moment a man earns more than enough 
to secure physical existence, new questions 
arise. How much of earnings shall be saved 
for capital ? Upon what principle shall that 
which is expended upon the family be distri- 



buted to various wants? Shall clothes grow 
finer, and shall there be more of them ? Shall 
our children be brought up to the average style 
of dress prevailing in the village? Shall our 
table be a little more generously supplied? 
Shall coarser food give way to more luxurious 
diet? Shall the linen table-cloth become finer? 
the cutlery and dishes more expensive ? Shall 
the beds, and chairs, curtains, and the whole 
wardrobe ? 

All these may be steps of real progress. But 
whether they are or not, depends upon other 
considerations. All of this, so far, is only a 
larger provision for physical wants. If social 
intellectual, and moral needs have been provid- 
ed for with equal liberality, then the progress 
is real, salutary and sound. 

But what if a man cannot afford, in addition 
to these things, to take good newspapers — 
cannot afford to buy books — cannot afford to 
put his children to thoroughly good schools, 
because the charges arc too high ? Cannot 
afford to have a good seat in church — cannot 
afford to go to concerts, to lectures, and other 
means of improvement? 

All these interrogatories may be summed up 
in one question : Can a man afford to pamper 
his body and starve his mind ? Every man has 
four children in every child — a physical child, 
a social child, 2ln intellectual child, and a moral 
child. These four natures unite in forming 
each individual. The education of a child is to 
be carried up in these four lines. Now, no 
man can afford to starve three parts of his child, 
for the sake of overfeeding one part. Here is 
the common mistake. Parents do well by their 
children's bodies, but their intellectual, social 
and moral natures are subject to rigid economy. 
Is it not so? Let the facts be looked at. 

When men begin to prosper, do they spend 
in proportion half as much for the inward man- 
hood of their families as for the outward? Do 
they not often pay lavishly for a better house, 
better furnishings^ better food and clothes, but 
stingily for books, schools, newspapers, church 
privileges, and for refining and humanizing 
amusements ? ^ The other fact : When times 
are hard and men are embarrassed, and begin to 
curtail expenses, where does the knife fall first ? 
Children are withdrawn from school! The 
newspapers are given up ! No new books this 
year ! But appearances must be kept up, and 
so a new coat of paint on the house, new 
clothes, hats, bonnets and boots, proclaim that 
the physical must be cared for, whatever be- 
comes of the moral and intellectual elements of 
manhood. 

Of course, every man must determine for 
himself t)ie manner and relative distribution of 
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his income. But a few things may be set down 
to ponder. 

There are a great many things a young man 
cannot afford. 

He cannot afford to be a good animal and a 
poor man; to have strong bones and a weak 
conscience ; to feed his children's mouths and 
starve their souls; to grumble at school bills 
while settling large grog bills ; to chew tobacco, 
but refuse a good newspaper; to put a fine hat 
on a foolish head ; to hoard money, but to lay 
up no idea ; to own a horse that knows more 
than its rider. 

No man living can afford to be dissipated, or 
self-indulgent, or ignorant. Nobody can afford 
to be a fool. It will not pay. — H, W. Beecher. 



THE SUN'S DISTANCE. 

A somewhat important error in our measure- 
ment of the distance of the sun from the earth 
has recently been discovered. It is now proved 
that we have been accustomed to over-estimate 
the distance by four millions of miles, and that, 
instead of ninety-five millions, the real figure 
is ninety-one. How this came about, the fol- 
lowing observations arc an attempt to explain : 

This time last century the celebrated Cap- 
tain Cook (then Lieutenant) was on his way in 
H. M. S. Endeavour to Otaheite, to observe 
the transit of Venus, which took place in 1 769. 
The observations were made in due course, not 
only by Cook, but in Lapland, Hudson Bay, 
St. Joseph, and elsewhere ; and the result was 
a value of the sun's distance, which, after a cen- 
tury's existence, has just given way to a new one. 

For some years this new value has been 
dawning upon us, for, with our modern me- 
thods and appliances, the problem is now no 
longer dependent upon transits of Venus for 
its solution. Wheatstone and Foucault have 
enabled us to measure the velocity of light by 
a chamber experiment, and, as we know how 
long light is in reaching us from the Sun, the 
Sun's distance is, as we may say, found by the 
rule of three. It has been so found, and ap- 
pears to be less than was formerly thought. 

Again, elaborate investigations into the mo- 
tion of the Moon, and of Mars and Venus, 
have yielded evidence to Hansen and Le Ver- 
rier that the old distance was too great, and by 
assuming a smaller one they have brought the 
theoretical and observed motions into unison ; 
finally, observations on Mars have all gone in 
the same direction. In fact, all the modern 
work shows that the Sun's distance is about 
91,000,000 miles, whereas the value determin- 
ed in 1769 gave a distance of 95,000,000. 
Macmillan*s Magazine, 



INFLUENCE OF PAPERS ON CHIL- 
DREN. 

A school teacher who had enjoyed the bene- 
fit of a long practice of his profession, and 
watched closely the influence of newspapers 
upon the minds of a family of children, states 
as the result of his observation that, without 
exception, those scholars of both sexes and all 
ages who have access to newspapers at home, 
when compared with those who have not, arc : 

1 . Better readers, excellent in pronunciation, 
and consequently read more understandingly. 

2. They are better spellers, and define words 
with ease and accuracy. 

3. They obtain a partial knowledge of geog- 
raphy in almost half the time it requires othcn, 
as the newspapers have made them familiarwitk 
the location of important places and nations, 
their governments and doings. 

4. They are better grammarians, for having 
become so familiar with cw^ry variety of style 
in the newspapers, from conunon-place adver- 
tisements to the finished and classical oradon 
of the statesman, they more readily compre- 
hend the text, and conseqnently analyze its 
construction with alacrity. 

5. They write better compositions, using bet- 
ter language, containing more thoughts, still 
more clearly expressed. 

From these simple facts, three important 
conclusions may be reached: 

1. The responsibility of the press in sup- 
plying literature which is both healthful in tone 
and likewise intelligently expressed. 

2. The absolute necessity of personal super* 
vision of a child's reading by his parents. 

3. Having once got a good, able paper, no 
matter what the price, don't begrudge it a 
healthy support. 



A Point for Parents to Ponder. — ^"I 

would be glad to see more parents understand, 
that when they spend money judiciously to im- 
prove and adorn the house, and the ground 
around it, they are, in fact, paying their chil- 
dren a premium to stay at home as much as po^ 
sible to enjoy it; but, that when they spend 
money unnecessarily in fine clothing and jewelry 
for their children, they are paying them a pre- 
mium to spend their time away from home — that 
is, in those places where they can attract the 
most attention and make the most display." 



Think truly, and thy thoughts 
Will the world's ^mine feed ; 

Speak truly, and each word of thine 
Will be a fruitful seed j 

Live truly, and thy life will be 
A great and noble creed. 
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Handbook of the Stars- 

This popular course of Physics has been officially adopted by the State Board of Maryland and Minnesota, and is 
already u^cd in whole or in part in the cities of Baltimore, Pittsburg, Wheeling, Richmond, Savannah, Charleston, 
Mobile, New Orleans, Galveston, Memphis, Nashville, Louisville, St. Louis, Milwaukie, Bloomington, Detroit, 
Cincinnati, Columbus, Dayton, Cleveland, St. Joeeph, Wheeling, Buffalo, Rochester, Newark, Worcester, Taunton, 
Lowell, Bangor, Lawrence, Haverhill, Bath, Millford, Hartford, New London, New Bedford, Boston, Dover, Con- 
cord; Burlington, Dorchester, Manchester, Pittsfield, Chtlsea, Chicopee, Northampton, Cambridge, Newbruyport, etc. 

MAGILL'S FRENCH SERIES. 

A French Grammar, i vol. i zmo. 

A Key to the Exercises in the Author's French Grammar. 

An Introductory French Reader- By Edward H. Magiii. i vol. izmo. 

IN PREPARATION: 

Book of French Prose and Poetry, in i vol. 

THE NEW LATIN COURSE. 

comprising in one volume all the Latin Prose requiried for entering College, and the only editions of the Claincs 
with reference to the new Grammars, Harkness's and Allen's. 

Preparatory Latin Prose Book. Crown 8vo. pp. 900. 
A Handbook of Latin Poetry. Crown 8vo. 

Selections from Ovid and Virgil. A Shorter Handbook of Latin Poetry, with 
Notes and Grammatical References. By J. H, Hanson, A. M., and W. J, Rolfe, A. M., 
I vol. crown 8vo. 

This volume comprises all the Latin Poetry, Notes and References contained in the larger volume, with the ex- 
ception of Horace. 

Allen's Latin Grammar. Accepted at Harvard University. 

A New Elmementary Qerman G-rammar. By Gabriel Campbell, Professor in the State UnivCTsitj 
of Minnesota. 

A Practical and Complete German Grammar. By Adoiph Douai, Ph. D. lamo. 

D R A. "w I isr a . 

Bartholomew's Drawing-books. New Series. This series of books, when complete, will consiit 

of twelve numbers. Three of the Series are now ready. Each number will contain twelve plates, executed in the 
highest style of lithe graphic art, and twenty-four pages of drawing paper of a superior quality. Instruction accom- 
panies each book. In connection with many of these books, a Guide has been prepared for the use of teachers aod 
mote advanced pupils. 

Drawing-slates. A New Article. Bartholomew's Primary School Slate. With a 

scries of Progrssive Lcsi»ons in Writing and Drawing. 

Payson, Dunton & Scribner's National System of Penmanship. 

The most praccicil style and successful system ever published. Revised, newly engraved and improved. 
NEARLY ONE AND A HALF MILLION OF COPIES SOLD ANNUALLY. 

Sixty-two cities, uith an aggregate population of 2,400,000, use P, D. & S. exclusively j and but twenty- 
seven cities, with 758,000 inhabitants, use any rival scries, 

*^* The attention of teachers and all interested in education is respectfully called to the above list of importSAt 
tcxt-l'ooks. Circulars containing full description, with notices and testimonials from eminent teachers, will be fiir- 
nished on a{ plication. Address 

WOOLWORTH, AINSWORTH fie CO., U7 Washington St., Bostoa 
Or A. S. ICanson, Gtoneral Agent, 87 N. Third St., Philadelphi*. 



IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 



A VALUABLE CLASS-BOOK ADDED TO 

GRAY'S BO TANI CAL SERIES 

By ASA GRAY, M. D., Fisher Professor of "Natural Science in Harvard University. 



The Teacher, the Student, and the Botanist will hail with delight this neW and valu- 
&bl6 addition to a Series already without an equal, in comprehensiveness of scope, exact- 
ness and clearness of description, accurate and scientific analysis of Plants, and beauty of illus- 
trations. 

Gray's School and Field Book of Botany.— 7^^// issued. Cloth. 622 pages. 

Price, $2.50. * • 

This work consists of the "FIELD, FOREST AND GARDEN BOTANY," and the "LESSONS IN BOT- 
ANY," bound together in one Complete V0luilie> forming a most popular and comprehensive SCECOOIi 
BOTANY. This will be the most generally used class-book of the whole Series, being adapted to beginners and 
advanced classes, to Agricultural Colleges and Schools, as well as to all other grades in which the science is taught. 

The book is intended to furnish BoUnical Classes and beginners with an easier introduction to the Plants of this 
country than is the MftHUSl, and a much more comprehensive work, since it comprises the common Herbs, Shrubs 
and Trees of the Southern as well as the Northern or Middle States, including the commonly cultivated, as well «s 
the native species in fields, gardens, pleasure grounds, or house culture, and even the conservatory plants ordinarily 
met with. 

This work supplies a great desideratum to the Botanist and Botanical Teacher, there being no similar class-book 
published in this country. 

Gray's Field, Forest, and Garden Botany.— is an easy introduction to a know- 
ledge of all the common Plants of the United States, (east of the Mississippi,) both wild and cultivated. It is 
designed to be a companion of the "Lessons in Botany. 386 pages. Price, $2.00 

Gray's How Plants Grow.— Small 4to. 230 pages. Price, $1.20. 
Gray's Lessons in Botany.— Svo. 236 pages. Price, $1.40. 

Gray's Lessons and Manual. — In one volume, with 20 plates, illustrating the Sedges, 
Grasses, Ferns, etc. Cloth. Price, $3.00. 

Gray's Structural and Systematic Botany.— Price, $3.00. 

Flora of the Southern United States. — By A. w. Chapman, M. D. One vol, 

620 Pages. Price, $3.50. 

AJLBO, JUST I>XJBLI8H:ED: 

Webster's Counting House and Family Dictionary.— New Edition, with 

important additioris, improvements, and appropriate illustrations. The Banker, the Merchant, and Business Men 
generally, will find this a valuable book of reference. The Commercial Tables, especially those pertaining to the 
Money, Weights and Measures of the principal commercial countries of the world, and their comparative values 
at the present time, will supply a want not filled by any similar work. In sheep. 620 pages. Imperial i2mo. 
Price, $3.00. 

Townsend'S Civil Government. — Designed as a full and complete class-book on this 
subject." In doth. i2mo. 342 pages. Price, $1.50. 

Townsend'S Analysis of the Constitution of the United States.— A 

CHART of 52 pages on one roller; a plain and comprehensive Exposition of the Constitution. Every School 
should be provided with'a copy. Price, $6.00. 

JK^ Single copies sent by mail on receipt of piice annexed, 
•^Correspondence and Orders will receive prompt attention. 
Address the Publishers, 

Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & Co., 

47 AND 49 GREENE STREET, NEW YORK. 



THE LITTLE CHIEF. 

» < — 

One of the Handsomest, Cheapest and Best Papers for Children 

Published in the Country. 

PRICE ONLY SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS A YEAH. 

Tho liittlO Chief is a new monthly, visitor to the schooUroom and home circle, and suggests the idea that 
the West is rapidly equalling the Bast in all the excellencies of the typographical art. It is ably conducted, well il- 
lustrated, and must prove interesting to the young. — Pittsburg Christian Ad'vocate. 

Most Liberal Premiums to Agents. Specimen Copies, with Circulars containing full particulars, sent on recdpt of 

Ten Cents. Address A. C. SHOBTBIDGE, Indianapolis, Ind. 

T. H. MCALLISTER'S 
Conipound Household M^icroscope, 

WITH ALL THE. RECENT IMPROVEMENTS, 

Magnifying 400, 1,600, 2,500 and 10,000 times the Area. An absolute necessity to every in- 
telligent teacher desirous of investigating the minutest beauties of animal and vegetable life. , 
Price — with 48 Interesting Objects of Natural History, $10; — without the Objects, $5. 
Also, First-class Achromatic Microscopes, from $25.00 to $500.00. 
Illustrated Price List forwarded on application. 

T. a McAllister, optician, 49 Nassan street, N. Y. 

THE LANCASTER MERIT CHECKST 

» ^ — 

A simple and tffecti'ot means of securing greater promptness and regularity of attendance^ improving the discipline ^f 
the scAool, inciting pupils to greater effort, and insuring more satisfactory progress in study. No Class- Rolls — tAis takiug 
tbeir place, saving that time, and securing even better results. 

Each set contains Eighty 5-Merit Checks, with a proportionate number of 4*8, 3*s, 2*8 and i*s. The Mottoes 
upon them are (5) "Speak the Truth," (4) "Do Right," (3) "Liars are Cowards," and (2) "The Golden Rule- 
Printed on the very best Railroad Check Board, they are substantial Cards that sUnd the test of daily use. Papili 
like them, as they insure to each such a record as his daily work merits. They also induce habits of work, aod 
as a daily incentive to effort are valuable. From the record thus kept an exact weekly, monthly or annua! ave- 
rage may readily be ascertained. The monthly percentage should in all cases be reported to the school, with such 
comments upon the standing of individual pupils as the teacher may think will do good. It would be well if this 
were done weekly, as negligent pupils knowing the Evening Merit Roll to be a permanent record of their laziness, 
may thus be stimulated to work in order to secure more honorable standing at the close of the week succeeding. 

These MERIT CHECKS are distributed (No. " 5 " to each pupil) at the opening of school in the morning. They 
are collected in the evening, after the Merit Roll has been called. During the day No. 5 is exchanged for "4," should 
the pupil fail in any lesson, ** 4 " for " 3 " on a second failure, and so on. These lessons may be " made up " aiter 
school, and the lost Merits restored before the entry for the day's work goes upon the Evening Merit Roll. For late- 
ness the pupil loses one Merit, which cannot be restored. For absence, tnoo Merits for each half day, which may be 
restored on preparing the lessons recited during said absence. For disorderly conduct, Merits are forfeited at the dis- 
cretion of the Teacher, ^f The name of the pupil should be written on the back of bis full (^-Merit) check. Or 
a number corretponding to the name of the pupil on the roll, may be written on the hack of the check. Either metbcd 
will insure to each at the morning distribution, his or her proper check, and make the oivner responsible for its good condi- 
tion. Do not neglect this. 

Price, $1.25. Sent, post paid, to any address on receipt of $1.35. Specimen nnmbers of these Checks will here- 
after be enclosed with sets of School Mottoes mailed to teachers. Address 



TESTI3iwfl:03Sri.A^I-.S. 

From Iowa School Journal: '* The mottoes an* fxwllent, and would bo ornamental and useful in every sohool-nxxn. 
A Ht't consists of twelve hea\'y tinted cardK, print<'d on both sides." 

From Maxtarhwtettn Teacher : " These mottoes are printed in largo tvpe, upon variously colored school cards. They 
are all g<x>d, and we have no doubt their silent influence is felt in the school-room." 

From Maryland Ed. Journal: "Much good may be aecompHshod and lasting impressions "made by haiiging good 
mottot'S upon the walls of the school-room. We know of none better or cheaper than Thk Laxcastkr aioTTOKS.'' 

From Ohio Ed. Monthly: "They are uix)n heavy 4-ply card-board, printed upon both sides, and can be read with 
ease across a large school-room." 

My pupils are delighted with the mottoes. lYon will find enclosed amount for additional set, which plca«e forward 
by return mail.— /Vow Mr. C. C. DunneU, Principal Union School, Mercer county^ 

An experienced Agent says : "These Cards sell the m-selves. You have put the price too low. Last Fall I conld 
have put them into the schools of nearly every district visite<l at stl.fiO per set. They are worth the money." 

A Teacher writes: My boys and girls have contributed their dollar towards tlie purchase of these Mottoes for our 
school-room, and they are eagerly awaiting them. Please send iramediatoly." * ♦ # Another says :" My papils 
are delighted with the Mottoes. Enclosed find amount for additional s<*tH." 

Sfntfree, to any addressj on rrc^ipt of One Dollar. Tht-y will hrreafUr bf mailed in d/oulle envelopes $0 as to secure (hm 
still more effectually froia, rouyh usaffe in passing through the mails. Address J, 2*» McOASK£T, LancatUr, Ta, 
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THO. H. BVRKOVfESy Editor and Pul^iisben 



Associate^ J. P. McCASKEY. 



"WANTED — A young man to engage in the agency 
business. Moderate salary the first year, and expenses 
paid. One who has had some little experience preferred. 
Address J. A. Bancroft & Co., 512 Arch street, Phila- 
delphia. 

JOURNAL OFFICE. 

The business affairs of the Journal will con- 
tinue to be attended to at the usual place, in 
Lancaster, by Mr. Isaac B. Burrowes, son of 
the editor, and Mr. J. P. McCaskey, Associate 
Editor. Receipts given or other business acts 
done by either will be recognized by us. A 
constant communication will be kept up with 
both, in addition to an occasional visit to the 
headquarters of the Journal; and thus, it is 
hoped, that no loss will happen to subscribers 
and readers. 



Our time, during the past month, has been 
so much occupied in change of residence, that 
little leisure was left to write for the Journal, 
The usual variety, however, will be found in 
other departments ; but hereafter our own part 
will be better filled. 



The season of County Institutes being now 
pretty well over, and with them the reception 
of large lists of subscribers (to our regret) for a 
time ceasing, — we shall discontinue the pub- 
lishing of favors "from our friends." We 
shall soon, probably, look over the whole of 
this matter, and give a comparative statement 
of the support received from the Journal m 
the several countTes. In the meantime, many 
thanks are due and presented to the friends — 
County Superintendents and others — who have 
of late so effectually and generously befriended 
the Journal. 

CHASE'S SCHOOL FURNITURE. 

The manufacture of improved school furni- 
ture has become a business of no small import- 
ance in all our large cities. One of the lead- 
ing establishments of this class is the Buffalo 



School Furniture Works of Messrs. Chase & 
Son, the fine illustrated catalogue of which firm 
lies before us, and whose advertisement knay be 
found elsewhere in this number. This firm 
has recently supplied their furniture to a num- 
ber of schools in various parts of our State, 
among them the towns of Troy, Lock Haven, 
Pittston, Hyde Park, and others. 
* 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

Approaching the close of a life given up 
without seeking it, to the cause of general ed- 
ucation in Pennsylvania, we find ourselves, here, 
in a new position, and one not only full of sug- 
gestiveness as to the future, but of cause to 
look back on the past in a new light. For 
years the consciousness has been growing that 
a power beyond self-will was guidiiig our edu- 
cational career. 

Thrown, in early manhood and by the course 
of ordinary politics, into a State executive 
office, the moulding of the great common 
school system of the State was found to be 
an incident to the duties of that office, though 
up to the moment of its assumption the exist- 
ence of a commoi) school law of the State was 
scarcely known ; certainly its details were quite 
unknown, for, till that time, the act itself had not 
been read. The duty, however, was met and 
discharged to the best of a slender ability, and 
with such light and knowledge as could be ob- 
tained, more from thought and experimental 
trial than from books or the study of other Na- 
tional or State systems. 

Relieved, at the end of three years, of this 
task, but still willing to aid the cause of educa- 
tion by local effort at the place of subsequent 
residence, the establishment and editing of the 
Pennsylvania School Journalvf^s, by the request 
of a public county meeting, thrown upon us, 
and accepted with as little of desire for the un- 
dertaking as of due thought of the responsi- 
bility and life-work thereby assumed. From a 
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mere county pamphlet of sixteen pages^ ex- 
pected only to make its appearance monthly for 
a few years, the journal soon became doubled 
in size, took the position of the State Educa- 
tional Periodical, and is now in its 17th yearly 
volume. 

In the still sure but slow growth of the com- 
mon school system, it early became plain that 
its true foundation was not to be sought in any 
mere acts of Legislation, however wise and 
liberal, nor yet in costly and well furnished 
school-houses, or in books and apparatus, but 
in Trained Teachers. Amongst others who had 
founded or administered the system, our own 
thoughts very soon took this direction, and 
found vent in several official and editorial and 
spoken suggestions, but with little immediate 
result. About twenty years from the establish- 
ment of the common school, however, a call 
was made by the officer then at the head of the 
system, for the drafting of an act to organize 
Normal Schools ; and the Normal School Law 
of 1857 is the consequence of this additional 
instance of an overruling agency. 

A short time afterwards, — again called to the 
head-ship of the school system, — three years of 
' matured life were given to its administration, 
with hope of large progress towards its per- 
fection, but, owing to the disturbance of the 
war of the Rebellion, with little of result, ex- 
cept the opportunity thereby afforded for se- 
curing some degree of State aid to the Normal 
Schools. The pleasure was also enjoyed of 
seeing their number increased, though slowly, 
and the plan itself proved to be right and 
efficient by the able Principal then at the head 
of the first school that had accepted the law. 

Amongst its other afflictions, the great rebel- 
lion had covered the land with widows and 
orphans ; and this noble State, — never behind 
in any good work, though sadly deficient, if it 
be a defect, in boasting of her own good deeds, — 
decided to provide homes and schools for the 
latter. Again called, without seeking it, — this 
work was undertaken, and the institutions now, 
it is believed, affording comfortable homes, use- 
ful employment and sound instruction to thou- 
sands of Soldiers Orphans, were established. 

In all these instances of involuntary action, 
if not providential guidance, covering fully 
thirty-three years of life, — the reader may ob- 
serve two things: First, that the organization 
of systems and institutions more than practice in 
methods of instruction or actual teaching, has 
been the writer's work ; and secondly, that gradu- 
ally a point has been given to the lesson, — if it 
may be so called, — by the union of intellectual 
instruction with avocational training in the Nor- 
mal schools, and, in the Orphan schools, by ac- 



companying intellectual culture with manual 
labor suitable to the age of the pupil. 

Hence and finally, when called — again with- 
out seeking it — to the charge of this great institu- 
tion in which the attempt has been and still is, to 
conjoin higher intellectual and moral culture to 
thorough and continued instruction and employ- 
ment in Agriculture, the Mechanic arts and 
the more practical employments exclusive of 
what are called the Learned Professions, — the 
duty could not be declined, seeing the life 
preparation which seemed evidently to have 
led thereto. 

Here, then, for the present, our anchor is 
cast ; and that after what often appeared to be 
a mere drifting course, but which, let it be 
hoped, may prove to have been a wisely or- 
dered voyage of trial and adaptation for a last 
and crowning labor. As such it is accepted : 
The task being understood to be that of so 
uniting, in due order and proportions, manoal, 
intellectual and moral training, as to send forth 
into and for the work of life, good, learned, 
industrious and usefiil men ; and also thereby 
to prove that respectability, as it is called, is 
not owing to calling, but to culture. 

In the course of this attempt — which shall 
succeed if honest efforts can give it success, — 
both disappointments and triumphs over ob- 
stacles are to be expected ; the one only to be 
regarded as the measure of the exertion de- 
manded to secure the other. Some plans will 
fail; others* will thereby be required. Char- 
acter will have to be carefully studied and idio- 
syncrasies allowed for; evil habits overcome, 
and good ones implanted ; prejudices must be 
eradicated, — not imperfectly, so as to leave the 
old rootlets to sprout forth afresh, or rudely so 
as to destroy hope of a better growth, but 
gently and thoroughly. The better humin 
nature is also to be fallowed — not in idleness 
and weeds, but by often stirring and thereby let- 
ting in the sunshine of God's nature and the light 
of his love. And, finally, the dignity and value of 
knowledge are to be made as apparent in the 
right process of planting a tree or housing a 
crop, as in the correct translation of a Latin sen- 
tence or the true solution of a problem in ge- 
ometry. 

Any undertaking of this kind will have its 
eventful progress — its history, whether unwrit- 
ten or written. And it has occurred to us thit 
the faithful record of it, — not too much cum- 
bered with detail, nor yet a mere statement of 
results, but full in the statement of necessary 
facts to show the development of principles,— 
may be interesting as well as useful. A page 
or two of the Journal shall, therefore, be de- 
voted to this purpose, monthly, that the read- 
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cr may be kept informed of our doings, out 
here in the mounuins, in this unbroken lield of 
new teaching. 

Xo give some idea of the scene of this at- 
tempty it may be added that this College is sit- 
uated in Centre county, about twelve miles 
southwest of Bellefonte, within three miles of 
the bluflF western end of Nittany Mountain, 
and about midway, from north to south, from 
the mountains that bound in Penn's Valley, 
here doubled in width to about eight miles. 
The distant prospect is grand and diversified, 
and the home view rendered pleasing by a wide 
scope of rich land studded with fine farms. 
The College farm of four hundred acres, though 
of fertile soil, is not in a very high state of cul- 
tivation ; but it is susceptible of easy improve- 
ment and of much productiveness. 

The Building itself is a substantial structure 
of limestone, some two hundred and thirty feet 
long by eighty wide, and five stories in height, 
exclusive of the basement ; having ample ac- 
commodations for four hundred students, sev- 
eral Professors, and most of the necessary em- 
ployees. In its plan and erection the im- 
possible attempt was not made to unite the 
beauties of Grecian architecture with the uses 
of modern civilization. Hence it does not pre- 
sent any incongruous combination of pillars and 
massive porches with those numerous small 
square windows and doors, indispensable to a 
school building. Yet, obviously adapted as it 
is to the purpose of its founders, it is beautiful 
in its plainness, — being symmetrical, solid and 
commanding. The reader will have some idea 
of its size and appearance when told that the 
College has over four hundred outside windows 
and doors. 

But leaving this short attempt at mere descrip- 
tion, — the writer fully appreciates the magnitude 
of the task involved in the effort to guide, in 
the paths of knowledge and in the acquisition 
of good habits, the concourse of youth with 
which the plain wants of the age must soon fill 
the institution, if it be rightly managed. 

TEACHERS' ECONOMICS. 

DIRT. 

Clodhopper : It*8 dirt, sir ! Nasty dirt, I say. 

Philosopher : Dirt ! you ignoramus. There is no such 
thing as dirt. What you call dirt is but matter out of 
place. 

Last month's paper on Weeds in the Garden 
naturally leads to dirt in the school-room, — a 
form of inert matter quite as much misnamed 
when thus called as are the volunteer, but — as 
we have seen, — not useless, plants out of place 
amongst the regular garden crops. It is true, 
that in some school-rooms (not to speak of 



dwelling-houses) the matter out of place and 
the matter in place are often so equal in pro- 
portion, and the one so covered with the other, 
that it is somewhat difficult to distinguish be- 
tween them. But this does not affect the ques- 
tion, whether, in a well ordered school or 
house, there is really any such thing, philosophi- 
cally and economically considered, as dirt. It 
only proves that where there should be the strict- 
est order and cleanliness, things may be so kept 
that everything is, in the common acceptation, 
dirt, dirty, dirtiness. We once heard of a 
housewife so particular about all her handlings, 
even in the smallest and most unimportant mat- 
ters, that her neighbors said she was "nasty 
nice;" meaning thereby that her house was al- 
ways in confusion, owing to the fact that it was 
always in the process, but never in the com- 
pleteness of cleanness and order. So, on the 
other hand, there may be a condition of the 
school-room, otherwise well provided with fur- 
niture, apparatus, and all other conveniences, 
which is the very dirtiness of dirt. If dirt is 
but matter out of place, — as our friend the 
Philosopher has it, — then all there is is dirt, 
for nothing is in its proper place, and all, there- 
fore, is dirt ; and dirt being in every place — ^all 
again is dirt. The seats and desks are all awry ; 
books are lying on the floor ; maps and charts 
are hanging by one corner ; tobacco quids and 
segar stumps, instead of being crammed down 
the throats of the filthy mouths whence they 
proceeded, are scattered over the floor; coal 
cinders and ashes arc contending for mastery 
with the coat of undisturbed dust and paper 
scraps on the floor, and ceiling and floor are 
vying with each other in griminess, — the cob- 
webs and fly-made maps of the one being a fair 
offset against the iilth of the other. In such a 
place, touch a book, or slate, or a map, and 
you will soon find out what is the matter — out 
of place. 

Yet duly considered and disposed of, there 
is not a particle of dirt — useless matter — in all 
this filthy confusion. For every portion of its 
disgusting elements there is a place and a use ; 
and in the application of each portion to its 
proper use there is a lesson and a benefit. 

A scrap-basket will contain all the pieces of 
waste paper, for which, at the end of the term, 
the rag and waste-paper man will give a few 
cents, by which a book may be added to the 
Library, and a good habit to the character. Or, 
if no better use can be made of it, these paper 
scraps will serve, if kept in one place, to kindle 
the fire with. 

The ordinary sweepingsof the floor, if strewn 
on the grass-plat, which should be attached to 
every school, will increase its growth and green- 
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ness, or, if collected and mixed with leaves 
and other vegetable matter, in a corner of the 
play-ground, will form a fine manure for the 
same purpose. 

The coal, cinders and ashes, placed on the 
crossing of the public road near the school- 
house, will make a clean passage way in bad 
weather ; or, laid down in a proper line from 
the gate to the school-house door, will afford a 
dry and firm path at all seasons, beside exclud- 
ing the grass, which is so unpleasant at rainy 
seasons. 

White-wash on the walls and ceiling will, it 
is true, obliterate the Hy-maps ; but then it will 
render the room more healthful and cheering, 
which will probably be quite an equivalent for 
the loss. 

What to do with the. segar stumps and tobacco 
quids, we are really at a loss to decide. We never 
knew good to come of this nastiness but once; 
and the anecdote may close this hasty paper : 
A college student, given to chewing, went one 
Saturday evening to visit a family a few miles 
from the institution with which he was con- 
nected. The master of the house was an open 
enemy to the use of tobacco in every form, and 
the student was therefore unwilling to let his 
habits be known ; but before entering the house 
he forgot to- throw away his quid — which 
probably was a fresh one, and of the right 
sort. So he soon found himself not only in 
the parlor where other guests besides the young 
ladies of the family were present, but " in a 
bad fix " — with his quid in one cheek and a fast- 
growing quantity of juice in the other. Of 



course, there were no spittoons provided by a 
host so hostile to the weed ; and even if there 
had been, there was no opportunity of dis- 
gorging unseen. Here was a predicament. Oat 
must come the mouthfiil, or down it must go! 
So down it went ; and in a few minutes a sicker 
young man had not been seen in those parts for 
a long time than our student. All was confa- 
sion, a physician was sent for, and the patient 
put to bed ; but before the doctor arrived nature 
had relieved herself, except of the nausea and 
weakness, and the professional man had nothing 
to do but order rest and light diet for a few 
days. The end was, that during those few 
days, in the pleasant quarters thus occupied, 
rendered still more pleasant by kind female 
nursing — an attachment was formed that led to 
marriage with the host's daughter. 

This is the single instance of gooH fi-om 
the use of tobacco we have ever heard of. No 
doubt, however, this rare result was the effea 
of the thing being put to its proper use by 
being sent down the throat of the user, instead 
of on the floor for decent people to walk amongst 

Of all places in the world, matter out of 
place, whether you call it dirt or only disorder, 
should be banished from the school-room. 
First, it gets upon the floor ; then it mounts 
to the seats and desks ; next it makes its mark 
upon the apparel ; soon it soils the hands and 
face ; and finally it sets its black and life-long 
stain upon the character. And all this just be- 
cause the Teacher had not *' a place for every- 
thing." Truly, in small things as well as great, 
" Order is Heaven's first law." 



Book Notices. 



Gray*8 School and Field- Book op Botany, consist' 
ing of ^^ First Lessons in Botany^* " and Field^ Forest and 
Garden Botany" By Asa Gray^ Fisher Professor of 
Natural History in Harvard University, ff^itb a 
copious Glossary and Index, %vo, 622 Pp. in both parts. 
New York. 1868. Ivison, Pkinney, Blakeman & Co. 
Dr. Gray, being first in rank in Botany in the United 
States, if not in the world, — it was a good thought to put 
into one volume his '* First Lessons and his *< Field, Forest 
and Garden Botany j** the whole thus forming a com- 
prehensive school text-book in the science, as well as 
the best manual for private students. The Glos- 
sary and Index render the volume accessible and useful 
even to persons not well versed in this delightful science, 
and the plates in the first part of the volume serve to 
llustrate and make easy of recognition the different parts 
of the plant. b. 

Hand-Book op Chemistry. By W. J. Rolfe and J. 

A. Gilletf Teachers in the Cambridge High School^ 

Mass. Boston : Woohoorth^ Ainnuorth & Co. 

_ This little work, one of a series of elementary text-books 

■*^ '•»- Natural Sciences, is well calculated to attract and 



and interest younger pupils to whom a mere compendium 
of facts is often repulsive. The aim of the book is to 
give a general knowledge of the principles of chemistry, 
and their application in daily life. While it lays no 
claim to a strictly scientific arrangement of matter, it is 
a vast improvement upon the majority of those attempt! 
to popularize and simplify science, whose entire want of 
system makes them almost worthless as text-books. To 
teachers not professing an extended knowledge of chem- 
istry, the " Questions for Review " and " Notes on Ex- 
periments ** in the appendix, will be of great assisunce. 
We question whether the purpose of the work would 
not have been better served by adhering to the old system 
of notation, since it is more easily acquired, and serves as 
a basis from which any new system, especially the one 
adopted, is readily learnt. The old has not yet become 
so obsolete as to be entirely discarded, a fact which the 
authors admit in attaching the old names, in parentheses, 
to ^those of the new. Nor is any explanation given of 
these old names, although they are the ones most com- 
monly used by the druggist and manufacturer. The ex- 
clusive employment of molecular formulae is open to some- 
what similar objections. The chapter on Chemicsl 
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Philosophy, which may almost be regarded as superfluous 
in t work so elementary, is properly separated from the 
body of the text, and placed in the appendix. With 
these exceptions the book is dear, concise and simple, 
and suited to the capacity ot the higher classes in our com- 
mon schools. 

A Nzw Elzmentart Course in the German Lan- 
guage. For the use of ScAoolt. By Gabriel Camp- 

htll^>M, A,^ Professor in State University of Minnesota. 

Third edition^ revised. Pp. i^^ izmo. New Tori : 

A, &. Barnes & Cb. 1868. 

We have long been of the opinion that though the 
]»-onunclation of a foreign language is best taught by a na- 
tive, yet that school books for its acquisition shguld be 
prepared by our own countrymen, who are well versed in 
the language. They know and can provide better for our 
wants than any foreigner. In this little, work we have 
a proof of the truth of this principle. It meets our wants 
by first pointing out and turning attention to the difler- 
ences between the English and German words of the same 
meaning, and of greater or less resemblance in form, — 
the class, as every one knows, being very numerous ; and 
then it proceeds from the alike and the known to the 
different and the unknown. For the adult, and even 
for the youthful student of sufTicient years to see and rea- 
lize the value of this philosophical method of acquisition, 
no better book can be adopted. We therefore look for a 
large demand for it. The readings and analyses, in Part 
III, are very satis^ctory, full and instructive; and the 
vocabularies — German and English, and English and Ger- 
man — at the close, are of great help in saving consunt 
reference to a large dictionary. b. 

Leigh's & McGuffey's New Eclectic Primer. In 

Pronouncing Orthography. By Edwin Leigh. i%mo. 

Pp. 64. Cincinnati', ff^iison, Hinkle & Co. 
Leigh*s & McGurKEv's New Primary Reader. For 

Pronouncing Orthography. izmo. Pp. 144. Same 

Author and Publishers. 

The plan and object of both these books is but a mod- 
ification of the phonetic method of spelling; — another 
and, we are glad to see, a very small investment in the 
enterprise to remodel the orthography of the language. 
Like the rest, it will fail ; and therefore it is well that 
the cost of the experiment to the publishers is not great. 
Even as an aid to teachers of reading, either by the letter 
or the word method, these books will be of little if any 
help. Few will use them. • b. 

The Phonic Reader. For Common Schools, Numher 

One. Prepared on the Objective Plan. By A. Knell 

& J. H. Jones. i%mo. Pp.112 Cincinnati: fFil- 

son^ Hinkle & Co. 

This is better than the Eclectic Phonetic Primer. In 
fact it is a very able little book of its kind. If the word- 
method be not the right method to teach reading, we know 
of no better. Many think it to be so, and will be pleased 
with this Reader. For ourselves we are not quite decided 
on this point. Several very successful experiments to 
make good readers by the word method, exclusively, have 
been met ; but the difficulty in our mind is as to correct 
orthography in writing the language. This test of the 
method has not come within our own experience, so as to 
enable us ta decide the point ; but if equally successful 
here as in the mere recognizing of the words, and naming 
them by their forms, we can see no objections to the use 
of this method. It is true, its use will impose more 
thought and labor on the teacher ; but this, far from being 
an objection, will be, in our mind, a very strong argu- 
ment in its ^vor ; for anything to make teachers think 
and be alive in their instruction of the little ones will 
be an improvement. b. 



Beecher*s Sermons.* Sermons by Henry fVard Beecher^ 
Plymouth Churchy Brooklyn. Selected from Published and 
Unpublished Discourses^ and Revised by their Author, 
Complete in Two f^olumes, ^vo. Pp. : Fol. 1, 484. Vol. 
2, 486. With Steel Portrait by Halpin. Clothy$ ^.00. 
New Tork: Harper & Brothers. 

From the hundreds of Mr. Beecher*s sermons that have 
appeared in print during the past ten years, the Rev. Mr. 
Abbott has here given those which he regards as best, and 
to them have been added others not bef:>re published. 
The reader will find not only a presentation of his theo- 
logical system, as in the sermon on The Importance of 
Correct Belief, and his doctrinal views on special subjects^ 
as in the Sermons on the Incarnation and the Divinity of 
Christ, but also sermons addressed to modern skepticism^ 
as The l^ecadence of Christianity; sermons of practical 
ethics, as Love the Essence of Religion ; of personal ap- 
peal as What will you do with Christ ? of description, as 
Spring-time in Nature and in Experience ; of personal 
experience, as The Walk to Emmaus; sermons addressed 
to the church and the clergy as Fishers of Men, and two 
on " Jesus Christ and Him Crucified ;** and sermons that 
are poems in prose, as The Sepulchre in the Garden. In* 
short, says the compiler, " they have been selected in the 
spirit in which they were preached, with reference not so. 
much to the demands of theological scholarship as to the 
wants of the popular heart." These sermons will be wel- 
comed everywhere, and the truths here so vividly set forth 
pondered by every reader. The key-note of both vol- 
umes is found in the saying of St. Paul, " Our conversa- 
tion (citizenship) is in Heavi n'* — that, not in some dis- 
tant future, but in the active present — now. When will 
men realize the truth that Heaven is (or may be) here 
and now ? Books like these will aid us to such realiza- 
tion, for we take them up eagerly and lay them down 
with reluctance, as though reading Hawthorne or Thack- 
eray. They invest the truths of Christianity with their 
native charm, give life a higher meaning, and the words 
**manhood," *»love'* and "duty" a more sacred significance. 

Abbott's Life or Christ.* y«»5 of Na^uireth : His Life 
and Teachir^s ; founded on the Four OotpeUf and IUms^ 
trated by R^erence to Vu Manner »y Cuitom»y BtligiouM Be" 
lief if and Political IngtUuHoM of his Timet. By Lyman 
Abbott. With Deiignt by Fenn^ Dort, De Laroche^ 4ic. 
Croum 8vo. Pp. B22. Clothf Beveled Edgtt. New York .- 
Harper <i Brother*. t3.60. 

The preparation of this fascinating record of the Mar- 
velous Man of Galilee — involving many years of careful 
study — has been purely a labor of love. ** The pen which 
I took up with enthusiasm," says the author, " I lay down 
with regret. Whatever reception the Christian public 
may accord to this fruit of my studies, I shall ever be 
grateful for the impulse which has led me to them, for in 
those studies themselves I have found my highest and 
best reward." The opening chapter descriptive of Pal- 
estine is a fitting introduction to the work. This is fol- 
lowed by brief chapters on the Jewish Commcnwealth ; 
the period of Degeneracy, containing an admirable resume 
of the history of the Jews under the Kings, from Saul to 
Herod the Great; and Jewish Civilization, — comprising 
in all, perhaps, fifty pages, and preparing the reader more 
fully to appreciate the wonderful narrative as it proceeds. 
Then follows a series of vividly drawn sketches of the 
Birth and Education of Christ, the Voice in the Wilder- 
ness, the Temptation, the Miracle at the Marriage, the 

* Owing to a nrpopsary chanpo in tlio arrangempnt of 
the type, in our ivssue for February, made juat before 
going to prcHs, a part of each of these notices wan tran- 
iiposed. They are again inserted a^ they should then have 
appeared— the works themselveH bt ing well worthy thlB 
second mention. 
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Refiner's Fire, the Woman at the Well, the Great 
Teacher, the Great Physician, a Missionary Circuit, the 
Inaugural Address, the Exile, the Judean Ministry, the 
Triumph, the Conflict, the Treachery, the Last Supper, 
Gethsemane, the Trial, the Death. The chapter de- 
voted to the Sabbath Question is one of the most interest- 
ing in the volume, and that upon Jewish Religion and 
Jewish Infidelity one of the most instructive. The 
miracles of Our Lord and the circumstances under which 
His parables were spoken, are, as far as possible, given at 
length. In this connection the subjects of demoniacal 
possession , of leprosy, etc., arc treated — facts and theories 
given. The work is not argumentative, but descriptive, — 
the central figure always Christ, and about him the actual 
surroundings of his daily walk and ministry. As we read 
we are, in imagination, among the hills and vales of 
Judea — all about us is the atmosphere of Palestine of the 
first century. There is little to be found here in the way 
of theological discussion — it is the story of the Saviour 
told lovingly, truthfully, and in a manner perhaps more im- 
pressive and beautiful than ever before. The engravings 
and maps by which the book is illustrated arc by the best 
artists. Among facts stated that may be new to the 
reader, we learn that, although there was neither chair 
nor chimney in all Palestine, yet they had the common 
school attached to every synagogue, and among the Jews 
of the first century a larger proportion could read and 
write than among the English under Henry the Eighth. 
This work, written in the most engaging style, is calcu- 
lated to do great good, and is worthy an honored place in 
the Christian home. 

Baktholomxw*s Drawing Books. — Nox. i, 2, and ^. 

Ntfw York I A, S. Barnes & Co. Boston; Wool- 

xvortAy jiintwortA & Co. 

This is part of the new series of Bartholomew's System 
of Drawing, which was noticed in this Journal some dme 
since. Each number embraces 12 Lessons; the Lessons 
consisting of a set of models or copies, and two pages of 
strong, rough blank paper, for the use of learners. No i 
contains various progressive forms of straight lines $ No. 
2, inclined and curved lines, — both numbers being con- 
fined to mere outlines; and No. 3. commences solids, 
that is, shaded lines of various simple fi>rms, presenting 
to the eye, both in outline and shade, the simpler objects, 
such as a book, a chair, a barrel, Sec. Accompanying 
each number is a small manual, called the *^ Teacher's 
Guide," with concise but capital directions for not only 
drawing but comprehending the nature of each of the 
figures. On the whole this is an admirable and most 
effective assistant to the student ; we say student, because 



it causes thought in Drawing, and is very diflferent fiom 
the old mere copying method. i. 

Woman's Kingdom. By the author of "Jobu Hal- 

ifaxy etc. 8vo. Fp. 183. Profusely Illustrated. 

(Uothy $1.50. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

We recognize here the same gracefiil pen and sterling 
goodness which distinguish all the productions of this fa- 
vorite author. A Noble Life and the first story in Two 
Marriages — Parson Garland's Daughter — arc, to oor 
mind, the best things she has ever written. The story be- 
fore us would, perhaps, take rank after these. Two 
brothers, Dr. Stedman and Julius, and the twin sisters, 
Edna and Letty Kinderdine, are the leading characten. 
Edna becomes mistress of the Doctor's quiet, happy home, 
and an honored mother of promising sons. Letty weds 
the wealth which, as a struggling teacher, she longed for 
and had resolved upon, but finds with it neither growth 
nor happiness. 

A Manual of Mythology. In the form of Sluestiu 
and Anstver. By the Rev. Geo. W, Cbjr, M. A.^ Ox- 
ford. 1st American from zd London Edition. Largt 
i%mo. Neiv Turk: Leypoldt & Holt. 7868. 

This is the work of an amiable writer, who, greadjr 
admiring heathen nations, and especially those of old, 
sees nothing in their sensual, low, and debasing idolatry 
but the gradual perveraion from its pvre origin of an as- 
sumed poetical system of sun-worship and an admintioo 
for the beauties of the heavenly bodies and the benefi- 
cent changes of the elements ; in a word, — a high and 
refined materialism. Niebuhr, Grimm, Max Mailer, 
5cc., to the contrary notwithstanding, we are old-fasbioo- 
ed enough not to take this view of a very plain aflalr. 
Knowing from history the sentiments and the acts of the 
heathen nations, we find their gods and goddesses and the 
origin of their worship, as long received and set forth ia 
the books, to be consistent with each other ; and there- 
fore we deny, on historical ground, as well as morally and 
religiously, the soundness and necessity of, and the poi- 
sibility, of good firom such theories. We dislike, too, the 
question and answer form of the book. It it as much 
behind the age as to method of instruction as the matter 
is out of joint with the probabilities of the subject and 
the world-long records of the race. What next shall we 
teach our children ? That the King of Dahomey is hot 
laboring under an exaggeration of an amiable feeling in 
killing his subjects, instead of bulls and goats for the good 
of his soul, and that they of Feejee are only indulging 1 
depraved taste which was originally pure and laudable? 
Pshaw! B. 



Educational iNTELLiGENca 



Allegheny. — A note from Mr. A. T. Douthett, 
County Superintendent, accompanying a handsome list 
of subscribers, says : '< I do not think we have had so suc- 
cessful a term of teaching in this county for many years 
as the present gives promise of being. Our annual In- 
stitute will be held in Pittsburg, commencing Monday, 
March 29th, and closing Friday, April 2nd." 

Delaware — Swarthmore College an educational es- 
establishment of the Friends, is progressing towa/ds com- 
pletion, though slowly, on account of the not rapid receipt 
of funds. No debt is permitted to accumulate. At the 
last meeting of the stockholders, it was stated that $70,- 
000 are still needed to finish and furnish the building. 



The total amount of money expended since the begin- 
ning is $148,756, and it is estimated that to finish aad 
paint the building through will cost $43,000, and to pro- 
vide steam-boilers, gas-works, laundry, &c., $27,000 
more. It was stated that $38,000 had been subsciibcd 
in Philadelphia, and $9,000 in New York yearly meet- 
ing since last year, and that subscriptions to the amouat 
of $25,000 in Pennsylvania and New Jersey remain uo- 
collected. Samuel J. Underbill, one of the managers, 
lately deceased, has left a legacy of $5,000, to go toward 
the endowment fund. No time can be fixed for the prob- 
able opening, until the financial difficulties are more com- 
pletely solved. 
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Juniata. — The County Institute met at Perry vilic, 
Jan. 12th, at the call of Mr. Geo. W. Lloyd, County 
Superintendent. One hundred and four teachers were in 
attendance, and upwards of forty honorary members. The 
numbci' of spectators present at the various sessions greatly 
exceeded that of any former occasion. The teachers of 
the county did a fair proportion of the Institute work. 
Among the lecturers from abroad, were Mr. Henry Houck^ 
Hon. S. G. Boyd, and Prof. N. B. Crysler, of Syracuse, 
N. Y., on £1 cution. 

Lancastck. — It is designed to remove the Theological 
Seminary of the German Reformed Chu ch, from Mer- 
cersburg to Lancaster city, where Franklin and Marshall 
College, also under the auspices of this Church, has for 
some years been located. 

A handsome sheet of heavy card board, showing the 
Ten Commandments in brief, on one side, and the Lord^s 
Prayer and Golden Rule on the other, has just been is* 
sued by order of the County Teachers* Institute, to be 
supplied to each teacher enrolled at the last session of this 
organization. The card is of salmon color, and of ihe 
best quality manufactured, and will prove both ornamental 
and useful on the walls of the school room. Nearly five 
hundred copies were printed. At ordinal y retail rates, 
these cards would be worth we suppose from fifty to sixty 
cents each. 

Lkbanon. — A successful County Institute was held at 
Lebanon, during the week commencing January 19th, 
1869. One hundred and sixty-six teachers of the county 
were present, only seven being absent. Forty-eight direc- 
tors — one-half of the full number — were also in attendance 
on " DirectorVDay." The exerc laesconsisted of lecturer, 
essays, class-drills, and discussions. At least a thousand 
spectators were present at difierent times during the week. 
Able and instructive lectures were delivered by Hon. J. 
P. Wickcrsham, Prof. F. A. Allen, Rev. T. R. Vickroy, 
Henry Houck, Esq., Prof. A. S. Manson, and others. 

MoNKOE*. — The County Institute met at Stroudsburg, 
Jan. nth, at the call of J. B. Storm, Esq., County Super- 
intendent. The attendance of teachers was good. Among 
educators and lecturers present, were Pro^. C. W. San- 
ders, S. T. Coffin, S. S. Jack, A. S. Mason, Messrs. 
Schofield, Sitgreaves, Berlin and others. A full and in- 
teresting report of proceedings, Jcre Frutchcy, Secretary, 
appears in the Jefftnanian, 

Philadelphia : — A new grammar school building was 
dedicated with appropriate exercises, on the evening of 
Feb. loth. It is on the northeast corner of Seventeenth 
and Pine streets, and is an ornament to the neighborhood. 
The lot upon which it stands is 140 by 121 feet. The 
building is constructed of brown stone, three stories in 
height, of neat and tasteful design, and covers an area of 
eighty-six by sixty-eight feet. It is divided into a large 
number of class rooms, and is capable of accommodating 
eighteen divisions, although only twelve divisions arc now 
being taught there. The cost of the building was about 
$42,000, but the fixtures and appointments will swell the 
entire expenditure on the same to nearly $50,000. The 
assembly room is large and commodious and well venti- 
lated, and the entire interior presents a cheerful and at- 
tractive appearance. In his address to the audience as- 
sembled, Mr. Lewis Elkin, School Controller of the 
Seventh section, remarked as follows : " Wherever you 
place the church or the school house, you appreciate the 
surrounding property, and improve the social condition of 
the people, for the teacher and the preacher arc the 
pioneers of civilization ; they go together hand in hand 
in their great work of progress. With their combined 
efforts, we need have no fears for the perpetuity of our 
now free institutions." Speeches were also made by Hon. 
J. P. Wickersham, Mayor Fox, Mr. Edward Shippen, 



George Inman Riche, Hon. Isaac Hazlehurst, Colonels 
A. L. Snowdcn, Dwight, and others. 

Susquehanna : A correspondent writes us as follows : 
The County Teachers* Institute convened for its second 
annual session at Great Bend, Jan nth, and adjourned 
on the 1 6th instant. It was a success, as must be any edu- 
cational movement directed by a faithful and energetic 
leader, who employs such workmen as Professors Allen, 
of Mansfield, Woodruff, of Chester, and others ever 
alive in the cause of intellectual advancement. What- 
ever may have been the gain of those teachers who did 
not avail themselves of the privilege, we feel it to have 
been still greater in the case of those who were with us. 
Whatever the progress of schools kept open during this 
week of teachers* drill, there are reasons to believe it 
will be far excelled by the renewed zeal of the << institute 
teacher.** The question seems to be fast demonstrating 
itself in this county whether Teaching shall be a profes- 
sion, built up and sustained by itself, or follow the beaten 
track, and remain the mere " catch-all ** for every other 
department of the business world. The agitation thus 
thoroughly began here will continue until it establishes 
the importance of the Common School in every nook 
and corner of our county, and plants the banner of pro- 
gress in our darkest regions. Directors are awakening to 
a sense of the importance of this work. Much credit is 
due several Boards, among which Jackson may be men- 
tioned, perhaps in the van. All their schools were 
closed for the week that their teachers might take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity for professional improvement. 
Long may it lead the way, and, by its example, influe 
new life and activity into every school officer in the 
county. 

The County Teachers' Committee upon Permaneat 
Certificates will attend to their duties at New Mllford, on 
Friday, May 28th and 29th, provided there are any ap- 
plications to be acted upon in the hands of the Commit- 
tee, (H. N. Tiffany, Oakley, Pa.) twenty days before 
time of meeting. No application will be granted without 
an examination, and no special examinations will be held. 
There are several teachers in the county who merit this 
grade of certificate, and it is hoped, for the good of the 
profession, ;they will come [forward, comply with the 
requirements of the law, and take their proper rank, and 
thus help build up that which we all, as teachers, should 
cherish and protect. 

The Institute will hold its next annual session at Great 
Bend, the last full week in November, 1869. 



Lafayette College. — At a recent meeting of the 
Trustees of Lafayette College the Department of Ancient 
Languages was divided. Dr. Coleman retains the Latin 
and Hebrew, and Adjunct Professor Youngman was pro^ 
moted to the chair of the Greek Language and Literature. 
Mr. James Moore, A. M., was elected Adjunct Profes- 
sor of Mechanics and Natural Philosophy; Profess r 
Hitchcock was made resident Professor of Geology, with 
the view of devoting more of his time to the enlargement 
of the Geological and Mineralogical Cabinets. Profcsscr 
Walling, who was engaged only for a course of lectures, 
was also made resident Professor, and intends to give his 
whole time to the Engineering department. He has 
organized the senior class as an engineering corps, to go 
through all the necessary operations for constructing a 
railroad from Easton to some selected terminus ; both the 
field and office work, including drafting and calculation 
being performed under his immediate direction. E. S» 
Moffat, M. E., a graduate of the Columbia School of 
Mines, was elected Adjunct Professor of Mining and 
Metallurgy, and this department also put on a practical 
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basis, embracing actual work in the laboratory, field, fur> 
nace and rolling mills, accompanied by text-books, study 
and lectures. Large appropriations weUe made for this 
department, as well as for that of practical chemistry, 
which now includes not only the laboratory practices of 
general chemistry, both inorganic and organic, but an ex- 
tended course of qualitative and quantative analyses, 
reaching through two years. 

All the departments oi the Pardee Scientific Course 
aae arranged so that both theory and practice shall be 
thoroughly taught ; and with a view of securing the latest 
information as to the course of study, the methods of 



teaching, and the apparatus necessary for the advanced 
students of the course, President Cattell was directed to 
visit the most celebrated Polytechnic schools of Europe, 
and report to the Board what further improvements may 
be needed at Lafayette. 

The additional endowment oi two hundred thousand 
dollars ($200,000) was reported to have been completed, 
and the Board were thus enabled to raise the salaries of 
the Professors, who now number twenty-two, thus pro- 
viding amply for all the various department| of instruc- 
tion, both in the classical course and in the Pardee 
Scientific Department. 



Department of Common Schools. 
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Department of Common Schools, > 
Harrisburg, March, 1869. j 
INSTITUTES, 



The counties in which Institutes have not been held 
during the present year are Allegheny, Butler, Elk, Pike 
and Wyoming. Of these, Allegheny will hold its Insti- 
tute on the week commencing March 29 ; Butler, about 
"the last of March or first of April 5" Elk, "early in April ;** 
Pike, "sometime during the month of April j" and Wy- 
oming, "sometime in April next." 



PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 



No. J 



I 



RESIDENCE. 



301 

302 
303 

306 

307 
308 
305 
310 
311 
3x2 
313 
314 
315 
316 

317 
318 
319 
320 
321 
322 
323 

3*4 

315 



Gordon M. Bacon 

Milton Jones 

Alice Patterson 

Caroline A. Carpenter 
Matilda Thompson.... 

Kate Knowles 

J. V. Gibbons 

Elizabeth A. Stable... 
George F. Wells..... 
John A. Stewart. . ... 
Hezekiah V. Hamlin. 

M. E. McLain 

Mary M. Foulk 

John Kelly 

A. T. Lilley 

G. A. Walker 

Hugh McCandless 

Daniel C. Holmes . . . 

Louisa F. Snow 

R. S. Dinsmore 

William H. Morrow.. 
Robt. W. McKee... 
J. Lawrence Steele.... 
Jacob R. Ramsey. 



McKcesport, Allegheny Co. 

Allegheny City. " 

Pittsburgh, Allegheny " 

Allegheny City. •« 

Pittsburgh, Allegheny " 

Buchanan, ** " 

Brownsville, Fayette " 

Reading, Berks " 

Reading, « " 

Reading, « " 

Reading, « « 

Indiana, Indiana " 

Pittsburgh, Allegheny " 

Carbondale, Luzerne ** 

Alba, Bradford " 

Franklin, Venango «* 

Manor ville, Armstrong " 

Pittsburgh, Allegheny " 

White Haven, Luzerne ** 
Parnassus, Westmorel*d ** 

West Overton, " « 

Olivet, Armstrong " 

Indiana, Indiana " 

Cabinet, Montgomery " 

ij. R. Gaff iChambcrsburg, Franklin " 

,11 # ■ . - 

DOCUMENTS RECEIVED. 



Fifth Annual Report of the Board of Education, Kings- 
ton, Ulster county, New York. 

Journal of Education, Quebec, Canada. 

Journal of Education, Province of Ontario, Canada. 

Governor's Message of the State of Arkansas. 

Sixteenth Report of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction for the State of Indiana. 

The Educator for December. 

Circular of the Pardee Scientific Department in La- 
fayette College. 

Thirteenth Annual Report of the Home for Colored 



Children, Marylandville, Philadelphia. 

Journal De L' Instruction Publique, Quebec, Canada. 

Ohio Educational Monthly for February. 

Ninth Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for the State of Minnesota. 

Teachers* Advocate for February. 

The new School Law of Delaware, as proposed by tht 
Educational Convention. 

Official Register of the Louisiana State Seminary, near 
Alexandria, La. 

Caulogue of W. A. Reynolds^s Classical and Mathe- 
matical Institute, Wilmington, Delaware. 

The teacher of Penmanship for February. 

Fifth Annual Report of the General Superintendent of 
Public Schools of the State of West Virginia for 1868. 

Report of the Commissioners of the State Hospital for 
the Insane. 

Report of the Auditor of the State of Arkansas. 

Annual Catalogue of Kishacoquillas Seminary and Nor- 
mal Institute, Kishacoquillas, Mifflin county. Pa. 

The Educator for January. 
* 
ITEMS FROM REPORTS FOR JANUARY, 1869. 

Beaver. — In South Beaver District the Directors havt 
completed a fine brick school-house, at a cost of $1,700. 
It is furnished with 125 square feet of blackboard surface. 
Two educational meetings were held during the month, 
and were well attended. 

Bradford. — The schools of this county are now filled, 
and generally doing well ; I think never better. 

Cambria. — A greater number of Directors accompanied 
me in my official visits than in any month before. The 
system in our county is certainly ** looking up.** 

Clinton. — I was accompanied in my school visits by 
several clergymen and physicians. We have not only the 
co-operation of theie, but albo of the legal profession and 
the press of this county. 

Crawford. — We held twelve educational meeting!, 
which were generally well attended. The one-term sys- 
tem is being agitated, and meets with expressions of favor 
everywhere. 

Erie. — One special District Institute was held by re- 
quest of the Directors of North-East township, for the 
purpose of giving the teachers the benefits of my obser- 
vation in their schools during my visits. 

Erie City. — The attendance of pftpils for January is 
the best attained; 68 per cent, better than for Januanr, 
1868, and 77 per cent, better than for January, 1867. 
The evening school organized by the Board in November 
is in successful operation. There are five sessions per 
week, five teachers, and 1 51 scholars. 

Forest. — We had quite an interesting and profitable 
time during the session of our Institute at Tionesta. The 
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good done through its milium is already perceptible in 
some of our schools. 

Jdniata. — ^The Institute held at Pcrrysvillc this month 
was the most successful meeting of the kind ever held in 
the county. 

Lancastkr. — All the schools visited are doing well 
except two, in which there is not so much progress as in 
the others. Lancaster township has put up a fine double- 
house during the fall. It is one of the best finished ones 
in the county. A new building, to contain four schools, 
is in progress of erection in Manheim borough. ■ These 
Directors deserve the thanks of the public for their pro- 
gressive spirit. 

LzniGH. — The schools of Weisenbcrg district have the 
best percentage of attendance in this county, one school 
having nearly 100 per cent. All the pupils on the roll 
were present when I visited it, and it was known that I 
was coming. The other schools oC the district have a 
percentage of firom So to 97. 

Lycoming. — About 1I5 schools arc now in operation; 
90 per cent, of these are doing very well. The Directors 
are visiting the schools quite frequently. 

If cKsAN. — Two good frame houses have been put up ; 
one in Ceres township and one in Liberty. 

MoNKOE. — ^The Teachers' Institute was a success. 

Montour. — The total number of pupils enrolled in 
the borough of Danville is 1,45s ; average attendance, 
1,144; percentage of attendance, 78. 

Northampton. — We are publishing, in the Spirit of 
the Timet, several educational columns. The paper being 
strictly neutral in politics and religion, is' readily taken by 
teachers and directors. Our schools, notwithstanding all 
disadvantages, are doing better than last year. 

Pekst. — ^Thc effects of a good District Superintendent 
arc plainly manifest in Tyrone township, where Mr. Geo. 
Hoobaugh visits and reports. 

PoTTsviLLK. — Whole number of scholars, 1,7065 av- 
erage, 1,419; percentage for month, 83; for term, 81. 

ScRANTON. — Number of pupils enrolled, 1,726; av- 
erage attendance, 1,381 ; percentage, 82. The City Su- 
perintendent spends half of each school-day in teaching 
classes in the High School, and the other half in visiting 
schools. Vocal music is taught twice each week in the 
High and Grammar Schools, and singing is a daily exer- 
cise in all the schools. 

Venango. — An exhibition was given by the pupils of 
the Franklin Union School on the evening of the 21st. 
The proceeds ($140) were appropriated towards the pur- 
chase of an organ for the school. 

Warren. — Shefiield has just finished a new school 
house at a cost of about $1,000. Sugar Grove is making 
preparation to build a Union School House, to cost $6,000. 
Truly we are making progress. 

Westmoreland. — Wc have an increase of 16 schools. 
The labor is too great for one man, yet the Superintend- 
ent hopes to be able to visit all the schools. 

Williamsport. — Wc have now nearly 2,500 children 
in daily attendance at school. 

THE WORK OF THE SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 

The following communication will explain itself: 
Senate Chamber, Harrisburg, Jan. 29, 1869. 

Dear Sir : At a meeting of the Committee of Re- 
trenchment and Reform, the following resolution was 
passed, viz : 

Resolved, That the chairman of the Committee be au- 
thorized to address a circular letter to the head of each 
Department of the State Government, containing in- 
quiries as to the number of employees in his department ; 
the character of their employment ; their salaries, and 



their necessity in the discharge of the duties of the de- 
partment. Also, the general inquiry whether the ex- 
pense of conducting the department could in any way be 
reduced. 

Please communicate to us as fiilly as may be conve- 
nient : 

The number of employees in your department. 

The character of their employment. 

Their salaries. 

The necessity that exists for them ; and whether any 
reduction in forces or expenses can be made. 
Yours respcctfiiUy, 

E. Billinofelt, 
Chairman Committee R. and R. 

To Hon, J, P, H^iekersham, Supt, Com. Schools. 

The answer returned to this communication is as fol- 
lows. It is made public in order that all who choose may 
see the amount and kind of work done in this oflSce : 
School Department, Harrisburg, Feb. 2, 1869. 
Hon, E, Biilingfelt, Chairman Senate Committee on Re^ 
trenckment and Reform : 

Sir : In answer to your communication of the ^9th of 
January, I beg leave respectfully to say that the School 
Department had general charge during the past year of 
13,666 schools, 800,515 pupils, and of the expenditure 
of $6,200,537.96. More particularly, the nature and 
extent of the duties devolving upon the Department will 
appear from the fact that it holds important oflScial rela- 
tions with all the teachers in the State, nearly seventeen 
thousand in number, granting certificates to some and 
fiirnishing certificates for all ; with the twelve thousand 
School Directors, giving them advice and instructions, fur- 
nishing them blanks, receiving their reports, and paying 
them the State appropriations for their respective districts j 
with the County, City and Borough Superintendents, call- 
ing conventions for their election, commissioning all, re- 
moving the incompetent, filling vacancies by appointment^ 
issuing instructions to them, paying their salaries, provid- 
ing blanks for recording and tabulating their work, and 
supervising the publication of their reports; with Teach- 
ers* Institutes, furnishing them with forms for reports,, 
giving assistance in their management, and attending them 
when possible ; with the State Normal Schools, examin- 
ing their fitness for recognition, approving their courses of 
stuay and their charges, inspecting them, attending their 
examinations, issuing diplomas to their graduates, receiving 
and publishing their reports, prescribing all forms for them, 
and paying them their State appropriations ; with Colleges, 
Academics, and High'Schools, receiving, tabulating, and 
publishing their reports ; with the Legislature, maki ng an 
annual report to that body containinjg full information 
concerning the condition of the system and proposing 
plans for its improvement ; and with the people of the 
State, giving advice appertaining to their school interests^ 
to every citizen who asks for it, and deciding all questions 
concerning shose interests without expense to the parties 
presenting them. 

The work above indicated is performed by a Superin- 
tendent, a Deputy Superintendent, three clerks, and a 
messenger. ... 

The general work of the department, including its im- 
mense correspondence, and its out-door duties, now grown 
very onerous, is performed mainly by the Superintendent 
and the Deputy Superintendent. The work of this kind 
in the office is amply sufficient to keep two men con- 
stantly employed ; and an additional officer is needed to 
attend Institutes, visit schools, Assist at examinations, de- 
liver educational addresses, and perform such other ser- 
vice of like character as the school interests in the diflfer- 
ent parts of the State may be seem to require. 
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The following are the specific duties of the difierent 
clerks, expressed as clearly as their character will admit. 
In addition, all of them have to perform a large amount 
of miscellaneous work. The duties of the Financial 
Clerk are : 

1. Procuring list of taxables from County Commission- 
ers, requiring one, two or more letters to each Board. 

2. Examining and correcting Commissioners* returns, 
necessitating the writing of several hundred letters, 

3. Making distribution of State appropriation. 

4. Preparing Register, and entering therein the names 
of counties, districts, taxables, amount o( appiopriation, 
treasurers, presidents and post offices. 

5. Preparing State Treasurer's book for the entry of 
warrants issued, (by counties, districts, and amounts.) 

6. Receiving, examining, correcting and filing over 
1,900 certificates and affidavits, requiring the writing of 
several hundred letters. 

7. Issuing and mailing 1,900 warrants to school dis- 
tricts. 

8. Answering inquiries respecting warrants. 

9. Entering warrants issued in Register and State Trea- 
surer's book. 

10. Issuing warrants to County Superintendents. 

11. Issuing warrants to Normal Schools. 

II. Disbursing contingent fund, and the salaries of the 
officers of the School Department, and accounting to the 
Auditor General for the same. 

The dudes of the Statistical Clerk are : 

1. Receiving the reports from the different school dis- 
tricts of the Sute, correcting them, and making up firom 
them the tables of the annual report of the Department. 
These tables fill eighty-six pages of the Report for the 
year 1868. 

2. Reading the proof of the statistical matter of the 
report of the Department. 

3. Registering the names and addresses of the Presi- 
dents and Secretaries of all the school districts in the 
State, 1,915 in number. The procuring of these names 
and addresses requires a lare amount of correspondence. 

4. Copying list of Secretaries for School yournaL 

5. Directing wrappers for mailing school reports to 
nearly 4,000 school officers. 

6. Supervising forms for collecting the statistics apper- 
taining to schools. 

7. Collecting general statistics appertaining to education. 
The duties of the Recording Clerk are : 

1. Receiving, copying, filing and tabulating the 864 
monthly reports made by the County, City and Borough 
Superintendents. 

2. Copying and preparing for the mails all official letters. 

3. Answering hundreds of letters from teachers, di- 
rectors. County Superintendents, and others, but not of 
sufficient importance to be copied. 

4. Assisting in preparing and distributing the blanks 
required by Teachers, Directors, Normal Schools, Acade- 
mies, and Colleges. 

5. Issuing Permanent Certificates to teachers through- 
out the Sute. 

6. Writing commissions for County, City and Borough 
Superintendents. 

7. Preparing for the annual report the statistical re- 
ports of County Superintendents, Normal Schools, Acad- 
emies, Colleges and Institutes. 

8. Preparing forms for publication. 

9. Mailing documents. 

The duties of a Messenger are so well understood that 
no statement of them is deemed necessary. 

The salaries of the several oflicers above named are *. 

Superintendent $2,500 

Deputy Superintendent 1,800 



Financial Clerk 1,400 

Statistical Clerk I9400 

Recording Clerk 1,400 

Messenger ••• 900 

It would be impossible to do the work which is now 
done in the Department with a leas force. There are 
things left undone that it would be good economy to 
employ additional help to do. 

The salaries of public officers should be in propomon 
to the amount and character of the work they perform, 
and of the responsibilities that rest upon them. If your 
committee take these things into consideration, you will 
recommend an increase rather than a reduction in the 
salaries of at least some of the officen in this Depart- 
ment. 

In order that the committee may learn still more fully 
the character of the work done, I herewith present a 
list of the various forms and books prepared by the .De- 
partment and now in use : 

BLANK FORMS. 

1. Monthly report for County, City and Borough Su- 
perintendents. 

2. Annual statistical report for same officers. 

3. Annual district report for School Boards. 

4. Certificate and affidavit for same officers. 

5. Report of Secretary to County Superintendent. 

6. Report for County Teachers* Institute. 

7. Application for Permanent Certificates. 

8. Report for High Schools. 

9. Report for Academies and Seminaries. 

10. Report for Colleges. 

11. Report for Normal Schools. 

12. Warrants for Normal Schools. 

1 3. Reports for under graduates in Normal Schools. 

14. Reports for graduates in Normal Schools. 

15. Commissionffbr County, City and Borough Super- 
intendents. 

16. Certificates for graduates in Normal Schools. 

17. County Tabular Blank. 

18. Notices to School Boards. 

19. Blanks for County Normal Institutes. 

BLANK BOOKS. 

1. Teachers* Monthly Report Book. 

2. Provisional Certificate Book. 

3. Professional Certificate Book. 

4. Permanent Certificate Book. 

5. County Superintendent's Note-book for Yisitatioas. 

6. County Superintendent*8 Note-book for Examina- 
tions. 

7. District Superintendent's Note-book for Visitations. 

DEPARTMENT BOOKS. 

1. Book containing name and post office address of all 
the School Board officers in the State. 

2. Warrant Register for Districts. 

3. District Warrant Book. 

4. County Superintendent's Warrant Book. 

5. State Treasurer's book for Warrants. 

6. Normal School Warrant Book. 

7. County Superintendent's Account Book. 

8. Contingent Fund Account Book. 

9. County Superintendent's Commission Book. 

10. Book containing printed decisions of the Sute S«- 
perintendent. 

11. Educational Scrap Book. 

12. Letter" Book. 

1 3. Permanent Certificate Record Book. 

14. County Superintendent's Monthly Report Book. 

It is known to the Committee that the large appropri- 
ations made by the Legislature to Common and Normal 
Schools are drawn out of the State Treasury by warrant, 
and do not pass through the hands of any officer of thii 
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Department; but the expenditures of the Department for 
its own support are herewith presented in full detail for 
the school year 1868 : 

SALARIES. 

For salaries the appropriation was $6,900. 
Out of this appropriation there was paid to : 

C. R. Cobum $1,800 

D. A. S. Eyster 1,400 

A.H.Chase 1,400 

Henry Houck 1,400 

R. A. Lucas 900 



$6,900 

XNGRAVING AND PRINTING WARRANTS. 

For engraving and printing warrants the appropriation 

was $275. 

Out of this appropriation there was paid : 

June 27, 1867, to P. S. Duvall, Son & Co., 

(school warrants) $62 40 

December 5, 1867, to Singeriy & Myers 75 o<^ 

April 9, 1868, to P. S. Duvall, Son & Co., 

(warrants) 33 00 

May 25, 1868, to Singeriy & Myers, (Super- 
intendent's warrants) 15 00 

May 26, 1868, to S. M. Friday, (drafts for 

Normal Schools) 25 00 

210 40 
Unexpended balance 64 60 

275 00 

STATIONXRT AND BLANK BOOKS. 

For sutionery and blank books the appropriation was 
$300. 

Out of this appropriation there was paid : 

Jan. 21, 1868, to H. Jacobs, pens $6 00 

March 3, " to Geo. Bergner 8340 

March 16, ** to David Lyon, steel pens..,>.. 15 00 

March 31, " to Waltz & Houck •• 700 

May 5, " to Singeriy & Myers 27 32 

May 13, <' to Geo. Bergner 1039 

May 27, << to Singeriy* & Myers 155 

May 26, « to Appleton & Co 10350 

May 27, ** to B. M. Kerr 1000 

June 2, '* to Geo. Bergner... 1200 

June 2, " to Walta 8c Houck 23 50 



Unexpended balance. 



299 66 
34 



$300 CO 

MISCSLLANEOUS EXPENSES. 

For miscellaneous expenses the appropriation was $300. 
Out of this appropriation there was paid : 
June 18, 1867, to S. G. Cunkle, (renewing and 

repairing locks) $8 80 

July 3, 1867, to J. P. Keller, (step-ladder)... 3 75 
July 3, " to Geo. Pipes, (refitting Dept.). 39 10 
July 19, " to Valentine Hummel, Jr., (spit- 
toons) 3 00 

August, 1867, to J. Brisben Boyd, (furniture). 210 00 
July 31, " to W. J. Lucas, (soap, brooms, 

brushes) i 40 

October 1 6, 1867, to R. Albison, (book for De- 
partment) 6 00 

December 27, 1867, to G. L. Black, (repairs) 2 25 
November 6, " to W. J. Lucas, (towel- 
ling, soap, &c.) 5 1% 

January 6, 1868, to Jos. Burkhart, (ice) 17 . 60 

May 9, " to G. L. Black, (repairs).. . 7 25 

May 9, ** to C. R. Coburn, (cash paid 



for frames and pictures) . 
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8 00 



31a a? 

POSTAGE, TELEGRAMS, AND EXPRESSAGE. 

For postage, telegrams and expressage the appropriation 
was $1,000. 

Out of this appropriation there was paid : 

May 30, 1867, to Penna. Railroad Co $1^5 

June 6, "to «• " " 50 

June 10, « to " " " 80 

June 10, « to Pciphcr*s Forwarding Line , i 50 

July 1, «« to W. Union Telegraph Co.. 2 56 

July 3, « to Adams Express Co 1005 

Aug. I, « to Jos. F. Knipe, P. M 283 

Aug. 16, " to J. P. Wickersham, tcl. pd. 3 45 

July I, « to P. 6c A. Tcl. Co. U. S. . .. i 00 

Sept. 2, " to W. U. Telegraph Co 2 20 

Sept. 3, "to " " " . , . . 8 07 

Sept. 3, " to Adams Express Co 1 1 80 

Oct. 31, " to Jos. F. Knipe, P. M 325 

Nov. I, "to " " '" 3 75 

Nov. 20, " to J. P. Wickersham, tel. pd. i lo 

Dec. 19, " to W. Union Telegraph Co.. 2 94 

Jan. I, 1868, to Jos. F. Knipe, P. M X? 49 

Dec. 8, 1867, to Adams Express Co 8 co 

Jan. 24, 1868, to W. Union Trfegraph Co. . 8 10 

Jan. 31, " to Jos. F. Knipe, P. M 153 97 

Feb. 3, " to Adams Express Co 9 60 

Mar. 2, " to P. & A. Telegraph Co. . . . 30 

April I, " to Adams* Express Co 9 4^' 

May 12, " to Jos. F. Knipe, P. M 700 00 



Unexpended balance. 



963 91 

36 09 



$1,000 00 
Of the amount charged for postage $126.46 were paid 
to County Superintendents on account of correspondence 
with the Department. 

PACKING, AND DISTRIBUTING BLANKS, REPORTS, &C. 

For packing and distributing blanks, reports, &c., the 
appropriation was $600. 

Out of this appropriation there was paid : 

Nov. 4, 1867, to A. R. Sharp, (making boxes) $47 50 

Dec. 9, « to Geo. Vousling, " ..:. 47 5® 

Dec. 9, " to Geo. Pipes, (work) 2 00 

Jan. 30, 1868, to John Sanders, (hauling) .... 4 00 

Feb. 3, " to A. R. Sharp, (making boxes) I x 30 
Feb. 7, « to T. P. Wickersham, (cash pd. 

by him for work) 165 00 

Feb. 7, 1868, to W. J. Lucas, (work) loo 00 

May 13, " to Henry Gilbert, (strap-iron, 

nails, &c.) 8 66 

May 23, 1868, to John Wallower, (forward'g) 175 00 

560 96 
3904 



Unexpended balance. 



600 00 



TRAVELLING EXPENSES. 

For travelling expenses the appropriation was $500. 

Out of this appropriation there was paid : 

Aug. 16, 1867, to J; P. Wickersham $105 %S 

Sept. 2, " to C. R. Coburn 24 84 

Oct. 15, " to J. P. Wickersham 8910 

Dec. 2, " to C. R. Coburn ^3 75 

Dec. 3, " to J. P. Wickersham 14© 55 

Feb. 7, 1868, to jf. P. Wickersham 5° ^^ 

Feb. 7, " to C. R. Coburn M 4© 

May 13, " toCR. Coburn 35 ** 
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15 83 



$500 00 

PSNNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

For publishing and circulating among tiie school officers 
of the State the oflicial decisions and instructions of the 
Department, the appropriation was $2,000. 

This appropriation was all expended in subscriptions to 
the Pennsylvania School Journal^ as follows : 

1,890 copies for Secretaries of School Boards. 

27 copies for Secretaries of Ward Boards, Philadelphia. 

65 copies for County Superintendents. 

10 copies for City and Borough Superintendents. 

10 copies for School Department. 

4 copies for Principals of State Normal Schools. 

1 copy for the Secretary of the Board of Control, Phil- 
adelphia — making 2,007. 

It may be proper to add, thatin accordance with the law 
on the subject, there are 25,000 copies of the School Report 
printed annually, 20,900 in English and 5,000 in Ger- 
man. Of these the Department receives 10,000 copies, 
about 4,000 of which are sent by mail to the Presidents 



and Secretaries of the School Boards throughout the State. 
This has been the custom for many years, and there is no 
other way in which the reports could i»e placed in the 
hands of those who need them, so surely and promptly 
The postage on each volume now costs twenty-four 
cents, and as the Department has no money to pay it, 
the members of the Lcgislatm-e are generally requested 
to frank the documents. About 4,000 more vet 
sent out in boxes to County Superintendents, to be di»> 
tributed among teachers and others, and 2,000 are di»- 
tributed ill various ways directly from the Department. 

For the 15,000 copies that the law requires to be d»- 
livered to the members of the Legislature, one-thu-d to 
the Senate and two-thirds to the House, we will not be 
expected to account. 

Hoping the Committee will not be satisfied with any 
mere sutement that may be made, but will examine for 
themselves, 

I am, very respectfully. 

Your obedient servant, 

J. P. WICKERSHAM, 
Superintendent of Common Schodi. 
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CHAMBERS' ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

THB PUBLICATION OP THIS GREAT WORK FINALLY 
COMPLETED FOR THE AMERICAN PUBLIC. 

More than a hundred years have passed since 
Ephraim Chambers gave to the world his first 
Encyclopedia or Universal Dictionary of 
Knowledge. It has proven to be the pioneer 
of numerous similar works, not only in Great 
Britain, where it was originally published, but 
also in Germany, France, America, and else- 
where — all of which have certainly contributed 
in no small degree to increase the sum of gen- 
eral intelligence. In nearly all of these works 
there has been a tendency to depart from the 
plan of their celebrated original, as concerns 
some of the great departments of science, liter- 
ature and history ; these being frequently pre- 
sented not under a variety of specific heads, as 
they commonly occur to our minds when infor- 
mation is required, but disposed of at length 
in large and formal treatises, such as would in 
themselves form books of conjiderable bulk. 
By such a course it is evident that the value of 
an Encyclopedia, as a dictionary for reference, 
is much impaired, whatever advatitages upon 
other points iray thereby be secured. 

The famous Conversations-Lexicon of the 
Germans, — a work that has already passed 
through ten editions, and attained a world-wide 
celebrity, although extending through a long 
series ot volumes, has been the basis after which 
the present edition of Chambers' Encyclopedia 
has been modeled. Believing that a transla- 
tion of the latest edition of the Conversations 



-Lexicon, — so well conceived and laboriously 
executed — would be generally acceptable to 
English readers, the editors, Messrs. W. and 
R. Chambers, made an arrangement for this 
purpose with the proprietor, M. Brockhaus, 
of Leipsic. After some time, however, spent 
in translating, the task of adapting the infor- 
mation to English requirements was found so 
difficult that the resolution was taken to bring 
out a substantially new work, following in its 
construction the admirable plan of the Conver- 
sations-Lexicon, but making use of its valu- 
able matter, only so far as it might be found 
suitable. All that relates to our own country, 
to South America or to Great Britain and her 
colonies, is collected from new and more direct 
sources. The articles also on the physical 
sciences and practical arts receive greater prom- 
inence than in the German work, and arc 
nearly all original, being mostly the work of 
contributors having special knowledge on these 
subjects. Even in the articles of the Conver- 
sations-Lexicon relating to Germany and other 
continental countries, as well as to subjects of 
a universal interest — the publication of that 
work having begun in 1850 — the lapse of time, 
the difference in the relative importance of 
and same subject in different countries, have ren- 
dered great alterations necessary in order to 
adapt the information to the present time and 
to English-speaking nations. The employment 
of illustrative engravings and maps, is another 
feature in which the present work differs from 
the German. 

The general character of the work, now 
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£nal]y completed, is indicated in its title : A 
Dictionary of Universal Knowledge for the Peo- 
ple. The several topics are not handled with 
the special end in view of affording instruction 
to those who have made a special study of par- 
ticular branches of knowledge and art. The 
information given may be characterized as non^ 
professional, embracing those points of the sev- 
eral subjects which every intelligent man or 
woman may have occasion to speak of or think 
about. At the same time every effort seems made 
that the statements, so far as they go, shall be 
precise and scientifically accurate. One great 
aim In the arrangement of the work has been 
to render it easy of consultation. It is expressly 
a Dictionary in one alphabet, as distinguished 
on the one hand from a collection of treatises, 
and on the other, from a set of Dictionaries of 
special branches of knowledge. To obviate 
the necessity of searching through a long treatise 
in order to find, perhaps, a simple fact, the 
various masses of systematic knowledge have 
been broken down, as it were, to as great a 
degree as is consistent with the separate ex- 
planation of the several fragments. In the 
greater number of articles, however, there are 
found frequent references to other heads with 
which they stand in natural connection ; and 
thus, while a simple fact is readily found, its 
relation to other facts is not lost sight of. By 
means of accentuation some assistance is given in 
pronouncing proper names that form the heads 
of numerous articles. At the end of the Tenth 
Volume, a copious general index is given, com- 
prising upwards of one hundred pages, refer- 
ring not only to the distinct articles, but also 
to subjects casually noticed — an arrangement of 
great use to those who wish to consult the 
work on many matters of interest. 

The scope of the work may be Indicated by 
enumerating the leading ^subjects treated under 
a single letter of the alphabet. Taking the 
letter " B, " we have among others : 

Baal, Baalbec, Baba, Babbage, Babel (tower of) Bab-el- 
Mandeb, Babington, Baboon, Babylon, Babylonish Cap- 
tivity, Babyroussa, Bacchus, Bachelor, Backgammon, 
Bacon (5) Bactria, Baden, Badge, Badger, Baffin's Bay, 
Bagatelle, Bagdad, Baggage, Bagesen, Bagshot beds, Ba- 
hamas, Bahia, Baikal, Bail, Bailey, Bailiff, Baillee, (6) 
Baireut, Balaam, Balaklava, Balance, Balboa, Baldwin, 
Balfour, Balista, Balize, Ball, Ballad, Ballarat, Ballast, 
Balloon, Ballot, Ballyshannon, Balm, Balsam, Baltic Sea, 
Baltimore, Baltimore Oriole, Balustrade, Balzac, Bam- 
boo, Banana, Bancroft, Bands, Bandages, Banda Isles, 
Bandit, Bandoline, Bangor, Banking, Bank Notes, Ban- 
ner, Bannockburn, Bans of Marriage, Bantam, Ban- 
yan Tree, Baptbm, Barbadoes, Barbary, Barbauld (Mn.) 
Barbel, Barker, Barberry, Barbette, Barcelona, Bare- 
footed, Bargain and Sale, Barge, Barwin, Bark, Bar- 
ley, Barmecide's Feast, Barnacle, Barometer, Baron, 
Barracks, Barricades, Barring out, Barister, Barrow, Bar- 
tholemcw's day, Baruch, Baryu, Basalt, Basle, Basilica, 



Basilisk, Basket, Bassoons, Bassora, Bastile, Bat, Bath, 
Bathing, Batrachia, Battalion, Battering Ram, Battery, 
Battle, Bavaria, Baxter, Bayard, Bayle, Bayonet, Beacon, 
Beads, Bean, Bear, Bear baiting. Beard, Beattie, Beau- 
mont (3) Beaver, Becket, Bed, Bede, Bedford (4) Bed- 
lam, Bedouins, Bee, Beech, Beer, Bees-wax, Beethoven, 
Beet-root Sugar, Breaching Tower, Beggar, Bela, Belfast, 
Belfry, Belgium, Belgrade, Belial, Belief, Belisarius, Bell 
(9) Belladonna, Belles-lettres, Benares, Benedictines, 
Benefice, Benediction, Benefit Societies, Bengal, Ben- 
tham, Beranger, Bernice, Berkeley, Berlin, Bermudas, 
Berne, Berthier, Beryl, Bessemer's process for refining 
iron, Bethlehem, Bible, Bibliography, Bibliomania, Bid- 
die, Bigamy, Bill (22) Billiards, Billingsgafe, Bingen, 
Biography, Birch, Birds, Bird of Paradise, Bird tracks. 
Bird's eye view. Birds of passage, Birmingham, Birth, 
Biscay, Biscuits, Bishop, Bismuth, Bison, Bittern, Bitu- 
men, Black (14) Black death. Black-lead, Black-letter, 
Black-mail, Black-stone, Blair (2) Blake (2) Blas- 
phemy, Blast-furnace, Bleaching, Bleeding, Blind, Block- 
ade, Blois, Blood, Blood-hound, Bloominsin, Blow-pipe, 
Blucher, Blue (20) Blue-books, Blushing, Boa, Boa- 
dicea. Boating, Boccaccio, Bodleian library, Bolotia, Bogo- 
ta, Bohemia, Boiler, Boiling, Bokhara, Boleyn, Bolivia, 
Bologna, Beneb, Bombay, Bonaparte, Bomb, Bone, Boni- 
face, Book- binding. Book-keeping, Book- trade. Boom, 
Boone, Booth, Boots, Bordeaux, Borer, Borgia, Boring 
machines, Borneo, Bosquet, Boston, Boswell, Bosworth, 
Botany, Botanic gardens, Bourbon, Boxwood, Boxing, 
Bozzaris, Brain, Bramble, Brass, Brazil, Breach, Bread- 
fruit tree. Breakwater, Breech-loading, Bremen, Breviary, 
Brewster, Bribery, Brick, Bride, Bridge, Bristol, Britannia, 
British museum. Brownie, Bronte, Bronze, Brooch, Broom, 
Brooklyn, Brotherhoods, Brougham, Brown (15) Brown- 
ing, Bruce (7) Buchanan (2) Buckler, Buckiand, Buck- 
wheat, Bud, Buddhism, Budding, Buffalo, BufFon, 
Building (5) Bullion, Bulwer, Bunyan, Buoy, Burbot, 
Burial, Burke, Buriesque, Burmah, Burns, Bustard, 
Butler (3) Butterfly, Byron. Byzantine (art, empire, 
historians,) Byzantium. 

This long list of subjects, all of which are 
treated at satisfactory length, and many of them 
comprising each several pages, presents but a 
small part of the full number ranged in due 
order under this particular letter of the alpha- 
bet, while the space given to some other letters 
is still greater. Indeed, the scope of the work 
is so wide as to render it invaluable to all 
classes and individuals. But above all, for con- 
stant reference in the school room, it is, — after 
the Unabridged Dictionary and the Universal 
Gazetteer, — the most valuable work that can 
be placed within reach of the teacher and his 
pupils. Every advanced school should have in 
its library not only these ten royal octavo vol- 
umes — more than 800 pages each, and containing 
over 4000 illustrations — but also the superbly 
issued Atlas of forty maps, which completes the 
whale and crowns the work. This atlas gives 
the following maps, beautifully printed on 
paper of finest quality andi)surface, descending to 
the minutiae of the subject in so great a degree 
—especially in the older countries of the East- 
ern continent — as to be a matter of astonish- 
ment to the student who has occasion to refer 
to them : 
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The World ; Annual Revolution of the Earth 
round the Sun; Countries mentioned in the 
Bible ; The World, showing the Portions 
known to the Hebrews ; the World as peopled 
by the Descendents of Noah, Sheba, Ophir, 
etc. ; Roman Empire, in its greatest extent ; 
North America ; United States — Western Di- 
vision ; United States — Eastern Division ; Can- 
ada, Central America, South America, West 
India Islands, Europe, England and Wales; 
Scotland, Ireland, France, Spain and Portugal, 
Sweden and Norway; Denmark, Schleswig 
and Holstein ; Netherlands and Belgium ; Switz- 
erland, Prussia, Minor German States ; Italy, 
Italia Antiqua, Austrian Empire; Turkey in 
Europe and Greece ; prxcia Antiqua, Russia 
in Europe, Asia, Turkey in Asia, Palestine, 
India or Hindoostan, China, Africa, Australia, 
Victoria, Queensland, New Zealand and Tas- 
mania. 

With the publication of the Atlas, Cham- 
bers' Encyclopedia — comprising', with this, 1 1 
volumes, — stands completed upon the book- 
list of Messrs. Lippincott & Company, of 
Philadelphia. The prices at which it is fur- 
nished vary somewhat, according to style of 
binding, as follows : Cloth, $4.50 per volume ; 
Sheep, $5.00; Half Turkey, $5.50. For or- 
dinary use, of course, the library style (sheep) 
is to be preferred. 



TEACHERS QUALIFICATIONS COM- 
PARED WITH CERTIFICATES. 

The following thoughts were suggested to 
our mind by reading the remarks of the State 
Superintendent concerning Permanent Certifi- 
cates. He first says that those in authority 
should not grant Permanent Certificates to any 



who are not thorough in the common school 
branches, ** and to be thorough in them requires 
much knotoledge outside of them.** Although wc 
are not of the opinion that it is necessary, at 
present, to add to the number of branches al- 
ready named in the law for regular examina- 
tion, yet we do not think that those who an- 
swer the best at the examinations, and receive 
the best certificates, are always the best quali- 
fied teachers. The teacher is much the better 
for knowing many things which are not, per- 
haps, legally required in the examination. For 
example : Suppose the teacher and scholars to 
be taking a walk across an old meadow in the 
Spring. The scholars have observed the dan- 
delions displaying their yellow blossoms in the 
bright sunlight, and they ask the teacher why 
they are called dandelions, and whether the 
roots die in the fall, or whether they are poison- 
ous or not. Should he be unable to answer 
definitely, they would lose much instruction 
that would be useful. Or, if a boy, in wash- 
ing his slate with snow, should notice that after 
the snow had partially melted it would adhere 
with considerable force, and should ask his 
teacher the reason for this, would it not be un- 
fortunate to find the latter entirely unacquaint- 
ed with Natural Philosophy ? He would be 
unable to give a proper explanation. Many 
young teachers fresh from the recitation-room 
may be able to recite readily and rapidly in the 
common school branches, and yet, perhaps, 
possess very little of this outside knowledge. 
The same remarks will apply to County Su- 
perintendents, Teachers of Normal Schools, 
&c. As our opinions were expressed in the 
December number of the School Journal, 1 867, 
in regard to the Superintendency, we refer the 
reader to that article. Philom. 



Selections from Exchanges- 



MY EXPERIMENT. 

I believe in my heart, that as there is not a 
happier or nobler occupation in the world than 
that of developing the minds that are to work 
in the next generation, so there are very many 
good men and women now occupied in teach- 
ing children conscientiously and with exceed- 
ing care. 

Yet upon this subject of teaching I have long 
had crotchets of my own, of which Dr. Quem- 
aribus and many other clever men used to de- 
clare to me that they were purely theoretical, 
♦■hat they were quite impossible of execution. 



Every practical man would tell me so. Every 
practical man did tell me so. " My dear fel- 
low," said Quemaribus, **it is a very pretty 
amusement' to plan model school-systems, but 
you don't know the difficulties with which we 
have to contend. There is not time for all you 
would have done, and you set out with a wrong 
notion of the nature of a boy. Your method 
never could be worked." " Doctor," I said, 
" by the thunder of Jove, and by the whistle 
of the steam engine, Pll try." 

I did try, and met with the result that I ex 
pected. After two years of school- keeping, 
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daring which I put my crotchets to a full and 
jcvere test, I left, in a town which I had en- 
tered as a stranger, some of the best friends I 
kave ever made, or ever shall make. I left 
there also children whom I never shall forget — 
by whom, too, I hope never to be forgotten. 
Moreover, I did not lose money by the venture : 
in a commercial sense, my experiment succeeded 
to my perfect satisfaction. 

One notion of mine was, that if children 
could be really interested in. their studies — as 
they can be — so long as they were treated 
frankly and led by their affections, the work of 
education could be carried on entirely without 
punishment. I had been, as a boy, to many 
schools, and knew how dread begot deception, 
and we were all made, more or less, liars by the 
cane. Even our magnanimity consisted fre- 
quently in lying for each other, and obtaining 
for ourselves the floggings that impended over 
friends. I knew how deceits rotted the whole 
school intercourse to which I had myself been 
subject ; how teachers, made distrustful, show- 
ered about accusations of falsehood ; how we 
cribbed our lessons, and were led to become 
sly and mean. I do not mean to lay it down 
as a principle that schools should be conducted 
without punishment ; I can conceive a dozen 
kinds of men who would know how to do good, 
with a few floggings judiciously administered. 
But I was not one of the dozen — ^I should cer- 
tainly have done harm. Corporal punishments 
being abolished, there remained few others. 
For, I uphold it as a principle that punishment 
which consists in the transformation of the 
school-room to a prison, or in treating studies 
and school-books as if they were racks and 
thumbscrews — instruments of torture to be ap- 
plied against misdoers, in the shape of some- 
thing to write or something to learn — to learn, 
forsooth! — defeat the purposes of education, 
heap up and aggravate the disgust which it 
should be the business of a good teacher* care- 
fully to remove as it arises. 

I set out, therefore, with the belief that I 
could dispense wholly with punishment, if I 
could establish perfect openness of speech and 
conduct in the school. Accordingly, a little 
ceremony of signing a book was established on 
the entry of each pupil, whereby the signer 
formally promised in all dealings with his teacher 
or his companions " to act openly and speak 
the truth." All motive to deception being as 
much as possible withdrawn, the strongest mo- 
tive penalty could give was put in the other 
scale ; for, it was established as a fundamental 
law that a first falsehood would be forgiven, but 
that after a second the ofiender would be re- 
quired to leave the school. This law was 



taken, as it was made, in sober earnest. There 
was only one transgressor, a youth of fifteen, 
blunted in feeling by a long course of misman- 
agement. He did not remain with us three 
months. Systems, and very good systems too, 
according with the individuality of other 
teachers, would provide for cases of that kind ; 
mine did not. It was so far faulty. It would 
suit forty-nine children out of fifty, but the 
fiftieth would need another kind of discipline. A 
little pains being taken to keep up the feeling, 
perfect openness was secured, and no tale-telling 
was possible, for every one told frankly his own 
offence. 

And that too was the case, although it was 
found in practice not quite possible to go on 
wholly without pains and penalties. At first, 
when there were half-a-dozen pupils, all went 
well; but when the number had increased, 
though all continued to go well, and the best 
spirit was {shown by the children, it was not 
possible for them, gathered in groups, to exer- 
cise so much self-control as they might them- 
selves wish, and as was necessary for a reason- 
able discipline. The joyousncss and restless- 
ness of , youth, not being chilled in any way, 
would now and then break out at inconvenient 
times, and every idler was a cause of interrup- 
tion to his neighbors. Penalties were therefore 
established. They were of the lightest kind, 
and represented nothing but the gain or loss of 
credit. They would have been ridiculous, ex- 
cept in as far as they were applied to children 
anxious to prove their resolution to do right. 

Rewards were established with the penalties, 
and it is necessary to explain their nature first* 
I think it may be laid down as a principle, that 
the practice of urging school-boys, or even 
young men, into fierce competition for a book, 
a medal, or a sum of money, hurts more than it 
helps, the work of earnest education. The 
true teacher ought not to give prominence to an 
unworthy motive for exertion; only a false 
teacher does that to escape, in an artificial way 
some of the consequences which result from the 
false principles on which he goes to work. It 
was my crotchet to give nobody a book for be- 
ing more quick-witted than his neighbor, but, 
as much as possible, to set each working for 
his own sake, and to ^tl a common standard — 
not of intellect, but of application and attention, 
which each was to endeavor singly to attain. 
It was possible that at the end of a half-year, 
every pupil might receive a first prize. It was 
certain that, as prize or present, every one 
would receive a book, ard that although there 
were first, second, and third prizes, the difler- 
ence between them was not to consist in money 
value. 
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This was our system of penalties, by which 
alone the little state of children was held in suf- 
ficient check : — Whoever during work-pmc was 
a cause of interruption, had an interruption 
marked against him. If he interrupted three 
times, it was said that he had lost half-a-day ; 
if six times, he lost the day, and, for the day, 
had nothing more to lose. If he chose — as he 
never did choose — it was to be supposed that, 
having got so far, he might make as much noise 
as he pleased thereafter. Gay spirits now and 
then indulged themselves in a luxury of two of^ 
fences against order, stopping at the third. 
Every offence against discipline went bv the 
name of interruption ; and we called a day, a 
ticket. At the end of the half-year, each pupil's 
lost days were counted, and, according to their 
number, was the number of his prize. Within 
the cover of his book was pasted a small printed 
form, which, being filled up, carried abroad the 
exact intelligence that its owner had been pre- 
sent and attentive at school a certain number of 
days, absent or inattentive another certain num- 
ber of days, and had received that book as a first, 
second, or third prize. The success of this plan 
was greater than a man putting no faith in chil- 
dren might suppose. Stout boys who could 
pull at an oar with a strong arm, were not too 
big to cry, sometimes, over a lost half-day. The 
ages of the pupils ranged between eight and fif- 
teen. Now and then, it happened that some 
great event outside, such as the freezing of a 
pond, produced an irrepressible excitement. 
Common restraints would not check talking and 
inattention. The punishment then introduced 
is horrible to tell : There was no teaching. All 
lessons were put aside. Instead of extra les- 
sons for a punishment, no lessons appeared to 
me the best mark of supreme displeasure. Les- 
sons were not to be regarded as their pain, but 
as their privilege ; when they became too un- 
manageable the privilege was for a time with- 
drawn. Whatever you may choose to call a 
punishment, becomes one to an honest and well- 
meaning child. Stoppage of lessons checked 
all turbulence at once, and the school looked 
like a dismal wax-work exhibition until the pro- 
hibition was withdrawn. 

Children are very teachable, and it is just as 
easy to excite in them, and to lead them by, a 
sense of honor and self-respect, as to spur them 
on, by promoting among them rivalries and 
jealousies, and to try to drive them out of mis- 
chief with a cane. 

Having explained our criminal code, let me 
describe next our ordinary constitution, which 
was from beginning to end one shock to the 
feelings of Quemaribus when I detailed it to 
him. Children are not fond of gloom or ugli- 



ness, and it is not wonderful if they have little 
admiration Tor the customary school-room and 
its furniture. My crotchet on that subject was, 
that the best room in the teacher's house should 
be the school-room, and that he should do all he 
in reason could to give it a cheerful and even 
elegant appearance. The school of which I 
speak was established by the sea-shore, and there 
was a very fine view from our school-room win- 
dow. It must be confessed that there was 
plenty to look at, and sometimes certainly a ship 
or a donkey would appear at inconvenient sea- 
sons ; but, as we did not shut the world out 
from our teaching, there was no good reason 
why it should be shut out from our ^yts. There 
was a back room used for supplementary pur- 
poses, but the front room was the main work- 
place. I was the first tenant of the house, and 
papered it. For that school-room, in defiance 
of all prejudice, and in the mad pursuance of 
my crotchet, I chose the most elegant light 
paper I could find — a glazed paper with a pure 
white ground, under a patlern that interfered 
little with the whiteness and delicacy of the 
whole effect. After two years of school- work 
in that room, it being always full, the paper was 
left almost without a stain. There had been a 
few ink-spots that could readily be scratched 
out with a knife, and one mishap with an ink- 
stand, of which the traces were sufficiently ob- 
literated with the help of a basin of cold water. 

Upon the mantelpiece were vases, which the 
children themselves kept supplied with flowers. 
The room was carpeted, and it must be granted 
that the carpet soon wore out. There were 
neat little cane chairs instead of forms, cheerfiil 
looking tables instead of school desks. The aspect 
of the room was as cheerful as I could contrive to 
make it, and was a great shock to the prejudices 
of Dr. Quemaiibus. It did contain, however, 
a blackboard, a pair of little globes, and a great 
map of the world ; to which our references 
were so incessant, and I believe often so pleas- 
ant, that I think we all were glad to be famil- 
iar with its features. 

Dr. Q. called on ' us one Monday morning 
before his own Christmas holidays were over 
— ours being short — and he made a grimace 
when he found us very snugly seated about the 
room, one stirring the fire, and all talking about 
the news of the day. I was insane enough to 
devote every Monday morning to that sort of 
study, and the Doctor candidly confessed, be- 
fore he left, that it was not altogether folly. 
Boys accustomed to discussions upon history 
looked at contemporary events from points of 
view that appeared quaint to him, and not en- 
tirely useless. There was anew scie itific dis- 
covery of which they were endeavoring to under- 
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Stand as much as possible, and they were criti- 
cising social movements in a startling way. 
The Doctor observed, too, how the tempers 
ind the humors of the children were displayed 
in this free talk, and how easy it became, with- 
out effort or ostentation, to repress in any one 
an evil tendency — the tendency, perhaps, to 
pass summary and contemptuous opinions — and 
to educate the intellects of all. A great deal 
may be done when all seem to be doing nothing. 
When news was scarce, and time was plentiful, 
we filled that morning with a lesson upon what 
we entitled «* common knowledge." That 
topic recurred two or three times a week, and 
was concerned with reasonings and explana- 
tions on the commonest of every-day words and 
things. 

We divided the day into two very distinct 
parts. Half was spent upon book-study, as of 
languages, aritrimetic, and mathematics; the 
other half upon history and science. I began 
to struggle — through the history of man — fully 
enough to occupy over the task five or six hours 
a week, and get to the end in about three years. 
In the same time we were to get through the 
story of the world about us, and complete the 
circle of the sciences. Geography we learnt 
insensibly with history and science, filling up 
our knowledge of it with the reading of good 
books of travel. In these studies, the mterest 
taken by the children was complete, but partly 
because I felt thijt there was insecurity in oral 
teaching by itse'f, partly because I wished to 
see how we were getting on, a practice was 
established of mutual examination in all things 
taught verbally to the whole school together. 
All were parted into two sides, matched pretty 
evenly, whose work it was to puzzle one 
another. The sides were often shifted, for the 
eagerness of competition became sometimes 
greater than was wholesome ; though it was a 
pure game of the wits, in which there was no 
tangible reward held out to the victor. Very 
proud I felt at the first trial when I heard 
questions asked and answered upon facts in his- 
tory or natural history, or explanations of fam- 
iliar things taught verbally, in some cases, 
twelve months ago. It was felt to be of no 
use to ask anything told within a month or two, 
because that probably would not have been for- 
gotten. I got a book and entered every ques- 
tion that was asked, wording it in my own way, 
but altering or prompting nothing ; and the 
book now lies before me, an emphatic proof 
of the degree and kind of interest that children, 
taught without compulsion, and allowed to re- 
mark freely upon all that they are doing, can 
take in the acquisition of hard knowledge. 
They began curiously with thoughts rather 



than things, and with thoughts, too, that had 
not been discussed among us for a twelvemonth. 
(( WJ^y does China stand still in her civiliza- 
tion ?" was asked first ; that being answered, 
the other side returned fire with the same kind 
of shot, «' Why did our civilization begin on 
the. shores of the Mediterranean ?" That was 
remembered, and there was a return question 
ready, " Upon what does the advance of civil- 
ization depend chiefly ?" That, too, was 
known, and there was a shot more in the 
locker, " Why is England so particularly pros- 
perous — why not some other island ?" Then 
there was a change of theme ; a demand for the 
habits of the sexton-beetle was returned again 
in kind by a demand for ditto of the ant-lion, 
and upon the white ants there was a retort made 
with the gad-fly and the Bosphorus. Then, 
one side grew nautical, and wanted a descrip- 
tion of all the parts of an ancient ship of war. 
They were remembered — for the topic was but 
a few months old — and the retort was, " De- 
scribe the spy-boats of the ancient Britons." 
That day's engagement ended v»'ith the ques- 
tion, " Why is it close and warm in cloudy 
weather?" to which the return inquiry was, 
" Why is it colder as you rise in the air, though 
you get nearer the sun?" Every question 
asked that day was fairly answered. On the 
next day of battle I find one side asking to be 
shown the course of the chief ocean currents, 
and the other demanding to be told what causes 
ebb and How of tide, spring and neap tides, and 
to be shown the course of the tide-wave. I 
find questions in the same day on the wars of 
Hannibal, the twinkling of the stars, the theory 
of coral reefs, the construction of the barometer 
and thermometer, the tide of the Mediterra- 
nean, and how one branch of a fruit tree can be 
made to bear more than the rest. 

After this system of mutual examination was 
established, a new phase of our school life dis- 
played itself. The oral teaching which had 
evidently not been thrown away was cultivated 
with new care ; a great system of note-taking 
arose ; all kinds of spontaneous eflforts were 
made to retain things in the memory ; and the 
result was, that, as I read before I taught, and 
could not remain always so full of information 
on a topic as I was while teaching it, the chil- 
dren over and over again remembered more 
than I did. I soon needed all my wits not' to 
be nonplused myself, when they were laboring 
to nonplus one another. 

Now if work of this kind can be done mer- 
rily, stopping at the end of every hour for five 
minutes of play, and throughout without any 
employment of a harsh restraint ; if over work 
of this kind,, faults of character or temper can 
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be easily and perfectly corrected — as with us | 
in two or three instances they were — a spirit of i 
inquiry can be begotten. That done, a boy i 
can be made to feel the use and enjoy the ex- 
ercise of education, and in the end will turn | 
out eager to go on acquiring knowledge for i 
himself. Surely if this be so, there must be ] 
something rotten in existing school systems, 
planned upon the models set up in the middle 
ages ! Truly, I think there is great room for 
a Luther among school masters ; and I do mar- 
vel greatly at the pertinacity with which soci- 
ety adheres, in these days, to scholastic usages 
whereof familiarity breeds in it no contempt. 
— Household Words, 



HIS EXPERIENCE. 



I think that I was a natural born Quaker. I 
agree with that worthy sect in everything, un- 
less it be in the matter of Doctrine and of 
Practice. I always admired plain and straight- 
forward speech. My early reading was of au- 
thors who sprang up with the American and 
the French Revolutions, and who had in them 
the glow and fervor of those early democratic 
doctrines which prevailed before slavery de- 
bauched this nation. The doctrine of the 
unity, fraternity, and equality of men had a 
charm for my youth not the less bewitching 
because it was an enthusiasm rather than a phi- 
losophy. In some vague way, I can hardly 
tell how, I conceived a notion of repugnance 
for all titles. I remember distinctly that, as 
early as when I was fourteen years old, I had 
contempt for any author who put into his 
title-page a string of honors and titles. I was 
much taken with the story of some of the 
French nobility who renounced their heredi- 
tary titles and joined themselves to the demo- 
cratic citizens. I formed a romantic notion of 
a true man, as one whose character and actions 
needed for their illustration neither office nor 
title. Insensibly I imbibed the idea that a 
title was a sign of imbecility or vanity; that a 
strong man needed no such crutch or bolster; 
that it v^ras useless if it conferred on one nothing 
but what he had in himself, and dishonest if 
it gave to a man something more than really ex- 
isted. These were boyhoodwhims and notions'. 

They were strengthened by the influence 
which was derived from my first teacher in 
mathematics. I had no fondness for this study. 
Yet I became proficient in its elementary 
branches, in my school days, under the teach- 
ing of W, P, N. Fitxgeraldy which in full is, 
William Pitt Nelson Fitzgerald.^ When Prof. 
Davies, of West Point, was once travelling in 
Canada, he was served by a hostler's boy, and 



in putting some questions to him he proved so 
sharp at figures, that the Professor took him 
along as a servant. He was waiter and boy of 
all work. But he developed such gifts and 
graces that he was put to his books, and became 
a cadet, and stood second to none, until an un- 
fortunate Christmas spree delivered him from 
the thrall of West Point and sent him to finish 
his career in the great academy of the world. 
I found him, in 1827, teaching mathematics at 
Mount Pleasant Classical Institute, in Amherst, 
Mass. He taught me to conquer in studying. 
There is a very hour in which a young nature- 
tugging, discouraged, and weary with books, 
rises with she consciousness of victorious power 
into masterhood. Forever after, he knows that 
he can learn anything if he pleases. It is a dis- 
tinct intellectual " conversion." 

I first went to the black-board, uncertain, 
soft, full of whimpering. " That lessok must 
BE LEARNED," he Said, in a very quiet tone, but 
with a terrible intensity, and with the certainty 
of Fate. All explanations and excuses be trod 
under foot with utter scofnfulness. *' I want 
that problem. I don't want any reasons why 
I don't get it." 

** I did study it two hours." 

"That's nothing to me; I want the lesson. 
You need not atudy it at all, or you may study 
it ten hours — just to suit yourself. I want the 
lesson. Underwood, go the blackboard ! " 

" Oh, yes, but Underwood got somebody to 
shew him his lesson." 

" What do I care how you get it ? That's 
your business. But you must have it." 

It was tough for a green boy ; but it seasoned 
him. In less than a month I had the most in- 
tense sense of intellectual independence and 
courage to defend my recitations. 

In the midst of a lesson, his cold and calm 
voice would fall upon me in the midst of a de- 
monstration — " A'^ /" I hesitated, stopped, and 
then went back to the beginning ; and, on reach- 
ing the same spot again — **iVl?.'" uttered with 
the tone of perfect conviction, barred my pro- 
gress. " The next !" and I sat down in red 
confusion. He too was stopped with " No ! " 
but went right on ; finished, and, as he sat down 
was rewarded with, " Very well." 

**Why," whimpered I, "I recited it just as 
he did, and you said No ! " 

" Why didn't you say Yes ? and stick to it ? 
It is not enough to know your lesson. You 
must know that you know it ! You have learned 
nothing till you are sure. If all the world says 
Noy your business is to say Tes^ and to prove itP 

The inward confidence inspired by such a 
drill, joined to the chivalric notions of indepen- 
dent hianhood already existing, tended to fasten 
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the feeling that a man is zuhat he is in bimseify 
and that the love of doing and the power to do, 
are all the honors that he needs ; that no man 
deserves a title who has not tlie power to make 
his own simple name a title, and then he needs 
no other ; and that a man's own life is the true 
university that should confer honors upon him ! 

H, IV, Bcecher. 



WHAT IS, AND MAY BE, MEANT BY 
TEACHING "ENGLISH." 



BY J. D. M. MEIKLEJOHN, M. A. 

I. I should propose that the very simplest 
theory of English grammar should be taught — 
and that it should be taught as much in the 
historical form as possible. The history of 
the English language is an extremely interest- 
ing one; and the striking phenomena of its 
growth, and the marked character of the differ- 
ent elements that have been absorbed into it, 
make it very easy to teacfi and to illustrate, 
even to the weakest underst|mding. It is easy 
10 find in many books the most striking illus- 
traiions of the change v/hich came upon the 
language by the infusion of the Norman-French 
elements in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, and of the literary Latin and Greek el- 
ement in the sixteenth. These contributions 
are as plainly marked as the flow of a muddy 
stream into a clear blue river — as the flow of 
the Alpine tributaries into the main stream of 
the Rhone. 

Nor is it difficult to give the pupil a vivid 
idea and an adequate, though* not so detailed, 
knowledge of the revolutions which have taken 
place in our language, the first of which ut- 
terly broke down its form of grammar, and the 
second of which altered its substance or vocab- 
ulary. The one revolution changed it from a 
synthetic into an analytic language — from a lan- 
guage like German to a language like French; 
the other has closed forever the Saxon source 
of the vocabulary, and has compelled us to seek 
in Greek and Latin all increase of our present 
stock of words. But it may be said that this 
is to teach philology, which cannot be done in 
school. Not at all. It will simply be giving 
the pupil a just and adequate estimate of the 
build, powers, and nature of his own language — 
will enable him to guard, in his own writing, 
against servile imitation of any other language, 
such as French or German — will enable him to 
do his own little best in the fight against that 
daily corruption of our English which foreign 
correspondents and telegram translators in our 
daily papers are doing their utmost to promote. 
Besides this, it is simply impossible to teach 
the grammar of the language without a con- 



stant reference to the past phases of the lan- 
guage; it is impossible to form any sufficient 
appreciation of idioms and usage without some 
knowledge of what is called Anglo-Saxon. 

In most popular and widely circulated school 
grammars the history of the language usually 
occupies three or four pages at the end of the 
book, which, most probably, are never reach- 
ed at all. But the history of the language is 
of the greatest interest; and there are not 
wanting a few books that give it pretty well. 
The want in them is the want of copious ex- 
amples. It is useless, or worse than useless, to 
put results and conclusions into the heads of 
young people without giving them some insight 
into the processes by which these results have 
been arrived dt, and the data on which the 
conclusions are ba5ed. 

Another important item is, that the history 
of the language sends all kinds of strong cross- 
•lights on the history of the country. The whole 
history of the Norman-French Revolution, for 
example, is written as clearly in our language 
as in our laws — in the order of words in our 
sentences as in the order of ranks in our State. 
The marks are of the plainest kind; the path- 
ways to this knowledge are easy and well trod- 
den. But the good effects of teaching the his- 
tory of the language are chiefly to be found in 
its manifest power to clear the grammar of 
much useless and unintelligible jargon, and to 
put every department of grammar in its own 
due rank and position. For example, the ac- 
cidence of English grammar, which, under the 
name of Etymology, generally usurps nearly 
half the book, would, under this new regime^ 
be rightly reduced to a few pages. The in- 
flections of the language have been gradually 
dropping off in the course of centuries, and 
very few now exist. After these few were 
learned in the usual fashion — that is, with a 
view to practice — they might be more fully 
studied as fragments of past usages, and as one 
side of the history of the language. 

The same method might be followed with 
the Syntax. No one requires a knowledge of 
rules to enable him to write or speak good 
English (and from this poirt of view the silly 
old definitiou, " English Grammar is the art of 
speaking and writing the English language with 
propriety," is as false as it is illogrcal) ; and 
the few peculiarities in our Syntax may be 
learnt in a few days. The question of Prosody 
may be postponed until the pupil comes to the 
reading and examination of the best poetry ; 
and punctuation should be learnt — as learnt it 
can only be — in connection with composition. 

There is one interesting part of grammar 
I that, as it is usually treated, is made dry, unat- 
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tractive, and even repulsive, I mean the part 
which goes by the name of Derivation. The 
pupil is generally compelled to learn lists of 
Greek and Latin derivatives, in which he has, 
^nd can have, little or no interest. Unless, in- 
deed, he knows both Greek and Latin ; but, in 
nine cases out of ten, the English pupil does 
not. But there are hundreds and thousands of 
the most interesting derivations in his own lan- 
guage — from past phases of the language; and 
these are not only interesting from the light 
they throw on unsuspected relationships which 
crop up everywhere to our surprise, but are al- 
ways seized with avidity by young people. It 
is true that we owe to some 154 Greek and 
Latin roots nearly 13,000 words of our lan- 
_guage; and it would seem wejl and necessary 
to teach all children some at least of these roots. 
Por example, some of the offshoots of ponoy 
•which gives us 250, o^ piico, which gives us 
200, and ot capioy w\)\c\i gives us 197, might 
be learnt and traced out. But why the very 
young pupil especially should be pestered with 
these Greek and Latin words, t<\ the exclusion 
of those English derivatives which he could 
easily take in and appreciate it is difficult to 
see. A side-advantage, moreover, is thus to be 
gained. More, he will get rid of the common 
5chool-boy superstition that the English lan- 
guage is a mere rag-basket of scraps stolen or 
borrowed from other languages, and that every 
word comes from, as he has been allowed to 
put it, some French or Latin or Greek 
source. 

2. Composition should be taught in the na- 
tural way; that is, simply by imitation, just as 
we learn to speak. It is a very easy thing to 
find interesting and exciting passages from the 
most idiomatic English writers, such as Defoe, 
Bunyan, Swift, Steele, Goldsmith, Thackeray, 
Sir Walter Scott, and Macaulay, that the pupil 
may '*get up," and then write from recollec- 
tion. At first the pleasantest and most interest- 
ing narrative parts of his reading-books will do 
~ perfectly well. The chief thing to avoid is a 
'*fine" or bookish style; the goal to aim at is 
the acquisition of an idiomatic and transparent 
English style — that is, a style which calls no 
attention to itself, but allows everything it pre- 
sents to be seen in the distinctest manner — 
which is, in a word, merely the bearer of ideas, 
and not' a competitor with ideas for attention 
and remark. This style is, of course, the most 
difficult to learn, and requires long practice and 
many years. A very marked style — a highly 
Latinized or abstract style — is very easy to 
learn. I think a clever boy of fifteen could 
learn to write Carlylese in a week, and John- 
sonian in about a fortnight. But good, natural. 



easy English, like Goldsmith's or Steele's or 
Thackeray's, requires mucli reading and long 
saturation in the style of the best books, as well 
as the opportunity of always hearing good 
simple English spoken. And there is the less 
motive for acquiring this style, that, when it is 
acquired, it is noticed by hardly any one; and 
the labor of years is sunk as it were under- 
ground. But the vicious and verbose styles 
look like striking monuments of hard labor in 
the field of literature, and arc as* tempting as 
they are easy to acquire. The great rule in 
Composition is, "If you have nothing to say, 
say it; if you have something to say, say it." 
And the practical corollary from this is, that a 
boy sitting down to write anything should have 
his head full of facts or ideas — should be in- 
terested in them — should be to some extent ex- 
cited by them, and should be thinking about 
these facts and ideas, and not about the manner 
of stating them. After he has written all he 
can, he is then at liberty to correct, to alter, 
and to prune. To ask him to produce the 
maximum of verbosity with the minimum of 
ideas — to hunt for words and phrases when he 
should be thinking of the connection of his fiicts 
or arguments, when he should simply be think- 
ing what to say next, is a distorted application 
of the art. The study of synonymes is very 
useful ; but is not useful, it is encumbering, un- 
til the pupil has acquired a certain degree of 
vigor and freedom in the construction of his 
sentences. You do not want to ^uide until 
you have your vehicle in motion ; and sailors 
will tell you that you cannot steer a ship until 
she has got some way on. One aim of a lib- 
eral education is to give the scholar an extreme 
respect for words — to teach him that they are 
not merely counters, but powers ; and one re- 
sult of this re^spect for words is strict economy 
in the use of them, and the utmost care to es- 
chew the vice of w^ordiness. 

Let teachers pursue this method — the me- 
thod of nature — and they will be astonished al 
the results. The old systems had every power 
of nature against them ; their means were tor- 
turing and absurd, and their end was useless. 
Instead of the pupil having to go round and 
round in a hideous mill-walk of artificial prac- 
tice, and find poverty of thought and barren- 
ness of feeling as the result, he will gradually 
gain not merely the power of vigorous and 
clear expression, but with it an unconscious 
training in the highest of all arts — the art ot 
thinking. For the art of marshaling phrases 
and clauses and subordinate sentences, so as to 
produce a clear totality of impression on the 
mind of the hearer or reader, is not only one 
of the best propaedeutics to the art of think- 
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ing — to logic — but is itself a vcTy large part of 
the art. At any rate, perfect limpidity of style 
is one of the most necessary preconditions of 
absence of fallacy. From this point of view, 
it is plain that what is called the Analysis of 
Sentences is the best introduction to the gram- 
mar of thought — that is, to logic. 

Don't ask your pupils to write themes and 
essays, for the sufficient reason that they can't. 
Few grown up people can write an essay that 
is worth reading; and certainly no boy can. 
His ideas on Solitude, Benevolence y Anger, Taste, 
Parental Affection, and a host of other virtues 
and vices, are worth the paper they are writ- 
ten on, and no more. The Theme — name and 
thing — ought to be banished from every good 
school, and with it all the wretched English 
and poverty-stricken pretension it included and 
symbolized. 

3. In the next place, it is right to teach 
and to learn the literature of our native tongue. 
Here opens to us a vast and apparently illimit- 
able field, which it would require a long life- 
time to settle in and to take possession of. But 
we cannot do this. What corner of ti:e field, 
then, shall we occupy? And why one corner 
more than another? I do not think the answer 
is far to seek. It is with literature as with art; 
we should refuse to occupy a moment's time 
with anything but the best. And the names 
we should think it right to call the best names 
stand out with sufficient prominence to enable 
us with tolerable certainty to decide which of 
their works we ought to study. When the 
pupil has given a fair amount of time and at- 
tention to some parts of their works, his taste 
will be sufficiently formed to enable him to go 
on without hesitation in the choice for himself 
of new paths and new studies. 

There has, up to the present time, not been 
much of English literature taught in schools. 
And the schoolmaster is not to blame for this. 
It would be unreasonable to ask him to teach 
his pupils and to write books for them at the 
same time; just as it would be unreasonable to 
expect a great musician to be able to make vio- 
lins as well as to play upon them. But the 
want of the right books has been at length sup- 
plied, and in the most admirable and adequate 
manner. 

If a boy (or girl), before leaving school, has 
read, in the last two years of his stay there, 
some of Chaucer, a book of Spenser, some of 
Bacon's Essays, the earlier poems of Milton, 
and the best parts of Dryden, Pope, Cowper, 
Wordsworth, and Longfellow — and all this may 
well be done in two years without interfering 
with more difficult and perhaps more pre^-sing 
studies — he will have gained a good foundation 



for something like a liberal education. And, 
knowing what I know of girl's schools, I be- 
lieve that in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
it is a girl's only chance of anything like a lib- 
eral education, to be taught in such subjects and 
in such books as these. Seldom or never does 
the average girl rise to an appreciation of the 
mental power or the style in a French or Ger- 
man book ; and the chances in her favor are 
amazingly increased in the case of an English 
writer. The teacher in training his pupils to 
an appreciation of the best need not degrade 
himself to the position of a cicerone, and dis- 
gust his pupils by "This line is generally ad- 
mired." "Observe the exquisite music of this 
passage ;" but partly by giving them the best 
passages to learn by heart, partly by judicious, 
questioning on what appears to be merely a 
mechanical rule or objective fact, unconsciously 
train his pupils to true and unerring apprecia- 
tion. And another piece of good fortune that 
attends this course of reading is that the hour 
spent on it is pure pleasure, that the work never 
becomes dull, and thi.t tiierc will never be the 
smallest nece^sity to cniplcy authority in com- 
pelling the pupils to r.repare tlic work. If the 
works of these six or eight writers become 
points of light and landmarks: in the wide re- 
gion of literature — if they become standards by 
which to measure the greatness or the smallness 
of other writers — if the pupil knows why they 
are standards and how they arc standards — then 
everything has been done for the pupil that can 
be done in school ; and it has been done suc- 
cessfully. 

I hope that the Oxford Delegates will this. 
year name these books — Chaucer and Spenser — 
to be read by their candidates, instead of the 
much duller works of Milton and Cowper — 
duller, I mean, to young people. An honest, 
taste for and delight in Milton is one of the 
very last results of much and thoughtful read- 
ing — of long cultivation ; and it seems a pity 
that the school-boy and school-girl should be 
deprived of much of their chance for reaching 
this goal by having his splendid rhythms drill- 
ed into their heads at school, or spoiled by their 
half-trained ears. Besides, Milton, in his 
greater works cannot really interest them.. 
But Chaucer and Spenser can; and the re- 
sult will be that they will want to read more 
than they have read in school, whereas, with 
Milton the result is something very different* 
Nothing is more absurd than to ask boys of 
fourteen or fifteen to get a book of Mihon's 
Psradise Lost. They have a total lack of in- 
terest in the subject; they cannot appreciate 
the thoughts; they have no enjoyment of the 
style ; they miss the allusions (and explaining 
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them is as unsatisfactory to both sides as ex- 
plaining a joke) ; they lose the flavor of the 
phrases; and to them the whole reading is 
heavy collar-work — joyless, dreary, and un- 
profitable. But with Mr. Macmilhn's editions 
of Chaucer and Spenser, it only requires com- 
mon sense on the part of the pupil to make the 
reading of these authors a hearty pleasure to 
■both. 

Another part 0^ instruction in "English," 
which is too often utterly neglected or ill- 
taught — taught, that is, so as tj produce re- 
sults that are worse • than none at all — is the 
art or power of rt\u:ir:^. 1'he power of read- 
ing in a natural, simple, and unaliected way is 
one of the rarest, and it ought to be one of the 
commonest, things in England. By good read- 
ing I mean the power of expressing by the 
voice the exact weight and value of each word 
or set of words in a sentence — the power of 
accurately translating to the ear the meaning, 
the whole meaning, and -nothing but the mean- 
ing of the writer. A well-trained child, with 
a good ear and fair intelligence, can easily do 
this, even where he does not completely un- 
derstand the m.eaning of rcvry word in the sen- 
tence he is reading. To do it in a perfectly 
natural manner is, of course, the result of con- 
siderable practice; but it is not difricult to set 
a child on the right path. The chief difficulty 
is, perhaps, to be found in the reading of poetry. 
Here the measure of the verse and the empha- 
sis are sometimes in conflict with each other; 
and a misplaced iambus will make the reader 
trip over the meaning. Children have a good 
and correct ear for verse, but not so vivid a 
perception of the sense; and, therefore, nine 
out of ten, in reading Mrs. Hemans' poem of 
Casablanca, will say : 

" The boy stcd on the burning deck." 

Or, in the beautiful verse of ColeriJge in the 
Ancient Mariner, 

" It ceased} yet stili the sails nu.ie on 

A pleasant noi.-e till n.)jn, 
A noise as cf a hidden br.j'.k 

In the Ic.ifv m )nth of Jutie 
Thut fo the sK'ep'ng wo )jb a]i niclit 

Singeth a <;uiet tune." 

In the last line but one the child has sometimes 
a little difficulty between the /A:/ and the to. 
But, in fact, the real reason why good read- 
ing is so rare is, that the key-note is seldom or 
never struck in the beginning. This key-note, 
Whately tells us, is the compietc abstraction oi' 
all consciousness and attenticn from the voice, 
and the as complete giving of it to the sense 
and the matter. It is plain that reading taught 
in this, the only true way, means a great deal 
more than it seems to mean — that it presup- 



poses skilful questioning and explanations of 
words and sentences on the part of the teacher, 
so as to bring every part of the sentence into 
its true relief and prominence — to give each 
phrase its due amount of light and shade; and 
that the art of reading in this view and at once 
separates itself from the vile mechanic art of 
Elocution — which would force a fixed se: or" 
"rising and falling inflections" on every sen- 
tence from without, instead of allowing the 
native feeling, which is to give its true expres- 
sion to the sentence, to rise from within. To 
spout and to rea^ art not merely different things 
— they are opposite things. The result of thii 
mechanic art of elocution is clear enough ir. 
the well-known story: A clergyman, in the 
course of church service, coming to the 24:1: 
and 25th verses of the 28th chapter of is: 
Samuel, which describe how Saul, who hac 
been abstaining from food in the depth of his 
grief, was at last persuaded to eat, read then: 
thus — " And the woman had a fat caif in the 
house, and she hasted and killed it, and tooi: 
flour, and kneaded it, and did bake unleavene:: 
bread thereof. And she bronght it before Sau'. 
and before his servants, and they did eat!" 

I trust that I have sketched in this paper a 
programme that is not burdensome to the teacher 
nor wearisome to the pupil ; that on the roai 
I point out there is to be found some approach 
to that " perpetual feast '* of which Mikor. 
speaks; and that in these studies pleasure :* 
certain to go hand in hand with profit — as it 
always should if the studies are to be effective 
at all. Matthew Arnold says, and with justice, 
that our mic^dle class is the "most illiterate ana 
uncultivated in Europe." It seems to me that 
the nearest and readiest way to rid ourselves oi 
this reproach is to have our own literature we!l 
and sensibly taught in all schools; to put the 
teaching of it on a level with French and Ger- 
man ; and to insist that the pupil shall have s 
thorough knowledge of the simpler parts or" 
English Grammar, and some power of ade- 
quate expression in his own tongue, before he 
begins to learn Greek or Latin. Instead ci 
elaborate, trifling, two-penny distinctions, petty 
remarks on phrases, and a network of hints and 
rules which destroy the tem.per and distract the 
mind — which neutralize all power, as the 
strength of Gulliver was neutralized when he 
was tied to the ground by innumerable petty 
cords in the kingdom of Lilliput — instead or" 
false and unnatural methods which conduct to 
useless and impossible ends — I offer here to ail 
who are interested in the study of their mother- 
tongue and its literature, a method and a goal 
which are zs profirable and fruitful as they are 
pleasurable and attractive. — Educaticnt:! ttr.::. 
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mental capacity which is self-instructive, which 
digests mental food in whatsoever sauce served 
up. The balance of the pupils will, after the 
lapse of a few months, have forgotten every 
particle of the truths thus received, but not as- 
similated. At least this is our experience. 

In that system which makes a text-book of 
the teacher, the latter is, of course, required to 



THE TEACHER IS THE BOOK. 

That the Teacher is the school, we find to 
be true in more than. one sense; of course not 
in the full sense of the word, there being, be- 
sides the teacher, some more constituents ne- 
cessary for the full reality of a school — as, for 
instance, the pupils, the building, the school 

system, and its administration. But that the I be master of the science to be taught, to have 
teacher ought to be the text-book, is true in ' it at his finger's ends, thoroughly understood, 
the proper sense of the word. The best school j and ready for communication. When he be- 
is that which makes the least use of text-books, gins his instruction, he must be well prepared, 
the teacher filling their place. j and all he says on the subject must be calculated 

•The term text-book docs not here apply to to inspire the learners with love for the science 
reading-books of whatever kind; no school can to be mastered, and its objects. Wherever it 
do away with these. But it applies to all other I is possible to illustrate the subject by present- 
kinds of books which are commonly used in ing it to ocular inspection, he will do it; each 
schools. Of these we hold that they ought to ' of his lessons is more or less an object-lesson, 
be replaced by oral teaching and recitations by ' Whatever he can forego teaching himself, by 
oral repetitions. It is no new theory which' eliciting it from the class through adroit ques- 
we here proclaim; it is the Pestalozzian system, ; tions, and by rendering thus the pupils self- 
as spread all over Germany and Switzerland, active, he will exact from them. He will 
and tried and proved in half a century's prac- j make them see, and, in general, examine with 
tice of the reformed schools there. i their own senses, what is to be seen or cxam- 

On the other hand, the Anglo-Saxon system i ined in the objects presented, and lead them to 



of teaching, as practised in Great Britain and 
the United States, is book-teaching. When- 
ever any of the sciences is to be taugh^ in 
school, the teacher singles out a chapter of the 



express their observations, when correct and 
complete, in proper language. The less he 
speaks himself, making the pupils speak in- 
stead, the better. If he succeeds, in this way. 



text-book introduced for learning by heart. , in making them discover for themselves the 
The better class of teachers will, on this oc- | principles and laws underlying the phenomena, 
casion, explain the contents of the chapter, or he may depend on their never forgetting the 
they will do the same thing after recitation — 'chapter of science thus presented and illus- 
which is worse yet. The pupil has to recite traced. Thus he sharpens their perceptive 
his task, and a new chapter is committed to , powers, quickens their wits, their reflection, 
memory; and so on till the book is gone ' presence of mind, and attention, — he interests 
through. If there are practical examples given j them in the objects presented to such a degree, 
in the book, as for instance in all books of ■ that they acquire knowledge almost impercept- 
arithmetic, the pupil has to solve them, as well ibly and without severe efforts. Learning be- 
as he can, with, or without, the aid of the I comes pleasure, and is accompanied with the 
teacher — in a few cases in school, but on the ] same intense satisfaction which accompanies 
whole at home. It strikes us that the teacher ' every kind of growth and perfect assimilation, 
plays here a very subordinate part, and a machine I Such a teacher is sure to attract and advance 
might be invented to su :plant him, in most \ every single pupil of his class; and although 
cases ; for hearing a recitation, and pronouncing i learning in such a thorough manner must needs 
a judgment on its perfection or imperfections, , be slow and gradual from the outset, a great 
might generally be just as well performed by : deal of time is gained in the end by the rapid 
the better pupils of the class. The text- book , mental growth of the pupils, and by their self- 
here is almost everything, the teacher almost activity. Beginning slowly, he may make rapid 
nothing or nobody. The pupil is passive and i strides in the end, because his pupils meet him 
merely receptive; he is not guicied to repro- ! half way with keen mental appetites snd ready 
ducing the matter to be mastered out of him- assimilating powers. There is, of course, in 
self, to becoming active and independent. The | every science a number of facts which are not 
matter is not developed in his mind, nor his ■ mastered by simple reflection, but must, at the 
mind developed through and with the matter. . same time, be impressed upon the memory for 
It is only the best talent, a very small percent- j immediate practical use. The teacher will 
age of boys and girls, who will in this way be- j further this work of memory either by dictat- 
come tolerably proficient in the science to be . ing, at the end of the lesson, a short paragraph 
acquired; because only a very few have the ' containing those facts, and by repeating the 
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same with the class properly ; or he will set 
the pupils themselves, when far enough ad- 
vanced, to commit these facts to writing, and 
have the contents properly repeated; or he 
will, if a reading-book is at hand containing 
the facts, refer the class to their book, and re- 
peat them from it. Thus the pupils will, in 
time, become living text-books, like the teacher, 
and what they have acquired will be their im- 
perishable property, ready for any application 
in practical life. The science appropriated 
in this way will be alive in the scholars, and 
shed light on all cognate subjects. This is the 
Pestalozzi-n system of instruction, as compared 
with the Anglo-Saxon. 

Now it will be easily seen that the system 
in which the teacher is the text-book, has great 
advantages over the other system, in which the 
teacher has a text-book, and the text-book is 
the real teacher. How superior soever be the 
text-book you may devise, they are dead teach- 
ers, and cannot engender life in the majority 
of the pupils. Besides, the pupils, if they ad- 
vance materially by the aid of their text-books, 
will be grateful for this result, not to their 
teacher, but to their books. And if they do , 
not advance, they will blame for this result, not I 
the book, but the teacher. Thus the Anglo- | 
Saxon system loosens, if it does not indeed dcj 
stroy, the moral connection between the teacher 
and his pupils. The Pestalozzian teacher, on 
the contrary, is very potent for good ; there is 
a boundless confidence in his pupils in him and 
his office. They feel that they owe their rapid 
mental growth to him exclusively, iind he is 
implicitly believed and obeyed. He sways | 
their whole being as with a magic wand; he 
exerts over them an enormous moral influence 
for all educational purposes. He is to them 
the impersonation of truth, dignity, and moral 
worth; and he must have very little moral 
character if he does not feel exalted by their 
appreciation of him, and stimulated to work 
out his own moral bearing into a model for 
them. 

Now it may be pleaded in excuse for the 
Anglo-Saxon system, that there is in a country 
with a rapidly increasing population a great lack 
of competent teachers, and that, therefore, good 
text-books are to make up for this want, at 
least to some degree. Grant that this is so, it 
is an evil to be overcome. Incompetent teach- 
ers lessen the respect due to science and educa- 
tion, thus doing almost more harm than good. 
The sooner you get rid of them the better. 
The radical reform is also, in this respect, the 
cheapest and most practicable of all. Besides, 
the text-books are, with scanty exceptions, 
faulty enough, and it is infinitely more difficult 



to prepare perfect text-books (nay, it is impos- 
sible, because the understanding and the wants 
of every individual learner are different) than 
to raise a generation of true and good teachers, 
who know how to accommodate themselves to 
the individual wants of every pupil. Finally, 
the text-books need revision almost from year 
to year, science now progressing in such a way 
as to revolutionize many old established truths, 
and opening new views in an unprecedented 
manner. But a live teacher may always con- 
trol his science according to the latest dis- 
coveries, and conform his teachings to the 
modern improvements in knowledge and phi- 
losophy. He will be up to the times; text- 
books never are. — Am. Ed, Monthly, 



HOMES. 

Recreation is a necessity of our hard-work- 
ing, overstrained life. Men and women need 
it, and will have it. But should they go from 
home to find it? Is home nothing but a place 
to sleep, eat and drudge in ? — a place to be es- 
caped from, as from a prison, whenever enjoy- 
ment is to be sought ? Plainly false and in- 
jurious as is such a view, it seems to be that 
whTch generally prevails among us. The mem- 
bers of our households seek their recreation 
abroad. Yielding to different tastes, or con- 
trolled by different circumstances, they seek it 
in difi"erent places. Husbands and wives, pa- 
rents and children, thus separate from one an- 
other in their associations, the family unity dis- 
appears, and the seeds of discord arc planted 
in the home circle. Under this false and fatal 
idea, that it is necessary to go abroad to seek 
after enjoyment, society has become a traveling 
association of pleasure-hunters, as if pleasure 
could be found by thus hunting for it. The 
old, happy home-life is disappearing — we had 
almost sadly said, has disappeared. And with 
it is vanishing not only the truest enjoyment, 
but also the greatest safe-guard of our social 
state. Miserable or guilty is that man who 
quits his home to find enjoyment. Lost is that 
woman who does it. Unhappy is the son or 
daughter who does not find home the happiest 
spot on earth. The family circle is a misno- 
mer, as applied to the members of households 
thus separate in their associations and pleasures. 
With them there can be no golden chain of 
holy affection, strengthened and kept bright by 
loving association and the communion of the 
innocent' joys and sacred sorrows of the family. 
Home should be the dearest, happiest spot on 
earth to every individual. There the weary 
man of business should find his needed rest. 
There the wife and mother should find her 
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purest, deepest pleasure. And there children I 
should find attractions stronger than all the 
world can present. 

We tinker away at the evils of society, and 
go on making new "societies" to amuse, in- 
struct or restrain our people, when the great 
want is homes! — Spectator, 

BOOKS OF REFERENCE IN SCHOOLS. 



*' Instances of mispronunciation occurred; and on call- 
ing for a dictionary none was ac hand. A fine edition of 
Webster's large work lay on the master's table in another 
story, but, for all actual uses, where it was then wanted, 
it might as well have been in Texas." — School Report. 

In many schools of the Commonwealth, the 
desk of the teacher is as barren of suitable and 
accessible books of reference and authority as 
was the case in the one above mentioned. We 
are happy to add that in the matter of dic- 
tionaries, the worthy Committee of the place 
indicated immediately saw where the fault lay, 
and promptly supplied the much needed book. 
The same thing has been done in other towns, 
and now there is hardly a school within the 
State lines where mispronunciations are ex- 
cusable. But a great and pressing want still ex- 
ists. The dictionary of the English language 
is the only reference book in scores of our 
schools. Other works are equally important, 
in order that the insufficient and unsatisfactory 
contents of many appointed text-books may be 
elucidated, and additional facts and opinions 
may be presented. It often occurs that the 
mind of a child is ei kindled by some brief ac- 
count in his reading book of an historical event; 
and if, in the midst of his awakened interest, 
he could have a more extended or a different 
record of the same thing set before him, he 
would devote himself to its perusal with the 
utmost eagerness, and almost unconsciously be- 
come possessed of valuable and available know- 
ledge. The customary tasks which are assign- 
ed to pupils may thus be relieved of their or- 
dinary irksomeness, and the subjects which are 
considered may be investigated and understood 
in a manner more fully corresponding to the 
methods adopted by the mature and thought- 
ful. It would appear to be a dictate of com- 
mon sense that, whether the show of learning 
became greater or less, children ought to be 
early directed into those ways of getting know- 
ledge, and of using books, which are com- 
monly pursued by the cultivated; by teachers, 
indeed, who desire to attain as clear and com 
prehensivc an understanding of every*matter of 
thought as possible. Were each of the readers 
of this article to be asked, " What, of all that 
you have made your own mental property, is 
most useful and satisfactory to you now?" 



Would the answer be, "That which I ac- 
quired most systematically and by set lessons 
in my school days?" Would it not rather be, 
after careful reflection, "Th'at which I gained 
here, there, anywhere, as I wanted it?" The 
professional man will cull from a dozen sources 
that information which will afford him an all- 
sided view of a subject under consideration; 
and what does far the greater part of our school- 
ing amount 10, more than a round-about method 
of learning how to use books ? With several 
books of reference in the school-room, and a 
teacher so familiar with their character and 
contents that he knows how to employ them, 
and can readily instruct his pupils in their use, 
a longing for additional knowledge may be 
aroused, and carried to such a pitch of enthu- 
siasm, that, while no very definite order of 
studies is strictly pursued, and widely diverse 
topics are daily contemplated, the fund of sub- 
stantial attainment will be incomparably greater 
than it can be by teaching without them. In 
attestation of this view, we need only refer to 
the natural inquisitivcness of young children, — 
too often, alas, suppressed by unwise tuition, — 
and to the desultory yet rapid ways by which 
they extend their information, and also to the 
fact that the healthy mind, engaging in this 
course, with the application of no imposed 
rules, brings order out of the apparent con- 
fusion, and with hardly a conscious effort, has 
put together, for specific ends and uses, those 
things which ought to go together. Correla- 
tive ideas naturally associate, and it is only 
when we do violence to nature that we are led 
to force them together. No person likes to be 
bid to do that which he is freely inclined to do ; 
and Dame Nature, while voluntarily pursuing 
the right course, is exceedingly obstinate when 
ordered around by undue authority. If coerced, 
she is stubborn, and goes only as far and as fast 
as she is pushed forward in the time-worn ruts 
of the *' good old ways." Nature is undoubt- 
edly systematic in the development of mind, 
but not after the fashion which man usually 
imagines and adopts. Is not the crying evil of 
our times in matters of education, too little free- 
dom ; too much mechanism ; too much plod- 
ding; too little guidance ? A youthful mind is 
offered for our instruction. I^et us open the 
way for it; let us remove obstacles which it 
cannot manage ; let us give it a chance to be- 
come whatever it is capable of becoming; but 
do not let us think that our path is the only 
true one, and that it must keep therein. If a 
mind has any capacity and strength, under such 
favorable opportunities it will become inde- 
pendent, cultured, noble; if the mind is shal- 
low, the bebt absistance can never make it other- 
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wise. Were our ablest and most thoroughly 
educated men to express the opinions which 
they privately hold, would not the great ma- 
jority of them say, while still maintaining a 
high regard for orderly study, that the college 
library was a better educator than the college 
curriculum ; that the knowledge they acquired 
• from reading was of vastly more worth than 
that ever obtained by schooling ; and that much, 
all, which was learned by rote, had to be learn- 
ed again when wanted for practice; the earlier 
training proving to be a hindrance quite as often 
as a help. While maintaining that every man, 
who is made of any worth to his fellows, is 
self-made, it must be confessed that American 
history is replete with examples of men who 
have become educated without the drill of the 
schools, and whose unsystematic culture, as it 
is ordinarily termed, has enabled them to out- 
strip, in the race for lasting honor and fame, 
those who, from earliest youth to ripening man- 
hood, have had all the opportunities which lit- 
erary institutions afford. It would be an ex- 
periment without much risk of damage, to put 
any fifty children into a school-room with nu- 
merous reference books and the apparatus for 
writing, and to furnish them with a live and 
faithful educator, as a guide and assistant. Let 
each one have a book and learn how to use it, 
and then select from its list of contents some- 
thing to thoroughly investigate ; and when this 
is accomplished, or evident weariness in the 
pursuit results, let a change be made, and some 
definite work of a different type be settled upon, 
and thus continue with suitable rests and recre- 
ations, and is there any one who does not be- 
lieve that, at the end of a fair period for the 
experiment, these pupils will have more know- 
ledge, agreeably acquired and well digested, 
than fifty children of equal competency in any 
school conducted after the usual manner ? 

In the preparation of Compositions this me- 
thod, or something very similar, is in some 
measure adopted, and, with right instruction, 
can hardly fail to produce satisfactory advance- 
ment; and while we do not follow it, and 
might not venture to do so in every department 
of learning, we believe that if present systems 
were modified or enlarged by introducing habits 
of extended, independent, thorough research, 
in addition to the one-book-on-one-subject man- 
ner of study, the degree of culture attained 
would be vastly greater than that which is now 
reached. Although specific text-books are des- 
ignated for use in our schools, and probably 
with wisdom, yet, time and again, the child 
should be assured that a knowledge of the sub- 
ject under investigation is desired, and that, 
without bondage to the dictum of any particu- 



lar author. It is for the furtherance of this 
end, and for the maintenance of the educa- 
tional doctrine that a point should never be 
passed over, or be regarded as completely gain- 
ed, until everything bearing upon it is under- 
stood by the child, as perfectly as he is able to 
comprehend it: it is for these purposes, we 
trust that as large a number of reference books 
as can be secured will be obtained for the use 
of all our different grades of schools. 

What works are most needed? We have 
spoken of the dictionary of our tongue as al- 
ready possessed. What next? Opinions might 
differ In respect to the order of introducricn, 
but certainly a Geographical Gazetteer and i 
comprehensive Atlas, the latter containing -ome 
maps to illustrate Sacred and Classical Geog- 
raphy, are well-nigh indispensable. The pu-. 
pils and the teacher may then be at Jerusalen:, 
Thermopylae, FloJden or Winchester, and see 
just how the land lay where some great ever: 
in the world's history has occurred. A stand- 
ard Encvclopedia would be most userul. A Bio- 
graphical Dictionary is required, and can he 
made a valuable auxiliary in the preparation c\ 
compositions, and in connection with mam- 
studies. Then Confucius, Mohammed, Char- 
lemagne, Luther, Napoleon, Jackson, can be 
beheld almost as well as the persons we meet • 
to-day. The names of men of our time fre- 
quently appear in our reading and other books, 
and a work containing the record of distin- 
guished living personages should be possessed. 
Thus we may become acquainted with Dis- 
raeli, Trench, Dickens, Chase, Grant, Wihon. 
The children will find frequent allusions to 
Mythological subjects, and therefore a Classi- 
cal Dictionary would prove valuable; and, for 
a similar reason, a Bible Dictionary is quite es- 
sential. To get, in one chronological sequence, 
the personages of distinction, and a consecutive 
record of their deeds, a Universal History is 
required, while a Hand-Book of Literature 
would supply a want often felt in our best 
endowed institutions. Many other reference 
books might receive mention honorably, ani 
have already found their places in some schools; 
but could the friends of education feel assured 
that those which have been designated were 
this year to be bestowed upon our schools, 
which now are suffering from need of them, 
they would be certain that the means of educa- 
tion were largely increased and the power of 
the teachers proportionately augmented. A 
schoolmaster of our acquaintance is accustom- 
ed to sav to his sensible committee, *• I must 
have such a book of reference for my school 
library; I will get it and present my bill for 
your approval. If you approve it I shall be well 
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pleased ; if not, I shall make a present of it to 
the school." His expenditures have some- 
times been quite large, but they have been met 
by the town, and all who know him understand 
that, with or without support, he is resolved 
to secure for his pupils whatever is necessary 
for their thorough culture. Such a Course 
would not be practical everywhere, but by ex- 
hibitions or subscriptions, means could be ob- 
tained in every place, wherewith the teacher 
could procure an invaluable collection of books 
to aid him in the direct line of his daily labor. 
Cor, Mass, Teacher, 



READING. 

It was a remark of Bacon's that, if we wish 
to commit anything to memory, we will ac- 
complish more in ten readings, if at each peru- 
sal we make the attempt to repeat it from 
memory, referring to the hook only when 
memory fails, than we would by a hundred 
readings made in the ordinary way, and with- 
out any intervening trials. The explanation 
of this fact is, that each eftbrt to recollect the 
passage secures to the subsequent perusal a more 
intense degree, of attention. 

You will see at once the bearing of this fact 
upon that species of intellectual dissipation I 
called "general reading," in which the mental | 
voluptuary reads merely for momentary excite^ 
ment, in the gratification of an idle curiosity, | 
and which is as enervating, and debilitating to ' 
the intellectual faculties as other kinds of dis- j 
sipation are to the bodily functions. One ! 
book well read and thoroughly digested, nay, ' 
one single train of thought, carefully elaborated I 
and attentively considered, is worth more than 1 
any conceivableamount of that indolent, dreamy . 
sort of reading in which so many persons in- I 
dulge There is, in fact, no more unsafe cri- ' 
terion of knowledge than the number of books | 
a man has read. There is too much reading j 
even of good books. No one should ever read 
a book without subsequent meditation or con- \ 
versation about it, and an attempt to make the ' 
thoughts his own, by a vigorous process of ^ 
mental assimilation. Any continuous intel- ' 
lectual occupation, which does not leave us I 
wiser and stronger, must leave us weaker, just 
as filling the body with food which it does not 
digest, only makes it feeble and sickly. We 
are the worse for reading any book, if not bet- 
ter for it. 

THE GIANT OVERCOME. 

Mr. Pillsbury, warden of the State prison in ' 
Connecticut, once received into the prison a I 
man of gigantic stature, whose crimes had for 



seventeen years made him the terror of the 
country. He told the criminal, when he came, 
he hoped he would not repeat the attempts to 
escape which he had made elsewhere. "It 
will be best," said hgj " that you and I should 
treat each other as well as we can. I will 
make you as comfortable as I possibly can, and 
I shall be anxious to be your friend; and I 
hope you will not get me into difRculty on 
your account. There is a cell intended for 
solitary confinemenjt; but we have never used 
it, and I should be sorry ever to have to turn 
the key upon anybody in it. You may range 
the place as freely as I do ; if you trust me, I 
will trust you." 

The man was sulky, and for weeks showed 
only gradual symptoms of softening under the 
operation of Mr. Pillsbury's cheerful confi- 
dence. At length information was brought 
of the man's intention to break the prison. 
The warden called him, and taxed him with' 
it; he preserved a gloomy silence. He was 
told it was now necessary for him to be locked 
in the solitary cell, and desired to follow the 
warden, who went first, carrying a lamp in one 
hand and a key in the other. In the narrow- 
est part of the passage, Mr. Pillsbury, a small, 
light man, turned round and looked in the' face 
of the stout criminal. "Now," said he, "I 
ask whether you have treated me as I deserve? 
I have done everything that I could to make 
you happy. I have trusted you ; you have 
never given me the least confidence in return, 
and have even planned to get me in difficulty. 
Is this kind? And yet I cannot bear to lock 
you up. If I had the least sign that you cared 
for me — " 

The man burst into tears. 

"Sir," said he, "I have been a very demon 
these seventeen years; but you treat me like a 
man." 

" Come, let us gu back," said the warden. 

The convict had free range of the prison as 
before; anc^ from that hour he began to open 
his heart to the warden, and cheerfully fulfilled 
his whole term of imprisonment. 



A GOOD STORY, 



A very amusing anecdote is told of an Irish- 
man who happened to be in Paris a short time 
ago, while three crowned heads of Europe were 
there on a visit to his Imperial Majesty Na- 
poleon. These disiinguished persons were the 
Emperors of Russia and Austria, and the King 
of Prussia. One day, having thrown aside all 
state ceremonial, they determined to see the 
sights of the beautiful city on the Seine, for 
their own delectation, and for that purpose they 
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resolved to go incog, so as not to be recognized 
by the people. However, in their stroll through 
Paris they went astray, and meeting a gentle- 
manly looking person, who happened to be an 
Irishman, they politely asked him if he would 
kindly direct them to the Palais Royal. " Faith 
and bedad that I will, my boys," said Pat, at 
the same time taking a mental photograph of 
the three " boys." " This way my hearties," 
and so they were conducted to the gates of the 
Royal Palace, and the Irishman was about bid- 
ding them farewell, when the Emperor of Rus- 
sia, interested and pleased as much by the gen- 
uine politeness of Pat (and what son of Erin 
was ever yet deficient in courtesy and polite- 
ness?) as by his naivete and witty remarks, ask- 
ed him who he was. "Well," rejoined their 
guide, " I did not ask you who you are, and bbfore 
I answer perhaps you would tell me who you 
may be." After some further parleying, one 
said, "I am Alexander, and they call me Czar 
or Emperor of all the Russias." "Indeed," 
said Pat, with a roguish twinkle in the corner 
of his eye, and an incredulous nod of the head 
(as much as to say, "This boy is up to cod- 
ding me a bit.") "And might I make bould 
to axe who ye may be, my flower?" to another. 
" They call me Francis Joseph, and the Em- 
peror of Austria." " Most happy to make 
your acquaintance, Frank, my boy," says the 
Irishman, who, thinking he was hoaxed, and in 
his despairing e^brts to get the truth, as he con- 
ceived, out of any of them, turned to the third 
one, and said, " Who are you ?" " They call 
me Frederick William, and I am King of Prus- 
sia." They then reminded him that he prom- 
ised to tell them who he was, and, after sgme 
hesitation and a mysterious air of confidence, Pat, 
putting his hand to his mouth, whispered, "I 
am the Imperor of China, but don't tell any- 
body." — Churchman. 

♦ 

Live for Others. — God has written upon 
the flower that sweetens the air, uport the breeze 
that rocks the flower upon its stem; upon the 
raindrops that refreshes the smallest sprig of 
moss that rears its head in the desert; upon the 
ocean that rocks every swimmer in its channel; 
upon every pencilled shell that sleeps in the 
caverns of the deep, as well as upon the mighty 
sun which warms and cheers the millions of 
creatures that live in its light — upon all has He 
written, " None of us liveth to himself." And 
if you will read this lesson in characters still 
more distinct and striking, you will go to the 
garden of Gethsemane, and hear the Redeemer 
in prayer, while the angel of God strengthens 
him. You will read it on the hill of Calvary, 
where a voice proclaims that the highest, noblest 



deed which the infinite can perform is to do 

good to others — to live not to himself. — Todd, 

♦ 

To Procrastinators. — Have you a habit 
of " putting ofl' till a better time," — through 
an indolence inexplicable even to yourself — 
little matters that may seem trifling, but which 
you should really consider as tests of charac- 
ter? To such we say, ^fight this inclination 
with a persistent strength which will take no 
denial, if you ever wish to be or to accomplish 
anything in this world; for rest assured it is 
the little fox at the root of the vine, which 
will nibble away till every bud and blossom of 
the future shall be covered with mildew and 
blight. 

Advantages of the Diffusion of Know- 
ledge. — An intelligent class can scarely ever 
be, as a class, vicious ; never, as a class, indo- 
lent. The excited mental activity operates as 
a counterpoise to the stimulus of sense and ap- 
petite. The new world of ideas ; the new 
views of the relations of things ; the powers 
! disclosed to the well-informed mind, present 
I attractions which, unless the character is deep- 
j ly sunk, are sufficient to counterbalance the 
I taste for frivolous or corrupt pleasures; and 
j thus, in the end, a standard of character is crc- 
i ated in the community which, though it does 
I not invariably save each individual, protects 
I the virtue of the mass. 



Happiness. — Now let me tell you a secret 
worth knowing. This looking forward to en- 
joyment don't pay. From what I know of it, 
I would as soon chase butterflies for a living or 
bottle up moonshine for cloudy nights. The 
only true way to be happy is to take the daily 
chances of happiness, as God gives them to us 
everyday of our lives. The boy must learn to 
be happy while he is plodding over his lessons; 
the merchant while he is making his fortune. 
If he fails to learn tliis arty he will be sure to 
miss his enjoyment when he gains what he has 
sighed for. 

♦ — 

You Cannot Tell. — You cannot tell 
whether you are succeeding or not. You can 
only be sure that you are faithfully doing your 
duty. You cannot estimates resu'ts now. Ap- 
pearances of success are often fallacious. So, 
too, with appearances of failure. Therefore, 
yield neither to pride or discouragement, but 
work on. 

He prayeth best, who lovcth best 
All things both great and small ; 

For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 



APPARATUS, GLOBES, MAPS, CHARTS, BLACK-BOARDS, 
SCHOOL FURNITURE, &c., &c., 

B -2' 

j. A. BANCROFT Sc COMPANY, 

PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS AND GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 

PHIT^AOELPIIIA. 



ABC Boxes ." Various stvles and prices 

ABC Wall Cards, 21 by 27 inches . . . .' 

^idmto Schooi m»cipiine,—'Five hundred Certi- 

ficaU'8, Checks, Cards and Merits 5*1 23 to 

Alphabet Blocks, Hill's set 25 to 

Arithmetical and Geometrical Forms and Solids. . . 
Biaeie»Bo4trd», all wizen, JPramed,^P cr feet Slate 

Surface, one side sq. ft. 

Slate Surtace, both sides 

Do. black walnut frames 

Black-Board Kasels— single and double !?2 00 to 

Blmck^JBoard Mubbergf Chamois per doz . 

Sheep-skin per doz. 

Book Backs. In great variety each 50 to 

Book Carriers 40 to 

Botanv Press 

Call Bells, for teacher's desk, silvered 81 25 to 

Charts, illustrating almost everv subject 

Composition Books— blank doz. $1 00 to 

ComiKwition Paper, 3 Nos., a novelty quire 

€V«jr«Mt«— " Eureka," dusUess, economical 100 

Colored gross 

Chalk, white gross 

Crayon Holders 

Cravqn Compasses, brass mountings. 2 60 to 

Cube Root Blocks 26 to 

MHakBy all kinds. Sec Illustrated Circular. 

Drawing Books — Primary doz. 

Intermediate 

Academic 

Drawing Instruments sets, 1 25 to 

Drawing and Writing Slate 

Drawing Patterns and Materials, all kinds. 

Erasable Tablets, imitation ivory doz. 1 00 to 

Framed like slates 3 50 to 

BffmnmUic Jipj^urmiuM, 

Rings, Dumb Bells, Wands, Indian Clubs, &c., In 
every variety. 

Sec Illustrated Catalogue. 

Croquet Sets, from 4 00 to 

Inh W^/ls— Andrew's new doz. 

Sherwood's iron lined with glass " 

Hca\'y glass sockets " 

Japanned Covers for same 

luK— all kinds Quarts, per doz. 

Ink-stands, for teacher's desk, in great variety. 

Mnk^veniMj Scarlett's patent, a novelty each 

India Rubber— all sizes per lb. 

" Kinder Garten Blocks," with pattern per box 

•nr«p«_in great variety, prices to suit. 
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Mjip Support 10 00 

Map Drawing Cards— paper v set 60 

slated •• 120 

Modals, new 25 

Microscopes. " Craig," brass mountings 4 2 50 

with G mount«'d objt^cts 3 25 

with 12 mounted objects... 4 00 

"Noveltv" 2 00 

do. with 12 objects. ... 3 50 

•Wofto»»f for school-room walls, 20 on 12 cards 75 

Mucilage, with brush doz. 2 00 to 9 00 

M ultiplicalion Wall Cards, 20 by 26 inches 75 

•TVWmeWcalJVatfMJ, 100 Balls 1 25 

144Ball8 150 

" Object Teaching" Blocks box 3 25 

jP«Me<ls— Drawing, various kinds. 

Slate, common 100 75 

Do. soapstone 40 to 26 

Pencil-Sharpeners. 

For lead pencils doz 100 

Forslate iiencils •' 1 00 

Pens— School, extra fine, and Commercial,, per 

gross, from 60to 1 25 

Pen-holdi'rs, all kinds, per doz., from 8 to 1 50 

Pianos — from best makers. 

Plaster Models for Drawing 75 to 30 00 

Pointers, for Maps and Black- Boards 20 to 60 

Planisphere— Whitall's 2 26 

Records, Reports, and Roll-Books, all kinds. 
Rewards of Rierit, cards and sheets, in great variety. 

Rulers— Atwator's Imitation Ebony. ...doz. 1 80 to 2 50 

Guttapercha «' 5 00 to 10 00 

Wood, plain, different lengths. " 60 to 2 00 

Wood, with Scale 1 OO 

Shset jauHe—stX publisher's prices. 
Slates— Adamantine, cannot be broken ; ** three- 
ply " wood, with " Eureka" slate surface— 

Card-Bojyd; "Eureka" Slate Surface, In 
varietv. 

Stone— Oval frames per doz. 1 00 to 3 00 

Book-form, all sizes and stvles. 

Slatted Leaves, '< convenient, economical " 100 3 00 

Slated Card-Board, for sundry uses per sq. tt. 16 

Slate Rubbers, to erase without water, per doz 1 00 

ti " «< « " small.. 75 

ma/ing-i Liquid, Hunger's "Eureka," (makes 

perfect Slate S urface on board or wall) qt. 3 00 

SpelUnjj- Blocks, Hill's, get 75 to 1 00 

School Oom|>iuilon's (wood) 35 

(tin) 25 

Satchel's, from 60 to 1 00 



SCHOOL'"^FURNITURE— Every Style. 

School Books, Standard Miscellaneous Works, and Stationery of every variety, furnished at the 

lowest rates. 
J. A. BANCROFT & CO., 512 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
N. B» — We have just issued a handsome, illustrated Catalogue, embracing every variety of Apparatus, 

&C., used in the ScOOL-ROOM THE MOST COMPLETE OF THE KIND PUBLISHED. CoPIES MAILED TO TEACHERS UPON 

APPLICATION. 

School Officers will find it to their^ advantage to call and examine our samples of School 
Desks, Black Boards, and other School Furniture. , 
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HOME BOOK OF WONDERS! 



IN 



NATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 



A Complete Museum, Descriptive and Pictorial, of the World's 

Wonderful Phenomena. 



BY JOKEN^ LOR^IlSrE A^BBOTT. 



Each of the following de- 
partments full to overHow- 
ing with themes of the 
richest instruction and in- 
terest, viz : 

MOUNTAINS, 

Glaciers, Volcanoes, 

SUBTERRANEAN 

Wonders, 

CAVES, GROTTOS, &c.. 

Mines, Metals, Sec, 

PHENOMENA 

or THE 

Ocean, Cataracts, Hot 

Springs, Wells, 
CASCADES, 

Bituminous and Salt 

Lakes. 
ATMOSPHERICAL 

Phenomena. 

Meteors, Aerolites, 

MIRAGE, MONSOONS, 

Waterspouts, &c., 

BURIED CITIES, 

Earthquakes. 



AGENTS WANTED : 

TO SELL THIS VALUABLE WORK | 

In Every Town and County in the| 
United States. ' 

TO WHOM VERY 

LIBERAL TERMS 

WILL BE OFFERED. 

The Best Book for Old Agents to Work 
With Ever Published, and a Capi- 
tal Book for All Persons, Male 
and Female, of Energy and 
Perseverance, who De- 
sire Lucrative 
Employment. 



For terms, &c., address 

H. A. STREET & CO., 

Ill NASSAU STREET, 

New York. 



Basaltic and Rocky 

Wonders, 

NATURAL BRIDGES, 

Precipices, 

PROMONTORIES, 

Geological Changes of 

the Earth. 

DESERTS, 

Wonders of Ancient 

Art, Tombs, 

TEMPLES, RUINS, U,i 

Prominent Places in 

the Holy Land, 
Wonders of Modern 

ART AND 
Science, Light Houses, 

CHURCHES, 
Palaces, Monuments, 

BRIDGES, 
Tunnels, Railroads, 

&c., &c., 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Wonders, 
BALLOONS, TREES, 

Telegraph, 
&c., &c., &c., &c. 



It has been the aim of the Editor to present these Wonders in a manner not only acceptable to the manof scienc 
and profound research, but full of interest to the general reader — to the family at the fireside. The exaggerated an 
marvelous stories which the mischievous fancy of travelers have too often imposed on* the credulous, as well as the 
foolish fables of bigotry and superstiiion which have been received as truths, arc carefully avoided or exposed. 

On the subjects in which Na'iure, in her various departments, displays her most wondrous magnificence and beauty, 
or in those in which Science and Art have sought out their most wondrous inventions, and wrought out their mast 
wondrous results, the best authorities have been carefully consulted. Believing that the standard of general reading 
is constantly rising higher, und that the sphere of intellectual tastes and pursuits is constantly growing wider, the 
writer has endeavored to prepare a volume of more than the intcest of fiction, and at the same time the •ripe anJ 
rich instruction of books of travels, works of science, and descriptive art. 



This work will make a LARGE OCTAVO VOLUME OF OVER 800 PAGES, printed on beautiful white anJ 
heavy paper, bound in the latest and best styles of binding, and illustrated with over ONE HUNDfiED Elf- 
GRAVINQS from Original Designs. 



VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS. 

. ^ ^ » 

Text-Books in the Natural Sciences. 

The Cambridge Course in Physics, By w. j. Roife and j. a. Giiiet, in 3 vols. 
Chemistry and Electricity. 
Natural Philosophy. 
Astronomy. 

A shorter course in 3 smaller vols. 

Handbook of Chemistry. 

Handbook of Natural Philosophy. 
Handbook of the Stars. 

This popular course of Physics has been officially adopted by the State Board of Maryland and Minnesota, and Is 
already usei in whole or in part in the cities of Baltimore, Pittsburg, Wheeling, Richmond, Savannah, Charleston, 
Mctiie, New Orleans, Galveston, Memphis, Nashville, Louisville, St. Louis, Milwaukie, Bloomington, Detroit, 
Cincinna:!, Culumbus, Da) ton, Cleveland, St. Joseph, Wheeling, Buffalo, Rochester, Newark, Worcester, Taunton, 
Lowell, Bangor, Lawrence, Haverhill, Bath, Millford, Hartford, New London, New Bedford, Boston, Dover, Con- 
ccrd, Burlington, Dorchester, Manchester, Pittsfield, Chelsea, Chicopcc, Northampton, Cambridge, Newburyport, etc. 

MAGILL'S FRENCH SERIES. 

A French Grammar, i vol. i2mo. 

A Key to the Exercises in the Author's French Grammar. 

An Introductory French Reader. By Edward H. Magiii. i vol. izmo. 

IN PREPARATION: 

Book of French Prose and Poetry, in i vol. 

THE NEW LATIN COURSE. 

comprising in one volume all the Latin Prose requiried for entering College, and the only editions of the Classics 
with reference to the new Grammars, Harkness's and Allen's. 

Preparatory Latin Prose Book. Crown Svo. pp. 900. 
A Handbook of Latin Poetry. Crown 8vo. 

Selections from Ovid and Virgil. A Shorter Handbook of Latin Poetry, with 
Notes and Grammatical References. By J. H. Hanson, A. M., and W. J. Rolfe, A. M., 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 

This volume comprises all the Latin Poetry, Notes and References contained in the larger volume, with the ex- 
ception of Horace. 

Allen's Latin Grammar. Accepted at Harvard University. 

a E R ]M ^ N^ . 

A New Elmementary German Grammar. By Gabriel Campbell, Professor in the State Univet-sity 
of Minnesota. 

A Practical and Complete German Grammar. By Adciph Douai, Ph. D. iimo. 

D R ^ Av 1 1!^ a . 

BarthoIom.ew's Drawing-books. New Series. This series of books, when complete, will consist 

of twelve numbers. Three of the Series are now re:idy. Each number will contain twelve plates, executed in the 
highest style of lithographic art, and twenty-four pages of drawing paper of a superior quality. Instruction accom- 
panies each book. In connection with many of the^e books, a Guide has been prepared for the use of teachers and 
more advanced pupils. ' 

Brawing-slates. A New Article. Bartholomew's Primary School Slate. With a 

series of PrOgrssivc Lessons in Writing and Drawing. 

Payson, Dunton & Scribner's National System of Penmanship. 

The most practical style and successful system ever published. Revised, newly engraved and improved. 
NEARLY ONE AND A HALF MILLION OF COPIES SOLD ANNUALLY. 

Sixty-two cities, with an aggregate population of 2,400,000, use P. D. & S. exclusively ; and but twenty- 
seven cities, with 758,000 inhabitants, use any rival series. 

%* The attention of teachers and all interested in education is respectfully called to the above list of important 
text-books. Circulars containing full description, with notices and testimonials from eminent teachers, will be fur- 
nished on application. Address 

WOOLWORTH, AINSWORTH & CO., 117 Washington St., Boston. 

WOOLWORTH, AINSWORTH & CO., Chicago. 
Or A. S. Manson, General Agent, 37 N. Third St., Philadelphia. 



APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS 

Published by E, H. BUTLER & CO., 

137 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 



MITCHELL'S NEW SCHOOL GEOGRAPHIES. 
Mitchell's First Lessons in Geography. — 

For young children. An introduction to the Author's 
Primary Geography. With Maps and Engravings. 

Mitchell's New Primary Geography. Illus- 
trated by Twenty Colored Maps and One Hundred En- 
gravings. Designed as an introduction to the New In- 
termediate Geography. 

Mitchell's New Intermediate Geography. 
For the use of Schools and Academies. Illustrated by 
23 Copper-Plate Maps and numcrms Engravings. 

Mitchell's New School Geography and 

Atlas. A System of Modern Geography — Physical, 
Political, and Deicriptive; accompanied by a new At- 
las of Forty-four Copper- Plate Maps, and Illustrated 
by Two Hundred Engravings. 

Mitchell's New Physical Geography. With 
Thirteen Copper-Plate Maps, and One Hundred and 
Fifty Engravings. By John Brocklesby, A. M., Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in Trinity College. 

Mitchell's New Outline Maps. A series of 
Seven Maps, handsomely colored and mounted, in sire 
24x28 inches, except the Map of the United States, 
which is 28x48 inchc . They clearly and fully re- 
presen t, at a glance, the Political Boundaries, Moun- 
tain-Systems, River-Courses, Plateaus, Plains, and 
Deserts of the Earth. 

Mitchell's New Ancient Geography. An 
entirely new work, elegantly illustrated. 



MITCHELL'S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHIES. 

OLD SERIES. REVISED TO DATE. 

Mitchell's Primary Geography. 
Mitchell's School Geography and Atlas. 
Mitchell's Ancient Geography and Atlas. 



BinghaM*s Latin Grammar. A Grammar of 
the Latin Language. For the use of Schools. With 
exercises and vocabularies. By William Bingham^ A 
M., Superintendent of the Bingham School. 

Bingham's C^sar. Csesar's Commentaries on 
Gallic War. With critical and explanatory notci. A 
vocabulary and a new Map of Gaul. 

Coppee's Elements of Logic. Designed as a 

Manual of Instruction. By Henry Coppec, LL.D., 
President of Lehigh University. 

Coppee's Elements of Logic. Designed as a 

Manual of Instruction. 
Hart's English Grammar. A Grammar of 

the English Language. By John S. Hart, LL.D. 
Hart's Constitution of the United States. 

A brief Exposition of the Constitution of the Unitci 

States, in the form of Questions and Answers. 
Hows' Primary Ladies' Reader. A choice 

and* varied Collection of Prose and Poetry, adapted to 

the capacities of Young Children. By John W. S, 

Hows, Professor of Elocution. 
Hows' Junior Ladies' Reader. 
Hows' Ladies* Reader. 
Hows* Ladies' Book of Reading and Recita- 



GOODRICH'S SCHOOL HISTORIES. 

ILLUSTRATED BY NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 

Goodrich's American Child's Pictorial His- 
tory of the United States. 

Goodrich's Pictorial History ofthe United 
States. A Pictorial History of the United States, 
with notices of other portions of America. By S. G. 
Goodrich, author of " Peter Parley's Tales." 

Goodrich's Pictorial History of England. 

Goodrich's Pictorial History of Rome. 

Goodrich's Pictorial History of Greece. 

Goodrich's Pictorial History of France. 

Goodrich's Parley's Co.mmon School His- 
tory of the World. 

Goodrich's Pictorial Natupaj- H'R'^o^y, 

Bingham's English Grammar. For the use 
of Schools and Academies. With copious parsing exer- 
cises. By Wm. Bingham, A. M. 



MARTINDALE'S SERIES OF SPELLERS. 

The Primary Speller. For young children. 
Designed as an Introduction to the Author's Common 
School Speller. By Joseph C. Martindole, Principal 
of the Madison Grammar School, Philadelphia. 

The Common School Speller. Second book 

of the series. Designed as an Introduction to the Au- 
thor's Complete Speller. By Joseph C Martindale, 
Principal of Madison Grammar School, Philadelphia. 
The Complete Speller. For Schools and 

Academies. Arranged to facilitate the study ofthe 
Orthography and Pronunciation of the English Lan- 
guage. By Joseph C. Martindale, Principal of the 
Madison Grammar School, Philadelphia. 

Smith's English Grammar. English Grammar 
on the Productive System. By Roswell C. Smith. 

Scholar's Companion. Containing Exercises 
in Orthography, Derivation and Classification of Eng- 
lish Words. New Edition. By Rufos W.'Bailcy. 

Stockhardt's Chemistry. The Principles ot 
Chemistry, illustrated by simple experiments. By Dr. 
Julius Adolph Stockhardt, Professor in • the Royal 
Academy of Agriculture at Tharand. Translated by 
Prof. C. H. Pierce, of Harvard College. 

Tenney's Geology. Geology for Teachers, 

Classes, and Private Students. By Sanborn Tenney, 
A. M., Professor of Natural History in Vassar Female 
College. Illustrated with Two Hundred Engraving! 



Teachers and Boards of Education are respectfully^ invited to address the Publishers y for furtba 
ini or motion regarding these Books, all of which are eminently suitable for the school-room. 
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NOTICE. 

Memben of the Alumni Association of the MUlen- 
ville State Xorxnal School can secure their badges by 
tending their orders to H. Z. Rhoads 5c Bro., No. ^^ 
West King ttreet, Lancaster, Pa., as final arrangements 
for the manufacture of these badges haTe been made 
¥rith the above-named firm. Members sending in their 
orders, will please give the name in full and the year of 
their graduation, together with any< special instructions 
they may deem proper as to quality of material and size 
of badge. By order of committee. 

A. R. Bterly, 
A. N. Raub. 
_ - ^ ._. - 

EX-STATE SUPT. COBURN. 

Our readers will have heard, before this meets 
their eye, of the death of this old and faithfiil 
teacher and school officer. He was so well 
known to the Profession and the school public 
of the State that no account of his life and 
actions is necessary at our hands. Besides, the 
formal duty of announcing his departure has been 
so well and fully performed, under the official 
head in this nuinber, by the present State Super- 
intendent, who has been very intimately asso- 
ciated with him in public affairs and personally, 
that any additional attempt would be out of 
place. The deceased will be long remembered 
as a faithful and successful instructor of youth. 



OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 

Last month we neglected the full account of 
the operations and work of the School Depart- 
ment, given to a committee of the Legislature 
by State Superintendent Wicker sham, in the 
March number. It is well worth examination, 
showing, as it does, the extent and imporuncc 
of the interests involved. 

•In this number the official matter is also very 
full ; but we feel that in devoting more space 
than in former years to this portion of the Jour- 
^^Pj contents, we are doing our readers a bene- 
fit, — especially Teachers and Directors. Con- 
<luctcd as that Department now is, it comes up 



to the idea, formed several years ago, of the 
value of regular official communication between 
the Department and the schools. 



GROWING. 



We are glad to notice as an evidence of pros- 
perity, that Messrs. Sower, Barnes and Potts, 
publishers of Philadelphia, have recently re- 
moved from their old store. No. 37 North 
Third street, to the large and commodious 
building. No. 530 Market street and extending 
through to 523 Minor street. With their in- 
creased space and from their large experience, 
the firm has been able to fit up several stories 
in fine style, and so arrange their various pub- 
lications, that no difficulty is experienced by 
customers in making selections without delay. 
One department is devoted exclusively to fine 
stationery. But their strong departments are 
in the direction of Brooks' Mathematical Se- 
ries and their other publications, a partial list 
of which may be found advertised elsewhere. 



ALL HAIL! PHILADELPHIA. 

More than once we have had to differ with 
our friends in Philadelphia, on some educational 
questions, though generally. an admirer of the 
vigor and liberality, especially latterly, of the 
Boards of Control and Direction. But a change 
has recently been made by the Controllers in 
the rules relating to study in the schools, in re- 
ference to which we scarcely know how to ex- 
press our satisfaction sufficiently strong. It is 
the adoption of a principle in education we have 
long felt to be essential, not only to the proper 
instruction of the pupil, but to the creation of 
that interest in study, the lack of which is the 
great enemy — the chief obstacle to improve- 
ment. 

The amended rule of the Board, which sets 
forth the new principle, is in these words : 
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RULE XXIX. 

** The morning session of the Primary', Secondary and 
Grammar schools, shall be devoted to recitations by the 
pupils, and explanations and instruction by the teachers. 
The afternoon sessions shall be given entirely to the prep- 
aration of lessons by the pupils, under the care and super- 
vision of the Principal and assistant teachers. 

<<Home study may be optional with the pupils; but 
shall not, in any case, be required by the teachers. When 
text-books are taken home by pupils, it shall be those 
only each day in which reciations have been prepared in 
the afternoon for the ensuing day; and no addition shall 
be made to the lessons assigned, on account of the books 
being uken home. The true principle in education is — 
" not how much, but how well." Short lessons are there- 
fore enjoined in all cases, and teachers prohibited from 
using the text-book in reciutions, except in Orthography, 
Etymology and Reading," 

This is one of the foundation principles in 
tetching we have been contending for and striving 
to introduce into practice for years. First, it was 
attempted, while we were a Director in the 
city of Lancaster, but it was defeated by the 
hostility and stubborness of some old teachers, 
who were supposed to know better. Next, it, 
with related principles, was about being estab- 
lished in the schools for Soldiers* Orphans, and 
just going into successful operation, when that 
trust was put into other hands. Any one who 
shall take the trouble to refer to the Peunsyl- 
vania School Journal, vol. 15, pages 105 and 
1 06, (November number, 1 866,) will find our 
views on this whole subject, succinctly but fully 
set forth; number one of the great principles 
therein announced being in these words : 

I. No Text or Lesson book shall be studied except in 
school and during school hours; nor, as a general rule, shall 
any text-book be allowed in the hands of a pupil, except 
in the presence of a teacher. 

Here is the very thing now adopted by the 
bold and progressive Controllers of our great 
city, except that they permit an option in car- 
rying boob home; — a practice we not only 
question — especially in a working population — 
but wholly disapprove of. 

It is impossible to foretell the good results of 
this great school reform, if fairly and fully car- 
ried into effect. It will rid the home of the 
whine and worry and complaint of getting les- 
sons for next day, which are not in one case in 
ten gotten at all, and not in one in a hundred 
properly gotten. It will emancipate the scholar 
from the slavery and nightmare of tasked study 
and unprepared lessons. It will strip the school 
of that repulsiveness which mainly grows out 
of fear because of inability to meet its hard and 
often impossible tasks. It will render study 
pleasant, and learning not only sound but lovely, 
because there will be conscious progress and 
improvement in every step; and finally it will 

-^er pupil and teacher friends, because the 



j one will feel when the other becomes his io- 
I structor — not task-master — that he is a bcnc- 
I factor. 

j God bless the noble Board that has had the 
t common sense, the humanity, and the courage 
. to initiate such a reform. We know nothing 
I of human nature or mind nature, if a few years, 
I under this rule, do not make the schools of 
j Philadelphia as much of a delight to her chil- 
I dren as they now are an honor to her auihor:- 
• ties After all, the world does move. 



TEACHERS' ECONOMICS. 



THE HABIT OP REFERENCE. 
The best Teacher is not he who does most for the pupili 
but he who causes the pupil to do most for himself. 

Bishop Potter, 

There is nothing, more annoying to the busy 
and earnest Teacher^nor anything which causes 
a more useless waste of time in the school room, 
than the habit, tolerated by too many, of con- 
stantly referring to the Teacher for rhe meaning 
or proper orthography of words, the date or 
place of an event, and the solution of a difficulty 
in grammar, arithmetic, or geography. If the 
answers thus afforded were truly instructive, — 
that is, if they added permanently to the pupil's 
fund of knowledge, — the profit would be well 
worth the labor. But the old adage '< Easy got, 
soon gone," applies here as well as elsewhere; — 
it being the fact that the mere questioning sys- 
tem of acquiring knowledge, when it grows into 
a habit, and is miscalled *• laudable curiosity," 
is, of all others, the least reliable and the most 
unpleasant. Very different is this practice from 
the system of questioning to test the extent of 
the knowledge of the person questioned. The 
one is laudable and legitimate ; the other neither 
laudable nor to be tolerated, except in extreme 
cases. 

The application of two obvious rules to these 
*' laudable curiosity questions*' would so confine 
their limits as to number and so guide them ss 
to direction, as not only to strip the practice of 
all evil effects and save the Teacher's time, but 
actually to make them a lasting benefit to the 
pupil. 

1. Never answer a question until satisfied 
that the pupil has honestly made use of every 
means in his power to solve it for himself. 

2. Never, if the case admit of it, answer the 
question directly and fully, but only put the 
pupil in the way to obtain the answer for him- 
self. 

K the first rule be disregarded, not only will 
a habit of idleness thereby be strengthened, but 
the independence and activity of the mind itself 
decreased ; and if the habit be confirmed by long 
indulgence, a very worthless mental character 
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must be the rcsalt. " Master, John says there 
is such a word as Scissorgy or Syssogy or some- 
thing like that. Is there such an English word ? 
I'm sure there is' not." " Well, James," says 
the Teacher, ** if you are sure there is not, there 
is an end to the matter, and you should not 
have asked me about it. But have you examined 
for yourself?" " No, sir." " Now, James, do 
you not know that I never answer such ques- 
tions till the pupil has done his best to obtain 
the answer for himself? Therefore, as a pun- 
ishment for your disregard of this rule« and your 
waste of my time, you will please consult the 
quarto Webster, and look over all the words 
commencing with Scis, Sis, Sys, and Syz, till 
you find the one you want, or discover that 
there is no such word in the book. Having 
done so, I shall then give you any information 
I have on the subject." James goes to work and 
at last discovers that there is such a word, — 
Syzygy ; that it is derived from the Greek ; 
that it means the period when the sun, moon 
and earth are in one line ; and that in astronomy 
it is of about the same signification as conjunc- 
tion. He will never forget this lesson, not only 
as to the word itself, but as to the impertinent 
practice of lazy, superficial questioning. Never 
after will he address that Teacher, at least in 
the same way. He will first use his own ef- 
forts ; and failing therein, will not only be cer- 
tain that the help is needed, but that help, 
coming after and in aid of honest effort, will 
make as deep a mark upon his memory and 
mind as if the discovery were his own. Thus 
character will be built up. 

The second rule may be thus illustrated, in 
order to show its value. A Latin boy comes 
with, **Sir, I can't find this word *Auxissc' in 
the Dictionary. Please tell me what verb it is 
part of ; for I know by the sentence that it is a 
verb." " Have you carefully examined the Dic- 
tionary ?" says the Teacher. ** Yes, sir ; but 
I can find no such word." "Very well," is the 
reply. "Then let us see if we cannot find it 
out in another way. What, judging from the 
rest of the sentence, do you think it ought to 
mean ?" " To increase — something about in- 
creasing, sir." "Then suppose you turn to 
the English and Latin part of your Dictionary, 
and find the Latin word for 'to increase.'" The 
lad does so and soon finds " Augeo ;" and at once 
it flashes upon him that the past of that verb is 
Auxi, and the past infinitive *' Auxisse." Blush- 
'^ng at his own forgetfulness he retires, having 
not only almost answered himself, but being put 
in possession of the life principle that every ex- 
pedient should be resorted to, consistent with 
fairness, in the pursuit of knowledge, before 
calling on the stores of another. And this, not 



only because we should be carefiil of needlessly 
occupying the time of others, but because our 
own acquisitions are the most lasting and valued. 
And so of all the other studies and branches. 

Were we to designate the two most invigor- 
ating and scholarly traits that a Teacher can 
impress upon the mental character of his pupils, 
we would say, — a habit of constant reference 
to Dictionaries and other compends in all casea 
of doubt or ignorance as to the orthography, 
meaning, uses, and etymology of words, the 
nature and meaning of scientific terms and prin- 
ciples, and the date, &c., of events. The other 
would be that power of concentrated attention 
of the mind to the subject matter in hand, 
which enables it to get the subject at once 
clearly and rapidly into the mind, before at- 
tempting to reason upon it, which is so ad- 
mirably imparted and strengthened by the 
practice, in mental arithmetic, of reproducing, 
in the pupil's own words, the conditions of the 
whole question, before attempting to solve it. 

The pupil who habitually refers to his dic- 
tionary or other work of reference in all cases 
of doubt, and who has the power to catch the 
facts of a case, before reasoning upon them, is 
already half educated ; for, he not only thereby 
has the command of his own mind, but of all 
the accumulated mental stores of the ages. 

There is another view of this matter : Some 
Teachers think it due to their professional char- 
acter to answer all questions at once. Yet not 
only does this injure the school, as has just been 
attempted to be shown, but it often gets them- 
selves into difficulty, if not contempt. An in- 
stance is now remembered. About forty years 
ago (how time does fly !) a new word crept into 
a quiet country neighborl\ood, and caused no 
little stir amongst the ladies; for it was known 
to relate in some way to them and their accom- 
plishments. The schoolmaster was applied to ; 
but taking it by the spelling given him, he could 
make nothing of it, nor could he find it in 
Walker, the great dictionary of the day. " Kliss- 
nix — Klisnix — ( so the girls spelled it.) ** There 
is no such word," said he, " some one has been 
misleading you. It is not in any dictionary or 
book I ever consulted. There is no such word." 
A few days afterwards the writer — then fresh 
from College — was consulted by one of the 
ladies, on the subject, and though at first sorel/ 
puzzled, and almost inclined to agree with the 
schoolmaster, especially when the word spelled 
as above was exhibited on paper, yet having 
ascertained that it meant something about graces 
and motions and physical exercises by ladies, his 
Greek — then fresher than now^-came to his 
aid, and cranky, ill-looking Klissnix turned out 
to be Calisthenics^ horribly spelled and im* 
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properly accented. The poor schoolmaster 
never got over the disgrace — brought upon 
himself solely by over-weening literary arro- 
gance and unnecessary assumption of knowledge. 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 



The past month has been one of slow and 
cautious proceedings, with few results, but all 
of a character as favorable as could be expected 
under the circumstances. The number of stu- 
dents entered is less than was hoped for, but 
still large enough for the testing of some points 
on which the success of the College depends. 

Young men averaging in age about eighteen 
years, to act profitably to themselves as students 
and usefully to the institution, must, to a great 
extent, be capable of self-government, and not 
require that constant supervision and discipline 
which a younger class demands. Hence, as 
they arrived, the students were merely shown 
their rooms, assigned to their classes, and, for a 
time^ thrown upon their own resources as to 
personal arrangements, the employment of their 
unoccupied time, and in relation to their associ- 
ations. This was a condition of affairs so 
simple and so unexpected in its nature as to seem 
to be the effect either of accident or neglect on 
the part of the authorities. Yet it was a criti- 
cal and carefully watched experiment ; and the 
result has been all that could be hoped for. 
With no arbitrary rules for the regulation of 
conduct and. action in all cases and every hour 
in force, but always under the consciousness 
that, though 'f to do right " was the only rule, 
yet that adherence to it was expected, — the 
new family gradually gathered itself together 
and slowly enlarged, all the time retaining as 
much of capacity for and as large an amount of 
the proprieties of self-government, as in the 
home family connected by the ties of relation- 
ship and governed by the force of natural affec- 
tion. 

Thus t'.venty-five students gradually came to- 
gether, ai.d each took his place with the quiet- 
ness of new inmates in a respectable boarding- 
house ; and the prospect of this gradual and 
thorough assimilation continues to be such as 
to easily absorb and dispose of any number that 
may arrive. This result has been greatly aided 
by the character and conduct of the half dozen 
old students, who have all returned ; these, act- 
ing as they voluntarily and gracefully do as hosts 
and advisers to the new-comers, have been of 
much assistance in the matter. 

The classes being thus organized, and all being 
in proper position and orderly course as to study, 
recitation and lecture, tjie next step was to add 
tome degree of labor to mental employment. 



This was not attempted till it was observed that 
unoccupied time began to hang heavy on hand. 
The Professors having been requested not to 
press the classes with such an amount of studv 
and recitation as would occupy the studenu' 
whole time, several hours daily were without 
required employment. Walks about the farm 
and neighborhood, the ball and bat, and mis- 
cellaneous reading, were first resorted to. In 
turn all these began to lose interest, and groups 
were formed as if in expectation of something 
new. Then a small item of work in the do- 
mestic line presented itself. The clothes-line 
was out of order. AH the posts had rotted off*, 
and the lines of galvanized wire had fallen to 
the ground. New posts were cut in the woods, 
hauled to the drying green, and set in the ground ; 
the wire was then inserted, and stretched by a 
clever but simple machine extemporized by the 
Professor of Mathematics and Civil Engineer- 
ing, who had charge of the whole proceeding, 
and a very complete permanent clothes-line sec 
up in three hours of two successive afternoons, 
to every one's satisfaction and with some ac- 
quired knowledge in mechanics. It was really 
useful and substantial work, yet so light-hearted 
and willingly done, that when the tools had 
been housed, it seemed as if all had rather been 
at play than labor. 

Next, a lot of hay in one of the barn mows, 
lying under a mass of un thrashed wheat, was 
needed for the stock. It was said that this 
could be thrashecf in a couple of days or \tii. 
The thrashing machine was at once rigged, and 
the job commenced; — the students working in 
details of six. But there was more wheat than 
they calculated on ; yet when, at the end of 
five days' hard work, by details alternating morn- 
ing «nd afternoon, the straw was disposed of, 
and the grain in the garner, not a word of dis- 
content had been uttered. On the contrary, 
the pleasant spectacle was more than once wit- 
nessed of one lad going out of his own particu- 
lar part of the work to assist another who seem- 
ed to be somewhat pressed by the flow of 
straw, &c. So the remaining portion of the 
oats crop was put through the machine; and 
now, at intervals, the flail is kept going on the 
Tjt to prepare straight straw for hot-bed mats 
for the gardener, which the lads have been taught 
to make, and to secure a supply for binding next 
year's corn-shocks and the sheaves of fodder. 

All this has been done without interruption 
of study, and in the intervals between the storms 
of the most inclement and variable spring, as 
older residents say, that has been known here 
for years. The only entire cessation of study 
occurred on the day when all hands turned our 
CO cut and haul ice to fill up the ice-house. Of 
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course^ this was a frolic ; but as it secured the 
certainty of cool drinking water for next sum- 
mer, every one labored with a will, and the 
work went on right merrily and successfully; 
an occasional tumble into the cold pond only 
adding to the sport. 

On the whole, the month has been one of 
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quiet observance, some little pressure on the 
metal and bottom — physical as well as mental 
and moral, of the school; and the result is sat- 
isfactory. We are now, though few in number, 
ready to admit and assimilate any reasonable 
number that may offer for stwdy and work. 
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Common School Arithmetic. Combining the Elements I 

cf the science with their Practical application to Business. 

By John H. French , LL. D. Pp, i%e. 12 me. New 

York: Harper (S Brothers. 1869. 

This is the fourth work of the scries that is to consti- 
tute French's Arithmetics, by the same Publishers ; and 
!0 far as before the public, the collection promises to take 
high rank. Amongst the distinctive features may be re- 
marked, the omission of "Exchange of Currencies," 
"Alligation alternate," " English money," &c. Of the 
new, are claimed to be certain features in the " Notation, 
Multiplication and Division of Integers and Decimals," 
"Factors and Multipliers," "Commercial operations," 
"Table of Rates of Interest," "Average accounts," and 
in the "Review and Miscellaneous Problems j" and "the 
deductions of principles from Induction and the basing of 
rules upon Principles." Teachers will know better than 
we how to estimate the amount and value of these im- 
provements ; but, so far as examined, the work has struck 
us favorably, and as deserving attention. The problems 
are new and practical; the number drawn from the 
c very-day transactions of business perhaps exceeding that 
In any similar work. The illustrations, in good taste and 
appropriate, also aid in making this a worthy addition to 
the School and Family Series of the Messrs. Harper. 

B. 

Physical Geography. An Elementary Treatise on Pbys- ' 
iral Geography, to which is added a brief Dtscripiion of the \ 
PkysiccU Phenomena of the UniUd States. By D. M. bar- 
ren. Revised by A. von Steinwehr. Quarto, pp. IH. Phil- \ 
adelphia : Coxoperihwait d Co. 1869. , 

The advance in the science of physical geography dur- , 
ing the past ten years, has made it necessary for the pub- ' 
Ushers to issue a new edition of this valuable work. It is 
an old fi-iend in a new dress. For years we have used it 
in the class-room and always with satisfaction. The ar- i 
rangement and division into parts are continued as in the 
old edition, but the presentation and treatment of many 
of the subjects are new. The revision has been made 
under the direction of Gen. A. von Steinwehr, who is 
well known as one of the best geographers in the coun- 
try. The maps have been newly constructed, newly en- 
graved, and increased in number. A figure of the Solar 
System occupies the sixth page of the new book, and a 
small, but clear, map of Alaska is also given. The se- 
lection and arrangement of type and illustrations is in 
good taste ; the paper extra-calendered, the binding dura- 
ble ; and the work — take it in all — worth fifty per cent, 
more than the former edition though, of course, retail- 
ing at the same price. 

A Hand-book or Human Anatomy and Physiology. 

Far the use of Studentn. Ry Henry fTartshorne, A. M., M. 

D.^Prof. of Organic Scimce and Philosophy in Haverford 

OoUeo«, dc,, tfc, with 106 illustrations, 312 pp., 12 mo. 

Henry C. Lea, PhUa. 1869. 

This is quite a respectable competitor for fiivor amongst 
a class of books that have become numerous and greatly 



improved latterly. Though designed for medical stu- 
dents, as a hand-book of the sciences to which it relates, 
we concur with the author that it will not be found too 
technical for others, if combined with the oral instruc- 
tion and demonstrations of a capable teacher. In fact — 
since all scientific knowledge is new to the young student 
as well in its terms as in its facts, — we never could see 
very decisive reasons for the attempt, which befogs science 
and multiplies words in so many so-called popular treat- 
ises, by which scientific facts and knowledge are hoped to 
be lodged in the mind independently of scientific lan- 
guage. If a new idea is to be mastered and put away in 
words in the mind, the words appropriate to it, by the 
consent and use of the learned, are as good as any, and 
may as well at once be acquired. b. 

Latin Lessons. Adapted to the Manual Latin Gram^ 
inar, pre.pared by Wiu. F. Allen, A. M., Prvf. An. Lang, 
and Hist. University of Wisconnn,and Jon. }L AUen, Cam- 
hridffe, Mass. 12 mo. VM pp. Boston: Woolioorth, Ains- 
ivoHh <£ Co. 1S68. 

This work is expressly prepared for use with the 
Manual Latin Grammar of the Messrs. Allen, which is 
very much commended by eminent scholars, and these 
two works seem to constitute as good, pleasant and effec- 
tive an introduction to the language, as we have met 
with. The introductory portion, in Part I. of these Les- 
sons, is excellent. We like especially the exercises for 
translation of English into Latin as well as of Latin into , 
English, which accompanies every lesson, and the ana- 
lytic spirit of the whole. In Part H. the treatment of 
the first 29 chapters of Caesar*s Commentaries is such, 
that after so careful study of the commencement, no boy of 
ordinary ability should fiiil to comprehend the author— 
which so few now do. The third part on Prosody — the 
first mainly devoted to Etymology and the second to syn- 
tax — ^is indispensable to the proper and pleasant reading 
of the Poets. It is, however, so clearly yet briefly dis- 
posed of, that the most of the diflficulties of this Latin 
bug-bear disappear. On the whole, we like these Latin 
Lessons. b. 

The Cambridge Course in Physics : 

Natural Philosophy. For High Schools and Academies^ 
By W. J. Rolf e and J. A. Gillet, Teaebers in the High 
School, Cambridge, Mass. limo. Pages, 40$. Bostom 
fFooltvorth, Ainsworth & Co. Phila : A. S. Manson. 

Handbook or Natural Philosophy. For Schools and 
Home Use. izmo. Pp. '^x^. Same Author and Pub- 
lishers. 

Chemistry and Electricity. By W, J. Rolfe and y. 
A. Gillet, Cambridge High School, izmo. Pages, 366. 
Fourtb editiou. Revised and Emlarged. Boston : H^ool- 
worth, Ainswortb & Co. Pbiladelpbia : A. S. Manson, 

Handbook of Chemistry. For School and Home Use, 
izmo. Pp. 005. Same Author and Publisbers. 

Elements or Astronomy. By W. J. Rolfe and J. A, 
Gillet. izmo. Pp. 359. Seventeen Star Maps. Second 
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Edition, Revised and Enlarged, Botton : ff^o^ltvorth, 
jiittS'worth & Co. Philadelphia : A. S. Manson. 
Handbook op the Stars. For School and Home Use, is 
mo. Pp. 224. Same Author and Publishers. 
The progreM of science teaching in our schools has un-' 
doubcedly been retarded by the lack of suitable textbooks. 
That want has been, in a great measure, relieved by the 
recent labors of Messrs. Rolfe and Gillet, in their double 
course — a course of Handbooks for those who do not de- 
sire anythyig beyond elcmentarj' instruction, and another 
of more comprehensive text-books on the same sciences 
— the last of which has just been published. These text- 
books commend themselves as the work of men whose 
experience in the class-room has taught them the most 
eiTective methods of presenting scientific truth, and whose 
design has been to present the results of the latest inves- 
tigations in the several departments of each science treat- 
ed. They aim throughout at nothing more than clearness, 
nothing less than accuracy. We remark, especially, the 
absence of any loose statement which could mislead the 
pupil or leave a half- formed idea. Teachers all know the 
difficulty of banishing a false impression which has for a 
time been accepted and applied as fact. Instead of the 
weakness which tends to enfeeble the growing mind by 
presenting the study of science as a play lesson, a mere 
succession of interesting experiments, etc., we have scien- 
tific truth here set forth as a study which the school-boy 
may feel an honest pride in mastering. In none of these 
works is system sacrificed to simplicity, as in some others 
of their class, yet the text-books of the Cambridge Course 
yield to none in point of interest. In the Natural Phil 
osophy the subjects of Light and Sound are admirably 
treated, and the illustrations possess much originality. In 
the Astronomies, while all the leading facts in connection 
with our solar system seem presented briefly but clearly, 
we have been most interested in the treatment of the 
Fixed Stars and the beautifur star maps (page size,] that 
have been added in the edition last issued. At the end 
of each division of the subject in the larger works, and 1 
at the end of each' of the Handbooks, a carefully pre- | 
pared summary has been inserted, thus binding together 
and again classifying all the matter previously given. The 
Appendix added to the larger works is of greater value 
than many another text-book. The problems found 
here merit the special attention of teachers, since it is 
mainly in such application of the principles acquired that 
the study has its practical value. Indeed, uke the Cam- 
bridge physics throughout, the course is greatly in ad- 
vance of any heretofore issued in this country. The pub- 
lishers have also done their part well. It is a luxury to 
sweep the hand over these smooth, solid, glossy pages, — 
bcautifiil also to the eye, in their old-style type and in 
their wealth of scientific illustration, — and think of the 
books as specially designed for our Common Schools. 

A Summary of American History. For the use of 
Schools. SZ PP' ' * ^*'- ^^'^'^ ^°^^ • '^* '^^ ^^''f'^' ^ 
Co, 1869. 

This is a very full chronological summary of the lead- 
ing events in the history of the whole continent, from its 
first certain discovery by Columbus, in 1492, to the es- 
tablishment of the Dominion of Canada, in 1867. Moot 
useful to any one desirous of fixing the accurate data of 
the events in the mind, or of ascertaining them by mere 
reference. b. 

Annual or Scientific Discovery — Or Year Book of 
Facts in Science and Art, for 1869. By Samuel Knee- 
land, A. M.y M. D.y Boston — Gould & Lincoln. 
The compiler of a work like this always deserves the 
thanks of a large class of readers. Summing up, as this 
book does, all the discoveries of a year notably fruitful In 



such results, it is a valuable book of reference for the use 
of the professional man, mechanic, or engineer, while, u 
marking what has been added to the province of haraan 
knowledge during another suge of progress, it a no less 
accepuble to the general reader. The '* Editorial notei 
upon the progress of science," which occupy tbc opening 
pages, present an able, though necessarily brief, report of 
the recent applications of science, and define its present 
state. In these general deductions firom data contained in 
the body of the work, there is much to encourage scien- 
tific research. The book is made up of notices and de- 
scriptions of the most important discoveries of the past 
year, in the department of Mechanics and the useful am, 
Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Geology, &c. Under the 
head of '< Mechanics and the useful arts," many im- 
portant improvements in the manufacture of iron and 
steel are described. There are also two articles upon the 
progress of the Mount Cenis tunnel, the Suez canal, and 
other great works of engineering. The portion devoted 
to chemistry will, perhaps, give least satisfaction to the 
man of science. Considering the remarkable activity 
evinced in regard to chemical discussion and research 
during the past year, the table of results seems somewhat 
meagre. Moreover, the citations made, arc too largely 
drawn from semi-scientific journals, and the general tenor 
of the articles is in consequence suggestive of conserva- 
tion. This apparent meagreness, however, is to some ex- 
tent compensated for by the insertion of many articles, 
properly chemical, in other parts of the work. The sub- 
jects of Natural Philosophy, Geology, Biolog)', Antiqui- 
ties, &c., are worthy of more extended notice 5 but we 
can only commend them to the careful attention of the 
reader. *. 

A Universal Dictionary of Knowledcx and Lak- 
OUAOK. To be publiihed in wtejdy numberst camiainingi 



pp. eac/i, of 3 column folio sise, on tlrong paper wXh 
clear type and viany illustrations. Price 10 c^nts a num- 
ber. L. Colange^ Editor ^ unfk assistants. T. EHvtood Zdl^ 
Publisher, 17 emd l» South eth St., Phila, 

The commencing fbrty pages of this comprehensive 
work promise well for the whole, and are sufficient to 
justify its commendation to all who desire a useful and 
reliable work of reference. Its nature cannot be better 
or more briefly expressed than by a passage from the Pre- 
face : '* We ^hall accomplish the end by condensing, 
within the compass of two large royal quarto volumes, 
the information contained in the Gazetteer, the Bio- 
graphical Dictionary, the Dictionaries of Law and Medi- 
I cine, the Encyclopedias, and the Dictionaries of Language, 
all combined." If this idea b.e carried out fairly, and 
withal more of American men, events, places, and science 
than is usually found in the prominent Encyclopedias, be 
given, the work will be of great value. r 

M*CLiNTOcr and Strong's Cvclofedia : Cyclopedia sf 
Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Literature. Pre- 
I pared by the Rev. John M'Ciintoci, D. D., and Jamet 
I Strong, S. T D. Volume II no'zv ready. Royal iva. 
Pp. 933. Price per vol.. Cloth, $5.00 ; Sheep, $6,00; 
; Half Morocco, $9.00. Neiu Vork : Harper & Bros, 
j The second volume of this work which, it is designed, 
I shall be completed in six volumes and shall constitute a 
I "complete theological library embracing the feature* of 
I all biblical and theological dictionaries extant," comprisej 
j in full the letters C and D. The letter C especially is 
is rich in names and terms of interest to the Christian 
reader, many of which may suggest themselves at a mo- 
ment's consideration. All sects and creeds are, we believe 
t represented among its contributon, while the best of all 
I other Cyclopedias is here brought together in condensed 
form at moderate cost. With the spread of intelligefl: 
I Christianity, the inquiry after biblical knowledge ij in- 
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creased, and books of reference like these must find their 
wajr into the library of the layman as well as that of the 
cleigyman. Numerous illustrations add much to the 
value of the work. 

Baldwin's Prb-Historic Nations. — Pre^Hiitoric Na- 
tiont ; OTf Inquiriet eoncf.rninff ionie qf the Oreat Peoples 
aud CivUitation$ f(f Antiquity, and their Probable Relation 
to a still Older Cicilization qf the JCthiojnans or Cushites qf 
Arabia, By John D. Baldmn, Member of the American 
Oriental Societff. 12 wo., Pp. 403, C/o«A, f l 75. New York : 
Harper Brothers, • 

The aim of this book is to show that the limits of the 
received chronology are much too narrow ; that they must 
be extended to harmonize with the results of geological 
investigation and modern linguistic and archaeological re- 
search ; that as the <<six days^' of Creation have expanded 
to periods of indefinite length, so the *' 6000 years " we 
speak of, must read at least " 12,000," or perhaps 60, 
000— who can tell ? The book is written in the rev- 
erent spirit of one who remembers that "a*thousand years 
in God*s sight are but as yesterday." The chronology 
which puts the Creation of Man 4004 b. c, he regards 
one of man':i inventions — that of a certain Archbishop 
Usher, of Armagh, Ireland. The Jewish Rabbis say 
3761 B.C.; the Greek and Arminian Church, 5509; 
Eusebius, 5200 ; Panadorus, after spending more time upon 
his calculations than Usher, put the figure at 5943> So 
men have calculated, ( to their own satisfaction, at least,) 
the period not only when the world began, but also when 
it must enJ — arriving at results perhaps little more accu- 
rate in one case than the other. 

The Bible pretends to give no perfect system of chron- 
ology any more than of astronomy, and those who con- 
demned the heresies of Galileo and Copernicus would 
stand aghast at the '* infidelity" of Lyell and Baldwin. 
Modern astronomical discoveries were long treated as grave 
heresy to be suppressed by the Inquisition. Geology, the 
most reverent of sciences, proving the inspiration of the 
opening chapter of the Bible as nothing besides ever could 
have proven it — in the order of Creation — has been 
treated as an infidel. And it is not surprising that the 
discoveries relating to pre- historic times which set aside 
the current chronology of the earliest periods, have en- 
countered similar criticism. But, as our author remarks, 
^* prejudice is not reason; fiilse chronology is neither 
science nor religion ; and the lesson of every age is that 
sure defeat awaits those who forbid progress in knowledge, 
and employ against it any tribunal of intolerance." The 
author ot this work has labored upon it for many years, 
prosecuting his studies in the oldest Greek and Sanscrit 
books, as well as those of other languages calculated to 
afford light upon his subject. He was a hard-working 
member of the last Congress, and has long been editor of 
•ne of the leading newspapers of New England, but it is 
in this book that he has erected his monumentum are per- 
ertnius. It will be widely read not only in the English 
but also in foreign languages. 

Whympbii*s Alaska : Travel and Adventure in the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska, formerly Russian America^ noiv Ceded 
to the United States — and in various other parts of the 
North Pacific. By Frederick fFbymper, With Map 
and Illustrations, Crotvn %vo. Pp. 353. C/oM, $2.50. 
New York : Harper & Brothers, 1 8 69. 
Secretary Seward's investment in snow-fields, salmon 
fisheries, etc., may yet prove a good one. At all events, 
. It transfers to the United States, in fee simple, the high- 
est mountain and another of the largest rivers on the 
continent, — the Yukon, (Kwick-pak,) second only to the 
Mississippi, a river heretofore comparatively unnoticed, 
navigable for light-draught steamers perhaps 1800 miles. 
Its banks sparsely occupied by Indian tribes, few of whom 
,have yet learned the virtues of ** fire-water" and some of 



whom are described by our traveller as fine representatives 
of the aboriginal savage. Everything there is frozen up 
during eight months in the year, the temperature fiUling 
sometimes ninety degrees below the fireextng point of wa- 
ter. The greatest heat recorded during the summer was 
eighty degrees in the shade, — with mosquitos added, big 
enough and bloody enough to " bite through leather !" 
In winter, even the dried apples taken with the party be- 
came a mass of rock that had to be knocked to pieces 
with the axe; in summer, birds of passage are numerous, 
the moose takes to the river to keep cool and escape the 
gallinippcrs, and, in many directions, the wild rose is 
blooming. Not an acre of wheat can be raised in the 
whole country — nothing grown beyond a fisw potatoes 
and turnips.^ The natives live on fish and game, the 
moose, weighing firom 700 to 1200 lbs., roaming in large 
numbers on the Upper Yukon. We have found this book 
of travel highly interesting, especially at this time when 
our new territory claims so large a share of public atten- 
tion, and when so little reliable information is possessed in 
regard to it. It is written in pleasing style, and gives the 
reader a vivid impression of country and people as they 
appeared to an " Artist in Alaska." Harper's Monthly 
for April contains an article under this title, of which 
both matter and illustrations are taken in part firom this 
work, and to which the reader is referred. 

The American Ecclesiastical and Educational Al- 
manac for 1869. Published by F. Ger hardy 15 Dey 
street y (Post Box 4001,) Neiv Tork. Priee^ 50 cents. 
This ' compilation presents to ministers, teachers and 
members of all religious denominations, and, in 'general, 
to all who take an interest in the religious and educa- 
rional movements of the age, a brief compend of the 
most important facts and figures relating to the condition 
and history of the churches of our own and foreign coun- 
tries, as well as to the condition and progress of public 
instruction. It gives an abstract of the proceedings of 
all the important Church Assemblies in America and 
Europe, the operations of the Religious, Missionary, Tem- 
perance and other societies, and the progress of religious 
liberty. Special articles are devoted to each of the im- 
portant mission fields in heathen countries. Tables of 
comparative statistics show the number of Protestants, of 
Roman Catholics, and of the total population in each 
country of the five great divisions of the world. Full 
statistical information is given of the Anglicans, Baptists, 
Congregationalists, Friends ; Greek and other Eastern 
churches; Jews, Lutherans, Methodists, Moravians, Pres- 
byterians, Reformed Churches, Roman Catholic Churches, 
United Brethren, Unitarians, Universalists and other de- 
nominations of America and Europe. All the important 
works published in America or Europe on ecclesiastical 
or general statistics up to January, 1869, have been con- 
sulted for this department. The educational department 
notices fairly the action of the Government of the United 
States and of the several State Governments in behalf 
of education, and important educational statistics of every 
Sate of the Union, and of most of the foreign countries. 
As this summary of the contents shows, the Ecclesiastical 
and Educational Almanac is a supplement to Cyclopedias, 
and all works on Church History and Education, con- 
taining the account which those Works give of the sev- 
eral Churches and of Education up to the close of the year 
1868. 

Spencerian Penmanship : In Tivelve Numbers. Four 
Distinct Series. New Standard Edition. New Tori : 
Ivisony Phinneyy Blakeman & Co.. Phila. ; y. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 
Nos. 7 and 9, which have recently been re-engraved 

in Steel, and the Intermediate book of the Spenceriaa 
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System, have just been received. These are both ad- 
vanced numbers, the first giving business forms of var- 
rious kinds, and the second being a beautiful number of 
the Ladies* Series. A full-page letter in No. 9 — a fea- 
ture peculiar to this book — is the finest thing of its kind 
we have ever seen. The Intermediate book — so ruled 
throughout as to show the relative proportions of the 
different parts of the letter, and carrying the pupil from 
the elements and small letters through their combination 
into words and sentence^ in which a flowing business 
style of capitals is used, — must at once become popular 
with teachers and pupils, as it may be made to take the 
place of three or four other books of the Series. Both 
the writing and printing in all these books give evidence 
of the greatest care, and the result is such as to make the 
thousands of teachers by whom this system is preferred 
cling the more fondly to their " old love.'* 

The Evidences or Cheistianity, luitk an Introductkn 
en the Existence of God, and the Immcrtality cf the Soul, 
By Ebtne^r Dodge, D. /)., Pres. Madison University. 
12 mo., 224 Pp, — Boston, Gould CSf Lincoln ^ Neiv 
York, Sheldon & Co., 1869. 

Pleased with this work as a whole, and with the spirit 
and tone in which it is written, there are two things 
about it we especially like : In the iirst place, it is not a 
suddenly composed book to fill a place in a series, or fulfil 
a contract with a publisher; but, as the author states, it 
is the result of a course of fifteen years of lecturing to his 
Senior class, upon the subject which he treats. It must 
therefore be, and is, the winnowed grain of that long 
operation in higher culture. In the second place, the 
governing idea of the work is, " that Christianity is its 
own witness.'* Leaving proofs from history and defences 
and explanations to the critics and the philologists, — the 
author bases our system of belief and practice on its own 
merits ; and this presents it to the youth of the land, as 
worthy of acceptance above and before all others. The 
Introductory treatises are satisfactory and appropriate, b. 



Leisvee Hovbs. a Monthly Alaga^inf, de-vptei t» Bit- 
tory, Biograf>ky, Prose, Poetry, Wit, Rotnance, ReAy, 
and useful information, y. Trainor King, Editor. 50 
f>p., small 8 vo, $2 a year ; O. Dvjyer 6^ O,. Ai- 
liskers, Pitshurg, Pa. 

No. 6, Vol. I, (March, 1869,) is the first spednca 
of this lively, and we believe, likely-to-live periodkal vt 
have had the pleasure of seeing. It is full of interestiBg 
matter ; and, with less of the sensational than any of its 
class we have seen, has much that is truly interesting uA 
really useful. The list of the contents of the March 
number will best show what we mean : Pittsburg Pist 
and Present (No. 7), by the Editor; In Quest of a Wife 
(fi-om the German); Prayer of the BctiotteJ-Poetry; 
Cast Adrift, or. The Orphan's Trials (No. 7); Hon. 
John Scott (Biographical sketch and engraving); Tbe 
Imperfections of our Revenue System, (No. 3) by tbe 
Editor; Local Miscellany, Sec., Sec. We like this ckrer 
attempt, not only for its own merits but because we hail 
with pleasure every evidence of the star of Litera- 
ture, as well as that of Empire, rightfully <' holding iti 
way westward." i. 

Library or Education. Selected from tbe best 'writers •/ 
all countries. Intended to embrace the 'well-knovfu treatisei 
and tracts cf Locke, Bacon, Milton, jischam, J. S. 
Mill, Carlyle, De Morgan, Head, Rousseau, De GenHs, 
Mcnraigue, Fenelon, Pettaloisxi, Richter, Mann, Ckm- 
ning, Franklin, Tacitus, Plato, Xenopkon, &c. fol. 1. 
Small Diamond sime. l^i pp. B-Jund in Paper. Price 
1 5 cents. Neiu Tork : J. W. Sckermerhorn & Co. 
The volume now before us contains ''Some thoughts 
concerning Education,'* by John Locke,— so well known 
by all general readers. No other commendation of this 
neat pocket edition of the old and new standards on educa- 
tion is needed than the above list of the works it is to 
contain. Any one sending 20 cents to the publishen (14 
Bond street. New Vork), will get any volume yet pob- 
lished, by mail, post-paid. 1. 
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WAYNE COUNTY INSTITUTE. 

In naming the counties last month in which Institutes 
had not been held, Wayne was overlooked. The Institute 
in that county will be held about the middle of May. 



APPOINTMENT OF COUNTY SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS. 

Ncsblt W. Porter, of Sharon, has been appointed 
Ccunty Superintendent of Mercer county, in place of 
Jacob Miller, resigned. Mr. Porter was recommended 
by Mr. Miller, the retiring Superintendent, the Senator 
and members of the Legislature from the county, and by 
several leading citizens. 

William P. Sharkey has been appointed County Su- 
perintendent of Bucks county, in place of S. S. Over- 
holt, resigned. Mr. Sharkey was the only person eli- 
gible to the office whose name was presented, and he was 
highly recommended as oualified to fill the position by 
the retiring Superintendent and a number of leading citi- 
zens. 



SCHOOL LAWS AND DECISIONS. 

The edition of the School Laws and Decisions, pob- 
lished in 1866, is now entirely exhausted, and it is not 
deemed best to incur the expense of publishing aoother 
one until after the report of the Commission which is 
now engaged in revising the Civil Code, including tht 
School Laws, shall have been acted on by the Legislatare. 
It is understood that the Commission will be ready to 
print their revision of the School Laws some time before 
the meeting of the Legislature of 1870. Copies of the 
proposed revised law will then be distributed among tbe 
school officers and leading fi'iends of education through- 
out the State, and free criticism will be invited. Copies 
can also be placed in the hands of the memben of the 
Legislature before the meeting of that body, who caa 
thus be prepared to act upon the bill early in the sescioo. 

Hopes are entertained that by this course a book or 
pamphlet containing the revised School Law, together 
with such decisions and forms as it may be deemtA espc- 
dient to print therewith, can be ready for circulation early 
in 1870. In the meantime, no more copies of the Di- 
gest of School Laws and Decisions now in use can be ob- 
tained by application to the Department. The incoB- 
venience thus occasioned cannot be very great, since nioy 
copies have already been sent to every school district in 
the Commonwealth. 
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TO COUNTY, CITY AND BOROUGH SUPER- 
INTENDENTS. 

The boxes containing School Reports, Teachers* Month- 
ly Report Books, District Reports and Affidavits, Super- 
intendents* Monthly Reports, Provisional Certificate Books, 
County Institute Blanks, and Reports of Secretaries to 
County Superintendents, have been forwarded to the sev- 
eral Superintendents by Adams* Express Company. 

Other blank books and forms not mentioned above 
will be sent by the Department when applied for. 

Inasmuch as the Teachers* Monthly Report Books are 
not full in a majority of the schools, the boxes will con- 
tain one-half as many of these as there are schools. 

As soon as the box is received, please inform the De- 
partment, and if any charges were incurred, send a re- 
ceipted bill Cox the amount. 

The same information should also be sent to Thomas 
Bingham, agent Adams* Express Compaay, Harrisburg. 



PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 



No. 



I 



RESIDENCX. 



3261 Mary A. Yohn. 

317 
32S 

330 

33« 

33a 

333 
S34 
335 
336 

337 



Sarah £. Dossier. 

Millie C. HobM>n 

Mary J. Hobson 

Elmira J. Wobensmith. 

Sallie £. Brenholtz 

Anna J. H. Prints. . . . 

Lottie Heckman 

Miranda E. James 

Emma A. Greth 

A. B. Stoler 

David Heysinger , 



339 
340 

341 
342 

343 
34* 
345 
346 
34' 
34« 
349 
350 



338 J. y. Atherton. 



W. H. Hockenbcrry.. 
Amanda C. Fahs . . . . 

William KLraber 

Lizzie Zeigle 

Annie Lore 

Annie Willson 

Frank J. Magee 

Emily Martin 

Sarah R. Hipsley 

Frances Brooks ...... 

Henrietu Martin 

M. £. Carpenter 



Reading, Berks County. 

Reading, " <« 

Reading, *« " 

Reading, •« « 

Reading, «« «* 

Reading, « « 

Reading, «« " 

Reading, «< «« 

Reading, ♦« »« 

Reading, *« « 
Waynesboro, Frank*n " 

Fayetteville, " " 

Mercersburg, •* ** 

Chambersburg, *« « 

York, York « 

York, « " 

York, " " 

York, " " 

York, «« «« 

Wrightsville, York " 

Pittsburgh, AUegh'y «< 

AUegheny, " « 

Allegheny, " " 

Allegheny, " " 

Pittsburgh, " " 



DEATH •OF C. R. COBURN. 

The friends of education throughout the State will regret 
to learn of the death of Hon. Charles R. Coburn, which 
took place at Nichols, Tioga county, New York, on Mon- 
day, the 8th of March, at 12 o'clock M. Mr. Coburn did 
not enjoy good health for more than a year previous to 
his death. During the past summer he was reluctantly absent 
from his post in the School Department, at several times 
and for several weeks at a time, in the hope that a change 
of air or diet, or relaxation from labor, might prove ben- 
eficial to him. But although he came back somewhat 
refreshed and in better spirits, it was very evident to all 
who observed him closely that his vital strength was grad- 
ually Ruling. He was induced to attend the Dauphin 
County Teachers* Institute, and delivered an address on 
the evening of the i6th of December. He came home 
quite sick, and in a few days was compelled to keep his 
bed. He recovered sufiiciently to bear the journey to his 
friends in New York without serious discomfort, but grad- 
ually grew worse until death terminated his sufferings. At 
times during his illness he seemed to entertain hopes of 



recovery, and dicuted letters, in which he cpoke of again 
engaging in the work of his desk in the School Depart- 
ment. Generally, however, his thou^ts seemed to dwell 
upon the past, and his conversation showed that he con- 
sidered his work as done. In order to show his state of 
mind in his last hours, it is proper to quote the closing 
paragraph of a private letter, dictated March 6th, two 
days before his death. He says: ''In closing this com- 
munication, I wish to express to you and others, who have 
been associated with me in the School Department, the 
gratitude which flows from a sincerely grateful heart for 
the uniform kindness and forbearance I have ever received 
at your hands, and do sincerely ask pardon for any depart- 
ure, at any time, firom the strictest rules of gentlemanly, 
Christian conduct in my intercourse with you. I am not 
so vain as to suppose I have always done right, so please 
pardon the wrong and imitate the right. I am your sin- 
cere friend, and friend to the cause in which we labored. 
I hope none of you will be less faithful than I have been, 
that abundant success may crown your labors, and that 
both you and 1 may hear fi'om the mouth of the final 
Judge, * Well done, good and ^ithful servant.* This is 
my sincere prayer." 

This is not the place to present a biography of Mr. Co- 
burn. Willing pens will no doubt be found at the right 
rime to undertake this task. But it is proper to say here 
that Mr. Coburn had filled every position open to the 
teachers of his native State, .from that of schoolmaster, 
working for eight dollars a month and boarding around, up 
to that of State Superintendent, exercising a general con- 
trol over the whole educational interests of the Common- 
wealth. 

During the winters of 1 827*8 and 1828-9, being then 
between 18 and 19 years of age, he taught the town 
school in Owego, New York. In 1832 he became the 
regular teacher of the school at Owego, and entered per- 
manently into the business of teaching. In 1845 he was 
present at the organization of the New York Sute Teach- 
ers* Association, and subsequently was elected President 
of it. In 1850 he was employed as assistant teacher in 
the Owego Academy. In 1852 he became Principal of 
the Binghampton Academy. In 1854 he was appointed 
Professor of Mathematics and Principal of the Normal 
Department of Susquehanna Collegiate Insdtute at To- 
wanda, in his native county. In 1857 he was elected 
County Superintendent of the county of Bradford, and 
was re-elected in i860. During the same year he was 
elected President of the Pennsylvania State Teachen* 
Association. In 1863 Governor Curtin appointed him 
State Superintendent of Common Schools, an office which 
he held rill November ist, 1866, and he afterwards con- 
tinued to act as Deputy Superintendent up to the time of 
his death. 

No man could obtain positions of the character of those 
held by Mr. Coburn without possessing a good share of 
ability and energy. That he possessed other noble quali- 
ties of both head and heart, the numerous firiends he has 
left to mourn his loss are willing to attest. And we ail 
have the frith to believe that his death was the death of 
a Christian. 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOL OF THE SIXTH 
DISTRICT. 

A communication was received, at this Department, 
dated February 8th, 1 869, and signed by L. B. Rupert, Pres- 
ident, and J. G. Freeze, Secretary, of the Board of Trus- 
tees, of the Bloomsburg Literary Institute, staring that 
said board had obtained grounds, erected buildings, and 
opened a school, which they desired to have inspected by 
a committee appointed according to the provisions of the 
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act of Assembly approved May 10th, 1857, with the de- 
«ign of having the institution recognized as the State Nor- 
mal School of the Sixth District. 

Accordingly, with the consent o( the Governor, the 
following named gentlemen were appointed the commit- 
tee: Hon. Wilmer Worthington, Hon. Jas. C.Brown, 
Hon. Geo. D. Jackson, and Hon. Henry M. Hoyt, the 
the several County Superintendents in the counties com- 
posing the district were notified, and Friday, the 19th of 
February was agreed upon as the day for the examination. 

All the members of the committee were present on the 
day appointed, and they, in connection with the State Su- 
perintendent of Common Schools, and the County Super- 
intendents of the counties of Columbia, Montour and 
Union, proceeded, at 9 o*cloclc A. M., to discharge the 
duties of their appointment. They first attended the 
opening exercises o( the school in the Chapel of the in- 
stitution, and then spent sometime in visiting the several 
class-rooms and listening to recitations in the various 
branches. After this, they were conducted by members 
of the Board of Trustees and delegations of citizens over 
the grounds and through the buildings. All the official 
papers appertaining to the institution were duly examined, 
its deeds, charter, by-laws, rules and regulations. Full 
explanations were elicited in reference to the organization 
of the school, the constitution of its faculty, its plan of 
study, &c., kc. 

The committee retiring for consultation, then organized 
by electing Wilmer Worthington President, and J. P. 
Wickersham Secretary, and, after due deliberation, adopt- 
ed the following preamble and resolutions, and thereto 
appended their proper signatures : 

Bloomsburg, Columbia County, Feb. 19, 1869. 

Whereas, The *' Bloomsburg Literary Institute," 
having made formal application to the Department of 
Common Schools for the appointment of a committee to 
examine its claims, to be recognized as the State Normal 
&hool of the Sixth District, according to the provisions 
of " An Act to provide for the due training of teachers 
for the Common Schools of the State," approved the 20th 
•day of May, 1857,- and. 

Whereas, The undersigned, being duly appointed and 
authorized under said act, and having personally, and at 
the same time, on Friday, the 19th day of February, 1869, 
visited and carefully inspected said Institute, and made a 
carefiil examination thereof of its by-laws, rules and reg- 
ulations, and its general arrangements and facilities for 
instruction, and having found them to be substantially 
such as the law requires ; therefore. 

Resolved^ That the *< Bloomsburg Literary Institute" 
is, in our opinion, entitled to recognition as a State Nor- 
mal School, with all the privileges and immunities en- 
joyed by other institutions of like character in this Com- 
monwealth. 

WILMER WORTHINGTON, Chairman. 
George D. Jackson, 
James C. Brown, 
Henry M. Hoyt, 

Committee. 

J. P. WiJKERSHAM, Secretary. 

C. G. Barklbt, Connty Sup?. Columbia co. 
C. V. Gundy, County Supt. Union county. 
Wm. Henry, County Supt. MontDur county. 

This report was announced to a large audience, which 
had assembled in the Chapel of the institution to hear it, 
and was received with the most lively satisfaction. Prof. 
Henry Carver, the Principal of the school, presided at 
this meeting, and addresses were delivered by the different 
members of the committee. Judge Rupert, President of 
the Board of Trustees, Hon. Thomas Chalfant, General 
Ent, and others. In the evening a ** Sociable" was held 



at the school, and this was followed by a banquet at orc 
of the hotels. 

The following is the proclamation of the Deportmtat 
recognizing the Bloomsburg Literary Institute as a Succ 
Normal School : 

Commonwealth or Pennsylvania, ^ 

Department or Common Schools, I 

Harrisburg, February I2d, 1869. ) 

Whereas, In pursuance of the application to this De- 
partment of the Trustees of the Bloomsburg Literary In- 
stitute for the appointment of a committee to examined 
claims to recognition as the State Normal School of the 
Sixth District, according to the provisions of •' An Aa to 
provide for the due training of teachers for the Common 
Schools o( the State," approved the aoth day of May, 
1857, the following gentlemen were appointed, viz: 
Hon. Wilmer Worthington, of the County of ChcstcT; 
Hon. James C. Brown, of the County oi Mercer; Hoa. 
George D. Jackson, of the County of Sullivan, ani Hw. 
Henry M. Hoyt, of the County of Luzerne j and, 

Whereas, The committee so appointed in conjuncti-jn 
with the State Superintendent of Common Schools, C.G. 
Barkley, Esq., County Superintendent of the County of 
Columbia, C. V. Gundy, Esq., County Superintendent 
of the County of Union, and William Henry, Esq., 
County Superintendent of the County of Montour, the 
County Superintendents of the other counties in the dis- 
trict — Northumberland, Snyder, Dauphin, Perry, Juniaa, 
and Mifflin — being unable to be present, after having, on 
the 19th day of February, 1869, visited and carcfiiUy in- 
spected said Institute, and made a careful examinaHoa 
thereof of its by-laws, rules and regulations, and its gen- 
eral arrangements and facilities for study, reported unani- 
mously that said Institute is entitled to recognition as 1 
State Normal School, with all the privileges and imrouni- 
ties enjoyed by other institutions of like character bi th:$ 
Commonwealth ; 

NoWy therefore^ I, State Superintendent of Common 
Schools, do hereby give notice, as required by law, that 1 
have recognized the said Bloomsburg Literary Institute u 
the State Normal School of the Sixth District, composed 
of the counties of Columbia, Union, Montour, Snyder, 
Northumberland, Dauphin, Perry, Juniata and MIfHin. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand 

, — '^ N and affixed the seal of t.he Department of Com- 
f . ^ ^ mon Schools, at Harrisburg, the 2ind day of 
(^ ■ ■ j February, 1869. 

WW J. P. WICKERSHAM, 

State Superintendent Common Schooli. 

It may be proper to add here that this new Norhiil 
School is beautifully located on an elevation in the borough 
of Bloomsburg. Its grounds are now nicely fenced, aibl 
partly laid out in walks and planted with trees; when 
completed, they will be very handsome. 

It has two large buildings. The first has a very fine 
hall, capable of seating 1,500 persons, and rooms for re- 
citations, librariei, apparatus, &c. The second is de- 
signed mainly for hoarding purposes, but has roomj for the 
Model School. The cost of the grounds and buildingiwil 
amount to over $100,000, and it is no disparagement to 
' those belonging to the other Normal Schools to say that 
they are the finest in the State. The main building ii 
heated with steam, and much attention his been juii 
generally to heating, lighting, ventilating, and niakin| 
things convenient. 

From what is known of the ability, energy, and tart 
of the Principal, of the superior qualifications for their sct- 
eral positions possessed by the members of the Ficultf, 
and of the interest taken in the school by the Truitces 
and the citizens, there is no uncertainty in the predictioa 
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«hac this school will soon take a high rank in the class 
of institutions among which it has now placed itself. 

THE ELECTION OF CO. SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The substance of the following article is intended to 
be printed in circular form, and sent to the Conventions 
of School Directors, which are to assemble on Tuesday, 
the 4th of May next, for the purpose of electing Super- 
intendents. It is presented here in the hope that it may 
be generally read and considered at the meetings of Boards 
of Directors in April, and by individuals interested in the 
«ubject. 

Superintendents of schools are to be elected on the 
<4th of May next, in all the counties of the Common- 
'wealth, and in all cities or boroughs having over ten 
thousand inhabitants that desire to do so. Scarcely any 
other election should so deeply enlist the interest of the 
people. We can afford bad government anywhere else 
better than in respect to our schools. Good schools 
make good citizens, and good citizens are necessary to the 
very existence of a State. Pennsylvania has 850,000 
children in her common schools, and more than $6,000,- 
000 arc expended annually for the purpose of instructing 
them. Whether these children shall be well instructed or 
otherwise, whether this vast sum of money shall be well or 
ill applied, will depend in a good measuie upon the olficers | 
who shall be placed over the schools at the coming election. \ 
Let whole communities see to it that the best men shall 
be chosen. 

County Conventions of Directors will be called to as- 
semble at the respective county seats, by the County Su- 
perintendents now in office. The best place for meeting 
is generally the Court House. City or Borough Conven- ' 
tions will be called by the proper Boards of Directors or ! 
Controllers in the manner prescribed by law at their usual ' 
place of meedng. The Directors of cities or boroughs ' 
that elect Superintendents of their own, cannot take part i 
in the County Conventions. The law docs not say at , 
what hour the Conventions shall assemble, but probably I 
one o*clock p. m. would be the most suitable hour. ' 

The Conventions should organize by electing a Presi- 1 
dent and Secretary. Vice Presidents and Assistant Secre- 
taries may be elected if desired. County Superintendents 
generally have in their possession full lists of the members 
of the different Boards of Directors in their respective 
counties, and when this is the case, a list with the dis- 
tricts properly designated should be handed by each of 
those ofiicers possessing such a list, to the President 
of the Convention. It should be read, in order that 
all errors may be corrected, and that it may be known 
who are present. If the Gounty Superintendent 
cannot furnish a list of the Directors, some one from 
each district represented should hand to the Presi- 
dent the names of the Directors in his district; the Sec- 
retaries should prepare a roll, which, when called, will 
•how who are present. Knowing who are members, the 
Convention is prepared to enter upon the business of ^xing 
the salary o( the County Superintendent. It will be 
found best, in nearly every case, to tix the salary before 
electing the Superintendent. If several sums are named, 
th; vote should be first taken upon the highest, but if a 
majority' of the Directors do not vote for that sum, then 
the vote should be taken on the next highest, and so on, 
until some sum receive a majority vote. This done, can- 
didates for Superintendent can be nominated and voted 
for, until some one receive a majority. Nothing further 
is then to be done, except for the President and »Secretary 
to make out and sign the certificate of election in the 
form appended to this article, and send it to the State Su- 
perintendent of Common Schools. 

The two following questions should receive careful con- 



I sideration at the hands of the members of a Convention 
about to elect a Superintendent of schools : H^hat ^uali- 
Jkations should a Superintendent of schools possess f and 
ff^bat salary should be paid him f 

In answer to the first question, it may be said that a 
Superintendent of schools should possess certain — 

Physical Salifications, — No one can properly discharge 
the duties of the office who is not in the enjoyment of 
general good health. Especially is this the case with County 
Superintendents who have to visit schools in rural dis- 
tricts, and are consequently much exposed. 

Intellectual Slualifications. — As a test of intellectual 
qualifications, the law renders any one ineligible to the 
office of Superintendent who does not possess one of the 
following documents : A Diploma from a college legally 
empowered to grant literary degrees, a Diploma or State 
Certificate issued by the authorities of a State Normal 
School, a Professional or Permanent Certificate, a Certifi- 
cate of competency from the State Superintendent, or a 
commission as a County, City or Borough Superintendent. 
In addition to the intellectual qualifications usually indi- 
cated by the possession of documents like those above 
named, a Superintendent of schools ought to be a good 
speaker, a man of tact, and of marked administrative 
ability. 

Moral Salifications, — The law says no person shall be 
eligible to the office '* unless he has a sound moral char- 
acter." The very letter of the law in this respect should 
be adhered to, and will be, so fiir as this Department is 
concerned. Nor is it sufficient for a Superintendent of 
schools to be guiltless of any gross "immorality." He 
should be a positive worker for good, — if possible, he 
should have all the moral qualities implied in the noble ex- 
pression, "a Christian gentleman." 

Professional i^atf/r/Sicflf/ffwj. — It is provided in the law 
that a person cannot hold the office of Superintendent of 
schools unless " he has had succis^sful experience in teach- 
ing within three years of the time of his election." The 
spirit of this provision is that a Superintendent must be a 
profisssional teacher — not a lawyer, doctor, or minister de- 
siring to hold the office only until he can do better. 

The office of Superintendent of schools belongs to the 
teachers, it has to do with teachers, and should always be 
filled by one. If Directors can find in a county a teacher 
devoted to his profession, who always attends Teachers* 
Insritutes, who reads works on education, who advocates 
common schools, who, like Richter, "loves God and lit- 
tle children," who, in short, is something of an enthusiast 
in his work — he in all probability is the man to make Su- 
perintendent, even though he has not been to college. 

The second question is a difficult one to answer. The 
salaries of Superintendents are now very unequal, and some 
change in the mode of fixing them has been thought de- 
sirable. The Legislature, however, seems disposed to 
leave the matter in the hands of the Conventions. With 
regard to cities and boroughs the plan now pursued is 1 
very proper one, as they pay their Superintendents out of 
their own funds; but with regard to the counties, it leads 
to great irregularities. It is considered within the puwer 
of the State Superintendent to change the mode of pay- 
ing County Superintendents' salaries, and to pay the Su- 
perintendent of each county out of the fund appropriated 
to that county, and, in case the irregularities which now 
exist become much greater, that power will be exercised, 
but this result is not anticipated. 

There are very great difficulties, it must be acknow- 
ledged, in the way of fixing the salaries of County Super- 
intendents by law, and perhaps, after all, the Directors 
who compose the Conventions that elect them, knowing 
all the circumstances as they do, the number of schools, 
the si/e of the county, the nature of the surface to nf. 
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travelled over, the length of term, the cost of living, the 
amount of time necessarily occupied by the Superintend- 
ent in the discharge of his official duties, and knowing, 
too, if they vote away the money belonging to other 
counties, other counties will be likely to vote away theirs, 
arc the parties most likely to fix the salaries upon an 
e^uiuble basis. 

Superintendents of schools ought to be paid liberal sal- 
aries. In. some of the counties of the State their salaries 
arc now shamefully low. Good ofiiccrs can hardly be 
paid too much, and we had better have none at all than 
to have poor ones. 

FORM OF CERTIFICATE Ctf THE ELECTION 
OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS. 



To 

Superintendent of Ccmmcn Schuh. 

Sjr : The undersigned, President and Secretary of the 

Convention of School Directors of , 

convened, according to law, on , the 

day of , i8 — , do hereby certify that , 

whose address is , was elected, 'viva voce^ 

by a majority of the whole numbe' of Directors present, 

:.i Superintendent until the first Tuesday in 

May, one thousand eight hundred and seventy-two, and 
that the evidence of competency to fulfill the duties of 

the office presented to the Convention by the said , 

was such as is required by law, consisting of 

They further ccrtity, that the amount of compensa- 
tion for said Superintendent was fixed by said Conven- 
tion at the sum of — — ^— dollars ($ ) per 

annum, and that the whole number of Directors present 

WAS , of whom voted for the said , 

and that , whose address is , 

received votes, and , whose address 



Dated 



-, received ■ 



-, A. D. 1869. 



-, this 



• day of 



-, Secrctar)-, 



-, President. 



ITEMS FROM REPORTS FOR FEBRUARY, '69- | 

Beavek. — The schools of Sharon, Rochester borough 
anc Beaver borough closed with public examinations, which j 
were well attended, and passed oflF in a highly creditable ' 
manner. During a contest in spelling in the Beaver 
schools, 4,602 words were given, of which 4,550 were 
correctly spelled, making nearly 99 per cent. 

Blair. — The schools generally are in a more prosperous 
condition than they have been for years. 

Bradford. — Athens Academy is to be put in charge of 
the School Board, the building enlarged, and a graded 
school established. 

The Board of Warren district passed a resolution pay- 
ing female teachers the same wages as males for the win- 
ter term. The meeting of the County Association, held 
at Ulster, was largely attended and full of interest. The 
society is collecting material for a history of itself for the 
fifteen years during which it has existed, which is to in- 
clude a history of all educational matters of the county 
during the same period, biographies of the prominent ed- 
ucators of the county, and a brief history of each town- 
ship in the county. 

Cambria. — At the close of the Ebensburg Union 
Schools, each of the teachers received a handsome tes- 
timonial from the pupils. 

Clinton. — Our public schools, which have a term of 
cnly four months, will soon cloie. 

There arc also a number cf s,c1joc1& in which the term 



ranges from five to seven months. If this were the 
minimum term there would be less objection to our sys- 
tem. 

Crawford. — Directors in some parts of the couDtf are 
manifesting unusual interest in the schools ; and in sev- 
eral insunces where teachers were not doing reasonably 
well, they had the courage to dismiss them promptly, in- 
stead of allowing them to ''stay the term out,** as has 
usually been done. 

Cumberland. The Mechanicsburg and Newrille 

High Schools are in excellent condition. The former is 
taught by Mr. A. T. Palm, at $70 per month — term, te» 
months; the latter by Mr. F. K. Plover, at $60 per 
month, for eight months. Algebra, Geometry, Physioiogy 
and Rhetoric are taught in these schools. 

Forest. — The teachers of Hickory township organixcd 
a District Institute at East Hickory, which was attended 
by every teacher in the district. 

Lancaster. — The schools of Earl, Leacock, Eden^ Ml 
Joy borough. East Donegal and Ephrata are doing wdl, 
except five, in which hardly any good is done. Mectinp 
are held in the different districts during visitation. 

Lebanon. — The schools in the country districts are 
rapidly drawing to a close. Though all have made fair 
progress, yet districts in which Directors made monthly 
visitations, show a very decided and satisfactory improve- 
ment. Among others, the Directors of Lebanon borough 
deserve special commendation for regular monthly visita- 
tions. 

Lycoming. — Nearly all the schools have been visited, 
and fully ninety per cent, have done exceedingly well, and 
gave general satisfaction. There will not be more than 
eight or ten total failures in the county. 

McKean. — The Directors of Bradford township are 
considering the propriety of establishing a graded school. 
The Superintendent has earnestly encouraged this move- 
ment. 

Northumberland. — It is extremely gratifying to report 
that Jackson township has accepted the common school 
system. Washington and Cameron, two other non-ac- 
cepting districts, arc also on the move, both having elect- 
ed directors. 

Perry. — Pupils have made excellent progress in read- 
ing, and the cause has been found to exist in the fact that 
parents furnish their children with newspapers and period- 
icals to read. The Directors of Penn township intend 
building four new houses, and if possble, increase the term 
to six months. 

Pottsville. — Whole number of pupils, 1,782; sveragr, 
1,531 ; per cent., 86. 

Scranton. — The School Board furnished seven Khools 
with a Cabinet Organ ; also added to the library of the 
High School : The " New American Cyclopedia ** of 16 
volumes, and "The American Annual Cyclopedia** of 7 
volumes, published by Appleton ic Co. Number of pupib 
on roll for the month, 1,738; average attendance, 1,379; 
per cent., 79. 

Snyder. — The educational meetings held thus far were 
very successful. It is customary on these occasions to 
have the school in the locality present, and examine the 
pupils in the presence of the parents and citizens. An a- 
cellent meeting of this kind was held in the Court Hoote 
at Middlebury. 

The students of Freeburg Academy gave a fine exb'- 
bition on the eve of Washington's birthday. 

Susquehanna — The schools in this county for tie 
present school year are generally closed. 

Venango. — The Hamilton school house in Cbeuy 
Tree township, was burned on Friday night, February j6. 
The scholars' books were consumed. It was a good booK} 
and had been bui;t but four years. 
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WtSTMORELANB. — ^Thfcc graded schools were opened, 
«ie for four months, one for five, and one for six. Green- 
burg Borough schools will be opened eight months. 

WiLLiAMSPORT. — On March ayth there will be a con- 
vocation of schools in the Court Hoiue. From twelve to 



fifteen pupils are to be selected by each teacher, who will 
be drilled in regular school exercises in the presence of 
directors, patrons, and firiends of education. 

The Lycoming County Educational Association will 
meet in this city March nth and ijch. 



Original Communications- 



A GLANCE AT OUR ORDINARY 
ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 

BY C. M. SITGREAVES, A. B. 

' An examination of th^ many text books on 
English Grammar, now before the educators of 
this and other States, must convince all, that 
some faults and deficiencies, which have ever 
denominated English Grammar as dry and un- 
interesting, not only still prevail, but are being 
increased with the appearance of every new 
book on this important subject. 

We seek no innovation. The oldest princi- 
ples are the best. The deficiencies now found 
in nearly all text-books on this subject are 
themselves the innovations. Yet these old 
principles arc entirely changed not only in 
meaning, but also in arrangement; so that what 
reason, nature and common-sense tell us should 
be the first presented now appear as the last 
things to be learned. The substance of all 
good grammars must be the same ; but the nat- 
ural arrangement of that material has been and 
is now being most shamefully abused. Hence, 
we would notice as the first innovation and de- 
ficiency : 

I. METHOD.-The common method is to begin 
with letters ; to proceed to syllables ; to parts 
of speech ; to sentences ; and this is done under 
the three heads, entitled Orthography, Etymol- 
ogy and Syntax. 

Thus, it has been made impossible for the 
pupil to proceed from the known to the un- 
known — the indispensable condition for all hu- 
man learning — and great confusion has arisen. 
Under letters, for example, the use of capitals is 
to be taught. The pupil is told that a capital 
letter is to begin the first word of every inde- 
pendent sentence, proper nouns, common nouns 
when personified and to be used for the pro- 
noun "I" and the interjection "O." But the 
perplexed pupil has, as yet, learned nothing of 
the sentence, of nouns, of proper nouns as dis- 
tinguished from common, of pronouns, or of 
interjections. 

Under nouns, he is told, that in the nomina- 
tive case the noun is the subject of a finite verb, 
while in the objective case it is used as an ob- 
ject of a transitive verb or preposition. But 



verbs have not been explained ; nor preposi- 
tions, nor transitive, verbs, nor finite in con- 
trast with infinitive. Thus the pupil is con- 
tinually studying in the dark, and it is no won- 
der that but little interest is manifested in this 
study. Why cannot some enterprising teacher 
of our own noble Keystone State, publish a good 
common-sense grammar, with the logical and 
natural arrangement : ist the sentence ; 2d the 
word; 3d the element of the word? 

II. Classification. — All authors agree in 
sayiag that etymology has words for its subjects, 
and in most grammars we find the parts of 
speech classified under etymology. Now, the 
parts of speech are not words apart from their 
relations and uses in a sentence. They are the 
names of functions performed in the sentence. 
Hence they belong under the same head to 
which we refer the sentence; that is Syntax, 
and they belong only to Syntax. The analysis 
of a sentence determines the use of each word 
in that sentence ; that is, determines the parts 
of speech. The parts reconstructed show the 
rules of Syntax. The two are mutually depend- 
ent, and hence come under one head. 

The word Etymology declares that it refers 
to the derivation of the form and meaning of 
the word, yet we seldom find this part of gram- 
mar included under this head. 

Orthography means language written, yet 
nearly all grammars include under this term 
sounds, or spoken language. 

Syntax again embraces too little since the 
rules of government and agreement, based on 
sentential reasons, are given, while the functions 
of the parts of speech, equally based on these 
relations, are denied this head. 

Prosody has as its subject the representation 
of sentences correctly. Yet, undtr Prosody, 
they give no definition of Prosody itself — no 
statement of the subject to which it applies. 
It also includes the pronunciation of words, and 
the rules of accent and quantity ; yet, the late 
grammarians have thrown out this subject alto- 
gether, evidently forgetting that English Gram- 
mer is " the art of speaking and writing the 
English language correctly." 

How can these things be remedied? Very 
easily, we think, if some enterprising teacher 
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will put his energies to work. We have two 
subjects — and only two— in grammar, viz : 
The sentence BXid. the tvord\ and the whole aim 
of grammar is to teach i st, how to make them 
correctly, and 2d how to correctly represent 
them. 

Let Us then seek for such a division of the 
subject and such an arrangement in that divi- 
sion, that good common sense and the testimony 
of our pupils in increased advancements may 
uphold it. To do this, some new word must 
be coined to include and mean all that is usu- 
ally found under the head of Orthography. 
One eminent author has presented us with such 
a word, and w^e believe that all live teachers 
will accept the same. The four divisions 6f 
English Grammar will, in their natural arrange- 
ment, then be : 

A. Syntax. — The construction of the sentence, 

B. Etymology. — The construction of the 
word. 

C. Orthonomy. — The representation of the 
word, 

D. Prosody. — The representation of the sen- 
tence. 

Three of the above are the old terms of 
grammers, rightly assigned according to deriva- 
tion. The third will include Orthography as 
a sub-division addressing the eye by correct 
writing; and Orthoepy zs a corresponding sub- 
division addressing theear by correct speaking. 

III. The Multiplication of Exceptions. 
Language is a system, and there can be no ir- 
regularity. Every fact fixed by universal con- 
sent and usage has a reason. Nearly all gram- 
mars are so filled with exceptions, counter-ex- 
ceptions and exceptional rules, that no pupil, 
no matter how bright his intellect, can master 
the subject. We should, therefore, seek to lay 
down principles, clear, simple and rational, and 
to make every part of grammar but an applica- 
tion of those principles ; by regarding the 
parts of speech as functions, and not categories ; 
by reducing these functions to eight; by recog- 
nizing it as a law in language, that the same 
word may perform now one, and now an- 
other, of these eight functions, and by extend- 
ing this law to synthetic Syntax, we believe 
that a grammar can be made which will be a 
delight to the pupil rather than a unliked task. 

Let us then, one and all, hope that soon we 
may have a good, logical, common-sense gram- 
mar, one gotten up and published by the enter- 
prise of the teachers of the Keystone State, ac- 
ceptable not only to them and the directors of 
their districts, but one which every pupil can 
easily obtain, and whose matter they can easily 
acquire. 

Easton, March 4, 1 869. 



PUBLIC SCHOOL OFFICES FOR 
WOMEN. 

I notice in the Report from the Department 
of Common Schools of this State, many inter- 
esting statistics in relation to the condition and 
growth of said Schools. Of such facts a Penn- 
sylvanian may well be proud ! But there arc 
some particulars to which my attention has been 
especially directed, from familiarity with known 
facts as to the number of each sex employed 
in the whole State, in teaching. It appears 
that the number of males engaged in the last 
year was 6,935, while the females numbered 
8,569. On observing 'this fact, the question 
naturally arises : Are not the same qualifications, 
to a large extent, which are demanded for 
teaching schools, required for the supervision, 
regulation and control of schools r — and if this 
query is affirmatively answered, is there not 
both propriety and justice in the suggestion, 
that these latter duties and burdens should be 
distributed between the sexes? In a word, 
that the office of Director, as well as County 
Superintendent, should be shared between the 
sexes, and thus the teachers of the female sex 
be represented in the most important offices 
connected with the business of teaching ? 

With respect to Hsitors of Schools yzn office 
lately suggested by the State Superintendent of 
New York Schools, and recommended to the 
Legislature — he has proposed that the visitors 
should be confined altogether to females. But 
I think it would be an improvement to the sug- 
gestion, if both sexes participated in the work 
of visiting ; and I can discover no impropriety 
in the office of School Director being filled by 
persons of either sex. For, if such a large 
proportion of our teachers are females, common 
sense would seem to dictate, that their own 
qualifications, as respects their capacity for 
school-government, as well as literary achic\'c- 
ments, ought to pass under the inspection of a 
fair proportion of females — and if not finally 
passed upon (as the present law requires the 
County Superintendent to determine this point) 
they might -share the duty of Directors, and 
blend the two under the same general name. 

The above reflections have been suggested 
by what has already passed and been p;issing, 
in some parts of our State. In the town of 
West Che iter, justly famed for the excellence 
of its schools of every grade as well as for 
the intelligence of its citizens, the principal 
of the High School of the place is a female, 
And from good opportunities of estimating, I 
am informed that she has filled the position with 
general acceptance. 
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In Chester county the canvass has already 
commenced for County Superintendent. One 
of the candidates is a lady, who has been teach- 
ing in the county, both in the public schools 
and boarding' schools — and from what I have 
known of her qualifications, both for governing 
a school — having visited one in which she was 
engaged — as well as her literary accomplish- 
ments, I should presume the canvass on her 
part will be earnest and energetic. 

Though not having been much more than a 
year engaged in the county, as a teacher, she 
has obtained a high reputation; while she 
brings the best recommendations from the Nor- 
mal School of Connecticut, of which she is a 
graduate. The Hon. J. Philbrick, formerly 
the principal of said school, and now Superin- 
tendent of the schools of Boston, testifies to 
her " ability, energy and vigor," — while quite 
a number of individuals, well known in Ches- 
ter county, have approved her application in a 
circular address to the School Directors of the 
county. 

Miss Sandford also attended the meeting of 
the State Teachers' Association-and it will be 
remembered that she did good service in the 
exercises — by her able Essay on the *' Creat- 
ress of our Work" — a paper which wasexten- 
sively copied. The people of Chester county 
who have advocated her occupancy of the 
above position, speak that of which they **do 
know ;" and at the conclusion of their address 
they add : ** Though we have always had a 
male Superintendent, there is nothing to pre- 
vent a female's filling the position." Hon. J. 
P. Wickersham, State Superintendent, says on 
this subject : *' There is nothing in the School 
Law to prevent the election of a female prop- 
erly qualified, to the office of County Superin* 
tcndent." Humanitas. 

Newtony Bucks co, 

- ♦ 

SUGGESTIONS. 



In our public schools, from the Primary to 
the High school, the teacher's age, place of 
birth, where educated, experience in the pro- 
fession, character of certificate, etc., arc all care- 
fully noted by the County Superintendent, and 
the facts forwarded to the Department for the 
statistical tables. Why may not the State 
Superintendent require similar facts from the 
teachers in our Normal schools ? In fact, the 
high position which they hold, or ought to 
hold in the estimation of the people, entitles 
both the State at large and the teachers who 
contemplate entering them, to know of what 
material the Faculty of each Normal school is 



composed. As in all other things, defects ma/ 
characterize a Normal school so as to greatly 
impair, if not wholly destroy its usefulness. At 
least the names and degrees of the professors 
should be published in the annual School Re 
port, in connection with their respective insti- 
tutions. Another suggestion : Would it not be 
well to have plans of school houses and 
school grounds illustrated in the Annual Re- 
port. Some Directors are entirely ignorant of 
the existence of a work on School Architecture. 
They go right on with their eyes closed to any 
good plans, and in the fall of the year, " in hot 
haste," they construct a house much after the 
fashion of a country blacksmith shop. Th« 
greatest problem to be solved is, " Where can 
we get a spot of ground that is fit for no other 
purpose, and as cheap as possible ?" The re- 
sult is that a rocky, a muddy, a swampy, or 
some other uninviting place in the vicinity is 
chosen. The school house ere«ted is in every 
respect unworthy the name. 

Again : The school law should forbid the 
appropriation of funds to all districts which fail 
to procure at least half an acre of ground, to 
excavate a cellar, to erect the house after plans 
approved by competent State or other authority, 
to enclose the grounds, and to provide proper 
out-houses. The county Superintendent, as in- 
spector, should report the condition of affairs. 
He should be consulted and authorized to give 
advice in the matter, both as to where and how 
the building should be erected, as he is sup- 
posed to be better acquainted with the wants 
of schools than, in most cases, even the direc- 
tors themselves. Schola. 



ORAL AND WRITTEN EXAMINA- 
TIONS. 

Under this caption, the writer of an article 
in the February number of the Journal^ com- 
pares the advantages of the oral and written 
methods of examining teachers. To his con- 
clusion, " undoubtedly, the two methods com- 
bined // preferable to either one alone," we 
cannot subscribe. That written examinations 
enable the examiner to issue certificates with « 
greater degree of fairness, that they save time, 
that they are more accurate and systematic is 
conceded by all. We would add that they also 
aflx)rd to the examining officer the means of 
refuting any charges brought against him for 
partiality. By retaining in his possession the 
answers written by the several applicants, he 
can at any time justify the numbers found on 
any certificate. 

Again, we know of no other way of attain- 
ing a uniform standard all over the State, ex- 
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cept by the written method. In the third 
place, the written method affords the best 
means of comparison between the different ap- 
plicants, as well as of the progress made by the 
same teacher from year to year. 
. But we wish to direct attention more partic- 
ularly to the advantages claimed, unjustly, for 
the oral method only. ** More questions can 
be asiced by the oral method than by the writ- 
ten." This, we confess, we do not exactly 
sec. By the oral method the whole class, 
whether large or small, sit idle while one of 
their number at a time answers the question 
put by the Superintendent. Suppose now that 
the class consists of ten members. Ten ques- 
tions must be given in order that each may re- 
ceive but one chance. If, however, these ten 
questions had been laid before each applicant, 
and an ansiVer to each had been written out by 
each member of the class, the result would cer- 
tainly be much more satisfactory. In the 
former case the Superintendent must base his 
estimate of the teacher's qualifications entirely 
upon the answer given to the single question 
put, while in the latter he has ten answers to 
ten different questions, which may be graded 
to suit the probable capacity of any member of 
the class. It is easily seen that in reality more 



questions can be put to each applicant by the 
written method than by the oral. The objec- 
tion that the written questions may not be in- 
telligible to certain members of the class is fa- 
tile, because the same objection may be urged 
against the oral, which from the informal man- 
ner of putting them, are more apt to be loosely 
worded and poorly constructed than the written. 
If it be answered that the former may be ex- 
plained, we reply, so also may the latter. 

But the second reason seems more plausible 
than the first. "There may be school direc- 
tors or other persons of intelligence and edua- 
tion present," &c. Well, can these men of 
intelligence and education not judge far better 
of the abilities of all concerned when they have 
their work before them, black on white, and 
can examine and compare it to their leisure: 
Is it to be supposed that school directors and 
persons of intelligence can not read the manu- 
scripts of those applying to teacb their schools ? 
Does not the same argument hold good for the 
community at large ? We cannot but conclude, 
therefore, that the written is the best method, 
notwithstanding the very gratuitous fling found 
at the close of the article in the February num- 
ber, at those who use it exclusively. 

Anti-Philom. 
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school SITES AND SCHOOL 
GROUNDS. 

HON. J. P. WICKERSHAM. 

Too little attention has been paid to the lo- 
cation of school-houses. Not unfrequently a 
school-house is located along some dark alley 
or noisy street, half in a road and half in an 
adjacent field, at an angle of a cross-road, or 
upon a narrow strip of land where two roads 
fork. All have seen it placed upon ground low 
and marshy; on a common, rocky and ex- 
posed ; or high up on a bank by the roadside. 
In such locations, — disturbed by noises; at- 
tracted by passing vehicles ; suffering from heat, 
cold, dampness, want of light, or miasmatic 
exhalations; blunted in taste, and, perhaps, 
corrupted in morals, — pupils cannot pursue the 
work of education with full profit to themselves 
ot full satisfaction to their teachers. 

Several things must be taken into considera- 
tion in selecting a site for a school-house. The 
most important of them are the following: 

I. Convenience of Access » — Each Common 



School-house is designed to accommodate wiih 
school facilities the people who inhabit a cer- 
tain district of territory, and should therefore 
be so located as to furnish the best accommo- 
dations to the greatest number without doing 
injustice to any. Theoretically, taking distance 
alone into consideration, the place for the loca- 
tion of the school- house is that to reach which 
the least possible distance must be travelled by 
all the children who attend the school. This 
will not often be the centre of the district; for 
the distribution of the population, the direc- 
tion of the roads, and the intervention of ob- 
stacles, as mountains and streams, will nearly 
always render it best to choose a different loca- 
tion. All that is insisted upon here is that 
those whose duty it may be to locate school- 
houses should do it with reference to their con- 
venience of access, but by no means with re- 
ference to fhis consideration alone. In towns, 
especially, it is often best to increase the dis- 
tance of the school-house from the population 
to be accommodated, for the purpose of se- 
curing a more eligible location for it. 
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2. Suitability of the Grounds and Surround- 
ings. — No school-house should have attached to 
it less than a half an acre of ground; and a 
lot larger in extent should be procured when- 
ever possible. The best shape for a school- 
yard is rectangular, the length extending north 
and south, and bearing the ratio to the breadth 
of about three to two. The ground selected 
for a school-yard should be level or slope gent- 
ly towards the south ; it should be dry, free 
from obstacles that would interfere with the 
children's play, and susceptible of a reasonable 
degree of ornament. The air ought to be al- 
lowed to circulate freely about the school- 
house and the school -grounds, and the sun- 
light to baptize them with its health-giving 
beams. 

The surroundings of a school are to be con- 
sidered of almost as much importance in locat- 
ing it as its grounds. The work of the school 
cannot be well done amidst noise and confu- 
sion, 'f he clatter of a mill or a factory, the 
sounds which come from a smith or a carpen- 
ter shop, the noises of the busy street or the 
thronged highway, — 'all are apt to diverf the 
mind from study. Still worse is the near prox- 
imity to the school of a store, a railroad station, 
a butcher shop, or a tavern ; as occurrences at 
such places are sometimes calculated not only 
to distract the attention of pupils, but to vitiate 
their taste or corrupt their morals. It is best 
to locate a school-house a little distance from 
the street or the public road, and away from 
other buildings. It may be sheltered on the 
north side by a wood, but the other sides should 
present an unobstructed view in all directions. 

3. Healthiness of the Neighborhood, — This 
point needs only to be stated to secure assent ; 
and yet it is not uncommon to find school- 
houses located amid the dense population of a 
city, where children are compelled to breathe 
the impure exhalations arising from streets, 
stables, sewers, and thousands of lungs; near 
marshes, stagnant bodies of water, or rivers 
whose subsiding waters leave vast accumula- 
tions of vegetable matter to decay in the au- 
tumn sun; or in low, damp situations, where 
heavy vapors hang about them in the morning 
long after the glad sunshine has begun to play 
all over the neighboring hill-sides, or the chill 
night-dews fall before the day's work is done. 
Of doubtful benefit is that benevolence which 
provides for the education of the mind at the 
sacrifice of the health of the body. 

4. Beauty of Location. — Very seldom in the 
past have those who selected sites for our 
school- houses allowed themselves to be in- 
fluenced by beauty of location ; and yet it is a 
very important consideration. A school-house 



so situated that the children who frequent it 
can look out in all directions upon scenes of 
romantic wildness or quiet beauty will teach 
many lessons better than they can be learned 
from books. We are taught unconsciously by 
the objects that surround us; and towering 
mountains and peaceful valleys, golden grain 
and shaded forests, rough wild rocks and plea- 
sant gardens, villages dotting the neighboring 
plains, and vessels gliding along the distant 
river, — all have truth for the intellect and 
beauty for the heart. Scenes like these leave 
upon the susceptible mind of a child a deep 
impression. Accustomed to look upon the 
beautiful in nature, he will learn to appreciate 
the beautiful in life. Thus instructed, he will 
be more apt to shun the low and the grovelling, 
the profane and the vulgar, and to exemplify 
the sentiment, " How near to what is good is 
what is fair!" 

School Grounds. — It is not less important 
that a school should have connected with it ap- 
propriate grounds than that the school-house 
itself should be well built or properly furnish- 
ed. But to such an extent have those whose 
duty it is to provide these grounds neglected it, 
that in many cases schools have no grounds at 
all, and in others they are much too small to 
subserve the purposes for which they should 
be designed. Where they do exist, they arc 
often found uncared for, and without good 
fences, shade trees, walks, or flowers, and, no< 
unfrequently, covered with heaps of stone and 
rubbish, overgrown with briers and brushwood, 
or made unhealthy by stagnant pools of water, 
and useless for the purposes of play by rocks 
and stumps, and the unevenn'es9 of the ground. 

Upon this subject it is proposed to con- 
sider — 

I . The Arb.angements of School Grounds. 
— The principal arrangements necessary to be 
made respecting school-grounds will have re- 
ference to their size, shape, plan, apparatus and 
care-taking. 

Size, — In cities and towns where ground 
cannot conveniently be procured, or where the 
means of a district will not justify the outlay, 
the school authorities must be content with 
small play-grounds well used. A play ground 
of a half an acre in extent may be made to 
subserve many of the purposes of an ungraded 
school in a rural district, provided that but a 
small part of it be appropriated to ornament, 
and that the children be restricted to certain 
kinds of games, plays, and gymnastic exercises. 
It is far better, however, wherever suitable 
ground can be obtained at any thing like a rea- 
sonable cost, to procure a whole acre, or even 
two or three acres. 
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Academies, Normal Schools, and Colleges, 
especially such as furnish boarding accommo- 
dations to their students, should have, accord- 
ing to their circumstances, from five to fifty 
acres attached to them, and properly laid out 
in botanic gardens and play and pleasure 
grounds. 

Shape. — The shape of school-grounds con- 
taining a half an acre or an acre should be rec- 
tangular, as before stated. The length should 
extend north and south, and the school-house 
should front toward the south. With larger 
grounds the shape is<not so important; but they 
should always form a compact body. 

Plan. — Supposing that the front of the 
grounds will border on a street or a highway, 
it is best# when the grounds are not more than 
an acre in extent, to place the school-house at 
about the distance of one-third their length 
from the front, and on a line extending length- 
wise through the middle of the grounds. A 
neat and strong fence should enclose the grounds. 
A walk should extend from the front entrance 
to the house, and walks should also extend to 
both sides on a line with the front of the 
house. A close and high board fence should 
extend from the centre of the house behind to 
the centre of the fence at the back end of the 
grounds. This arrangement will divide the 
grounds into three divisions. The two spaces 
behind the house should be used for play- 
grounds, in mixed schools, one for each sex. 
A shed placed immediately behind the house 
and extending into both play-grounds would 
lurnish shelter in wet weather. The space in 
front should be laid out in grass-plots with 
shrubbery and beds for flowers, and a few rus- 
tic seats for the studious or those seeking rest 
from play might be placed under its shade- 
trees. 

Plans for designing extensive school-grounds 
must be left to the taste of school authorities, 
or to be determined by their means of gratify- 
ing it. They may embrace only the grading 
of a place for play, the planting of a few trees, 
the laying out of a few walks, and the arranging 
of a few beds of flowers; or they may com- 
prehend all the arts known to the landscape 
gardener. No place can be named where these 
arts could be turned to better account. Bless- 
ings upon the benefactors who shall connect 
with our higher institutions of learning, grounds 
divers fied by hill and valley, by grove and copse 
and cluster, by lawn and nook and glen ; who 
shall make walks and drives wind about them ; 
build here and there arbors, retreats, and sum- 
mer-houses; cause streams to meander through 
them, and, now and then, swell into little 
lakes; place fishes in their ponds, waterfowl 



upon their lakes, and fawn in their groves; 
erect fountains where best the leaping of their 
diamond jets could charm the eye ; and set up 
statues of the good and great whose mute but 
eloquent voices might speak to the young of 
learning and of virtue. 

Apparatus, — Such apparatus for play as is 
used in the games of ball, foot-ball, base-ball, 
cricket, marbles, &c., the pupils will furnish 
themselves : they will also procure stones, and 
sticks, and sand, and clay, and find use for 
them ; but there are other kinds of apparatus 
for the play -ground which the school authori- 
ties should furnish. Among the most useful of 
these, for boys, are a ball-alley, a rotary swing, 
a climbing-stand, a balancing- bar, and a vault- 
ing-horse. Girls will use swings, jumping- 
ropes, brick-blocks, and bows and arrows. Such 
apparatus as that now mentioned will answer 
the purposes of play and exercise in a day- 
school ; but all boarding schools should have a 
room set apart for gymnastics, and supplied with 
the most approved apparatus. Here the pupils 
should receive regular and systematic training 
from a competent teacher. 

Care-taking. — School Directors or School 
Committees should first put the school-grounds 
in order ; but, after he comes into possession, 
the teacher ought to be held responsible for 
their care-taking. It is his duty to keep a clean 
and tidy school-room, and it is equally his duty 
to keep the grounds in good condition. It is 
true that the destructive propensities of chil- 
dren, uncontrolled, often lead them to do mis- 
chief, — to throw down fences, to cut and bark 
trees, to cover doors and furniture with uncouth 
and obscene figures ; but it is emphatically the 
teacher's duty to prevent these acts, and no bet- 
ter proof of a teacher's want of qualifications 
need be asked than his inability to do so. This 
propensity of the young to cut, scratch, defecc, 
and destroy school-property should be correct- 
ed. They do not thus misuse the property of 
their parents; and good management in school 
will prevent it there. Teachers may create 
such a spirit among their pupils as not only to 
prevent them from doing harm to the school- 
property, but to render them willing and ready 
to assist in protecting it from the trespasses of 
others. They can be taught to love neatness 
and order, to guard affectionately the trees and 
flowers about the school-grounds, and to uke 
pride in protecting and presehring them. 

2. The Advantages of School-Grounds. 
— The following advantages may be expected 
to result from school-grounds well arranged and 
well provided with apparatus: the invigora.t'u 
of the health of the pupils ; the removal of per- 
titular causes of aisorder from the school; thi 
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promotion of study; the cultivation of taste ; the 
furnishing of occasions for imparting certain kinds 
of instruction; and the presentation of opportuni-^ 
ties for studying the disposition of pupils. 

The Invigoration of the Health of the Pupils, ' 
— Children require free, exciting bodily exer- 
cise. They cannot be healthy without it. 
When confined for a long time, they become 
restless and unable to study. They need pure, 
fresh air, which is seldom found except out of 
doors. Nature thus indicates that periods of 
exercise should alternate with periods of study. 
The bones must be strengthened, the muscles 
toughened, the blood made to circulate briskly, 
and the whole organism of the body made to 
perform its functions healthfully, in order that 
a sure basis be had upon which to erect the su- 
per-structure of mental education. There must 
be a healthy bodily organization to insure a 
healthy mental organization; and, while a 
school-room is necessary to induce the latter, 
a well-arranged play-ground is the best means 
of promoting the former. No gymnastic ex- 
ercises can be contrived equal in value to jump- 
ing the rope, rolling the. hoop, ball, or cricket. 

The Removal of Particular Causes of Disor- 
der from the School, — The exercises of a school 
situated upon a street or by the side of a high- 
way must suffer great interruption from noise, 
and be considerably disturbed by the curiosity 
pupils evince to see every passing object. At 
play, in such circumstances, without a play- 
ground, the pupils are themselves in constant 
danger from horses and passing vehicles, and 
sometimes give much annoyance to travellers. 
In situations removed from such thoroughfares, 
but in which no school-grounds are attached to 
the school, pupils are apt to trespass upon the 
neighboring fields, sometimes to the damage 
of fences and growing crops; or to play in the 
house, thereby injuring the furniture, and pro- 
ducing scenes of uproar and confusion. 

Play, fun, and frolic, most children will have. 
It is natural to them ; and I have no feeling in 
common with that pedagogical asceticism which 
laments this disposition in the young, or chides 
children for its reasonable indulgence. An 
active, wide-awake child is less likely to throw 
his life away to no purpose, than a moping, 
dull one. School children should neither sit 
listlessly about the school-house during inter- 
mission and noon-time, nor should they be al- 
lowed to run up and down the highway, to the 
neighboring creek or wood, through the village, 
over the adjoining fields, — ^anywhere and every- 
where their fickle fancies may prompt. Both, 
are extremes, and both are wrong. Praise 
given to the hard-working student who does not 
rise from his desk at play-time, is injudicious 



praise ; and the teacher whose care does not 
follow his pupils while engaged in play, neglects 
a very important part of his duty. 

To avoid these causes of disorder in the 
school-house and out of the school-house, a 
good play-ground well provided with appro- 
priate apparatus is absolutely indispensable. 
Here, within the hearing of the teacher and 
under his eye, with no danger to themselves and 
little opportunity of disturbing others or tres- 
passing upon their rights, pupils could take the 
liveliest exercise and enjoy the merriest games 
unmolesting and unmolested. Quarrels would 
be few where the teacher's eye might witness 
them, and vulgar or profane language would be 
seldom heard where the teacher's ear might 
catch the unpleasant sound. The hour of play 
over, the pupils would return to the duties of 
the school-room, fresh, vigorous, and ready for 
work. The propensity for fun and mischief 
would have exhausted itself, and most, if not 
all, would be willing to submit quietly to the 
necessary restraints of study- hours. 

The Promotion of Study, — It cannot be doubt- 
ed, from what has already been said, that chil - 
dren would attend school more regularly, be 
more attentive to their studies, learn more and 
learn it better, if school-houses were pleasantly 
situated, school-grounds properly arranged, and 
school-plays properly conducted. Our ability 
to study is greatly influenced by surrounding 
circumstances. No one can sit down in a cold, 
dark, gloomy, uninviting room and study well ; 
at least persons whose interest has not become 
completely absorbed in study cannot do so; 
and this fact has as much significance in re- 
ference to school-grounds as to school-houses. 
Let children have suitable opportunities for 
play, for working off their animal energy, and 
their progress in study will be greatly acceler- 
ated. If this be done, they will work more 
industriously, and be able to endure, without 
loss of health, much more mental labor. 

The Cultivation of the Taste. — We have 
around us silent teachers. Mountains and val- 
leys, lakes and rivers, green fields and clustering 
villages, the setting sun, the clouds of heaven, 
the grand old ocean — all that is beautiful or 
sublime in the works of nature and art, elevates 
the mind and cultivates the taste; while, on the 
other hand, dispropoDtioned, inharmonious, de- 
formed, or neglected objects excite no train of 
pleasurable emotions, and familiarity with such 
tends to lower the standard by which we judge 
of the beautiful. The youthful mind is pecu- 
liarly susceptible to the influences of this kind, 
and it cannot be doubted that the unimproved 
and uninviting grounds about our school-houses 
tend to deaden the natural sense of beauty and 
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refinement instead of quickening it. If the 
school-grounds were as we have shown they 
should be, their silent teachings would ever 
tend to the culture of the noblest feelings of the 
human heart ; and, instead of that ruthless dis- 
position to destroy, that rough, rude conduct, 
and those careless habits, which so often char- 
acterize the pupils of our schools, all might 
have their tastes elevated, refined, and purified. 

The Furnishing of Occasions for Imparting 
Certain Kinds of Instruction, — The most prom- 
inent use of a play-ground is to enable the pu- 
pils to obtain conveniently relaxation and ex- 
ercise. When systematic gymnastic training is 
required, the teacher must conduct the exer- 
cises. The games and plays of children must 
be allowed to proceed without unnecessary in- 
terference on the part of the teacher; but he 
can sometimes, if in sympathy with children, 
make suggestions respecting old plays, or pro- 
pose new ones, that will much increase the in- 
terest taken in them. Children may be taught 
how to play. Occasions will present them- 
selves, too, when the teacher can find in the 
play-ground attentive listeners to the relation 
of an anecdote or story, or the reading of some 
interesting book. If a teacher will take a seat 
under a shade-tree near the school, and offer to 
tell his pupils their names and something con- 
cerning all the flowers, minerals, fossils, shells, 
or insects they will bring to him, he will need 
considerable knowledge of Natural History to 
be able to keep his bargain. Let it be re- 
membered that the greatest of the ancient phi- 
losophers taught in groves and gardens. 

The circumstances of the play-ground may 
be used to impart important moral lessons. On 
the play-ground the real character of pupils 
shows itself; and the quick judgment of the 
true teacher will tell him when he may give a 
hint that will awaken attention to the right and 
the wrong, or plant the seed of a moral truth 
chat will grow up in the heart, and produce 
fruit a hundredfold. Even the presence of the 
teacher on the play-ground, while it need de- 
tract nothing from the fun or frolic, will be 
beneficial in elevating the general tone of en- 
joyment. Unkind words will not be spoken, 
nor selfish deeds be done, when he is by ; and 
good qualities soon grow habitual. Instances, 
indeed, are not wanting in which, when rebel- 
lious natures had stirred up discontent among 
the pupils, and appearances indicated the sub- 
version of the teacher's authority, he was able, 
by judicious management on the play-ground, 
to arrest the rising tumult and win all back' to 
obedience and respect. 

The Presentation of Opportunities for Study- 
ing the Disposition of Pupils, — The success of 



school-government, and even of teaching, de- 
pends very much upon the knowledge the 
teacher possesses of his pupils* dispositions. It 
is on the play-ground that pupils first encoasr 
ter opposing desires and clashing wills, and the 
teacher can see manifested there, much better 
than in the school-room, all that play of pas- 
sion and all those springs of action and diversi- 
ties of character incident to social life. Back 
individual is himself on the play-ground ; and 
the teacher, if he freely mingles with his pupiU 
while at play, can scarcely fail to gather infor- 
mation that will aid him in his school-rooni 
duties and prove beneficial to the school. 

Wickersbam*s School Economy, 



SKETCHES OF SCHOOL WORK. 

[The following paragraphs are taken from the annual 
report of Superintendent Hancock, of Cincinnati, who 
some time since visited the schools of Cleveland, Oswego, 
New York, Brooklyn and Boston. — Ed.] 

CLEVELAND. 

Map-Drawing, — In map-drawing the pupils 
drew entirely from construction lines^ as laid 
down in Guyot's Intermediate Geography. The 
process, as pursued by some of the teachers, it 
seemed to me, would consume too much time. 
One lady teacher said it would take a week for 
her class to finish the map of Massachusetts. 
On the other hand, the Fifth Reader boys of 
Miss Curtis, in the Brownell-street School, at 
my suggestion, drew from memory an outline 
map of Connecticut and Rhode Island. Thejr 
were allowed but ten minutes to finish ^e 
work. Considering the time occupied in their 
execution, these maps were wonderfully cor- 
rect. I think there are bo schools in the 
country doing better work. 

Practical Arithmetic, — I saw given, in one 
of the rooms in the Brownell-street School, what 
was not only in name but in fact, a lesson in 
practical Arithmetic. It was a lesson in avoir- 
dupois weight ; and the little fellows were not 
alone doing sums in reduction in that weight, 
but, what may surprise some of our teachers, 
were actually weighing things on the scales, 
announcing the results in pounds and ounces, 
and then reducing these pounds and ounces to 
ounces with the greatest rapidity and exact- 
ness, lifting and weighing them in their handi 
at the same time. Any number of bundles of 
various material S| brought by the pupils, to be 
used in the lesson, were lying near by. No 
real teacher need be told that this class was fill 
of life and enthusiasm in his work. 

Beautiful School Rooms. — One very pleasing 
feature of the Cleveland schopls is the fact that 
there is not a school-room in the city that ii 
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not adorned with a greater or less number of 
engravings. These are purchased by voluntary 
contributions from the pupils, or from the pro- 
ceeds of exhibitions given by them. In addi- 
tion to this, I found in all the school-rooms I 
visited, ornamental and flowering plants, some 
of these rooms being w^ry parterres of beauty. 
The value of the influence on the culture and 
tastes of the pupils thus brought into daily con- 
tact with the beautiful in nature and art, (to say 
nothing of the effect upon the teachers them- 
selves,) can scarcely be over-estimated. 

NEW YdRK. 

Opening Exercises,— A(t^r being present at the 
opening exercises of the Girl's Grammar 
School, [Ward School, No. 1 5,] we descend- 
ed to the lower floor to witness those of the 
Primary Department; and never have I looked 
on a more beautiful picture. There were al- 
ready some fiv^ or six hundred pupils, arranged 
according to size, seated before us, as motion- 
less as so many little statues ; when, at a sig- 
nal, the sliding partition, that divided the as- 
sembly room into two, rolled back and dis- 
closed as many more, just as motionless, seated 
on raised seats behind. As a background to 
these thousand children, was painted on the 
wall a scene from the Highlands of the Hud- 
son; ami the sunlight streaming in from the 
high windows on the picture, and on the heads 
of the children, irradiated and glorified all. 
The Principal now stepped to the reading, 
desk, and bade the children good-morning, to 
which they all responded in concert with a low 
bow. She then read a short passage of Scrip* 
ture, and at a tap of the hand-bell, all rose to 
their feet, as if moved by one will and one set 
of muscles, and, clasping their hands in front, 
with upturned faces, recited the Lord's Prayer. 
A hymn was then sung, and the pupils joined 
for a minute or two in some simple gymnastic 
exercises, led by one of their own number, a 
little girl certainly not more than six years of 
age. They now marched from the hall to the 
music of the piano, filing off, as they came 
down the aisles, two and two, to their respec- 
tive recitation-rooms. Though quite a number 
of them must have been less than five years of 
age, their marching was like that of veteran 
soldiers — was superior to that of the celebrated 
Seventh Regiment, which I saw on parade the 
next day. The children were remarkably neat 
and clean, and their whole discipline was truly 
wonderful. The means by which such per- 
fection of discipline is attained, I was informed, 
is by giving good and bad marks, by merit 
tickets, by detaining after school for bad con- 
duct, and by permitting those who have been 
perfect in attendance, lessons, and conduct, dur- 



ing the whole week, to go home an hour earlier 
on Friday afternoon. 

Primary Instruction. — The first class, whose 
exercises I saw, had been in school only a 
month. The pupils gave the simplest elemen- 
tary sounds with the greatest precision. They 
also named the different kinds of lines ; as hori- 
zontal, vertical, etc. Each child is required to 
bring from home a word to be spelled. Among 
those I noticed, were geography, brother, boy, 
quail, postman, buttermilk, stove and bench. 
The simplest of these they spelled by sound 
in concert. They also read numbers to 99. 
Pupils print their words only in this class. 
The pupils of a room in the next higher grade 
had been in school since last November. These 
were required to give a word with the first 
sound of i; then one with the second sound; 
and so on through the vowels. They read 
numbers from the black-board as high as thou- 
sands. In reading a lesson illustrated by cuts, 
they described the pictures, and did it well, 
too. They evidently had been taught to ob- 
serve closely, and to express their thoughts with 
propriety and freedom. Their reading was 
good, particularly their concert reading. A 
class in the higher grade, which had been in 
school a year, read numbers as high as hundreds 
of millions, and the Roman numerals to forty. 
Wilson's First Reader was the reading book 
used in the grade. They d^ned words orally 
by placing the words in sentences. These sen- 
tences were good, and varied — not all formed 
on the same model. All mistakes in grammar 
were corrected. Pictures in the reading lesson 
were described as in the next lower grade. 
The emphasis and inflection in the reading 
were good. 

An Object Lesson. — In this room I copied 
the points of the following object lesson on 
flowers, as worked out by the pupils, and writ- 
ten out on the black-board by the teacher: 

KINDS. 

1. Natural, or flowers that God makes. 

2. Artificial, or flowers that people make. 

I. NATURAL FLOWERS. 

Namti : Rose, etc. 
ff^bat gronv on : Trees, bushes, etc. 
Where groiv : In the garden, field, etc. 
After being cut, ivbat done tvitb them : Made into bou- 
quets, wreaths, etc. 

Colors: White, red, etc. 

WAat made of: Air, light, earth, water. 

2. ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS. 

WAat made of: Muslin, linen, sugar, wood, velvet, 
beads, leather, wax, glass, paper. 

fVhere seen: Wooden flowers, on fiirniture; sugar 
flowers, on cakes; bead flowers, on cloaks; leather 
flowers, on picture frames; iron flowers, on railings; 
wax, under glass cases; velvet and muslin, on hats and. 
bonnetfl. 
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Heading. — The 'next morning I visited the 
Bowdoin School, with Mr. Sharland. The 
reading in all the rooms I visited wis good, — 
•and this, I think, may be said of the reading in 
-the Boston schools generally — but I was espe- 
cially pleased with that exercise in the room of 
Mr. Brown^ the Master of the school. Here 
ihe vocal elements were given with uncommon 
power and preciiion ; and the reading of the 
young ladies had a finish, and possessed elocu- 
tionary excellencies, that I have seldom seen in 
other schools of the highest character. The 
reading was accompanied by vocal gymnastics, 
or exercises in breathing, which must be of 
very great hygienic as well as elocutionary 
value. 

The classes in the Alphabet in the Emerson 
School — and I suppose the course is the same 
in all the schools — learn their letters singly by 
printing them on their slates. The next liigher 
class — which had been in the school nine 
months — ^rcad in Hillard's Second Reader 
very fairly, and spelled ihort words by sound. 
In arithmetic, pupils of this class do nothing 
but count a little. A grade that had been in 
school a year and a half had just begun script 
writing,— did not yet write words, but were 
engaged in forming single letters, without at- 
tempting to unite them. 

Focal Music. — Thursday morning I visited 
the Emerson (Prinfary) School with Mr. Ma- 
son ; and I did so with the more especial pur- 
pose of observing his method of teaching music 
to the lower grades of pupils, and his plan of 
availing himself of the assistance of the regu- 
lar teachers of the school. In one of the lower 
rooms I saw a little girl go to the music chart, 
take the pointer, and, acting as a teacher, sing 
several measures oT a simple tune, pointing out 
the notes, naming both the letters and syllables — 
alone, at first, and then the whole school unit- 
ing with her. Another little girl would then 
take her place, go through the same routine, 
take her seat, and be followed by another ; and 
thus the exercise went on until a large number 
of pupils had, in this way, acted the part of 
teachers. And these little teachers were sub- 
jected to criticism, too. The teacher of the 
room would frequently ask her pupils if they 
thought the little girl at the chart was doing 
her work well? And if the negative answer 
was given, she would ask them to point out the 
defect, and would call on some one to take the 
pointer and try to do it better. I could not 
help thinking this a most excellent training to 
give scholars courage, and to bring out indi- 
viduality J and that if it were continued through 
*he grades above, it would be just such a train- 



ing as would make first-rate teachers — suck 
teachers as would have methods and opinions 
of their own, and not be afraid to carry them 
out in their school-room practice. 



ASTRONOMY. 



Astronomy is, above all others, a science that 
cultivates the powers of the imagination. Yet 
all its theories and distances are based upon the 
most rigorous mathematical demonstrations. 
Thus tHe study has at once the beauty of 
poetry and the exactness of Geometry. 

The great dome of the sky filled with glit- 
tering stars is the most sublime spectacle in na- 
ture. To enjoy this fully, a night must be 
chosen when the air is clear, and the moon is 
absent. We then gaze upon a deep blue, an 
immense expanse studded with stars of varied 
ordor and brilliancy. Some shine with a vivid 
light, perpetually changing and twinkling;' 
others, more constant, beam tranquilly and 
softly upon us ; while many just tremble into 
our sight, like a wave that, struggling to reach 
some far-off* land, dies as it touches the shore. 
In the presence of such weird and wondrous 
beauty, the tenderest sentiments of the heart 
are aroused — ^a feeling of awe and reverence, 
of softened melancholy mingled with a thought 
of God, comes over us, and awakens the better 
nature within us. Those far-off lights seem 
full of meaning to us, could we but read their 
holy message ; they become real and sentient, 
and, like the soft eyes in pictures, look lovingly 
and inquiringly upon us. We come into com- 
munion with another life, and the soul asserts 
its immortality more strongly than ever before. 
We are humbled as we gaze upon the infinity 
of worlds, and strive to comprehend their enor- 
mous distances, their magnificent retinae of 
suns. The powers of the mind are aroused, 
and eager questionings crowd upon us. What 
are those glittering fires ; What their distances 
from us? Are they worlds like our own? Do 
living, thinking beings dwell upon them ? Arc 
they carelessly scattered through infinite space, 
or is there an order of the universe? Can wc 
ever hope to fathom those mysterious depths, 
or are they closed to us forever ? Many of 
these problems have been solved ; others yet 
await the astronomer whose keen eye shall be 
strong enough to read the mysterious scroll of 
the heavens. Two hundred generations of 
study have revealed to us startling facts, that we 
wonder how man in his feebleness can grasp so 
much, see so far, and penetrate so deeply into 
the mysteries of the universe. Astronomy his 
measured the distance of many of the stars, 
and of all the planets; computed their weight 
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and size, their days, years, and seasons, with 
many of their physical features; made a map 
of the moon, in some respects more perfect 
than any map of the earth ; tracked the comets 
in their immense sidereal journeys, marking 
their paths to a nicety of which we can scarce- 
ly conceive, and at last it has analyzed the struc- 
ture of the sun and far-off stars, announcing the 
very elements of which they are composed. 

Observing for several evenings those stars 
which shine with a clear distinct light, we 
notice that they change their position with re- 
spect to the others. They are therefore called 
*'planets^^ (literally, wanderers,) Others re- 
main immovable, and shine with a shifting, 
twinkling light. They are termed the ''fixed 
stars, ^^ although it is now known that they also 
are in motion — the most rapid of any known 
even to Astronomv — but through such immense 
orbits that they seem to us stationary. Then, 
too, diagonally girdling the heavens, is a whit- 
ish, vapory belt — the Miiky Way. This is 
composed of multitudes of millions of suns — 
of which our own sun itself is one — so far re- 
moved fi om us that their light mingles, and 
makes only a fleecy whiteness. This magnifi- 
cent panorama of the heavens is before us, in- 
viting our study, and waiting to make known 
to us the grandest revelations of science. 

Steele's " Fourteen fVeeksJ' 



REWARD. 



All true work is religion : and whatsoever re- 
ligion is not work may go and dwell among the 
Brahmins, Spinning Dervishes, or where it will ; 
with me it shall have no harbour. Admirable 
was that proverb of the old monks, " Laborare 
est Orare, Work is Worship." 

Older than all preached gospels was this 
unpreached, inarticulate but ineradicable, for- 
ever-enduring gospel: Work, and therein have 
well-being. Man, son of earth and of heaven, 
lives there not, in the innermost heart of thee, 
a spirit of active method, a force for work ; — 
and burns like a painfully smouldering fire, 
giving thee no rest till thou unfold it, till 
thou write it down in beneficent facts around 
thee! What is immethodic, waste, thou shalt 
make methodic, regulated, arable; obedient and 
productive to thee. Wheresoever thou findest 
disorder, there is thy eternal enemy; attack 
him swiftly, subdue him; make order of him, 
the subject not of chaos, but of intelligence, di- 
vinity and thee! The thistle that grows in thy 
path, dig it out, that a blade of useful grass, a 
drop of nourishing milk, may grow there in- 
stead. The waste of cotton-shrub, gather its 
white down, spin it, weave it; that, in place 



of idle litter, there may be folded webs, and 
the naked skin of man be covered. 

But, above all, where thou findest ignorance, 
stupidity, brute- mindedness, attack it; smite it 
wisely, unweariedly, and rest not while thou 
livest and it lives ; but smite, smite, in the name 
of God ! The highest God, as I understand it, 
does audibly so command thee; still audibly, 
if thou have ears to hear. He, even He, with 
his iv^spoken voice, awfuler than any Sinai thun- 
ders or syllabled speech or whirlwinds ; for the 
Silence of deep eternities, of worlds from be- 
yond the morning stars, does it not speak to 
thee ? The unborn ages ; the old graves, with 
their long mouldering dust, the very tears that 
wetted it now all dry, — do not these ^peak to 
thee what ear hath not heard? The deep 
death-kingdoms, the stars in their never-resting 
courses, all space and all time, proclaim it to 
thee in continual silent admonition. Thou, 
too, if ever man should, shalt work while it is 
called to-day. ** For the night cometh, where- 
in no man can work." 

All true work is sacred ; in all true work, 
were it but true hand-labor, there is something 
of divineness. Labor, wide as the earth, has 
its summit in heaven. Sweat of the brow ; and 
up from that to sweat of the brain, sweat of the 
heart ; which includes all Kepler calculations, 
Newton meditations, all sciences, all spoken 
epics, all acted heroisms, martyrdoms, — up to 
that *• Agony of bloody sweat," which all men 
have called divine ! O brother, if this is not 
'* worship," then I say, the more pity for wor- 
ship ; for this is the noblest thing yet discover- 
ed under God's sky. Who art thou that com- 
plainest of thy life of toil ? Complain not. 
Look up, my wearied brother: see thy fellow- 
workmen there, in God's eternity; surviving 
there, they alone surviving : sacred band of the 
immortals, celestial bodyguard of the empire 
of mankind. Even in the weak human mem- 
ory they survive so long, as saints, as heroes, as 
gods; they alone surviving; peopling, they 
alone,, the unmeasured solitudes of time! To 
thee Heaven, though severe, is not unkind; 
Heaven is kind — as a noble mother; as that 
Spartan mother, saying while she gave her son 
his shield, ** With it, my son, or upon it!" 
Thou, too, shalt return home in honor; to thy 
far-distant home, in honor; doubt it not, — if 
in the battle thou keep thy shield! Thou, in 
the eternities and deepest death- kingdoms, art 
not an alien; thou everywhere art a denizen! 
Complain not ; the very Spartans did not com- 
plain. 

And- who art thou that braggest of thy life 
of idleness; complacently shewest thy bright 
gilt equipages; sumptuous cushions ; appliances 
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for folding of the hands to mere sleep ? Look- 
ing up, looking down, around, behind or be- 
fore, discernest thou^ if it be not in Mayfair 
aIone> any idle hero, saint, god, or even devil ? 
Not a vestige of one. In the heavens, in the 
earth, in the waters under the earth, is none 
like unto thee. Thou art an original figure in 
this creation; a denizen in Mayfair alone, in 
this extraordinary century or half century alone ! 
One monster there is in the world: the idle 
man. What is his "religion ?" That nature is 
a phantasm, where cunning beggary or thievery 
may sometimes find good victual. That God 
is a lie ; and that Man and his Life are a lie. 
Alas, alas, who of us is there that can say, I 
have worked ? The faith fulest of us are un- 
profitable servants ; the faith fulest of us know 
that best. The faithfulest of us may say, with 
sad and true old Samuel, <' Much of my life 
has been trifled away !" 

The " wages " of every noble work do yet 
lie in Heaven or else nowhere. Not in Bank- 
of-£ngland bills, in Owen's Labor-bank, or 
any the most improved establishment of bank- 
ing and money-changing, needest thou, heroic 
soul, present thy account of earnings. Human 
banks and labor-banks know thee not: or know 
thee after generations and centuries have passed 
away, and thou art clean gone from ''reward- 
ing.*' Nay, at bottom, dost thou need any re- 
ward ? Was it thy ain and life-purpose to be 
filled with good things for thy heroism ; to have 
a life of pomp and ease« and be what men call 
'* happy," in this world, or in any other world ? 
I answer for thee deliberately. No The whole 
spiritual secret of the new epoch liet in this, 
that thou canst answer for thyself, with thy 
whole clearness of head and heart, deliberately. 
No! 

My brother, the brave man has to give his 
life away. Give it, I advise thee ; — thou dost 
not expect to sell thy life in an adequate man- 
ner? What price, for example would content 
thee? The just price of thy Life to thee, — 
why, God's entire creation to thyself, the whole 
Universe of space, the whole Eternity of Time, 
and what they hold: that is the price which 
would content thee; that, and if thou wilt be 
candid, nothing short of that! It is thy all ; 
and for it thou wouldst have all. Thou art an 
unreasonable mortal ; or rather thou art a poor 
infinite mortal, who, in thy narrow clay-prison 
here, seemest so unreasonable ! Thou wilt nevor 
sell thy Life, or any part of thy Life, in a sat- 
isfactory manner. Give it, like a royal heart ; 
let the price be nothing; thou hast then, in a 
certain sense, got all for it ! The heroic man, — 
and is not every man, God be thankee^, a po- 
tential hero ? — has to do so, in all cimes and 



circumstances. In the most heroic age, as in 
the most unheroic, he will have to say, as Bums 
said proudly and humbly of his little Scottish 
songs, like dewdrops of celestial melody in an 
age when so much was unmelodious: ''By 
Heaven, they shall either be invaluable or of 
no value ; I do not need your guineas for them !" 
It is an element which should, and must, enter 
deeply into all settlements of wages here below. 
They never will be "satisfactory" otherwise; 
they cannot, O mammon gospftl, they never 
can! Money for my little piece of work "to 
the extent ihat will allow me to keep work- 
ing ;" yes, this, — unless you mean that I shall 
go my ways before the work is all taken out of 
me : but as to " wages " — ! — 

On the whole, we do entirely agree with 
those old Monks, Labor are est Or are. In a 
thousand senses, from one end of it to the 
other, true Work is Worship. No man has 
worked, or can work, except religiously; not 
even the poor day-laborer, the weaver of your 
coat, the sewer of your shoes. All men, if 
they work not as in the eye of the Great Task- 
master, will work wrong, unhappily for them- 
selves and you. Tbomas Carijle. 



CHRISTIAN TRAINING FOR THE 
CHILDREN. 

It is said, " The best man is he who can rear 
the best child ; the best woman is she who can 
rear the best child. The whole virtue of the 
race, physical, moral, mental, comes into play 
in this most sweet, most arduous, most pleasing, 
most difficult of all the work done by mortals 
in the world." But how is this work to be 
accomplished? The formation of right prin- 
ciples, of a truly Christian character in the 
rising generation, is not only the most import- 
ant work before all, but it is the work sooner 
or later each good parent feels to be the high- 
est work of his or her life. How to perform 
it most successfully is the great problem. All 
our modern zeal for education, common schools, 
high schools, colleges, public institutions or de- 
nominational ones is but the modern exhibition 
of this desire. But in the very earliest por- 
tion of the Bible, the Pentateuch, the same de- 
sire is breathed, and plans are arranged for ac- 
complishing the work. There Jehovah says, 
" The first born of thy sons shalt thou give 
unto me." And this consecration of the first- 
born, though extended by Christianity to all a 
man's children and circumstances, has never 
been repealed, only enlarged. It lies at the 
foundations of all the future hopes of this na- 
tion, and of all the nations of the globe. The 
formation of a true and progressive religions 
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character is the hope of the world. This great 
movementy which began before the slaying of 
the first-born in Egypt, and before even the 
call of Abraham, has steadily advanced those 
families and nations which have most favored 
it, and will continue to do so while time shall 
last. In fact, the great object of the laws of 
primogeniture was to make the first-born the 
teacher, the guide, the inheritor of all the wis- 
dom and knowledge of the past, only that they 
might be most securely handed down to the 
future. 

The laws of inheritance in regard to char- 
acter are far more vital to the welfare of any 
community than the laws for transition of 
property, for character is more etherial, per- 
vading and vital. The formation of a good 
character, which is a propensity to act rightly 
in the future from all the experiences of the 
past, is one of the most priceless of inheritances 
which a good man bequeathes his children. A 
good reputation is a great treasure, but that is 
but the gilding, while a good character is the 
solid gold. A man of a benevolent character 
or nature is one in whom the habit of consider- 
ate giving has been so cherished that no matter 
how much he may give, you always feel that 
there is something more than the mere gift — 
namely, a desire to do good with what he be- 
stows. And so a man of pious character is 
one in whom religious activity is always an 
earnest tendency of the soul. Does any one 
ask how .a truly religious character is formed? 
How is all character formed ? Emotions or de- 
sires ripen into choices. Choices lie at the 
foundation of all our actions, while actions re- 
peated form habits, and that tendency of all 
habits to repeat themselves in the individual, 
and reproduce themselves by education, is char- 
acter. 

It is thus easy to perceive how much the 
right training of the first-born bears upon the 
formation of the religious character of the en- 
tire family. What a peculiar feeling of mys- 
tery, wonder, awe, trust and love is woke up 
in the heart of conscientious, thoughtful parents, 
by the cries of their first-born. The novelty, 
the responsibility of so new and strange a 
charge as a young immortal life committed to 
their care, is a divinely arranged and purposed 
feeling — one that never can be forgotten, and 
rarely, if ever, can recur again in its full force. 
The Great Creator, who saith "all souls arc 
mine," draws near to those parents, and puts 
the nurture and destiny of a germ of deathless 
character into the charge of those young pa- 
rents, and says, as Pharoah's daughter said to 
the mother of Moses, "take this child and 
nourish it for me, and I will give thee wages." 



The first-born educates the parents more 
than they educate it. The rest of the family 
come, and are treated and educated much after 
the pattern of the first, modified, perhaps, a 
little by experience. But what watchings, 
cares, fears, and hopes cluster instinctively 
round the first-born. Many of these anxieties 
are needless for the first-born alone, yet most 
needful for the family, though "Vicarious as to 
the individual. They all teach the parents 
how to educate the rest. The first-born is 
often spoiled. And yet that concentrated 
wealth of affection foolishly lavished often 
gives a condensed experience that moulds the 
course and training of the rest of the family, 
and educates them valuably by an experience 
gained in a first failure. But where the paren- 
tal affections are consecrated from the first in 
all their full richness to the thorough develop^ 
mcnt and training of the body, the mind and 
the religious principles, then, as a family grows, 
cares and difficulties may come, but they will 
all be consecrated and cast on the great father- 
hood of God, with the certain conviction that 
his laws must be wisest, and his guidance the 
best. But further, to a really wonderful de- 
gree, the first-born educates the rest of a family. 
Children educate those a little younger than 
themselves much more easily and extensively 
than grown people do. They are like guides 
who have just traversed the rtfad to knowledge, 
and every mark and difficulty is fresh, and they 
know how to surmount it. Dr. Wayland lays 
it down as a law of educatton, that those who 
know only a little more than they who are 
taught, are better teachers than those who know 
so much that the knowledge has lost its fresh- 
ness. Thus the greatest influence of a parent 
often comes to be with the younger children 
chieflv through the elder, and where these are 
what they should be, it becomes one of the 
most beautiful and glorious rewards of begin- 
ning life aright, and consecrating all our ties in 
life from the first to the Great Being whose 
service brings unspeakable rewards. — Ledger. 



THE TELL-TALE. 



" Who made that noise ?" asked a teacher in one 
of our public schools, coming into the class-room. 

A profound silence followed his question. 
ThcBe were thirty boys all looking at him, some 
three or four of whom had been guilty of a fla- 
grant breach of order ; yet every face was alike 
innocent in expression, and no one replied to 
his question. 

"Boys," he asked, in a calmer tone, "who 
made that disturbance ? Many of you know ; 
and I depend upon the lovers of good order 
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here to make common cause against the breach 
of it." 

But still no one responded to the appeal. 

"I know," whispered one to another; "but 
he's not going to make a tell-tale of me." 

" And so do I," replied his companion ; *• but 
he will not get it out of me, I can tell him." 

And thus the low whispers ran through the 
room. For more than a minute the teacher 
stood before them awaiting some reply, and 
then retired to attend to what he had been doing 
in the adjoining room. But no sooner was his 
back turned than the same noise that had dis- 
turbed him was renewed, even louder than be- 
fore. 

He of course immediately returned, and 
again stood before them. 

"Let the boys who have violated the good 
yder of the school hold up their hands," he said. 

No hand was lifted. 

" Now let all who are innocent hold up their 
hands." 

Every hand wa^ promptly raised. 

For a few moments the teacher looked his 
scholars in the face, his own countenance ex- 
pressing pain and mortification. At length he 
said: 

" From a boy I have ever looked upon false- 
hood as the most debasing crime, indicating a 
disposition to commit any of the whole cata- 
logue of crimes, if the individual had the 
courage to do so. I am, therefore, deeply 
pained to find that I have scholars in my class 
who are not above the meanest of all vices. 
It was bad enough to break the rules of the 
school, but a thousand times worse to tell a 
falsehood about it — a falsehood, too, that is re- 
flected upon every innocent, high-minded boy 
in the room. I see here the sons of men whose 
standing in the community for virtue and use- 
fulness is known and acknowledged by all. 
These boys, I am sorry to say, are all involved 
in the guilt of this violation of order, and what 
is worse, in the crime of a virtual denial of it ; 
for how can I discriminate when all act alike? 
When I ask the guilty to hold up their hands, 
no hand is lifted; but when I call upon the in- 
nocent to attest their innocence, all declare 
themselves to be innocent. I will now try you 
once more. Let the guilty hold up their 
hands." 

But no hand was lifted. 

" Now let the innocent lift their hands." 

Every hand was again raised. 

" I would not be the boy who has thus lifted 
his hand before the school in attestation of a 
falsehood for all the wealth this world could 
could bestow," the teacher said as he looked at 
the class for a moment or two, and then turned 



away and again left the room. Although he 
remained out for full ten minutes, he was not 
again disturbed. 

"I don't care if I was. He couldn't find it 
out," was the prompt reply. 

V But I don't think it right that others should 
be blamed for what you have done." 

" You are not going to turn tell-tale, arc 
you ?" said Harker, with a sneer. 

" No, not a mere tell-tale ; but still I am not 
certain that I shall not let our teacher knew 
that you were one of the offenders, unless yoa 
have the true spirit to do so yourself," 

"Oh, tell-tale! tell-ule! tell-tale! Tom 
Jones is going to turn tell-tale!" said James 
Harker, so loud as to be heard all around, point- 
ing at the same time at Jones, while his face 
was expressive of the most sovereign contempt. 

**Are you going to tell of me too?" asked a 
boy sitting near, with a threatening look. 

" I did not see you making a noise." 

" You had better not, I can tell you." 

" I did not see you, so you need not fear," 
was Thomas Jones's reply ; *' but I can tell you 
what I think. If you did make the noise, and 
then so publicly deny it as you did, I think that 
every honest-minded boy here should feel it his 
duty to expose you." 

*' Let any one dare to do it," was the reply 
to this. 

After school several of the boys got around 
Thomas Jones, and attempted to convince him 
that to turn informer would be the most de- 
spicable thing in the world. 

"I don't think it half so bad as to be a vio- 
lator of the rules of the school and a liar into 
the bargain," was his quick rejoinder. 

" There is not a meaner creature in the world 
than a tell-tale," said James Harker, with his 
expressive sneer. 

" Which is worse, James — he who tells what 
is true of another, or he who falsely accuses 
him?" 

" I will leave you to draw all such nice dis- 
tinctions," replied Harker, tossing his head 
contemptuously. 

" It is not hard for me to draw them, James, 
nor, I suppose for any boy here. But it is 
useless for me to talk about this matter. I will 
tell you what I will do, and if I say so, you 
may be sure that I will. If you will go up to- 
morrow and tell our teacher that you did the 
wrong he complained of I will keep silent; 
but if you will not my mind is made up to do 
it. I can not and will not rest under the im- 
putation of having told a falsehood when I am 
innocent, nor do I think that I am right in 
suffering the whole class to rest under a false 
accusation while it is in my power to remove iL 
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"I always thought you were a mean, low 
crcatuFC," replied Harker ; "and now I know it." 

*' He'll prove himself the meanest boy in the 
school if he does it," said another of the wrong- 
doers. 

** He had better not tell on me," broke ii^ a 
third. 

" Look here, Thomas, come with me," an- 
other lad said, taking Thomas Jones by the 
arm, and drawing him aside, when the two 
walked off together. 

'* I wouldn't say anything about it if I were 
you," continued the lad ; ** you will only get 
the ill-will of those boys, and perhaps of the 
whole class. You know how much an informer 
is despised. 

•* There is a great difference, John," was 
Thomas's reply, " as my father has often told 
me, between a mere informer or tell-tale, as it 
is called in school, and one who makes known 
the wrong actions of another for the good of 
the whole. Now if, for the mere delight of 
seeing others punished, I were to be constantly 
ranning to the teacher with complaints against 
my fellow-students, then I would be that justly 
despised individual — ^ tell-tale. But I have 10 
such motives in view. James Harker has not 
only violated the rules of the class, thus throw- 
ing It into disorder, and hindering its progress, 
but has by his bad conduct, and wicked denial 
of it, involved the whole class, you and me 
among the rest, in the imputation of being 
violators of good order, and utterers of false 
hood into the bargain. Now, for one, I have 
been taught to love truth from my earliest re- 
collection, and I cannot and will not rest under 
a charge of falsehood." 

** Then why not go to the teacher and de- 
clare your innocence ?" 

•* What good would that do ? Has n»t every 
boy in the class made such a declaration — the 
innocent with the guilty? I could not ask the 
teacher to believe me." 

"Well, indeed, I would not do it, Thomas," 
urged his friend. 

*'You have presented no good reason yet, 
John, why I should not do as I have deter- 
mined." 

** I have said that you would gain the ill-will 
of the whole class." 

*' That is not a reason sufficient to induce me 
to refrain from doing a right action." 

Thus the two boys conversed as they walked 
along, and at length parted from each other. 
As soon as Thomas Jones entered his own 
house, he sought out his father, to whom he 
always went in difficulties, and by whose judge- 
ment he was always guided. To him he sub- 
mitted his case, and asked to be advised. 



" You have made up your mind, you say," 
remarked his father, after he had heard all his 
boy had to relate, "to inform your teacher, to- 
morrow, that James Harker was one of the of- 
fenders." 

" That is, it you approve of my doing so." 

"From the st;»temen^ that you have given, 
Thomas, I do certainly approve of it. But 
you will no doubt be censured, and have your 
motives misinterpreted by many of your fellow- 
students." 

" I know that, father. But you have often 
told me, that in every important action I should 
be governed by right motives, and not by the 
opinions of others." 

" And you are conscious of having right mo- 
tives in what you now propose to do?" 

"I am." 

" You do not feel glad at the idea of having 
James Harker censured for his conduct ?" 

" Indeed, I do not. It is that idea that causes 
me to hesitate more than anything else." 

" What, then, is your motive ?" 

"One motive is, to relieve myself from the 
charge of disorderly conduct, and from an im- 
putation of falsehood ; and another motive is, 
to relieve from similar censure all in the class 
who are innocent. It seems to me, in a case 
like this, that it is every boy's duty to point out 
the guilty who thus take away from the good 
character of the whole. Shall what is good be 
injured under the false idea that it is mean to 
expose what is evil ?" 

" You certainly reason correctly, my boy," 
replied Mr. Jones, "and I shall fully approve 
the act you contemplate. Do not be deterred 
from doing it under the idea that you will be 
branded as an informer. There are many cases 
where it is right to become an informer, and 
wrong to withhold information; and this, I am 
fully persuaded, is an instance where the former 
rule is clearly applicable. But, in making your 
communication, as it is one in which your char 
acter and standing with the school is involved, 
do so in writing under your own name, with 
reasons. It is the duty of every one, after re- 
solving to act right in a matter where he may 
be misjudged, to give his reasons, that he may 
not be injured by false judgment. 

On the next morning, Thomas Jones waited 
until near the close of the school, to see if 
James Harker would be honest and magnani- 
mous enough to confess his fault ; but as he did 
not do so, he went up, with a firm step, to the 
teacher's stand, handed him a note, and then re- 
tired to his seat. The teacher read the note, 
and after reflecting for a few minutes, arose and 
called the school to order. 
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ferns, so old and yet so young, then at those 
*' diamonds in the sky," so young and yet so 
old, new-born and yet so ancient, and compare 
their antiquity, pondering that before man was, 
that same soft lustre came streaming down on 
their ancestry of verdure, and that when our 
little lives have run their length, and we have 
dropped back into the dust of mother earth, 
still will stream hitherward that inextinguish- 
able brightness, still will these tender leaves 
rejoice in their innocent life. It is when in 
the silent contemplation^ of these grand and 
awful things that, perhaps more powerfully 
than at any other time, we hear, as the little 
lad in the temple heard the voice, while Eli 
slept, — ** Have I been so long with thee, Philip, 
and thou hast not knowi> me ?" These things 
seem ' moreover to waken up the reverent soul 
more acutely than indoor didactics, and there- 
fore is it good to seek their presence, not ne- 
glecting temporal and immediate duties and 
responsibilities, but in the intervals of duty 
going amid them and beneath them to be re- 
freshed.— "P/^/?/ Life;' hy L, H. Grindon. 

TEACHING SPELLING. 

The Canada Journal of Education gives the 
following method : — 

Let each pupil be provided with paper and 
pencil. Pronounce distinctly the words to be 
spelled, the pupils writing them down. 

Let these words be examined and corrected 
during the day, and copied into a small blank- 
book provided for the purpose. 

Appoint two pupils each week to examine 
each list of words, and to report at each lesson 
the words missed by each pupil ; these two 
persons should present their lists to the teacher 
before inspecting the others. 

Advantages. — ist. It encourages the habit 
of going to the Dictionary. 

2nd. The examination of each word fixes the 
spelling. 

3rd. It is a saving of time. 

Suggestions. — It is a good plan to select 
words by topic; for example, select the names 
of objects in the room, allowing the pupils to 
name them. This may occupy several days. 
Kinds of fruit, of trees, flowers, vegetables, 
etc. ; names of metals, articles of furniture, 
names of persons, of cities, islands, rivers, etc. 
You may also select the names of qualities, 
or such words as describe certain nouns. 
Then the name of acts or verbs. In this way 
you may teach the elements of Grammar. 

Have an occasional oral review — lesson com- 
posed of words missed during the week or 
month. 



James P. Mills, in the Ohio Ed, Montbfy, 
suggests as a better plan : — 

The teacher should supply himself with a 
spelling-book that he may feel free to make in 
it any dots, symbols or remarks that he may 
choose to make, and retain it for reference at 
all times. At the hour for spelling, the class 
is called upon the floor and arranged in posi- 
tion convenient for *' going up," as in other 
cases. The teacher takes his position in front, 
book and pencil in hand. He brings the word 
pronounced and the pencil in such a relative 
position that a dot, mark or symbol can be 
made without being noticed by the closest ob- 
server in the class. 

The spelling begins at the head of the class, 
and passes down. When a word is " missed," 
the teacher pronounces the next, as though no 
mistake had been made, simply " dotting " the 
word mispelled. If the next speller notices 
the mistake, he takes up the word, and if he 
spells it correctly, is entitled to the "misser's" 
place, and his word is repronounced to the 
next speller. If number two does not notice 
the mistake, and spells the word pronounced 
to him, the mispelled word is passed until it is 
taken up by some pupil below, who, if he 
spells it correctly, is entitled to the place of 
I the one who missed it. Should the word be 
I missed at or near the foot of the class and pass 
! by the head, and thence down, the person tak- 
I ing it up is entitled to the place at the head of 
the class as in other cases. Should any words 
remain at the close of the lesson, not having 
been taken up, they can be pronounced to the 
class as missed words, and attention called par- 
ticularly to them, or a word having passed 
round the class, can be repronounced to the one 
who missed it, or to any other. 



Happily nature is full of enigmas. They 
allure us onwards, for to the tine student of 
nature, a mystery is something to be unriddled, 
just as to the true worker a " difficulty" is 
something that has to be surmounted. It is 

' well that we are surrounded by things seem- 
ingly inscrutable. Enterprise and imagination 
are alike invigorated by them. The amount 

I of our consciousness of the unfathomed, is a 
capital test of our condition, for if we cease to 
feel the weight of mystery, we are ceasing to 
improve. To be satisfied with things as they 
seem to be, and to have no care or curiosity as 
to their nature and significance, is to be stranded 
like a ship upon the shore. Life is active in 
our own souls in precisely the degree that we 
hear it uttering itself in a thousand languages 
outside. — Grindon. 



POPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS. 

WARREN'S SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES. 

WARREN'S NEW PRmABY GEOGRAPHY. 

WARREN'S COMMON SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 

WARREN^S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

These three books form a complete Bcrles adapted to all grades of schools. They are illnstrated by namerons finely- 
engraved copper-plate maps, and by many original and beautiful engravings. They are in use in the public schools of 
many of the principal cities of the Union, among which are BOSTON, PROVIDENCE, PHILADELPHIA. WASH- 
INGTON, 1>. C, CHICAGO, ST. JOSEPH, ST. LOUIS, NASHVILLE, SAN FRANCISCO, &c., &c., and in a 
large number of the best private schools tliroughout the countiy, as well as in many State Normal Schools. 

SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The publishers take pleasure in announcing a new edition of WARREN'S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, .which 
they are confident will maintain the weU -earned reputation so long enjoyed by the former edition as the standard 
TEXT-BOOK upon this subject. The work has been entirely rewritten, and contains the results of the investigations 
and discoveries of the most eminent Geographers and Scientific Men in all parts of the world up to the present 
date. A new set of finely-executed Maps, prepared by the skilful engravers of the Coast Survey Office in Washing- 
ton, adds to the attractiveness and value of the work; while the entire subject is presented in a brief but compre- 
keniive manner, and in a state of completeness not hitherto attempted in any text-book published in this country. 

AFGAB'S GEOGRAPHICAL DRAWING-BOOK 

A new and improved system of Map-Drawing by Triangulations and Relative Measurements. This most admir- 
able work gives full directions for drawing Maps from memory. By the use of Triangulations and Measurements, 
the pupil, in a remarkably short space of time, is enabled to draw, with wonderful accuracy, neatness, and rapidity, 
any portion of the land-masses of the globe. 

GREENE'S SERIES OFIGRAMMARS. 

GBEEKE'S NEW INTBODUCTION TO ENGLISH GRAMMAB. GBEENE'S 

NEW ENGLISH GBAMMAB. GBEENE'S ANALYSIS OF THE 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

The entire series has recently been thoroughly revised. These books form a connected series ; but either in complete in 
Itself, and may be used Independently of the others. This scries of Enolisu Grammars was prepared by Prof. S. S. 
Oreene, of Brown University, and is the result of a long and careful study of the language itself as well as the best 
methods of teaching it. The revised books, although issued but a short time, have already been recommended by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in KANSAS, and adopted by the STATE COMAllSSIONERS OF MINNE- 
SOTA and ARKANSAS, by the SCHOOL BOARDS of ST. LOUIS, Mo., CHICAGO, III., and of nearly ONE 
THOUSAND other prominent cities and tovms in various parts of the country. Thus they are fast becomlnflr the 
NATIONAL STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS ON GRAMMAR. * 

JKT THEY ABE PRONOUNCED INCOMPARABLY SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 

I>ENMA.N8HIF ^ISTD BOOK-KEEFIlSra. 

POTTER & HAMMOND'S COPY-BOOKS. Revised and improved edition, in three scries. 

1. THE SCHOOL SERIES— Noa. i to 9 inclusive. 2. THE LADIES' SERIES— Nos. 10 to la inclusive. 
3. THE MERCANTILE AND ORNAMENTAL SERIES— Nos. 13 to 15 inclusive. 

This system is an improvement over all others in respect to originality, systematic arrangement of copies, analysis, 
and rules for making the letters, and in mathematical exactnes in their formation, points of criticism, beauty of en- 
graving, and ease and elegance of style. 

POTTER & HAMMOND'S NO. a, ok COMMON SCHOOL BOOK-KEEPING. Single and Double En- 
try (includes Nos. i and a bound in one.) POTTER & HAMMOND'S BLANKS FOR DITTO. 

POTTER & HAMMOND'S No. 3, OR HIGH SCHOOL BOOK-KEEPING, Double Entry. POTTER 
& HAMMOND'S BLANKS FOR DITTO. 

POTTER & HAMMOND'S KEY TO Nos. a and 3, in one book. 

This series of Book-Keeping is comprised in Three numben, and bound in Two Books. . 

COWFEBTHWAIT & CO., Publishers, 

Nos. 628 and 630 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 



SYSTEM O F PEN MANSHIP. 

NEW STANDARD EDITION, .1869. 

to N8t, lOST rOPDlAS AM 1081 lltlNSimT USED OF ANT 8T8IE1 IN Til WOKLD I BATHC All UNPKBCDBIS 

SALE 01 HOBE THAN 1,5M,000 COPIES AMAIIT. 




Hevised, Ne^wly Engraved & Improved 
THE STANDARD SYSTEM OF AMERICA. 

LTHOUGH it is the FIRST SYSTEM in this country which succeeded in printing 
copies in black at the head of the page by a lithographic process, preserving the original finish of thepaper, 
it has, by constant revisions, kept up with the gradual advancement of public taste and demands for more 
rapid 8t)'le. 

The peculiar adaptability of the WRITING taught in this System to BUSINESS PURPOSES, and the no. 
equalled RESULTS produced in the school-room by its METHOD of TEiCHlXO has, like most successful inven- 
tions and improvements, excited the envy and rivalry of others; which has brought into existence various inferior 
Copy-Books — we cannot call them systems — that are now being urged upon the public. NOT ONE OF THESE 
WAS CONCEIVED till years after PAYSOIT, DUUTOIT A SGRIBNER'S System was in POPULAR USE, and 
ALL of them are in some way indebted to this system, and some of them for MANY OF THEIR MOST IM- 
PORTANT FEATURES. 

.UT, notwithstanding these discreditable abstractions and the unhesitating manner in 
which unscrupulous would-be authors ape the excellencies of thu system, and the unblushing fix)nt b 
which they subsequently claim them as their own, no one of them yet has approached the 

And PAYSON, DUNTON & SCRIBNER'S still holds its high place in the estimation of the public, so thit it 
still ie, as it ever has been, a LEADER and GUIDE in this department of instruction — ^receiving its reward in a sale 
exceeding that of any other, and standing pre-eminent above all others in 

Origiiiality, Simplicity, Practicability, Exactness and Beauty. 

SXPmilBBIiT PRBPAREDFOR SCKOOI^ OF AI.I« GRADES, A^TD COKPBKHEITDDrO 

£¥]SBYTUINO REQUISITE FOB THE CONTENIENCE OF THE 

TEACHER A9ri> HEEDS OF THE PVPII*. 

^NE fact will show the high appreciation in which this System is held by the Public, and 
it will be readily believed that ITS USE IS ALMOST UNIVERSAL when we state that of all the cties 
in the United States having over 10,000 inhabiunts by the census of i860 — 6a cities, with an aggregite 
' of 2,400,000 inhabitants — 

USE PAYSON, DUNTON AND SCRIBNER'S PENMANSHIP EXCLUSIVELY, 
Whilst but 27 cities, with 658,000 inhabitants, use any one of the several competing series exclusively — showing dtu 
A VAST MAJORITY OVER ALL. We make this statement thus definitely because no less than three rival pub- 
lishers are given to announcing in a general way that their books are used in « all ** or *< nearly all the principal cidei" 
These figures we are prepared to PROVE to the satisfaction of any doubter. 




Payson, Dunton and Scribner's Text-Books 

Are ever growing in favdr and increasing in circulation, as shown by their immense sale. More than 1,000,000 
Copies have been sold during the last Six mOnthS 1 1 

The unprecedented demand for this fevorite Copy-Book has necessitated the increase of our manufacturing facil- 
ities to the capacity of over 

Two Millions Per Annum. 






A* an evidence of the appreciation and success of this unrivalled System in the Sute and County Normal SchooU 
of Pennsylvania, we take pleasure in referring to the following, that are now using Payson, Dunton & ScribJer's 
System in preference to any other. 

STATE AND COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOLS: 

PENNA. STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Millersvillc. KEYSTONE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL,Kutetown. 

CURRY NORMAL INSTITUTE, Pittsburgh. 

In the COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOLS of Adams, AUegheny, Bedford, Cambria, Centre, Clearfield, Crawford, 

Fayette, Forest, Indiana, Mifflin, Northampton, Perry, Snyder, Westmoreland, Washington and York Counties. 



Opinions expressing the Highest Regard for this System in Normal School Instruction are being 
received from all parts of the country. From them we select the following from Pennsylvania. 

Fnm Prof. I. T. Impi, Snperioteiideit of f riting, Keyifame 
State Nonnl School 



ftwJ. 



T. loitgoDoiy, M of PemiMskip w^ Saperintentat 
rf Model Sdiool, Pem Stste Normal School 

MiLLERSTILLZ, AugUSt 1 9, 1 8 67. 

After twelve years teaching writing in schools of all 
grades, I determined upon adopting some System to save 
the great labor of writing the copies. I examined most 
of the Systems published in this country ; many of them 
I tried. As the results produced by Payson, Dunton & 
Scribner's System were the most satisfactory it was select- 
ed, and I have been using it since that time, some six 
years. 

I claim for it, that it is the MOSt Simple^ ACCUrate 

in its Forms, Systematic in its Arrangement 
of Copies, Beantiflil in Styie, Thorongli and 

Complete in its Analysis of letters and figures. 
Respectfully yours, 

J. V. MONTGOMERY. 



KuTZTowN, Pa., October 22, 1867. 
We have used Payson, Dunton & Scribner's System of 
Penmanship in this school since its organization, WITH 
ENTIRE SATISFACTION. 

Yours very truly, E. T. BUROAN, 

From Prot iaroi Sheely, Adams Couty Normal School 

GiTTYSBUKG, October 16, 1868, 
I take pleasure in informing you that we are getting 
along very well with our writing. Payson, Dunton and 
Scribner*s System is vzky popular hirx, and you need 
not fear it will soon be displaced by any rival System. 
During the whole of last term my pupils took delight io 
writing, and made great progress. I am happy to report 
good progress thus far during the second term. 

Truly yours, AARON SHEELY. 



We make this statement of Normal School preference thus definitely, because some rival publishers are given to 
announcing, in a general way, that their Books are used "in NINE-TENTHS of all the Normal Schools.* *If their 
statement is correct, (?) we feel in duty bound to represent our ONE-TENTH. 

City after city and town after town have adopted this System, and to-day PAYSON, DUNTON 8c SCRIBN£R*S 
System is taught with UNEQUALLED SATISFACTION in hundreds of the BEST SCHOOLS, of all GRADES, 
THROUGHOUT the STATE. 

k CIREFDL IHTESTIGITIOH OF THE CLAIMS OF THIS SYSTEM, WHEH COMPARED VITH OTHEBS, 

HAS LED TO THE FOLLOWING 

OFFICIAL ADOPTION IN COUNTIES, CITIES & TOWNS, 

Because of its Pre-eminent Adaptation to the School-Room. 

Officially adopted in the recent uniformity of Text-Books in Clearfield, Bradford, Mifllin, Clarion, Indiana and 
Forest counties. 

Officially adopted in and used more than any other in the cities of Pittsburg and Allegheny. 

Officially adopted and used exclusively in the Public Schools of Harrisburg, Scranton, Erie, Williamsport, Altoona, 
Wilkesbarre, West Chester, Danville, Grecnsburg, Chester, Carlisle, York, Gettysburg, Titusville, Bloomsburg, 
Blairsville, Brook ville, Brady's Bend, Bedford, Bloomfield, Beaver, Butler, Brown ville, Belleview, Carbondale, Corry, 
Clearfield, Connautville, Duquesne, Ebensburg, Elizabeth, Freemansburg, Greenville, Hamburg, Huntingdon, Hol- 
lidaysburg, Indiana, Johnstown, Kutztown, Lewisburg, Latrobe, Milton, Mercer, Marietu, Mechanicsburg, 
Millerstown, McVeytown, Minersville, Mahanoy City, McConncllsburg, Mifflintown, Middleburg, MonongaheU 
City, Millvihe, New Castle, New Florence, New Brighton, New Berlin, Dauphin, Oil City, Oakland, Pitts- 
ton, Perryvillc, Philipsburg, Pottstown, Providence, Rochester, Somerset, Stoystown, Shamokin, Shippensburg, South 
Bethlehem, Sharon, Sharpsburg, Selinsgrove, Tyrone, Tidioute, Towanda, Uniontown, Union Mills, Warren, Wash- 
ington, WUkinsburg, Wrightsville, West Newton, Lock Haven, and numerous other Boroughs, Townships, and Pri- 
vate Academies, Seminaries and Schools throughout the State. )|^^ Special terms given for introduction. 

Address the Publishers, SOWER, BARNES & POTTS, 

Or A. S. Manson, General Agent, 530 Market Street, Phila. 



Something New and Economical. 

That the superior merits of Stoddard* s Arithmetics are well known and appreciated is proved bj 
their extensive use in the best schools of Pennsylvania. 

To meet the wants of the people in these times of high prices, the Publishers of Stoddard*8 series offer 

A Full Course of Arithmetic 

For Graded Schools, (including Primary and High Departments,) 

, IlSr THUEE BOOKS. 

Stoddard's New Primary Arithmetic, (illustrated,) in press. 

Stoddard's School Arithmetic, (mental a/id written in one hook,) 

This book is a combination of the American Intellectual and Rudiments enlarged. 

Stoddard's Complete Arithmetic, (including advanced subjects.) 

This book is the New Practical to page 303, and about 150 pages on subjects suited for a High School and Com* 
mercial Course. 

tf^ These books present full expositions of the principles of Arithmetic, and their applications to modern me- 
thods of business in its various branches. 

Stoddard's New School Arithmetic begins with such a simple explanation of Numbers, etc., and is 
so iuU in its illustrations of the practical uses of Arithmetic to business matters, that for general use, in district 
schools, it is the only text-book required. 

School Directors, Superintendents and Teachers are respectfully invited to examine these books, which can^j^be in- 
troduced into schools when other books are in use, on very reasonable terms. 



THE BOOKS OF THIS SERIES NOW ARE : 

Stoddard*8 Juvenile Mental Arithmetic $ *»5 

Stoddard's Amer. Intellectual Arithmetic, with Metric Tables of Weights and Measures , *y> 

Stoddard's Rudiments of Arithmedc, (new edition,) with Metric Tables and Exercises 50 

Stoddard's Practical Arithmetic, (old edition) 90 

Stoddard's New Practical Arithmeric, with Metric Tables, etc *i-oo 

Stoddard's Complete Arithmeric, « 1.15 

New and full Keys to the Intellectual and Complete (including New Practical) Arithmetics are now published. 

JB^* Stoddard's New Elementary Algebra. Higher Algebra and books for an advanced course 
of Mathematics are in preparation. 



IMPORTANT ADDITIONS TO BULLIONS' SERIES OF GRAMMARS, Wr. 

BULLIONS' COMMON SCHOOL GRAMMAR, (with analysis,) $.50 

BULLIONS' PRACTICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR, WITH ANALYSIS, (new edition, in new and en- 
larged type, of this author's standard Analytical and Pracrical English Grammar,) 1. 00 

Bullions ic Morris' Larin Lessons, (new,) l.oo 

Bullions & Morris' Latin Grammar, (new,) 1.50 

Bullions* Latin Reader, (new edition,) enlarged with simple reading exercises, and references to Bullions' and 

Bullions & Morris' Latin Grammars,) I.50 

Bullions' Canar, (new edition,) with references to both Latin Grammars 1.50 

Bullions* Cicero, (new edirion,) with references to both Latin Grammars 1. 50 

Bullions* New Larin-English and English-Latin Dictionary, (with Synonyms.) 5.00 

Bullions ic Kendrick's Greek Grammar, (new,) }.oo 

Bullions ic Kendrick's Greek Exercises, to accompany the Grammar, (in press,) 

fg^^ All the other Books of BuUiuns' Series are published as heretofore. To Teachers using them, these new 
editions, in larger and improved type, etc., are worth considerarion. 

THE FOLLOWING ARE STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS: 

ALDEN'S SCIENCE OF GOVERNMENT, for Academies and Colleges $1.50 

ALDEN'S CITIZEN'S MANUAL OF GOVERNMENT, for Schools 50 



Brocklesby's Astronomy, with problems $1*75 

Loomis* Physiology 1.25 

Hooker's Human Physiology 1.75 

Shaw's Outlines of English Literature *i-75 

Shaw's Manual of English Literature . 2.00 



Keetel's French Grammar $1.75 

Keetel's Oral Method with French, (new) 75 

Peissner's German Grammar 1.75 

Palmer's Book^Keeping I.oo 

Blanks to do. 50 cts^ esch. 



J)^* When a change of Text- books is contemplated, the undersigned solicit a correspondence with Tcaciicn and 
School Directors. When any of the above books are desired for examination, copies of such, except those baring a 
* annexed, will be sent by mail, post paia, on receipt of half price. 

When our books cann ot be obtained through Booksellers, we will send any quantity by mail, post paid, on receipt 
of the annexed prices above. Address 

SHELDON & COMPANY, Ptt^wshers, 
498 and 500 Broadway iw York. 
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W^ ANTED. — A competent Agent to engage in the 
introduction of a new and valuable Educational Inirention, 
intended for common and private schools, academies, &c., 
from which large profits can be realized. None but a re- 
liable man need apply. Address, Box 2609, Philadelphia 
Post Office. 



TEACHERS. — An examination for 1 eachers of the 
Potts ville Schools, for the next term, beginning Sept. ist, 
will be held by the District Superintendent, at the Centre 
Street Building, for two days, commencing Friday, June 
1 8 th, 1 8 69, at nine o*clock, a. m., when and where all appli- 
cants, those from abroad as well as the present Teachers, 
are required to attend if practicable, or to submit their 
applications to the Board by the following Wednesday, 
(23d,) when an election will be held firom all the candi- 
dates alike. Number of Teachers now employed — four 
males — salaries, $35, $85, S93 and $120; and twenty- 
nine females, at from $31.20 to $40 per month, for the 
term of ten calendar months. By order of the Board of 
Directors. Christopher Little, Secretary. 

PoTTSviLLx, Schuylkill' County, Pa. 



STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

The Annual Meeting of the Pennsylva- 
nia State Teachers* Association will be held 
at Grccpsburg, Westmoreland county, com- 
mencing Tuesday, August loth, and continuing 
three days. 

A programme suitable for the occasion will 
be announced in the next number of the JournnL 

The indications are that the meeting will be 
very largely attended. Fears have been enter- 
tained by some that ample accommodations can- 
not be provided for all who may wish to be 
present. We can assure the teachers of the 
State that all who come will be made comfort- 
able. The people of Greensburg are already 
at work, and will be prepared to give the As- 
sociation a hearty welcome. 

Arrangements have been made to accommo- 
date all the ladies free of charge, and the hot^ 
rates for gentlemen will range at the low rates 
of from $1.00 to $1.50 per day. 

Prof, Harding, of Philadelphia, will an- 
nounce all the railroad arrangements that have 



been made, in the next number of the Journal, 
and in the daily Press and Age during the 
week containing July 19th. 

Henry Houck, 
Chairman Executive Committee, 



NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 

The ninth annual meeting of the National 
Teachers' Association, L. Van Bokkelen, 
President, will be held in the city of Trenton, 
New Jersey, on the 17th, 18th, 19th and 20th 
days of August, 1869. Under the efficient di- 
rection of the well known educator. Prof. J. S. 
Hart, Principal of the State Normal School, ar- 
rangements are being made for the liberal enter- 
tainment of the members, reducing the personal 
expenses of those who attend to the smallest 
possible amount. A warm and hospitable wel- 
come awaits all who come. Plans are being 
matured by which it is expected that reduced 
fare will be charged upon all the roads over 
which members will travel to the place of 
meeting. The convenience of access to Tren- 
ton, will secure a large attendance from the 
great Atlantic cities, while the interest felt in 
this annual re-union of American Teachers, 
will probably bring full delegations from all 
the Western and Southern States. 

The National Association of School Super- 
intendents and the National Normal School 
Association will hold their annual meetings in 
Trenton, on Monday and Tuesday of the same 
week, thus bringing together not only the lead- 
ing educators, but securing the discussion of 
topics of vital and practical concern to the 
great question of education in all its departments. 

State, County or City Associations of Teach- 
ers sending delegations, are requested to report 
the number of persons, men and women, to 
Prof. Hart, that proper arrangements may be 
made for their entertainment. With reasonable 
effort this may be made the largest educational 
meeting ever held in America. 
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INSTITUTE INSTRUCTOR. 

During the months of July and August, the 
services of Prof. L. S. Thompson, of San- 
dusky, Ohio, editor of the Teacher of Penman- 
ship, may be had at County Institutes on rea- 
sonable terms. He will give instruction in any 
of the common branches desired, but especially 
upon Penmanship and Map Drawing. In the 
latter branches he is a master of his art, and in 
class instruction or as a platform lecturer, he is 
spoken of in terms of high praise. 



ASTRONOMICAL APPARATUS. 

The attention of the reader is called to the 
extended advertisement of Messrs. J. A. Ban- 
croft & Co., in our present issue. The new 
astronomical apparatus, of which cuts are given, 
is certainly one of the most valuable improve- 
ments in the «* object method " of teaching 
that has been presented in many years. They 
promise to revolutionize the old methods of 
illustrating the movements of the planets near- 
est the sun, as well as certain facts in physical 
geography taught in connection with astronomy. 
The Lunatellus is adapted for use in secondary 
and grammar schools of advanced grade, while 
the Heliotellus is intended for advanced grammar 
and high schools. Large globes cost nearly as 
much, and illustrate but a tithe of the facts that 
may be made clear to the mind of the pupil by 
the use of this apparatus. We are informed 
that agents engaged in the sale of these inven- 
tions are meeting with large success. One in 
Ohio is mentioned to us who, in less than 
three months, sold over one hundred of the 
two combined. Expensive humbugs do not 
sell so readily as this to school directors and 
school teachers. 



TO TEACHERS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

In view of the liberal endowment made by 
this State to its Agricultural College, the 'Fac- 
ulty desire to render the largest possible return. 

Whilst the primary object of the institution 
is to fit young men for usefulness in " Agricul- 
ture and the Mechanic Arts^^ there is nothing 
to prevent it from giving instruction in such 
sciences as the College may have superior facil- 
ities for teaching. 

With this end in view, those of the Faculty 
who represent Chemistry, Mineralogy, Anat- 
omy, Physiology, Botany, Zoology, and Ge- 
ology, hereby offer to receive such teachers as 
may wish practical instruction in these branches, 
and to fit them as rapidly as is consistent with 
thoroughness, for imparting the same knowledge 
to others. 



This offer takes effect from date, except in 
Geology and Zoology, which will also be in- 
cluded at any early day. No charge will be 
made for tuition. 

The chemical laboratory is well supplied 
with the appliances needed for Qualitative and 
Quantitative Analysis. 

Exercises in Anatomy and Physiology will 
be made clear by the use of Skeletons, Charts 
and the Microscope. Botany can be taught to 
advantage in either term. During the flower- 
ing season the region around will furnish ma- 
terial for analysis of plants, and in the winter 
months an herbarium of fifteen thousand species 
will afford ample facilities for the same work. 

Teachers can enter at any time during the 
session, singly or in classes. 

It is not by this arrangement proposed 
to make scientific men, for that would imply 
years of devotion to these studies ; but it is 
thought possible to fit earnest teachers in a few 
months for giving elementary scientific in- 
struction in our common schools and acade- 
mies. This the Faculty of the Agricultural 
College are willing to attempt. 

The foregoing liberal offer by Professors 
Breneman, Keneagy and Rothrock emanates 
from themselves. The only action left to the 
President of the College is to add his hearty 
approval, and to express the wish that many 
may embrace an offer which must result in 
great benefit to the teachers and the schools. 
Till the State Normal Schools shall be provided 
with experienced instructors in the natural 
sciences and sufficient apparatus and collections, 
he can see no better or more effectual mode of 
meeting an admitted want in the professional 
education of the teacher. 

Boarding on reasonable terms (which will be 
the only expense) can be had in or near the 
College. Tho. H. Burrowes. 

June i, 1869. PresU Ag. Coll., Pa. 

STATE SUPERINTENDENT WICKER- 
SHAM. 

Our readers will have learned, from the offi- 
cial matter in the last number, that this officer 
has been reappointed by the Governor and 
unanimously confirmed by the Senate to the 
headship of our Common School System. This 
was a measure which every one expected, and 
we are glad to see that the Senate so fully and 
handsomely responded to the general wish. It 
is truly gratifying to. perceive that there is one 
office, at least, in the State, which is not made 
the mark of political attack, and that merit and 
the good of the schools override those small 
objections which so frequently ■ actuate the 
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mere politician. Able, now well versed in the 
duties of the office, long well informed upon the 
nature of the system, and withal remarkably 
energetic, — we look for great things in the 
way of result from State Superintendent Wick- 
ersham's second term of office. With the 
garnered experience of thirty- three years o( 
the active operations of the system as a start- 
ing capital, he can make the next three years 
an educational epoch. 



I 8th volume of the JOURNAL. 

Life looks different at sixty-three from what 
it did at fifty — which last was about the edi- 
tor's age at which time this Journal was com- 
menced ; — and much more different from what 
it did at thirty, — when his first connection with 
common school affairs took place. And yet, 
life — w^hether the gaze falls upon its onward 
course, as we sturdily breast its steep ascent in 
the full vigor of early manhood, or falls around 
when we pause to rest on the summit, and then 
look both behind at the past and before at the 
fast inclining but still long descent, or halt near 
the foot, with the end of the journey in near 
view, — ^still life is beautiful. Especially is it 
a not unpleasant subject of contemplation, if 
viewed in the light of some long-continued and 
earnest purpose for good. Thus regarding the 
portion of our time given to school affairs, and 
especially that devoted to this Journal, we can- 
not bring ourselves to regret the past, to have 
one unpleasant sensation as to the present, or 
to look with aught but hope on the future. 
Though forced upon us out of the line of our 
then life-purpose, and though since continued 
much longer than was ever intended, we have 
never yet either regretted the divergence caused 
by the Journal^ nor found the proper time to 
abandon the work. While almost every com- 
pleted year, in an educational editorial career 
longer than that of any now known oi, contin- 
ually brought its marks of progress in the cause, 
every prospective year seemed also to present 
its claims for the aid of the agency entrusted to 
us. And so it is now ; and still so it promises 
to be for years to come. Much has been pro- 
posed ; many things have been helped along ; 
bright triumphs have been chronicled; some 
finilures or rather disappointments have been re- 
corded, — but the demand for more — more 
work — more system — more elevation — more 
thoroughness — ^still seems to grow ; and still 
the feeble voice to utter the demand, to sound 
the warning, to proclaim the triumph, appears 
to be as much needed as ever. So be it. We 
accept the situation ; and we shall continue the 
Journal, We accordingly greet its readers and 



friends with a hearty assurance of good will to 
them and to the work in which they and it are 
engaged. It makes no promise, except that of 
devotion, to the best of vouchsafed ability, to 
the great cause of sound and general education. 
Its past course, — slow and not easily driven to 
long strides, it may be, but ever progressive and 
determined in the line of advocacy for the 
right, — is relied on as the best index as well as 
assurance of its future career. Not many changes 
will be made, and those only such as shall be 
indicated by, the necessities of the occasion ; 
and none of those fanciful improvements will 
be either promised or attempted which, while 
they add much to the cost of a publication, do 
not increase its real value. In a word, the 
Journal will continue to be itself and thus be 
true to itself and the cause it upholds. 

Without change in title, price, editorship, 
general character or place of publication, this 
Journal will commence its 1 8th volume next 
month, — ^with trust in God, the cause, and its 
good friends. 



THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCY. 

The reader will have remarked that the Ed- 
itor has latterly been silent in relation to this 
office. The reason is, that having expressed 
the opinion that the time has arrived, — in fact, 
it arrived several years ago — when the Super- 
intendency should be modified and much 
strengthened, but being disappointed in the 
hope of any change for the next three years, — ^hc 
did not feel justified in taking any part, — even 
by way of advice or suggestions to the conven- 
tions whose province it is to make the selection, 
in the first instance. The duty was in good 
hands, as well as that of working the office up 
to its full capacity for usefulness, under the ex- 
isting law. No doubt all will be taken out of 
it that it is capable of, under a law which was 
passed for a very different state of affairs and 
with much fewer demands upon it than now 
make themselves very generally felt, though 
not by many acknowledged. It may be, that 
with the present vigorous administration of the 
School Department and a fortunate run of good 
men in the selections recently made, in com- 
parison with some of those of former times, — 
the system can tide it over the danger ahead 
and may take little damage. But it may also 
be, that, with a change of administration — 
which, though not now probable for the next 
three years, is always possible — and the pass- 
ing of the chief guidance of the system into 
feeble hands, the vices of the existing law will 
become lamentably apparent. On these grounds 
then we have not, in any way^ interfered. 
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Hoping for the best, we have, as ever, confi- 
dence in the destiny and powers of the system 
to effect its great purposes ; and now, seeing 
that the old Superintendency is again in oper- 
ation for another full term, — for no one can 
expect that the Legislature will eject, by a 
change in the law before the end of the term, 
the corps recently chosen, — we shall do our 
utmost to sustain it in the attempts to meet the 
wants of the time, and to carry as much of that 
degree of school improvement, which the first, 
second, and perhaps the third terms of the of- 
fiee unquestionably effected. 

We make these remarks wholly in the ab- 
stract — so to speak. We know not who have 
or who have not been chosen, except in two 
cases, and those learned almost by accident. 
But the subject is one of such vital importance 
to the system that we deemed it proper, even 
now again, full three years in advance, to pro- 
test against continuing unmodified a portion of 
ts machinery, the most capable of all, if prop- 
arly adapted to its purposes, of great good, or 
of great retardation — which here means great 
evil, — if out of harmony ; and to demand early 
attention to the subject, so as to have it duly 
considered and acted on in time, that the ap- 
propriate remedy be ready to go into operation 
at the end of the term now beginning to run. 

The full invigoration of our common school 

system depends on the perfection of its local 

supervision ; beginning with the counties, either 

singly if large enough, or in groups, and thence 

descending to the districts. By supervision, 

meaning professional supervision, of course. 
« 

"DECORATION DAY." 

We gladly give place in our columns to the 
following circular, recently issued by Col. 
Geo. F. MTarland, to the several Soldiers' 
Orphans' Schools of the State : 

DSPABTMSNT OF SoLDIZVS* ORPHANS* ScHOOLS, ^ 

Harrisbvrg, Pa., May ii, 1869. j 

To the Principals and Managers of the Soldiers^ Orphans^ 
Schools and Homes : 

The ready response made last year, and the indications 
of a still more ready response to this yearns call to deco- 
rate the graves of those who fell in the service of their 
country, are handsome and merited tributes to the mem- 
ory of those brave men, as well as evidences of the ardent 
patriotism that actuates a grateful people so recently res- 
cued from the horrors of division and anarchy. It has 
been thus recognized as both right and proper and as 
agreeable to the popular heart, to go in solemn procession 
to our burial grounds, and decorate with the choicest 
flowers of Spring, the graves that hold the earthly re- 
mains of our national defenders. 

And certainly it will be admitted, also, as right and 
proper that the young of both sexes, and of all conditions 
.n life, should join in these annual ceremonies; for 
where more surely will they learn to love their country, 
to venerate the memories and emulate the examples of 



those who gave their lives to preserve its national exist- 
ence, than at their graves. 

It is hoped and believed that the annual return of this 
National Memorial Day will be hailed with increasing 
interest by all our people, irrespective of party or sect. 
But this interest, be it ever so intense, cannot equal that 
of the widow whose companion, and of the orphan whose 
&ther, fills the grave thus decorated with flowers. To 
them this fitting ceremony will be regarded as a mourn- 
ful duty, and its performance a melancholy pleasure. 
Their flowers, culled and strewn with more willing 
hands, will be watered with the tears of affection, and 
accompanied with the prayers of the lonely and the be- 
reaved. Alas, that so many of these graves are on South- 
ern battle-fields, too distant to receive even this annual 
remembrance at the hands of sorrowing mothers, Others, 
wives or children. 

For these reasons I hereby direct the observance of 
this Memorial Day at all the Schools and Homes con- 
taining Soldien* Orphans, under the care of the Sute, 
and recommend that the children participate in the cere- 
monies observed by the people in the vicinity of these 
Schools and Homes, upon such day and in such manner 
as may be agreed upon. 

At places inaccessible to burying grounds conuinmg 
the remains of soldiers, it is recommended that exjcrcises 
consisting of music, addresses, &c., suitable to the day 
and occasion, shall be held in the school hall, or else- 
where, ON THE 29TH DAY OF May, 1 8 69, and annually 
thereafter. 

Principals and Managers will please report the manner 
in which this day was observed at their respective schools. 
GEO. F. MTARLAND, 
Superintendent Soldiers* Orphans, 

TEACHERS' ECONOMICS. 

HOW AND WHEN TO WRITE. 
Who writes must aye bethink him well 
Of Thought and Word and Phrase; 
For after-rede will either tell 

To his disgrace or praise. ■ 

The spoken Word it floateth by, 

Leaving slight trace behind ; 
But written themes first win the eye 

And then ensump the mind. 
If sound, they make it royal coin 

Which passeth everywhere ; 
If base, fine mintage and design 
Do but increase the snare. 
So wrote some quaint old rhymester whose 
name we cannot now give, but the passage is 
as near to our purpose as any at hand. ** Words 
are but wind." ^^Litene scripts manent'^ 
There is all the difference in the world be- 
tween the wind word and the ink word. And 
in this difference may, possibly, be found the 
reason why there are and ever have been so 
many windy orators and so few writers of 
permanent character. Almost any one with a 
loose tongue and a lively imagination can rattle 
off a speech ; and if he get into a corner can 
talk nonsense or worse to finish the sentence, 
with this advantage that afterwards, on being 
called to account for it, he can explain away 
the difficulty, and make it appear that he was 
misunderstood, having said something quite 
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different. And who can disprove the asser- 
tion? for« not being put down in black and 
white, the speaker ought surely to know best 
'what he said, or intended to say. And there's 
an end of the matter. 

Not so, however, with written and publicly 
read or printed composition. That not only 
has permanency of form, but the very act of 
committing it to paper pre-supposes careful 
preparation, investigation of the facts asserted, 
methodical and as sound argument as the 
writer is capable of, and all this in his very 
best style. Especially should these qualities 
be found in those publicly read written efforts 
of Teachers, which are now so common as to 
form a chief feature at every educational meet- 
ing. Yet we have often been pained while 
listening to some of them, which, while really 
containing the germs of a good discourse, have 
failed of their intended effect from crudity and 
want of method in thought and treatment, a 
labored and incongruous attempt at fine writ- 
ing, and consequently a wearisome yet incon- 
clusive length of matter. Evidently there was 
good material there, but so hastily and bung- 
lingly put together as to produce an article 
neither useful to the hearer nor satisfactory to 
the writer. 

Now, in nearly all such cases, the mistake 
has been two- fold : Want of proper compre- 
hension of the question and division of the sub- 
ject involved ; and, want of time and prepara- 
tion before commencing to write. 

Want of comprehension of the subject is 
always inexcusable ; for the reason that no 
one should presume to address others on a 
question of which he is, himself, either wholly 
or comparatively ignorant. Let him not say that 
his intention, when he undertook the task, was 
not to give his own knowledge and views of 
it, but to compile those of other writers and 
authors. That is no excuse. It was his views 
— some new views — of the question that were 
desired, not the old views that had long before 
and often been presented ; for, be it remem- 
bered that the public is supposed to be already 
in possession of all extant knowledge, in the 
same way that every man is supposed to know 
the law of the land on all matters ; and that 
therefore to stand up and read before it what 
some one else had already written and printed 
is an insult to its knowledge, as well as a pla- 
giarism. Beyond question an essayist or lec- 
turer is bound to be original, at least in his 
mode of treatment of the topic in hand. 

The writer, then, should know his subject 
before undertaking its discussion ; but to know 
it thoroughly, he should, before commencing to 
write, carefully consider not only its general 



natu/e and outlines but the meaning of the 
terms employed, and then critically and logi- 
cally divide it into its different and dependent 
parts. And herein will be found not only his 
best aid in the treatment of it as a whole, but 
the most effective feature of his intellectual ef- 
fort. In fact, if he succeed in the perfect an- 
alysis of the question, and in the orderly ar- 
rangement of the parts thus discovered again 
into a symmetrical whole, his work is more 
than half done ; for the clothing of those parts 
in appropriate words, their amplification with an 
argument, or a logical narrative of facts, — which 
after all is the strongest argument, — and the 
apt sharpening of the points by appropriate 
figures and illustration, will be but a mere and 
very pleasant work of ornamentation, an adorn- 
ing of the beautiful statue already completed, 
the only caution here, being to use his own 
words and style and not strain after fine writing. 

Just here usually happens the second error 
already pointed out, — that of haste in writing. 
Having well considered the whole subject in 
all its relations, and properly divided it into 
portions or heads f©r final treatment, — the bet- 
ter way is to allow as much time to elapse be- 
fore entering upon the composition as may be 
consistent with the due performance of the 
work and the time of delivering. Let it be 
thus, as it were, hung up in the mind for con- 
stant thought and contemplation; and if weeks 
or months can thus be permitted to pass, it is 
better, and will be astonishing what a number 
of new views of it and of valuable illustrations 
and arguments will present themselves from 
the every-day occurrences of life and of thought, 
and from miscellaneous and professional read- 
ing. The young writer need not fear that these 
valuable suggestions and thoughts will escape 
him, if he do not at once go to work with the 
pen to secure them in their proper places. If 
his previous comprehension and division are 
complete there is no danger of this loss. Every 
one of these newly acquired materials will, by 
a kind of attractive affinity, attach itself to the 
proper division and sink — it may be out of 
sight — into his mind ; but they will rise again, 
for when he begins to write finally, each will 
come up in its appropriate relation, and he will 
find his difficulty to be a surplus and not a de- 
ficiency of matter. Whereas, if he had com- 
pleted his composition weeks or months pre- 
viously, it would probably have been crude and 
unsatisfactory ; and if these after- found mate- 
rials were attempted to be worked in, the re- 
sult would either be an incongruous piece of 
patchwork or the necessity of re-writing the 
whole, from the very beginning. 

This, then, is our advice : Thoroughly con- 
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sider and logically analyze your subject, at the 
earliest possible day ; but do not make the final 
composition till near the time when you can 
use it. "Procrastination" here will be no 
"thief," but an economizer of "time." 



AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

The month of May has here been a busy 
and somewhat trying season. With a light 
force of hands and working animals, much 
backward work to be brought up and unusually 
broken weather to contend against, — a large 
corn crop has been put into the ground and 
limed, the garden attended to, stones picked 
off the fields, some planting of ornamental and 
shade trees done, and withal the indoor studies 
carried on harmoniously with the outdoor em- 
ployments, and health of body, mind and spirit 
maintained. 

Now that the lower classes have been ar- 
ranged and are in good working condition, and 
the instruction to suit them arranged, it may 
be useful to state the number of classes, the 
present force of the faculty and the general 
scope of the Institution, so far as experience 
has enabled it to be determined on. 

The classes, then, are and will continue to 
be five in number, viz : 

1. The grammar school class, as it is now 
called — though it will probably hereafter re- 
ceive a more appropriate name — in which all 
the English branches required for entrance 
into the Freshman class arc reviewed, and 
Latin, algebra and chemistry commenced, ac- 
cording to the wishes of parents. 

2. The Freshman class, in which algebra, 
geometry, &c., anatomy, &c., and botany will 
be commenced ; Latin carried on and Greek 
commenced, or French or German commenced, 
according to wishes of parents ; chemistry car- 
ried on; and such other studies as are demanded 
by the student's purpose in life also com- 
menced. 

3. The Sophomore class, in which all the 
studies commenced in the Freshman year will 
be continued, with careful instruction in prac- 
tical and scientific agriculture, zoology, geol- 
ogy* higher history and literature, mental and 
natural science, sstronomy, &c. 

4. The Junior class, in which all the studies 
commenced in the Freshman and Sophomore 
years will be continued, especially in the 
mathematical department, and their applicati^ n 
to surveying, engineering, architecture, min- 
ing, &c., made practical, with the addition of 
political economy, the laws, rules and prac- 
tices of commerce, &c. 

^. The Senior class, in which all the studies 



commenced in any of the lower classes will be 
continued and carried to their higher specula- 
tive, as well as their useful practical results, 
and the broadest scope of literature and reach 
of science — natural, mental and moral — given 
that can be eff'^cted with the means of the 
Institution. 

From this continued but symmetrical college 
career, three classes of graduates are expected 
to be sent forth, at different points in the 
course, each well qualified for the life-work be- 
fore him. At the end of the third, or of the 
Sophomore year, graduates in practical agri- 
culture may issue from the Institution, who, 
without having studied Latin or Greek, but on 
the basis of a good English education at en- 
trance, will have accumulated such a fund of 
knowledge in literature and the sciences, as 
with the practical information therewith ac- 
quired, will fit them to be intelligent and use- 
ful farmers, gardeners, mechanics, merchants, 
&c., according to their own wishes. 

At the end of the fourth, or Junior year, in 
the same way, surveyors, engineers, architects, 
miners, &c., may be graduated, with a fuller 
scope of science, especially of the mathemat- 
ical class, and the addition of one or mdre of 
the modern languages. 

And at the end of the full course it is ex- 
pected to send forth literary and scientific 
graduates, at least equal in intellectual culture 
with those issuing from any other college in 
the land ; and in possession, in addition, of that 
physical health and vigor, and that skill and 
readiness in many useful pursuits^ which can 
only be attained by practice. They, "with 
the world before them, where to choose," will 
not present the sad spectacle of martyrs to 
study or imaginative indulgences, ready to be 
taken out of the college into an early grave, 
but manly scholars and scholarly men, fit to 
adorn any position in life. 

Two points, not usually insisted on, will 
be remarked in this hasty sketch, which it is 
as well to bring out into fuller view : 

I. That up to the time of departure from 
the Institution on the attainment of the proper 
degree, the studies and practical employments 
of all the students without regard to profes- 
sional distinction, shall, with slight exceptions, 
be the same. This is not only based on the 
general principle that special cramming for a 
particular pursuit is generally superficial in its 
results, and that the elements of all knowledge 
are the same, no matter for what widely difltr- 
ent purposes intended in life, but also on the 
convenience and economy of instruction, which 
by this arrangement will be enabled with the 
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same faculty to meet the wants of all classes 
of learners. P^^jSHZ'Si 

2. That no study or science, when once 
"taken up," as it is termed, shall be discon- 
tinued till the end of the last year of the high- 
est course. The human mind, like the human 
teeth, is omnivorous and capable not only of 
dealing with and investigating all subjects, but 
should be so trained, that it may turn with 
rapidity and without confusion from one to 
another — no matter how diverse ; for such are 
the actual demands of life, — each hour often 
exacting in its turn the application of the men- 
tal powers to a new and different subject of 
life action. This habit is, therefore, to be 
strengthened in youth. But more than this : 
The science or subject taken up and studied 
out by itself, and then laid down altogether, 
so far as the educational course is concerned, 
is very apt to be so laid down as never again 
to be at the call of the fancied possessor. In 
most cases it is forgotten. Iteration and reit- 
eration of what has been acquired, and contin- 
ual addition to the former store, is the safe 
rule for the making of reliable as well as gen- 
eral scholars. To effect these purposes the pres- 
ent faculty is small in number, but quite ample 
in scope of instruction, seeing that all the new 
students are in the first two classes — the gram- 
mar and Freshman. The number, however, 
will be increased as the classes advance. 

The Principal lectures, once each week, on 
government, and especially that of the United 
States, and on practical agriculture. He also, 
for the present, teaches French. 

The Vice President— Prof. M'Kce— teaches 
the English, Latin and Greek languages, and 
literature in the higher departments. 

Prof. Breneman, chemistry — both general and 
agricultural. 

Prof. Thomas, mathematics and civil en- 
gineering. 



Prof. Rothrock, botany, zoDlogy and geol- 
ogy- 

Prof. Keneagy, human anatomy, physiology 

and hygiene. 

Prof. Burg^n, in the grammar department, 
has charge of review studies in English, and 
of the rudiments of algebra, Latin and chem- 
istry. 

Mr. John Hamilton, military instructor. 

Mr. Daniel Dunlap, master gardener. 

It may be finally remarked, that in working 
the college, it is not intended to have as many 
chief Professors as in some institutions that 
make a greater noise, and parade an almost in- 
credible list of instructors. Probably, when all 
the classes shall be full, there will not be more 
than ten chief Professors ; but, in order to 
lighten the labor of each, every principal Pro- 
fesssor will have an adjunct or assistant, who 
will assist him by taking charge of the lower 
classes. 

Thus instruction in the college proper 
can be kept up both in the fore and afternoon 
without working the Professors too severely ; 
and thus the students may be employed in in- 
tellectual and mental labor alternately in the 
fore and afternoons according to their respec- 
tive classes, without interruption in either 
kind of pursuit. The more advanced classes 
reciting in the morning and working in the 
afternoon, and the lower classes the reverse. 
It is to be understood, however, that even 
now, when the number of students is small, 
no one is required to labor except on alternate 
days, and then only for four hours ; and that 
when the college shall be full, probably eight 
hours of labor, each week, will be the maxi- 
mum, except in harvest or at work strictly 
connected with study, such as laboratory prac- 
tice with chemistry, surveying with engineer- 
ing, and the collection and examination of 
plants with botany, &c. 



Book Notices. 



iMPROveo Modern Pocket DicfioNARY or the French 
AND English Languages, ^or (Ae every-day purposes of 
Trave/ers and Students; containing more than 5,000 
modern and current words, senses, and idiomatic phrases 
and renderings not found iu any other Dictionary of the 
ttvo languages, {including the largest,) and the correction, 
for the first time, of hundreds of -vulgar errors which 
occur in all the French and English Dictionaries, By 
Ferdinand E. A. Gasc, Neio edition. 647 pages. 
Small pocket 4/0 si-ze. Philadelphia : y. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. 1869. Received through J. E. Barr & 
Co., Lancaster. 
Without indorsing all the asserted iraproYcmcnts of 

the title page, for the reason that want of time p-events 



' the necessary examination, we heartily commend this as 
I the best small French Dictionary for common use we 
' know of. With a sufficient collection of words for all 
' ordinary purposes, and with the primary and most ob- 
; vious meanings generally given, it is just what is needed 
' for the daily uses of the student and the traveling learner 
! ot the language, — being poruble and cheap, as well as 
accurate and suiliciently full. 

En passent, as to French — we would add, that, having 
temporarily taken charge of a class of beginners in French, 
we are somewhat at a loss to determine which grammar 
to use. Just now we are teaching the pronunciation by 
exercises in spelling and reading, with the translation of 
short sentences ; but desire soon to use a grammar. If 
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publishers, having such, will forward copies, we will ex- 
amine all impartially, and adopt the one best suited to a 
set of students, who, having a good knowledge of English 
grammar and most of them of the grammar of the Latin 
language, require a clear but somewhat compendious 
French grammar. b. 

A Manual or General History. Being an outline 
History of the World^ ./''«»» the Creation to the present 
time. Fully illuiirated with maps. For the use of 
Academiesy High Schools and Families. By John y. 
Anderson^ A. M., Late Principal of Grammar School 
No. 31, and author of several School Histories, limo. 
Pp.400, New Tor k: Clark & Maynard, 1869. 
In a very small compass this book gives the whole his- 
tory of the world from the creation till the end of Presi- 
dent Johnson's term of office in this country j and gives 
it, too, in as pleasant and attractive style as probably is 
possible in a narrative which admits of nothing more than 
the briefest mention of the thousands of events to be re- 
corded. We like especially the maps illustrating the 
chief historical periods — such as those of the Persian 
Empire, ancient Greece, the Roman Empire, that of 
Charlemagne and the cotemporary monarchies, &c. These 
are very instructive. We can endorse this as a good 
compend of general history. b. 

Astronomy Without a Telescopx. Being a Guide 
Book to the Visible HeavenSy with all necessary Maps 
and Illustrations, Designed for the use of schools, by E. 
Colbert, S^narto, Pp. 104. Fourteen Star Maps, 
Chicago : G, & C. fV, Sherwood. Price $a.oo. 
In commending Whitall's Planisihsre last month, 
some reference was made to the shameful ignorance of 
stars and constellations which prevails among people 
otherwise well informed. As to the masses, not a few 
would probably agree with tic old farmer that the sters 
are " no good anyhow" — ^his old barn lantern was " worth 
^all on *em put together !" That so little is known, is be- 
cause so little has been taught. The trouble even yet lies 
mainly with the teachers in our public schooh. Thejr do 
not know ; nor do they dream how easy the task of ac- 
quiring this delightful knowledge, with such modern 
helps are now within their reach. The last of these, 
and an invaluable work, is Colbert's "Astronomy with- 
out a Telescope." It is issued in the shape of ordinary 
school geographies, but smaller in size and somewhat 
thicker. The maps are all full-page — the stars and lines 
in white on a beautiful blue ground, — ^and show enough of 
the larger stars, their relative positions and sizes, to enable 
the student to trace them readily. These maps are ar- 
ranged in a regular series, with such explanations facing 
and accompanying each as are needed or may be useful. 
No effort has been made to describe appearances not 
visible to the naked eye — the book being throughout, so 
far as the fixed stars are concerned, just what the hap- 
pily-chosen title indicates. We find here a number of 
surs named which on other maps are marked with the 
Greek character. Pupils like to put names to their 
stars, and as many of these as possible seem given on the 
maps of this work. Besides the fixed surs, the book 
contains a satisfactory treatment of the solar system as a 
unit and of its several planets j of the Moon ; of Comets 
and Aerolites 5 the Sun's motion ; etc. — making the 
whole a complete text- book in this branch of science. 
And while on the subject of Astronomy we may ask : 
How many readers of the Journal recognize the two ruddy 
orbs now visible, one nearly overhead at nine o'clock, and 
the other farther west, as Arcturus and Man, or know 
that while the light from the latter is now about fve 
minutes on the way to our earth, that from the former, 
coming at the rate of 12,000,000 miles per minute, is 



twenty-Jive years in reaching us ? Or how many recog- 
nize the planet Saturn, now in the constellation OpiJ- 
uchus, and, after eight o'clock in the evening, visible 
above the south eastern horizon, some twelve or fifteen 
degrees north fi'om Antares in Scorpio ? 

Select Orations of Marcus Tullius Cicero. fFitk 
Explanatory Notes, By George Stuart, A. M., Frtf. of 
Latin Language, Philadelphia Central High School. 
16 mo, P/. 334, Philadelphia: Eldredge& Brother. 
1869. Price $1.25. 

This is No. Ill of the Chase acd Stuart Gassicai 
Series now in course of publication by Messrs. Eldredge 
tc Brother. Nos. I and II of the series already pub- 
lished are Czsar's Commenuries and Virgil's y£oeid. 
Those announced as in preparation are Horace, Sallast, 
Livy, and the Eclogues and Georgics of Virgil. Some- 
body has called this the ** handy- volume series" ; it de- 
serves the name. All the points of excellence that char- 
acterize the former issues are found in the "Cicero," — 
notes brief and to the point, type clear, paper and End- 
ing strong and durable, size convenient for the hand or 
the pocket, and price not too high for the student of 
limited means. Fourteen orations are here given, three 
of which have not before been presented iti any American 
school edition* These books have solid worth joiael 
with little pretension. Why not, for the credit of Phih- 
delphia, have them known throughout the country as the 
Quaker City Classics ? 

The Elementary Arithmetic. Embracing a Course 
of Easy and Progressive Exercises in Elementary fVrit' 
ten Arithmetic, Designed for Primary Schools nd 
Primary Classes in Graded Schools, etc. By Edward 
Brooks, A. M. Philadelphia: Sozoer, Barnes & 
Potts. 1869. 

The latest edition of this popular Elementary Arith- 
metic contains some twenty-five pages of answers to the 
problems given in the booic. Teachers using this work 
can, of course, have their choice of editions — that con- 
taining the answers or that without them. We need say 
nothing here in commendation of the book itself, with 
whose excellent features so many readers of the Journal 
are already familiar. 

First Steps in Music. A course of instruction prepared 

for the Primary Grades of Public Schools. First Book, 

By Geo, B. Loomis, Pp. 38. Price 15 cents, JnSan- 

apolis : Published by the author. 

This little book, designed more especially to aid the 

author among his own pupils, has been found to answer 

its purpose so well that it is now presented to the public 

By its use, teachers who had formerly known Htde or 

nothing of music, have succeeded in teaching their pupils 

to read the notes on the scale. Mr. Loomis lays down 

these four qualifications as requisite to success in the use 

of the book : i. Ability to sing th^ scale correctly. 2. 

Ability to count or beat time regularly. 3. Careful study 

of each lesson before attempting to give it to the class. 

4. Determination to make the experiment successful. A 

lesson of ten or fifteen minutes each day is long enough 

in the primary grades, and, says the author, " though it be 

interesting, stop when the time for the lesson has ei' 

pired." 

Educational -Gazette. Published monthly by C B. 

Trubner & Co., No. 607 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 

Terms, $1.00 per year. 

This is an educational paper of large size, comprising 
twelve pages, and filled vrith matter of interest to the 
teacher. The first number was issued in March, and 
those desiring to subscribe for it, would do well to make 
their subscription date back to that issue. A piece of 
choice music is announced fbr each number. 
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As an evidence of the appreciation and success of this unrivalled System in the State and County Normal Schools 
of Pennsylvania, we take pleasure in referring to the following, that are now using Payson, Dunton Sc Scribijln-*s 
System in preference to any other. 

STATE AND COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOLS: 

PENNA. STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, MillersviUe. KEYSTONE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Kutztown. 

CURRY NORMAL INSTITUTE, Pittsburgh. 

In tike COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOLS of Adams, Allegheny, Bedford, Cambria, Centre, Clearfield, Crawford, 

Fayette, Forest, Indiana, Mifllin, Northampton, Perry, Snyder, Westmoreland, Washington and York Counties. 



Opinions expressing the Highest Regard for this System in Normal School Instruction are being 
received from all parts of the country. From them we select the following from Pennsylvania. 



bom J. T. Montgomery, Prot of PeBmiubip aa j Sipemtendent 
of Model School Peua. State Nonnil School 

MiLLKRsyiLLX, August 1 9, 1 8 67. 

After twelve years teaching writing in schools of all 
grades, I determined upon adopting some System to save 
the great labor of writing the copies. I examined most 
of the Systems published in this country ; many of them 
I tried. As the results produced by Payson, Dunton & 
S€ribner*6 System were the most satisfactory it was select- 
ed, and I have been using it since that time, some six 
years. 

I claim for it, that it is the MOSt Simple, ACCttrate 

Ln its Forms, Systematic in its Arrangement 
of Copies, Beantiftal in Style, Thorongh and 

Complete in its Analysis of letters and figures. 
Respectfully yours, 

J. V. MONTGOMERY. 



From Prof. E. T. Bai*aa, SnperiDteiideit of Writio^ Keystone 
State Normal School 

KuTTTowN, Pa., October 22, 1867. 
We have used Payson, Dunton & Scribner*s System of 
Penmanship in this school since its organization, WITH 
ENTIRE SATISFACTION. 

Yours very truly, E. T. BURGAN, 

From Prot AaroB Sheely, Adams Goiniy Normal School 

GsTTYSBUJtG, October 16, 1868, 
I uke pleasure in informing you that we are getting 
along very well with our writing. Payson, Dunton and 
Scribner's System is vxry popular hers, and you need 
not fear it will soon be displaced by any rival System. 
During the whole of last term my pupils took delight in 
writing, and made great progress. I am happy to report 
good progress thus far during the second term. 

Truly yours, AARON SHEELY. 



We make this statement of Normal School preference thus definitely, because some rival publishers are given to 
announcing, in a general way, that their Books are used <*in NINE-TENTHS of all the Normal Schools.* *If their 
sUtement is correct, (?) we feel in duty bound to represent our ONE-TENTH. 

City after city and town after town have adopted this System, and to-day PAYSON, DUNTON Sc SCRIBNER'S 
System is taught with UNEQUALLED SATISFACTION in hundreds of the BEST SCHOOLS, of all GRADES, 
THROUGHOUT the STATE. 

A GAREFDL INTESTIGATION OF THE GLAUS OF THIS SYSTEM, WHEN COMPARED WITH OTHERS, 

HAS LED TO THE FOLLOWING 

OFFICIAL ADOPTION IN COUNTIES, CITIES & TOWNS, 

Because of its Pre-eminent Adaptation to the School-Room. 

Officially adopted in the recent uniformity of Text-Books in Clearfield, Bradford, Mifllin, Clarion, Indiana and 
Forest counties. 

Officially adopted in and used more than any other in the cities of Pittsburg and Allegheny. 

Officially adopted and used exclusively in the Public Schools of Harrisburg, Scranton, Erie, Williamsport, Altoona, 
Wilkcsbarre, West Chester, Danville, Grcensburg, Chester, Carlisle, York, Gettysburg, Titusville, Bloomsburg, 
Blairsville, Brookville, Brady's Bend, Bedford, Bloomfield, Beaver, Butler, Brownville, Bellevicw, Carbondale, Corry, 
Clearfield, ConnautviUe, Duquesne, Ebensburg, Elizabeth, Freemansburg, Greenville, Hamburg, Huntingdon, Hol- 
lidaysburg, Indiana, Johnstown, Kutztown, Lcwisburg, Latrobe, Milton, Mercer, Marietta, Mechanicsburg, 
Millerstown, McVeytov«rn, Minersville, Mahanoy City, McConnellsburg, Mifflintown, Middleburg, Monongahela 
City, Millvilie, New Castle, New Florence, New Brighton, New Berlin, Dauphin, Oil City, Oakland, Pitts- 
ton, Perryville, Philipsburg, Pottstown, Providence, Rochester, Somerset, Stoystown, Shamokin, Shippensburg, South 
Bethlehem, Sharon, Sharpsburg, Selinsgrove, Tyrone, Tidioute, Towanda, Uniontown, Union Mills, Warren, Wash- 
ington, Wilkinsburg, Wrightsville, West Newton, Lock Haven, and numerous other Boroughs, Townships, and Pri- 
vate Academies, Seminaries and Schools throughout the State. l|$gt» Special terms given for introduction. 

Address the Publishers, SOWER, BARNES & POTTS, 

Or A. S. M ANSON, General Agent, 530 Market Street, Phila. 
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China and the Chinese. A general description of the 
country and its inhabitants ; its civi/iisation aud form of 
government ; its religious and social institutions ; its in- 
tercourse Hvith other nations ; and its present condition 
and prospects. By the Rev, John L. Nevius, ten years 
a missionary in China. H^itb a map and illustrations. 
1% mo, ^$6 pages. New Tor Ik : Harper & Brothers, 
1869. 

This 18 a well-timed work, — coming out, as it does, 
at the time when this vast empire, for some years un- 
closed to the outer world seems, now as a further step in 
national progress, about to ulce an active part in world 



human affairs. It is not in the light ad captandum mai 
ner of Ross Browne or Du Chaillu, who write with Utti 
thought and no object beyond that of pleasing the readi 
during the perusal of what will, probably, make as Ur 
useful impression on .him, as their own travels did < 
themselves. On the contrary, this is a book of factB ai 
things, which can be read the first time with pleasw 
and afterwards referred to for profit in the way of rel 
able information. In this latter respect it would be moi 
available, had it a full alphabetical index ; but this di 
feet is, in a great measure, supplied by a very comprehei 
sive table of contents to each chapter. b. 
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392 
393 
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395 
396 
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Hallock Armstrong... 
Daniel G. Allen.... 
Lucy G. Shepard.. .. 
Mattie S. McMasters. 
Margaret Cromlish.. 
Maggie Dickson. . . . 
Rose A. McCleaiy. . 

PhilotusDean 

Heppie Wilkins 

R.M. Cargo 

Samuel Campbell 

Alice J. Jackson . . . . 
Bella M.Moffat.... 
M. M. Dorrington. . 

J. N. Caldwell 

Fannie Caldwell . . . . 
Annie M. Heebner. . 
Annie E. Schlemm.. 

Sarah Ringgold 

Sallie T. Barr 

Jasper E. Wood 

Maggie Fair 

C. W. Miller 

D. £. Brineman . . . . 
Mary K. Denniston.. 



Monroeton, Bradford County. 
South Canaan, Wayne " 
Pittsburgh, Allegheny " 



Allegheny City, ** 
Cf u « 

Pittsburgh, " 

(( « 

Allegheny City, " 



Reading, Berks 



Boalsburg, Centre '* 

Knox, Clarion •* 

Indiana, Indiana ** 

BlairaviUe, «« « 

Brookville, Jefferson <* 
Williamsport, Lycoming •« 



SUPERINTENDENTS* ANNUAL REPORTS. 



The form of Superintendents' Annual Reports for this 
year is desired to be the same as that of last year, In- 
formation is wanted under the head of each topic therein 
mentioned, but facts showing the progress made in the 
last three years and opinions in reference to the improve- 
ments needed, will be especially welcomed. 

The reports must be made as brief as possible, other 
wise they will have to be shortened, and perhaps spoiled, 
in this office. 

Reports may be considered approved if not returned for 
modification, in a few days after their reception here. 

CONVENTION OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 

A convention of Superintendents, including county, 
city and borough Superintendents, will be held in the city 
of Harrisburg, commencing on Tuesday, July 1 3th, 1869. 
at 2 o*clock, P. M. 

A circular will be issued at an early day, and published 
in the Journal for July, giving full information in regard 



to reduction of fare on the railroads and at the hotel 
and also announcing some topics for consideration. 

It is sufficient to say now that the Convention is callc 
for the purpose of transacting business. To secure efii 
dent work is its prime object. 

We are about commencing a new educational campax^ 
in Pennsylvania, and we cannot expect success unless w 
devise a good plan and resolve to execute it vigorously. 

Every Superintendent in the State will be expected c 
be present. We desire to present an unbroken front. 

The Principals of the several Normal Schools are re 
spectfully invited to be present at the Convention aoi 
participate in its proceedings. Other fi'iends of educatioi 
will also be welcome. 



TO NEWLY ELECTED SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The law requires all Superintendents to take an oati 
of office before entering upon their duties — a copy of 
which must be placed on file in this office. 

Newly elected Superintendents should carefully in- 
form themselves with reference to our school lawrs, anc 
they will find it almost indispensable to make thcmsclve 
acquainted with the matter published in the official de- 
partment of the School Journal during the last threi 
years. They should also read the reports of their prede- 
cessors in office, and of the State Superintendent. 

It is also, perhaps, necessary to repeat that when thi 
annual reports and certificates shall be received, as man] 
of them will be in the month of June, they should bt 
carefully examined, and if correct, both the reports an« 
certificates should be approved in the following form; 
across the top of the papers when folded, as follows : 

Received 1869 

Approved •«•••• 1 869 

Forwarded 1869. 

(Signature.) 

Both papers should be forwarded to the Department ai 
the same time, and in all cases the names of the new 
officers of the boards should be contained in the reports. 

If the reports or certificates are not correct, the Super- 
intendent should correct them, if able, but if not, they 
should at once be returned to the proper boards for cor- 
rection. 

The law requires all reports and certificates to be on 
file in this oflice by the 1 5th of July, and any dbtrict 
neglecting its duty in this particular, forfeits its share of 
the State appropriation. 

TO BOARDS OF SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 

In order that the annual district reports and certificates 
of school boards may be forwarded to the County Super- 
intendents, and by them to this Department, iromedi- 
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teljr after the organization of the new boards, which 
mx take place within ten days after the first Monday in 
ise, it is deemed proper to repeat in substance what was 
^hed under the above head in the last number of 
le School yournal. 

f. The accounts for the last school year should be 
Kled by the ol'd board. 
1. The reports should be signed by the old officers. 

3. The certificates to the County Superintendents de- 
iitng that ** the schools have been kept open and in 
nation according to the requirements of the school 
r, &c.,** should also be signed and sworn to by the old 
icers. 

4. These documents thus prepared should be retained 
the old officers until the organization of the new 

ards, and then be placed in their hands, so that the 
mes of the nexo officers may be written in the report 
der "Officers of the Board," before the papers are for- 
irded to the County Superintendent. 

5. If old boards of directors neglect to make out the 
Kikt reports for the year, and to execute the required 
ttificates, it will be necessary for the new boards to do 

6. In cases where the old boards, neglectful of in- 
actions given, have forwarded the reports and cerdfi- 
les for their districts before the new boards have or- 
■ized, it becomes the duty of the new boards, as soon 

organized, to transmit the names and addresses of their 
Beers both to the proper County Superintendent and to 
\Vk Department. 

# 

NORMAL SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS. 

Notice is hereby given that the arrangements adopted 
ith reference to the examination of the graduating 
asses at the several State Normal schools for the present 
ar are as follows : 

Kmtinov/n. — The examination will commence on 
'uesday. May 25th, at two o'clock, p. m. The Board 
F Examiners will consist of Principals Cooper, Carver 
td Ermentrout, the State Superintendent or Deputy, and 
le County Superintendents of the counties of Berks, 
:huylkill and Lehigh. 

Mansfield. — The examination will commence on 
Wednesday, June id, at two o'clock, p. m. The Board 
r Examiners will consist of Principals Brooks, Ermen- 
out and ^Ilen, the State Superintendent or Deputy, and 
le County Superintendents of the counties of Tioga, 
i^yoming, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Bradford and Ly- 
>ming. 

Edinboro\ — The examination will commence on Mon- 
ly, June 7th, at nine o'clock, a. m. The Board of 
xaminers will consist of Principals Allen, Brooks and 
<x>per, the State Superintendent or Deputy, and the 
bunty Superintendents of the counties of Erie, Law- 
»nce, Mercer, Venango and Crawford. 

Mil/ersvil/e. — The examination will commence on 
'uesday, July 6th, at nine o'clock, a. m. The Board of 
Examiners will consist of Principals Ermentrout, Allen, 
larver and Brooks, the State Superintendent or Deputy, 
nd the County Superintendents of the counties of Lan- 
aster, York and Lebanon. 

Bhfmsburg, — The commencement exercises will take 
lace on Thursday and Friday, the 24th and 25th of 
une ; there will be no class to graduate this year. 

The Principals of the Normal Schools understand that 
: is imperative that they should attend the examinations 
» which they have been appointed ; and it is expected 



.ttendance a part of their official duty. 



LEGISLATION DURING THE SESSION OF 1869 
RELATING TO SCHOOLS. 

APPaOPRIATIONS. 

See Appropriation Bill, Sections 2d, 12th and 14th. 

For the support of the Common Schools for the school 
year, which will begin on the first Monday in June, A. 
D. 1869, to be paid on warrants to be drawn by the 
Superintendent in favor of the several school districts of 
this Commonwealth, the sum of $500,000, inclusive of 
the salaries of County Superintendents, and inclusive of 
the sum of $14,000 for the education of teachers in the 
Normal Schools of the Commonwealth, to be applied in 
the same way and under the same conditions as a similar 
appropriation was directed to be applied by the General 
Appropriation Act, approved the nth day of April, 1866, 
including the State Normal School of the Third District : 
Provided, That each student in a Normal School draw- 
ing an allowance from the Sute, must receive regular in- 
struction in the science and art of teaching in a special 
class devoted to that object, for the whole time such an 
allowance is drawn } And in the allowance to soldier 
students in Normal Schools, no disdncdon shall be made 
on account of age ; inclusive also of the sum of twenty- 
five hundred dollars to the Lincoln University, to be used 
for building purposes : Provide d, that the city of Phila- 
delphia shall be endtled to a proper propordon of this 
appropriation without contribudng to the salaries of the 
County Superintendents; and that the sum of three 
thousand dollars of the amount received by the city of 
Philadelphia shall be paid to the Teachers' Insdtute of 
said city for its corporate purposes. 

For the State Normal School of the Third District^ 
five thousand dollars ; and for the State Normal School 
of the Sixth District, five thousand! dollars. 

For the salary o( the Superintendent of Common 
Schools, two thousand five hundred dollars. 

For the salary of the Deputy Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools, eighteen hundred dollars. 

For the salary of three other clerks in the School De- 
partment, one thousand four hundred dollars each. 

For expenses of Principals of State Normal Schools in 
attending annual examinations, as per bills on file in the 
School Department, two hundred dollars, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary. 

For engraving and printing warrants, two hundred and 
seventy-five dollars, or so much thereof as may be ne- 
cessary. 

For the salary of Messenger, nine hundred dollars. 
For stationery and blank books in the School Depart- 
ment, three hundred dollars, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary. 

For postage, telegrams and express expenses, one thou- 
sand dollars, or 'so much thereof as may be necessary. 

For cleaning office and miscellaneous expenses of the 
School Department, three hundred dollars, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary. 

For expenses in packing and distributing blank forms, 
reports, school laws and decisions to the school directors 
of the State, six hundred dollars, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary. 

For publ'ishing and circulating among the school offi- 
cers of the Sute, the official decisions and instrucdons 
of the Department, two thousand one hundred dollars, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary. 

For traveling expenses on official business of the De- 



hat the Con ity Superintendents designated will make 

very effort to comply with the law, that makes their jartment, five hundred dollars, or so much thereof as 



may be necessary. 
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LIST OF DISTRICTS WHICH OBTAINED THE 
RIGHT TO BORROW MONEY DURING THE 
SESSION OF 1869, WITH THE AMOUNTS. 

COUNTY. DISTRICT. AMOUNT. 

Allegheny, East Birmingham $60 000 

«* Pittsburgh, 1 6th Ward 50000 

" Pittsburg, 19th and 21 St Wd*s, 50000 

** Birmingham 50 000 

** Allegheny City, 6th Ward . . 40 000 

" Allegheny City, 5th Ward . . 30 000 

«* O'Hara, i2th Ward 30000 

" M'Clurc 18000 

" KiUbuck I 000 

Armstrong, Hovey, Ind 300 

Beaver, Beaver Fails • 15000 

Bedford, Schellsburg 3 000 

Bradford, Canton 5 000 

Cambria, Millville 15 000 

Carbon, East Mauch Chunk 1000 

" Weathcrly Boro* 8 000 

** Banks 6 000 

Chester, Coatesville. 12 000 

" Kennett Square. . 8 000 

Crawford, Mead ville. North Ward 10 000 

** Meadville 10 000 

'* Saegertown 2 000 

Dauphin, Herr t 7 000 

Erie, Erie City, West Ward 10 000 

" South Erie Boro* 8000 

Fayette, Connellsville Boro" 5 000 

*' Uniontown 6 000 

Franklin, Waynesboro" 8 000 

Huntingdon, Alexander..... 4000 

" Mapleton Boro*. 3000 

Lancaster, Manheim 3 000 

Luzerne, Wilkesbarre 25000 

" Wilkesbarre Twp 15 000 

Mercer, Bell, Ind. Dist 600 

Montgomery, Conshohocken 10 000 

Northampton, Bethlehem 30 000 

Northumberrd, Watsontown Boro* 3 000 

Schuylkill, Cressona , 3 000 

Somerset, Salisbury 3 000 

Susquehanna, Great Bend 4 000 

Warren, Youngsville , 5 000 

Westmoreland, Irvin 5 000 

York, Wrightsvillc 10 000 



$610 900 

The fact that, in addition to the general right to bor- 
row money and the heavy taxes that can be levied for 
building purposes, the Legislature was asked to grant to 
different districts the special right to borrow money to 
the extent of $610 900, is as astonishing as it is gratifying. 
■ ■ ♦ * 

EXTRACT FROM AN ACT 
Relative to the election of city, ward, borough, town- 
ship and Election offices, including School Directors. 
See General Laws, Act. No. 38, Section XV. 
All elections for city, ward, borough, township and 
election officers shall hereafter be held on the second 
Tuesday of October, subject to all the provisions of the 
laws regulating the election of such officers not inconsist- 
ent with this act } the persons elected to such offices at 
that time shall take Their places at the expiration of the 
terms of the persons holding the same at the time of such 
election j but no election for the office of assessor or as- 
sistant assessor shall be held, under this act, until the 
year one thousand eight hundred and seventy. 



AN ACT 

To confer upon the Courts of Quarter Sessions of this 
Commonwealth powei to annex the land or parts thereof 
of persons resident in one district to another for school 
purposes. 

See General Laws, Act. No. 55. 
That the act to which this is a supplement shall be 
construed to include all cases of persons being resident of 
any township or borough to have other lands owned by 
them in any other township or borough, annexed to the 
borough or townships in which they reside, in the man- 
ner and for the purpose therein mentioned. 

AN ACT 

Relating to the collection of school tax in the school 

districts of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

See General Laws, Act. No. 63. 

Sec. I . That from and af^r the passage of this act it shall 
be lawful for the board of school directors of any school dis- 
trict in this Commonwealth, by resolution of the board, 
to authorize the collection of the school tax In the man- 
ner hereinafter provided. 

Section 2. The board of school directors shall place in 
the hands of the treasurer a certified duplicate of the 
school tax, and it shall be his duty to give at least omc 
month *s notice of the time and plac^ at which he will at- 
tend at least one day, for the purpose of receiving school 
tax ; and it shall be his duty to receive and receipt for all 
school tax given him for three months after the date of 
said notice : Pro'vided, That if any person, on or before 
the expiration of two months after the date of said notice, 
shall pay to the collector the amount of his or her tax, 
such persons shall be entitled to a deduction of five per cent, 
on the amount thereof, and for the remaining month he 
shall make no abatement on the taxes received. 

Section 3. In case the taxes are not all paid on or be- 
fore the expiration of three months firom the date of said 
notice, the board of directors shall elect a collector, have 
the duplicate placed in his hands, and issue to him a 
warrant for the collection of the unpaid tax on said du- 
plicate ; and he shall proceed to collect the unpaid tax as- 
sessed therein, with an addition of five per cent, on the 
amount thereof, in the manner heretofore provided by 
law ; he shall be allowed such compensation as may be 
agreed upon, not exceeding five per cent, of the money 
collected ; and in addition, in case of distress aqd sale of 
goods, he shall receive the same fees as are now allowed 
by law to constables for a levy and sale upon a writ of* 
execution ; which fees he shall retain out of the proceeds 
of such sales after deducting the taxes and the addition of 
five per cent, thereon. 

Section 4. All acts or parts of acts for the collection 
of school tax that are hereby altered or supplied are here- 
by repealed, so far as they relate to districts in which the 
board of directors authorize the collection of school tax 
by the provisions of this act : Provided, That none of the 
provisions of this act shall apply to the cities of Pittsbuig 
or Allegheny, or to the counties of Cumberland, York, 
Franklin, Adams, SuUivan, Columbia, Montour, North- 
umberland, Chester, Delaware, Montgomery, Berks, 
Somerset, Bedford, Fulton, Allegheny, Luzerne, Indiana, 
Cambria and Jefferson. 

AN ACT 

Repealing the law relating to the adoption of text-books. 

See General Laws, Act No. 64. 

That section sixth of a further supplement to an act 
for the regulation and continuance of a system of educa- 
tion by common schools, approved the ninth day of 
April, Anno Domini one thousand eight hundred an^ 
sixty-seven, be and ihe Same is hereby repealed. 
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COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS ELECTED AT THE TRIEMNIAL CONVENTION OF DIRECTORS, 
HELD MAY 4TH, 1869, AS REPORTED TO THE DEPARTMENT. 



County. 



Adams 

Allegheny • • , , 

Allentown 

Armstroog. 

Beaver 

Bedford 

Berks 

Blair 

Bradford 

Bucks 

Butler 

Cambria 

Cameron. •« 

Carbon 

Centre 

Chester 

Chester City 

Clarion 

Clearfield 

Clinton 

Columbia • 

Crawford 

Cumberland 

Dauphin 

Delaware....... 

Easton Borough 

Elk 

Erie 

Erie City 

Fayette 

Forest • 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Greene 

Harrisburg 

Huntingdon 

Indiana • • • 

Jefferson 

Juniata 

Lancaster 

Lawrence 

Lebanon 

Lehigh 

Luzerne. 

Lycoming 

McKean 

Meadville 

Mercer • . . . . 

Mifflin 

Monroe • .... 

Montgomery 

Montour 

Northampton 

Northumberland , . . . 

Perry 

Pike 

Pittsburgh 

Potter 

Pottavillc 

Schuylkill 

Scranton 

Snyder • 



Name. 



*J. Howard Wert 

A. T. Doutbett 

R. K. Buehrle 

^Samuel Murphy. . . . 
♦George M. Fields... 
Henry W.Fisher.... 
*David B. Brunner. . . 
♦johnB. Holland.... 
♦Austin A. Keeney. . . 
♦Stephen T. Kirk.... 

♦Samuel Glenn 

Thomas J. Chapman. . 
Joseph B. Johnson.... 

R.F. Hofford 

R. M. Magee 

♦George L. Maris .... 

♦A. A. Meader 

♦J.E.Woods 

George W. Snyder 

A. H. Strayer 

Charles G. Barkley... 

H. D. Persons 

George Swartz 

D. H. E. LaRoss 

James W. Baker 

W. W. Cottingham . . 
♦George Walmsley. . • 

♦C. C. Taylor 

H. S. Jones 

Charles W.Wanee... 

S. F. Rohrer 

♦Samuel Gelwicka. . . . 
♦William F. Gordon. 

Thomas TeaL 

♦Daniel S. Burns. ... 

David F. Tussev 

♦J. T. Gibson 

*Jame8 A. Lowry .... 
George W. Lloyd .... 

David Evans 

♦WiUiam N. Aiken... 
William G. Lehman.. 

E. J. Young 

Horace Armstrong... 

John T. Reed 

William J. MiUiken.. 

No returns 

♦Ira Harsh .. 

John M. Bell., 



Post ( 



Gettysburg 

Pittsburgh 

Allentown 

Cochran's Mills... .. 

New Brighton 

Bedford 

Reading 

Newry , 

LeRaysville 

Doylestown • 

Coultersville 

Ebensburg 

Emporium 

Lehighton 

Rebersburg.. 

West Chester 

Chester 

Knox i 

Clearfield 

Lock Haven 

Bloomsburg 

Cambridge Borough., 

Boiling Springs 

Hummelstown 

Media 

Easton 

St. Mary's 

Lundy's Lane 

Erie..... • 

Brownsville 

Mariensville 

Upper Strasburg 

Warfordsburg 

Rice's Landing. .... 

Harrisburg 

Alexandria 

Phillips' Mills 

Punxatawny 

Thompsontown . . . . . 

Lancaster 

New Castle 

Lebanon 

Allentown 

Orange 

Lairdsville 

Smethport.. ..•••... 



Harthegig. , 

' Reeds v'ille . 

♦Robert W. Swink IStroudsburg 



Abel Ram bo. 

William Henry 

William N.Walker... 

♦Saul Shipman 

♦LewbB. Ke:r 

f John Layton 

George J. Luckey. ...» 

No returns. 

Benjamin F. Patterson. 

Jesse Newlin. 

Joseph Roney 

William Moyer .... ... 



Trappe. 

Pottsgrovc, Northumberland. 

Bethlehem.. 

Lower Augusta. • • • • • , 

Landisburg 



Pittsburgh. 



Pottsville, . . 
Port Carbon., 
Scranton .. . . 
Frceburg. , ., 



No. of 


Salary 


Schoois. 


last term. 


157 


$ 800 


sn 


2000 


44 


900 


229 


800 


170J 

200J 


800 


1000 


49' 


1250 


X45 


1000 


367* 


1000 


252 


860 


218 


800 


i75i 


1000 


as 


5S0 


III 


1 100 


190 


1200 


335 


1200 


18 




176} 


800 


153 


1000 


113 


8 


166 


800 


363J 


1000 


»95 


700 


229 


8o« 


103 


1000 


37 


1500 


^3 


400 


300J 


1000 


3» 


1500 


2i6i 


800 


3* 


800 


226 


1200 


68J 


1000 


171 


600 


47 




»95} 


1000 


229 


800 


132 


1000 


100 


500 


S'3 


1700 


142 


800 


171 


760 


200 


1000 


44ii 


1200 


%o%it 


1500 


70J 


800 
1500 
1200 


264J 


97 


800 


"5 


600 


268 


1000 


71 


700 


'93? 


1000 


160 


800 


160 


800 


s\ 


300 


116 


2200 


114 


600 


3* 


1 100 


342 


1500 


as 


1500 


100 


«;oo 



Salary 
this term. 



♦Newly elected, f Unofficial. 
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(CONTINUED.) 



County. 

Somerset. ..... . 

Sullivan ........ 

Susquehanna 

Tioga 

Union 

Venango. ....... 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne , 

Westmoreland... . 

Williamsport 

Wyoming 

York 

■*Newly elected. 



Name, 



*W. H. Sanner 

John W. Martin , . . . 
♦William C. Tilden. 
*Elia8 Horton, Jr. . . 

C. V. Gundy 

Charles H. Dale 

W. M.Lindsey 

* William G. Fee... 

*D. G.Allen 

''^Henry M. Jones..... 

A. R. Home 

*Samuel H. Sickler. . 
♦Stephen G. Boyd... 



Post Office. 



Somerset 

Dushore 

Forest Lake 

KnoxvilUe 

Lewisburg 

Franklin 

Warren 

Millsborough , 

Promjtor... 

Salem Cross Roads . . . . , 

Williamsport , 

Exeter, Lucerne county. , 
York 



No. of 


^iary 


Schools. 


last term. 


»94i 


$ 800 


60 


600 


272} 


90c 


244^ 


1000 


82 


500 


200J 


1 00c 


1 68 


1000 


281J 


800 


201 


lOCO 


299J 


800 


31 


500 


89 


500 


355* 


1500 



Salary 
this term. 

$ 800 

8co 
1000 
125Q 

800 
1500 
1000 
1000 

1000 
800 

7cx> 

500 

15C0 



fUnofllcial. 



$7tf,020 $78,400 



COMMENTS. 

Objections have been filed against the persons elected, 
in quite a number of counties, and it is probable that 
some of them cannot be commissioned under the law. 
A revised list will be published next month. Two 
things, connected with the recent election, must be men- 
tioned with much regret. The first is, that politicians 
should meddle to as great an extent as they seem to have 
done with the question of electing County Superintend- 
ents. In some counties the question was evidently de- 
cided on purely political grounds with little reference to 
qualifications for the office. " As we sow,** in this mat- 
ter as in other things, "so shall we reap." The second 
is the manner in which some of the candidates for the 
ofiice electioneered for it. If reports are at all to be be- 
lieved, there are counties in which candidates offered to 
pay the expenses of directors in attending the convention, 
if thereby they could secure their votes, and resort was 
even had to the low tricks unfortunately now so common 
in political contests. 

On the other hand, it is pleasant to notice that a num- 
ber of faithful officers have been re-elected unanimously, 
or almost unanimously, with, in most instances, increased 



salaries. The aggregate increase of salaries paid Superin- 
tendents for the coming term, will reach about $12,000 
beyond the amount paid last term. Pittsburgh leads off 
with a salary to her Superintendent of $2,500 ; then fol- 
low Allegheny, Luzerne and Schuylkill counties with sal- 
aries of $2,000 each ; next come Erie and Scrantoa cit- 
ies, which pay their Superintendents $1,800 each; Lan- 
caster, with her $1,700 salary, although she started out 
in 1854 with a salary $500 higher than that of any other 
county in the State, falls considerably in the rear of some 
of her sister counties, and is closely followed by six coun- 
ties and cities that pay each salaries of $1,500. Came- 
ron, and perhaps one or two other counties, have voted 
salaries out of all proportion to the number of schools, 
and as they very much exceed the whole State appropria- 
tion to the counties, it is doubtful whether they can be 
paid. 

Authentic information has been received that several 
conventions would have cheerfully voted larger salaries if 
they could have obtained the services in the office of gen- 
tlemen well qualified to fill it. It may be some encour- 
agement to our Normal Schools, although not very com- 
plimentary to anybody, to say that the Sute needs better 
I material of which to make Superintendents. 



Selections from Exchanges. 



HEALTH OF TEACHERS. 

The following letter from Dr. M. L. Hol- 
brook, Editor of the Herald of Health, appears in 
a late number of the Ohio Educational Monthly : 

" You ask me for a practical article on the 
Health of Teachers. I have no doubt that 
you know a good deal more on this topic than 
I do ; nevertheless, since the subject is import- 
ant and much neglected, I comply gladly with 
your request. 

'* My own brief experience as a teacher led 
me to believe that the business is one which 
ought to be favorable to health. I always had 
quite as good health in the school-room as out 



of it ; and I know a good many persons who 
have followed teaching twenty-five years, and 
others whose service in this capacity has bccnj 
fifty years, without injury to health and without] 
growing prematurely old. If one has the lovcjl 
for it, the constant companionship of childreif; 
ought almost indefinitely to keep the hcartl 
young ; and where the heart is young, the body 1 
will not grow old so rapidly as when life is 
sad and unjoyous. And yet teachers do not 
generally possess as good health nor last as long 
as they might. I have been told many times 
by professional teachers whose opportunities 
for observation were goodj^hat ten yean of 
hard service is quite as long as most persons can 
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endure the work of the school-room, and that 
a multitude of them cannot endure half so 
long as this. Indeed, if it were not for their 
long vacations, many could not follow the pro- 
fession at all. 

" Yesterday I visited two schools in New 
York. In one of them I found a model teacher. 
She had charge of a large class of children from 
seven to ten years of age. She loved the chil- 
dren, loved to teach, and all her pupils devout- 
ly loved her. The principal of the school 
said she was a most successful teacher. She 
had what physiognomists call the teacher's tem- 
perament. She was tall, slim, active, and was 
all alive to her duty. Visitors look on in 
mate astonishment at her wonderful power in 
unfolding and drawing out the youthful mind. 
A friend sitting near me, whispered : " If I 
had had such a teacher in my youthful days, I 
should have loved instead of hated the school- 
room." Yet this teacher, although she has not 
yet . taught a year, is failing in health. Her 
mother said she feared she would have to give 
up the work. I though I saw why she was 
failing. She had too little vitality to keep her 
nervous system at so high a degree of tension 
during six hours of the day ; for, mind you, a 
successful teacher uses up the life power very 
rapidly, and as there is only a limited supply in 
each individual, if too much of it is used up in 
brain labor, the body will not have left enough 
to digest sufficient food, to circulate the blood 
to every part of the body, to nourish well every 
tis^e, to keep up the animal heat, and of ne- 
cessity the bodily functions deteriorate and 
ultimately fail. I have reason to believe there 
are many teachers of which this one is a type. 
" The best advice I can give them is, that 
they teach a less number of hours per day. 
Nor should they enter so enthusiastically into 
their work, but take things more easily, be cool 
and calm, and sleep a great deal. Eight hours' 
sleep will not hurt such teachers, nor be any 
too much. They should use up no vitality in 
breathing bad air, in excessive exercise, in 
evening study, in anxiety about their work. 
Such teachers are sometimes too conscientious, 
and are afraid they will neglect some duty, but 
they arc the ones who need borrow little 

(trouble on this account. Their duty to them- 
selves should be paramount. Such teachers 

' ought to keep their digestive apparatus in good 
order that they may digest sufficient nourishing 
food. There should be no pressure of the 
clothing over the stomach, liver, heart and 
lungs. They should keep the muscles of the 

i chest, sides, abdomen and back gently exercised 

\ by some gymnastic exercise or light labor daily. 

\ They should dress the feet and l^gs so that the 



extremities do not suffer with cold. They 
should expand the lungs daily in fresh air, so 
as to keep the air cells open and allow air to 
pass to the blood ; and finally they should find 
out just how much they can do and not be over- 
done, and then confine themselves to this 
amount of work. When vacation comes they 
should make it a time for full recuperation and 
rest. If they can not or will not do these- 
things, they must expect to suffer and break, 
down. 

'* But there is another type of teachers tham 
the one just mentioned. I saw a dozen oS 
them yesterday in another school. They did" 
not do half enough work even for their own 
good. Their labors had about as much life in 
them as the movements of machines. They 
sat prim and upright on their chairs, and went 
through the forms of hearing a recitation, but 
they spent not one-fourth as much strength as 
the teacher above referred to. And yet these 
teachers, too, looked pale and bloodless, though 
not so thin in flesh as the other. They com- 
plained of sick headaches, listlessness, dullness^ 
and inertia. I think I know why. Their 
school-rooms were not ventilated, and their 
dresses were so tight they could not breathe 
more than half enough to keep the body 
thoroughly alive. Such teachers need to learn 
that we live more perfectly when we breathe 
enough, than otherwise. In fact, we all live 
about in proportion as we breathe. If we 
breathe much we live much, and if we breathe 
little we live little. Such teachers need more 
exercise and fresh air to keep them well, and 
that, with temperance at the table in eating and 
drinking, will generally suffice. They ought 
to go to a gymnasium and practice gymnastics 
daily, in gymnastic costume. They ought to 
throw open the windows of their school-room 
and always have fresh air. They ought to 
take a thorough bath at least three times a 
week in a warm room, being sure to get up a 
warm glow after it. I know there are hin- 
drances to doing all I suggest, but there is no 
apology for neglecting all the laws of health, at 
any rate. 

** I think it would be wise if in the country, 
teachers would, in fair weather, spend some 
part of the day in the open air with their pu- 
pils, studying the plants and minerals that 
abound. I believe it would be for the health 
of pupil and teacher. A spot of land devoted 
to gardening might, if rightly used, be both a 
source of education and health too. Of course 
this feature requires to be well done to make it 
successful. It always seemed to me a barbar* 
ous plan to build school-houses in the country 
as we do. I would have the school-house a 
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home for the teacher and his or her family, and 
keep them permanently employed, if they gave 
satisfaction, rather than change once or twice 
a year, as now in country places. But this 
must be the subject of a separate article. 

" There are few professions where good 
health is more important than to the teacher. 
They can govern their schools and impart in- 
struction easily and thoroughly when well ; 
but when ill, everything goes wrong. Many a 
pupil has had his ears boxed and his back 
striped because the teacher was out of sorts, 
and often the teacher's health and good nature 
have caused him to pass over, as of little mo- 
ment, even grave offenses. I am more and 
more convinced every year that teachers are 
poorly qualified to fill, properly, their voca- 
tion, unless they have sound constitutions, 
thorough physical culture, and physiological 
knowledge. These added to the most thorough 
drill now given in normal schools, seminaries 
and colleges, would make them the most healthy 
class of our citizens, instead, as is now too often 
the case, of being nervous, dyspeptic, scrofu- 
lous, consumptive and broken down in body, 
-before they have more than come to maturity." 



ARABIA NOT A DESERT. 

No part of the globe has been so little known 
or so greatly misapprehended in modern times 
as Arabia. It is commonly assumed that the 
whole interior of the country is a dreary waste 
of deserts, and that the only portions of it 
where civilized communities can exist are cer- 
tain districts on the coast, the rest of this great 
peninsula being given up to nomads, or <' wan- 
dering Arabs." 

This gratuitous assumption, though very 
old and very confident, is wholly incorrect; 
its picture of Arabia is a fancy sketch to which 
the reality has no resemblance. That lack of 
knowledge which makes such pictures possible 
is due partly to the extreme isolation of the 
Arabian peninsula, since the rise of Western 
Europe changed the route to India, and took 
away its commanding importance as the cen- 
tral country between India and the West, and 
partly to Mahometanism and the decline of 
civilization in Western Asia. But its isolation 
from the Western countries began earlier. The 
later Greeks knew but little of Arabia, the Ro- 
mans knew less, and in modern times intelli- 
gent travelers have journeyed along the coast 
in some districts o the Hedjaz, Yemen, Had- 
ramaut, and Oman without making an actual 
discovery of the country. 

Lieut. Wellsted surveyed nearly the whole 
coast-line of Arabia, and traveled extensively 



in Oman, and yet so little did he know of 
Central Arabia that the printed record of his 
travels begins as follows : *« Arabia has been 
aptly compared to a coat of frieze bordered 
with gold, since the only cultivated or fertile 
spots are found on its confines, the intermediate 
space being filled with extensive arid and san- 
dy wastes." 

Even Humboldt, relying on the old assump- 
tion and the reports of travelers, supposed "the 
greater part of the interior of Arabia was a 
barren, treeless, and sandy waste." Ptolemy, 
living at Alexandria, gained some knowledge 
of the country, which appears in his geogra- 
phy, where cities and towns are located \n the 
interior ; but in Mr. Forster's work it is pointed 
out as a very grave mistake that "the Ptolemaic 
map prepared by Mercator" represents die 
*' uninhabitable desert as clothed throughout 
with towns and covered with inhabitants." In 
the same way modern ignorance has criticised 
and discredited the Arabian geography of EI 
Edrisi, because, as it alleges, through " invinci- 
ble dislike to large blanks in a map," he filled 
up the uninhabited country" of the interior 
with towns and villages. Mr. Forster's notion 
of the extent pf this "uninhabited countrj-" 
may be seen in his account of one of its de- 
serts, which, according to his description, fills 
two-thirds of the whole peninsula. Mean- 
while it remains true that Ptolemy and El 
Edrisi had a much better knowledge of Cen- 
tral Arabia than is possible to the invincible 
assurance of such imaginative constructors of 
its geography. 

In 1862-3, Mr- William Gifford Palgrave, 
whose long residence at the East, intimate 
knowledge of the Mahometan world, and per- 
fect knowledge of the Arabic language, gave 
him admirable qualifications for such a tour of 
observation, spent six months in Central Arabia, 
traveling through it from west to east. He 
tells us that he began this journey "supposing, 
like most people, that Arabia was almost ex- 
clusively the territory of nomads." His pre- 
parations for ** traffic iind intercourse with the 
natives" were made in accordance with this 
supposition, which, he adds, was "a grievous 
mistake, of which we soon became aware." 
Instead of nomads and "uninhabitable wastes," 
he found a rich and beautiful country, a setded 
and civilized population, and, throughout nearly 
the whole of his journey, cities, towns, dllage, 
and regular government, *' where Bedouins 
stand for little or nothing." The nomads, 
found chiefly at the north, constitute scarcely 
one-seventh of the population*; and he seeks 
to impress upon his readers that the wandering 
Bedouins must not be taken as representadves 
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of the Arabian race, for " they are only a de- 
generate branch of that great tree, not its root 
or main stock." In a word, they are a debased 
and roving population, "grown out of and 
around the fixed nation," and nowise like the 
fancy-formed ** sages and noblemen of the de- 
sert" shown us in the portrayals of romance. 

Mr. Palgrave discovered that Central Arabia 
is an extensive and fertile table-land, diversified 
by hills and valleys, and surrounded by a circle 
of waste and desert soil. He estimated that 
this great plateau comprises nearly half of the 
whole peninsula, or about 500,000 square 
miles, which is twice the extent of France. 
He found it occupied by two kingdoms, Sho- 
mer and Nejed; the former containing fiy^ 
provinces, Djebel Shomer, Djowf, Kheybar, 
Upper Kasseem, and Teyma 5 and the latter 
eleven provinces, 'Aared, Yemamah, Hareek, 
Aflaj, Wadi Dowasir, Seley'yel^ Woshem, Se- 
deyr. Lower Kasseem, Hasa, and Kateef. In 
reality, there seemed to be but one nation 
there; and, in times not very distant, when 
Kasseem and Sedyr were metropolitan .pro- 
vinces, there was, probably, but one supreme 
government. The industry, culture, and gen- 
eral condition of the people seemed to be 
above what is found in the neighboring coun- 
tries of Asia.- "The soil belongs in full right 
to its cultivators, not to the government, as in 
Turkey ; nor is it often in the hands of large 
proprietors, like the zemindars of India or the 
wealthier farmers of England." He noticed 
that the show of civilization increased as he 
proceeded eastward. In the province of Se- 
deyr, where Mr. Palgrave seems to have had 
very cordial communication with the people, 
he found "elegant and copious hospitality," 
with much dignity and politeness in the man- 
ners of the people. He says, " The dominant 
tone of society, especially in Sedeyr, is that of 
dignified and even refined politeness." 

He touched the kingdom of Shomer first at 
Wadi Serhan, and came soon to the Djowf, an 
oasis or valley belonging to that kingdom, de- 
scribed as the western vestibule to the central 
country. It is fertile and very beautiful, and 
has, besides many smaller towns and villages, 
two cities containing over 30,000 inhabitants. 
Hayel, the capital of Shomer, "surrounded by 
fortifications twenty feet high, with bastion 
towers, some round, some square, and large 
folding gates at intervals," had from 20,000 to 
11,000 inhabitants ; but " its area would easily 
hold 300,000 or more, were its streets and 
houses close packed like those of Brussels or 
Paris." It hlis spacious gardens and pleasure- 
grounds within the walls, while the plain " all 
around the town is studded with isolated houses 



and gardens, the property of wealthy citizens." 
All along the route he traveled were towns and 
villages, "clean and pleasant, and not unlike 
those of Jafnapatam Aid Ceylon." 

Coming to the plain of Lower Kasseem, he 
saw it as follows : " Before us, to the utmost 
horizon, stretched an immense plain, studded 
with towns and villages, towers and groves, all 
steeped in the dazzling noon, and announcing 
everywhere opulence and activity." Kasseem 
is an ancient seat of Arabian civilization. Two 
of its cities which he saw, contained, one over 
thirty thousand inhabitants, and the other over 
twenty-five thousand. Riad, the capital of 
Nejed, is " large and square, with high towers 
and strong walls of defense, a mass of roofs and 
terraces," with "edifices of remarkable ap- 
pearance here and there breaking through the 
maze of gray roof-tops; and "for full three 
miles over the surrounding plain waved a sea 
of palm-trees above green fields and well-wa- 
tered gardens, while southward the valley open- 
ed into the great and even more fertile plains 
of Yemamah, filled with groves and villages, 
among which Manfoohah, hardly inferior to 
Riad itself, was clearly distinguished." 

Such, in reality, is that "uninhabited coun- 
try," that "vast and dreary world" of arid and 
sandy wastes," that imagined land of "treeless 
and waterless deserts" — Central Arabia. The 
extent of the fertile countries along the coast 
has already become known. The whole pen- 
insula contains over a million square miles, and 
probably three-fourths of it are now excellent 
for cuhivation. In the great days of Ethiopian 
supremacy a still larger portion of Arabia was 
used for agricultural purposes, and for the 
various wants of a settled population. Even 
now a sufficient supply of water for irrigation 
would transform most of the desert districts 
into luxuriant fields and gardens. The ancient 
Arabians provided for this want by means of 
immense tanks similar to those still existing in 
Ceylon. Mr. Palgrave speaks thus of the Sy- 
rian desert : " These very lands, now so utterly 
waste, were, in old times, and under a better 
rule, widely cultivated, and full of populous 
life, as the numerous ruins strewn over their 
surface still attest." The same may be said 
of other desert districts in and near Arabia. 
There is no reason to doubt that very consid- 
erable portions of the desert region between 
Nejed and Hadramaut, usually called *'the 
Dahna," were formerly cultivated, and occu- 
pied by towns, villages, and plantations. 

This remarkable country had no lack of fit- 
ness to be the home of a great people, and in 
the days when Balbec and Petra were flourish- 
ing oities, and Arabia was the busy commerci^^ 
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centre of the civilized world, it could have 
supported a hundred million people as easily 
as France now sustains forty million. It had 
no lack of resources for the great part played 
by its people in human affairs. If England 
and Spain could colonize and fill the whole 
American continent in the space of two or 
three centuries, what might not be done by 
the ancient Arabians in the course of twenty 
centuries ? The great power and far-reaching 
activity of this people had declined many 
ages before the time of Ptolemy, and yet he 
enumerated 170 cities, ports, and large towns 
existing in his time within the region described 
by him as Arabia Felix. 

From Baldfvin*s **Pre'Historic Nations.*^ 



WHY WE SLEEP. 



It is related that a Chinese merchant, having 
been convicted of murdering his wife, the 
judges determined to punish him in such a 
manner as to inflict the utmost amount of suf- 
fering, and, at the same time, strike terror into 
the hearts of all those who might entertain the 
idea of following his example. He was, ac- 
cordingly, condemned to die by being deprived 
of sleep. The prisoner was placed in confine- 
ment under the care of three of the police 
guard, who relieved each other every alternate 
hour, and were instructed to supply him with 
a full allowance of food and drink, but who 
prevented his falling asleep night or day. At 
first the condemned man congratulated himself 
on the mildness of his punishment, and was 
rather disposed to regard the whole matter as a 
joke. The excitement of his situation tended 
to keep him awake, and for a day or so his 
guards had little to do. By the third day, how- 
ever, he began to feel uncomfortable. His 
eyes were red, his mouth parched, his skin dry 
and hot, and his head ached. These symp- 
toms continued to increase in intensity, and at 
the commencement of the eighth day his suffer 
ings were so aciite that he was at times deliri- 
ous. In his moments of reason he begged the 
authorities to put an end to his torture. He 
implored them to grant him the blessed oppor- 
tunity of being strangled, guillotined, burned to 
death, drowned, garroted, shot, quartered, 
blown up with gunpowder, cut into small 
pieces, or killed in any conceivable way their 
humanity or ferocity might suggest. All was 
in vain — his tormenters coolly did their work 
till there was no occasion for their interference. 
A period was reached at which he could not 
have slept even if let alone. The brain was 
feeding on the products of its own disintegra- 
*\oj\, and sleep was impossible. He was now 



entirely insane. Illusions of his sight and hear- 
ing were almost constant, and erroneous fancies 
filled his thoughts. At one moment he fought 
his guards with all the fury of a maniac ; at the 
next he cowered with terror before some im- 
aginery monster, and then, relapsing into calm- 
ness, would smile with delight at some enchant- 
ing vision which flitted through his mind. 
Finally, nature gave way altogether. He lay 
upon the floor of his prison, breathing slowly 
and heavily, stupor ensued, and on the nine- 
teenth day, death released him from his suf- 
ferings. 

The story is probably founded on fact, for, 
of all the nations who have cultivated the sub- 
ject of punishments as a science, the Chinese 
stand among the first. 

And the question arises. Why should the 
mere deprivation of sleep be productive of such 
a degree of torture as to make the victim beg 
for some more speedy and apparently more hor- 
rible death ? The answer involves certain facts 
connected with the physiology of sleep, which, 
if generally understood and acted upon by those 
who make much use of their brains, would do 
a great deal toward lessening the population of 
our insane asylums. 

The brain is the organ which evolves the 
mind. To perform its function, it requires to 
be supplied with a sufficient quantity of good 
blood. In this respect it does not differ from 
any other organ of the body. If the liver be 
deprived of blood, the secretion of bile stops ; 
if the vital fluid be cut off from the stomach, 
there will be no more gastric juice ; if the re- 
nal vessels be tied or divided, the action of the 
kidneys is at once arrested. 

Now, within certain limits, the more blood 
there is in the brain, the more energetically 
does it work in the production of mind. If 
the proper limit, however, be passed, and es- 
pecially if the blood be " black" or non-aerated, 
the manifestations of mental action become ab- 
normal, and may altogether cease through the 
stupor caused by congestion. In all these re- 
spects the brain is submitted to the same laws 
that govern the other organs. A moderate in- 
crease in the activity of the circulation in the 
gastric vessels leads to an augmentation in the 
quantity of gastric juice, and thus digestion is 
accelerated. A like cause acting upon the liver 
promotes the secretion of bile, and so on for 
the other organs. Let the Rubicon of healthy 
activity be passed, and the vessels become un- 
duly overloaded, and we have bad gastric juice 
or bile, as the case may' be, and, perhaps, none 
at all. 

Mankind have found out certain ways of in- 
creasing the amount of blood in their organs^ 
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and thus of producing results which they deem 
beneficial or necessary. Thus, to help diges- 
tion, we eat cayenne pepper, mustard, and 
other condiments, or follow Paul's advice to 
Timothy, and take a little wine for our stom- 
ach's sake. When the mother's breast fails in 
nourishment for her babe, we employ medi- 
cines which have the effect of reopening the 
fountains, simply by their influence on the cir- 
culation of the blood ; where it is deemed 
necessary to increase the amount of saliva, and 
thus to eliminate certain poisons from the sys- 
tem, we *' salivate" our patients with mercury 
— or, rather, we did ; few of us do so now. 
The glands become enlarged by the increased 
amount of blood in their tissues, and the saliva 
is poured out in torrents. 

We know, too, how to increase the amount 
of blood in our brains, and thus to add to the 
number and brilliancy of our thoughts. A 
glass of wine by its action upon the heart, 
causes it to beat with more force and frequency, 
and appears especially to act upon the cerebral 
circulation. Eugene Sue never wrote without 
a bottle of champagne by his side, from which 
he imbibed a great part of his genius. Others 
take opium for the same purpose ; and others 
again resort to still more, dangerous means. 
One of the most effectual and safest is a cup of 
strong coffee. Sydney Smith said, *' If you 
want to improve your understanding, drink 
coffee ;" and Sir James Mackintosh used to de- 
clare that he believed the difference between 
one man and another was produced by the quan- 
tity of coffee they drank. 

Then, again, the quantity of blood in the 
brain is increased by those portions of the body 
which mechanically favor its entrance into the 
cranium, or retard its exit. Many persons 
have noticed the influence of position on the 
activity of thought. Pope used to lie awake at 
night thinking, and, when a particularly bril- 
liant thought occurred, would ring for pens, 
ink, and paper, in order that he might record 
it ere it was lost. The engineer Brindly used 
to retire to bed for a day or two, when he 
was reflecting on a grand or scientific project. 
Sir Walter Scott has said that the half hour 
passed in bed, after waking in the morning, 
was the part of the day during which he con- 
ceived his best thoughts. Tissot states that a 
gentleman, remarkable for his accuracy in cal- 
culation, for a wager, lay down in a bed and 
wrought by mere strength of memory a ques- 
tion in geometrical progression, while another 
person in another apartment performed the 
same operation with pen and ink. When both 
had finished, the one who had worked it men- 
tally repeated his product, which amounted to 



sixteen figures, and, insisting that the other 
gentleman was wrong, desired him to read over 
his different products. On this being done, he 
pointed out the place where the first mistake 
lay, and which had run through the whole. 
He paid very dearly, however, for gaining his 
wager, as for a considerable time he had swim- 
ming in his head, pains in his eyes, and severe 
headaches upon attempting any mathematical 
labor. A gentleman has recently told the author 
that, whenever he is at a loss for ideas in his lit- 
erary compositions, he lies down on a lounge, 
and always with good results. 

But the blood in the brain may be increased 
by its own action. Intense and long-continued 
thought, anxiety, grief, and other emotions, 
have this effect. It may be laid down as a law 
admitting of no exception, that,^when an or- 
gan is kept in a condition of great activity, there 
is an augmented flow of blood to its substance ; 
and the organ, whatever it is, increases some- 
what in size when an increase is possible. 
Take, for example, the arm of a blacksmith, 
the leg of a ballet-dancer. Here the excessive 
use to which the muscles are put causes an in- 
creased flow of blood to the part, and the con- 
sequent formation of new matter in greater 
proportion than it is consumed. 

There can be no muscular action, except as 
the consequence of the disintegration of a cer- 
tain amount of muscular tissue. No gland can 
act without its substance becoming decomposed 
to some extent, and no thought can be con- 
ceived by the brain without the destruction of 
a definite amount of the cerebral matter. 

During wakefulness, the brain is constantly in 
action. There is not a moment during which 
it is entirely quiescent. If our thoughts arc 
active, or if strong emotions act upon us, the 
blood flows in increased amount to the head, 
in order that new matter may be deposited to 
take the place of that which has been used. 
For all new substance, whether of the heart or 
the lungs, or the brain, or the muscles, or the 
nerves, comes from the blood! 

In the ordinary course of our lives the sup- 
ply is equal to the demand. But it is possible 
so to use our brains that the substance is de- 
stroyed in a greater proportion than the blood 
can supply. Men engaged in the feverish and 
anxious occupations of life rarely stop to think 
that they are using their brain capital, instead 
of merely consuming the interest, as they ought 
to do. The end for all such is not far distant. 
It is as certain as the result of spending a pecu- 
niary capital instead of living upon the income. 
The one will inevitably lead to insanity or a 
lunatic asylum ; the other to pauperism and the 
alms-house. 
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Now, what has all this to do with the ques- 
tion. Why do we sleep ? Simply this : sleep 
IS the rest of the body, and especially of the 
brain. During this condition the brain is at its 
minimum of activity. Certain faculties, such 
as the imagination, appear to be in full opera- 
tion, but it is in appearance only, for those 
faculties which regulate it when we are awake 
have their action suspended. All other organs 
have their periods of rest during wakefulness, 
except the brain. Sleep is essentially the con- 
dition in which the noblest organ oi the body 
reposes from its labors. It is then that the 
blood deposits new cerebral matter faster than 
it is used, and thus prepares the brain for its 
new duties when we awake. 

If we take the hours which should be de- 
voted to sleep and use them in mental activity, 
we are robbing our brains of the opportunity 
for regeneration which the condition of sleep 
affords. We are surely consuming our capital, 
brain — and intellectual bankruptcy is the cer- 
tain result. If we persevere, the time is reached 
when we cannot sleep. For the cerebral ves- 
sels become so permanently distended that sleep 
is an impossibility. 

It used to be thought that during sleep there 
was an increase in the quantity of blood circu- 
lating through the brain, but very exact obser- 
vations have satisfied us that the reverse is the 
case. Wakefulness, therefore, keeps the cere- 
bral vessels distended, a state of congestion is 
thus induced, the blood is not rich enough in 
the substances the brain requires to supply its 
wants, and this organ accordingly consumes its 
tissue for the restoration of mind, without the 
possibility of sufficient deposits being made to 
compensate for the loss. . 

Is it a matter for surprise that, under such 
circumstances, the brain should act badly, and 
that the manifestations of mental action should 
exhibit irregularity and disorder ? Is it a won- 
der that a man who has passed a sleepless night 
should be unable to transact his business prop- 
erly the next day, or even to add up a column 
of figures correctly ? Is it strange that his 
head should feel dull and heavy, that he can- 
not collect his thoughts, or even concentrate 
his attention upon matters requiring delibera- 
tion ? Let this go on night after night, and 
organic diseases of the brain, such as insanity, 
inflammation, or softening, are certain to result. 
We sleep, therefore, mainly to give the brain 
rest. One-third of our lives should be devoted 
to this purpose. If this is done, it matters not 
how constantly or intensely we employ the or- 
gan which, in its noblest proportions and in its 
fullest vigor, makes man what he is. 

Afpleton^s Journal 



UNFINISHED TUNES. 

There is a story told somewhere, of a cele- 
brated musician, who lay upon his dying bed. 
A youth entered an adjoining apartment, sat 
down to a piano, and began to play a tune. 
For some reason, he stopped abruptly in the 
midst of a strain, and left the room. The air 
was a favorite one with the dying son of song, 
and the notes untouched so haunted him as he 
lay there, that he arose from his couch, seated 
himself at the instrument, took up the tune 
where the youth had left it, played it out, re- 
turned to his pillow, and in a moment was 
dead. I know not that it is true ; but it is 
touching and suggestive enough to be so. 

The world is full of life : each life is a tune ; 
so the world is a great orchestra ; and of them 
all, how few tunes are played through ! how 
many ended as they were not begun. Marches 
are so ended every day : strong, brave marches, 
that end too soon in a 'dying fall.' Whirling 
waltzes, set off to the time of the youngest, 
merriest hearts, subside into dirges sad and slow. 
Paeans turn to plaints, and all at last are hushed 
in the measured beat of the ' muffled drums ' of 
of life. And of these strains of hope and har- 
mony, how many are unendcd — no dying musi- 
cian to take them up when those that struck 
them first are dumb or dead. 

But isn't it a pleasant thought that perhaps 
some body may take up the tune, when we arc 
dead — not a note lost, not a jar, not a discord, 
but all a swan-like harmony ? Perhaps ! per- 
haps ! There is something hollow, like a knell, 
in that word. The veil that hides the future 
is woven of 'perhaps': in it the greatest ills 
have their solace, the brightest joys have their 
cloud. 

May neither your life nor mine be composed 
of random ' scores,' but be a beautiful anthem, 
harmony in all its parts, melody in all its tones ; 
not a strain wanting, not a note out of tune, till 
the ' daughters of music are brought low,' and 
the life-anthem is ended. — Illinois Teacher. 



Give us a house furnished with books rather 
than a georgeous array of furniture, beyond the 
wants of the inmates. Both, if you can, but 
books at any rate. Think of the mental tor- 
ture you must undergo to spend several days in 
a friend's house and hunger for something to 
read, while you are treading on costly carpets 
and sitting down on luxurious chairs, and sleep- 
ing upon down ; as if one were bribing your 
body for the sake of cheating your mind. 
Books are the windows through which the 
soul looks out. A house without books is like 
a room without windows. 
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AMONG THE HILLS. 



[The following, from Whittier*8 new poem, is a 
painfully true picture of too many American homes. It 
is a picture worth studying.] 

How wearily the grind of toil goes on 
Where Love is wanting, how the eye and ear 
And Heart are starved amid the plentitude 
Of Nature, and how hard and colorless 
Is Life without an atmosphere. I look 
Across the lapse of half a century, 
And call to mind old homesteads, where no flower 
Told that the spring had come, but evil weeds. 
Night-shade and rough-leaved burdock, in the place 
Of the sweet doorway greeting of the rose 
And honeysuckle, where the house-walls seemed 
Blistering in Sun, without a tree or vine 
To cast the tremulous shadow of its leaves 
Across the curtainless window, from whose panes 
Flutter'd the signal rags of shiftlcssness ; 
Within, the cluttered kitchen-floor unwashed 
(Broom-clean I think chey called it) ; the best room 
StUling with cellar damp, shut from the air 
In hot midsummer, bookless, pictureless, 
Save the inevitable 3ampler hung 
Over the fire-place, or a mourning-piece, 
A green-haired woman, peony-cheeked, beneath 
Impossible willows \ the wide-throated hearth 
Bristling with fided pine-boughs, half concealing 
The piled-up rubbish at the chimney*s back; 
And, in sad keeping with all things about them 
ohrill, querulous women, sour and sullen men. 
Untidy, loveless, old before their time. 
With scarce a human interest save their own 
Monotonous round of small economies, 
Or the poor scandal of the neighborhood ; 
Blind to the beauty everywhere revealed. 
Treading the May-flowers with regardless feet 5 
For them the song-sparrow and the bobolink 
Sang not, nor winds made music in the leaves ; 
For them in vain October*s holocaust 
Burned, gold and crimson, over all the hills, 
The sacramental mystery of the woods. 
Church-goers, fearful of the unseen powers, 
But grumbling over pulpit-tax and pew-rent, 
Saving, as shrewd economists, their Souls 
And Winter-pork with the least possible outlay 
Of salt and sanctity ; in daily life 
Showing as little actual comprehension 
Of Christian charity and love and duty, 
As if the Sermon on the Mount had been 
Outdated like a last year*s almanac ; 
Rich in broad woodlands and in half-tilfd fields. 
And yet so pinched and bare and comfortless. 
The veriest straggler limping on his rounds. 
The sun and air his sole inheritance. 
Laughed at a poverty that paid his taxes, 
And hugged his rags in self-complacency ! 
» 
Manners are much with all, but most with 
teachers. Children live with them several 
years. They catch their ways. Postures, 
changes of countenance, tone of voice, minutest 
matters, are taken and transmitted, and go 
through generations. Teachers should think 
of these things. Carelessness in dress, lan- 
guage, position, carriage, are all noticed, often 
imitated, always ridiculed. Teachers should 
have no tricks — Bishop Doane, 



UNIVERSAL FREE EDUCATION. 

Upon the school more than upon any other 
of our institutions, must the Republic rely for 
permanence, advancement and glory. Educa- 
tion cannot confer every benefit upon a people, 
but it can confer incalculable good. Neither 
population nor products, money nor machinery, 
bullets nor ballots, will secure lasting prosper- 
ity to any nation. Nor will all these together 
secure it unless they become the agents of gen- 
eral intelligence and sound morality. Educa- 
tion, as the term is now popularly understood, 
means such schooling as will produce general 
intelligence and sound morality. Such school- 
ing is, we reaffirm, the main force upon which 
society must depend in creating, forming, and 
reforming civilization. True education has 
never disappointed the expectations of individ- 
ual, community or state. It has always helped 
man in proportion to his faithfulness in seeking 
its good offices. The more general diffusion of 
knowledge among the people, and the higher 
the popular standard of education, the better 
in every way will be the condition of man 
whether in private or public life. Vast ma- 
terial resources, unless controlled by vaster in- 
tellectual and moral influences are as systems 
of worlds destitute of the attraction of gravi- 
tation. Fraught with solemn warning are those 
words of Beecher's, happily familiar to almost 
every school-boy: *^fVe must educate, or we 
must perish by our own prosperity,** 

They who put their trust in legislation as a 
sure means of maintaining good and preventing 
bad, are no wiser than they who have implicit 
faith in the saving power of wealth and enter- 
prise. Solon, when asked if he had given the 
Athenians the best laws, replied, "Yes, the 
best the Athenians are capable of receiving." 
In a republic like ours the citizens fashion the 
government more than the government fashions 
the people. They are their own Solons, and 
dictate laws for themselves. But not laws above 
their own capacity. Our constitutions and 
statutes as well as our banks and railroads, 
farms and ware-houses, reflect the spirit and 
character of the men who make and manage 
them. Acts of Congress and even decisions of 
Courts are only marks upon the great barom- 
eter scale of popular opinion, and serve to in- 
dicate the state of the intellectual and moral 
air. It is vain to expect wisdom and purity to 
rule at our capitals, unless wisdom and purity 
dwell at our firesides. Demagogism and corrup- 
tion rage among the ignorant and vicious, as 
cholera rages among the weak and debauched. 
Only education can depose spurious office- 
holders, and amend evil measures. Intelligence 
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desires excellent rule, — petitions for reform of 
abuses, — is a good law unto itself when thrown 
upon its own resources. Ignorance hates all 
rule, — demands license, — demands anarchy, — 
gravitates to barbarism. No statesmanship can 
save an ignorant people from ruin. Exclaims 
the historian, Michelet, "What is the first 
part of politics ? Education. And the second ? 
Education. And the third ? Education." 

In these United States, universal free educa- 
tion is lauded to the skies. It is the habit of 
our tongues and pens to praise the common 
school system ad nauseam. Editors turn their 
loftiest periods, and orators pour forth their 
most sonorous eulogiums on this favorite theme. 
Only liberty itself has received louder com- 
mendations from. us, than has education. But 
extolling liberty, we long tolerated slavery, 
and theoretically the friends of education, we 
are by no means practically united in the actual 
work of upbuilding school interests. A for- 
midable numbei of the American people do 
not believe in universal free education,— -do not 
desire the success of the common schools. As 
there were many who were opposed to the 
abolition of slavery, so there are many who 
are opposed to the abolition of ignorance and 
illiteracy. And have we an ignorant and illit- 
erate class ? There are multitudes of wholly 
uneducated men and women all over the land. 
They weaken society, as rotten threads impair 
the fabric in which they are woven. And there 
are other multitudes so poorly and superficially 
educated that it requires a remarkable effort of 
the imagination to regard them as capable of 
intelligent self-government. This nation, not- 
withstanding its boasted educational facilities, 
permits the existence of an immense class of 
native whites, foreigners and negroes who can 
neither read nor write, not to speak of that yet 
larger class of persons who, though they read 
and write, are far from being able to think 
intelligently. 

These classes are hostile to our institutions, 
whether they know it or not, whether they 
wish it or not. We must lift them up, or they 
will drag us down. There is much said now-a- 
days about universal suffrage. Universal suf- 
frage is a doubtful good unless accompanied by 
universal education. To extend the right of 
voting to the ignorant is to open new fields to 
the corrupt and spoliating hands of the dema- 
gogue. Would we have the Freedman appre- 
ciate his new-found privilege ? Educate him. 
Would we better the condition of woman? 
Educate her and she will better her condition 
for herself. Would we save the expense of 
poor-house and prison ? We must incur the ex- 
pense of school-house and library. Would we 



avoid civil wars, establish business upon a sure 
basis, abolish the evils of caste, repress sensa- 
ality, and induce men and women to live mac 
rational and happy lives ? We must let edua- 
tion do its perfect work for high and low, for 
rich and poor, male and female, black acd 
white. 

On with the great and necessary work — th 
education of the whole people. On with the 
momentous reform upon which all other ex- 
cellent reforms must depend. In spite of secret 
enemies and open foes, the people^ s free scbods 
must triumph, though the contest may be long. 
Ignorance and vice, unwilling to yield to tic 
entreaties of wisdom, shriek out like the man 
among the tombs: "What have we to oo 
with thee ?" But the demons shall be exorcised 
even against their own will. Knavish ambition 
watching where to rise at the expense of the 
uninformed, says, deceitfully, "Education uq- 
fits man for practical affairs." But the event 
will prove this assertion false. 

Luxurious materialism satisfied with plea- 
sures of sense, and unable to appreciate higher 
enjoyments, reckons mental acquisitions amfQg 
useless and visionary things. But soul is might- 
ier than sense and must be conqueror. 

Complacent aristocracy bows the school 
teacher out, counting his profession among 
menial offices and his influence among insgni- 
ficant powers. But the day is coming wherein 
aristocracy will be obliged to bow the teichcr 
in with respectful looks, and ask his opinion on 
weighty matters. 

Exclusive culture holds itself disdainfully 
aloof from any thing so vulgar as the pubfic 
school, and scornfully asserts that the masses 
are not capable of receiving an education. But 
the masses bide their time, and exclusive cul- 
ture dreams not of the miracles that shall com: 
to pass. 

Arrogant ecclesiasticism utterly rejects and 
insults the free public school, and insists upon 
training hundreds and thousands of the children 
born to citizenship in this land, in a way 
wholly anti-republican. But arrogant ecclesi- 
asticism may commit suicide in her attempts at 
self-preservation, and the public school shall 
flourish, though the church of Rome decay. 

Regardless of obstacles, the cause of free, 
universal education prospers and shall prosper. 
It is the great engine of progress in which the 
people trust, and its irresistible wheels roll on 
drawing a lengthening train. Woe to the man, 
party, clique, class, or church that standi in 
the way. The steam is up and the brakes arc / 
off. Resolute hands direct the machinery. The 
warning whistle sounds clear and high. Who 
is so desperate as to risk a collision with the 
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People's Accommodation? We know not — 
but this we know, that our most cherished in- 
terests freight this train, — on it ride the secu- 
rity of our private welfare and promise of our 
public good ; in it are carried infinite possibil- 
ities of future greatness, sublime hopes for 
generations yet unborn. 

W. H. Venable, in Indiana Teacher. 
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FOREIGN CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO SCIENCE AND EDUCATION. 

It is of interest to the educators and scholars 
of America, to know that a great educational 
work is going on in the vast empires oi the 
East, which we have denominated "heathen.^* 
I>uring the past year, school furniture, charts, 
maps and apparatus, not inferior to that used in 
our best schools, have been sent to South 
Africa ; and there are schools there competent 
to appreciate and use the same. 

In China, Turkey, Syria and Hindostan 
schools are established ; in many places semi- 
naries and colleges. A recent traveler de- 
scribes Calcutta as " city of colleges." 

The following extracts from an article by a 
distinguished American scholar and educator, 
in the North American Review, gives some idea 
of the contributions which Christian missions 
have made, and are making, to science and 
education. 

The article is from the pen of Prof. An- 
drew Peabody, of Harvard University : 

"The services of the American Board, to 
learning and science, merit especial commem- 
oration in treating of the missionary enterprise. 
In philology and descriptive and physical geo- 
graphy more has been effected within the last 
half- century by this agency than by all others, 
and in our own country, the contributions of 
the missionaries of this Board to these branches 
of knowledge, have borne to other researches 
and discoveries a proportion which it would be 
impossible to estimate, and which, could it be 
stated in figures, would seem almost mythical. 

*' The missionary can afford to remain igno- 
rant of nothing that can be known. His are 
not the cursory observations, the sweeping in- 
ductions, the gratuitous inferences of the mere 
traveler, nor yet the partial, one-idea investiga- 
tions of the scientific explorer. He associates 
himself with the home-life of those who will 
give him entrance. His materials are embodied 
in his periodical reports, or they accumulate in 
his hands till he can furnish his volume or vol- 
umes of descriptions and experiences ; and in 
either form they become a rich repertory of 
authentic facts in ethnology, available equally 



for the purposes of science, enterprise and 
philanthropy. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

** As regards geography, in every region that 
has been opened to the curiosity of the present 
generation, if we except the region of the 
Amoor, missionaries have been the pioneer ex- 
plorers. They have penetrated Africa in every 
direction, and their carefully written and ably 
illustrated volumes, filled with what they have 
seen and experienced, and verified by the hu- 
mane sentiment which pervades them through- 
out, stand in strong contrast with the jejune, 
spiritless sketches of some secular tourists, and 
the exciting myths and exaggerations of others. 
Dr. Anderson, in company with Rev. Eli 
Smith, one of the missionaries of the Board, 
made the earliest exploration of the Morea and 
the Greek islands after the establishment of 
Grecian independence, and the resultant vol- 
ume was warmly welcomed by the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society of London, as having made 
extensive and valuable additions, even to what 
the English had learned of a region so much 
frequented by their ships of war, and under 
safer auspices by their men of letters. The re- 
searches of the same Rev. Eli Smith and Rev. 
H. G. O. Dwight in Asia Minor, Georgia, 
and Persia, and among the Nestorian and 
Chaldean Christians in Oroomiah and Salmas, 
were published in 1833, and shortly after re- 
published in London, with the highest com- 
mendation from the most distinguished author- 
ities. On our own continent an exploring tour 
beyond the Rocky Mountains, undertaken by 
direction of the Board, by Rev. Samuel Parker, 
'first made known a practicable route for a 
railroad from the Mississippi to the Pacific' 

BIBLICAL CRITICISM AND CHURCH HISTORY. 

** Who can estimate the services rendered in 
the department of biblical criticism alone by a 
band of educated men who love the Bible, and 
whose duties lie among scenes, objects, and 
people identical with, or closely resembling, 
those commemorated in the sacred record ? 

" There are also some portions of ecclesias- 
tical history that lie open to the missionary as 
to no one else. Of the Eastern churches, much 
more than has ever been written, remains un- 
written and unknown. But the materials for 
reproducing what has not yet found record, 
exist in part in tradition, in part in ecclesiasti- 
cal rites and institutions, and in theological 
symbols and ideas which have manifestly been 
transmitted from a remote antiquity. The mis- 
sionary who seeks to make real the ostensible 
Christianity of those representatives of the early 
separatists, must needs enter into their ecclesi-^ 
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astical life^ in order to recast it ; must become 
conversant with their ancestral opinions in 
order to replace them by better ; must learn 
their traditions in order to separate from them 
their admixture of falsity and error. We are 
to look, then, primarily^/s^djlksource — and we 
have already the first-fruiti^H^ch an expecta- 
tion — for effective resedwWRn this large, in- 
tcresting, and instructive^deparfment of the his- 
tory of the Church — for lines of testimony that 
shall carry u» back to the time when primitive 
Christianity had its pure white light broken 
into varying hues by refracting media. 

"Still further, there are various departments 
of expressly theological science to which the 
missionaries of our age have brought large ac- 
cessions. Their labors are wrought, in great 
part, among those nations of the East whose 
manners, habits and customs have been stereo- 
typed from time immemorial, and among those 
features of Oriental scenery which are the 
same now as in the days of Abraham, Isaiah, 
and Christ. 

PHILOLOGY. 

" But we have not yet entered upon the most 
arduous and recondite labors performed by the 
soldiers of the cross. In philology they have 
accomplished more than all the learned world 
beside. The publications of the American 
Board in and concerning foreign languages, 
number already nearly two thousand titles, in 
nearly forty different tongues. Many of these 
are translations of the entire Bible. Many are 
vocabularies and grammars of languages pre- 
viously unknown to civilized man, and in not a 
few instances of languages unwritten. Who 
can estimate the amount of patient, intricate, 
baffling toil involved in these issues of the mis- 
sionary press ? How completely does n dis- 
tance and throw into the shade the labors of 
retired scholars, in the shelter of well-stocked 
libraries,surrounded by reference-books, cheered 
by the sympathy of men of kindred tastes, and 
urged on by the anticipated plaudits of the 
erudite public in all lands ! The missionary 
has no thought of fame ; his only impulse — 
the noblest, indeed, and the mightiest of all — 
is the desire to save his fellow-men from spir- 
itual death ; and to enlarge the empire of Him 
whose are all souls ; and to whom is destined 
*the kingdom and the dominion under the 
whole heaven.'" — Massachusetts Teacher, 



DECORATION OF SCHOOL-ROOMS. 

Hitherto, as far as I know, it has either been 
so difficult to give all the education we wanted 
to our lads, that we .have been obliged to do 
it, with cheap furniture in bare walls ; or else 



we have considered that cheap furniture and bare 
walls are a proper part of the means of education ; 
and supposed that boys learned best when they sat 
on hard forms, and had nothing but blank plas- 
ter about and above them whereupon to employ 
their spare attention ; also, that it was as well 
they should be accustomed to rough and ugly 
conditions of things, partly by way of preparing 
them for the hardships of life, and partly that 
there might be the least possible damage done 
to floors and forms, in the event of their be- 
coming, during the master's absence, the fields 
or instruments of battle. All this is so far well 
and necessary, as it relates to the training of 
country lads, and the first training of boys in 
general. But there certainly comes a period in 
the life of a well-educated youth, in which one 
of the principal elements of his education is, 
or ought to be, to give him refinement of 
habits ; and not only to teach him the strong 
exercises of which his frame is capable, but 
also to increase his bodily sensibility and re- 
finement, and show him such small matters as 
the way of handling things properly, and treat- 
ing them considerately. Not only so, but I 
believe the notion of fixing the attention by 
keeping the room empty, is a wholly mistaken 
one : I think it is just in the emptiest room 
that the mind wanders most; for it gets restless 
like a bird for want of a perch, and casts about 
for any possible means for getting out and away. 
And even if it be fixed, by an effort, on the 
business in hand, that business becomes itself 
repulsive, more than it need be, by the vileness 
of its associations ; and many a study appears 
dull or painful to a boy, when it is pursued on 
a blotted deal desk, under a wall with nothing 
on it but scratches and pegs, which would have 
been pursued pleasantly enough in a curtained 
corner of his father's library, or at the latticed 
window of his cottage. Nay, my own belief 
is, that the best study of all is the most beauti- 
ful ; and that a quiet glade of a forest, or the 
nook of a lake-shore, are worth all the school- 
rooms in Christendom, when once you are past 
the multiplication table ; but, be that as it may, 
there is no question at all but that a time ought 
to come in the life of a well-trained youth, when 
he can sit at a writing table without wanting to 
throw the inkstand at his neighbor; and when 
also, he will feel more capable of certain efforts 
of mind with beautiful and refined forms about 
him than with ugly ones. When that time comes, 
he ought to be advanced into the decorated 
schools ; and this advance ought to be one of 
the important and honorable epochs of his 
life. 

I have not time, however, to insist on the 
mere serviceableness to our youth of refined 
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architectural decorations, as such ; for I want 
you to consider the profitable influence of the 
particular kind of decoration which I want you 
to get for them — namely, historical painting. 
You know we have hitherto been in the habit 
of conveying all our historical knowledge, such 
as it is, by the ear only, never by the eye ; all 
our notions of things being ostensibly derived 
from verbal description, not from sight. Now, 
I have no doubt that as we grow gradually 
wiser — and we are doing so every day — we 
shall discover at last that the eye is a nobler 
organ than the ear ; and that through the eye 
we must, in reality, obtain, or put into form, 
nearly all the useful information we have about 
this world. Even as the matter stands, you 
will find that the knowledge which a boy is 
supposed to receive from verbal description is 
only available to him so far as in any under- 
hand way he gets a sight of the thing you are 
talking about. I remember well that, for many 
years of my life, the only notion I had of the 
look of a Greek knight, was complicated be- 
tween recollection of a small engraving in my 
pocket Pope's Homer and a reverent study of 
the Horse- Guards. And though I believe that 
most boys collect their ideas from more varied 
sources, and arrange them more carefully 
than J did, still, whatever sources they seek 
must always be ocular : if they are clever boys 
they will go and look at the Greek vases and 
sculptures in the British Museum, and at the 
weapons in our armories — they will see what 
real armor is like in lustre, and what Greek 
armor was like in form, and so put a fairly 
true image together, but still not, in ordinary 
cases, a very living or interesting one. Now, 
the use of our decorative painting would be, in 
myriads of ways, to animate their history for 
them, and to put the living aspect of past things 
before their eyes as faithfully as intelligent 
invention can ; so that the master shall have 
nothing to do but once to point to the school- 
room walls, and for ever afterward the mean- 
ing of the word would be fixed in the boy's 
mind in the best possible way. Is it a ques- 
tion of classical dress — what a tunic was like, 
or a chlamys, or a peplus ? At this day, you 
have to point to some vile wood-cut, in the 
middle of a dictionary page, representing the 
thing hung upon a stick ; but then, you would 
point to a hundred figures, wearing the actual 
dress, in its fiery colors, in all actions of var- 
ious stateliness or strength ; you would under- 
stand at once how it fell around the people's 
limbs as they stood, how it drifted from their 
shoulders as they went, how it veiled their 
faces as they wept, and how ic covered their 
heads in the day of battle. Now, if you want 



to see what a weapon is like, you refer, in like 
manner, to a numbered page, in which there 
are spea^i^ads in rows, and sword-hilts in 
symmetrieaigroupd^axkT gradually the boy gets 
a dim matliblmatical notion how one cimeter is 
hung to ^e right and another to the left, and 
one javelifci has a knob to it, and knother none : 
while onft glance at your good picture would 
show him, — and the first rainy aft^^on in the 
school- room would forever fix m l^s mind, — 
the look of the sword and spear as they fell or 
flew ; and. how they pierced, or bent, or shat- 
tered — how men wielded them, and how men 
died by them. But far more than all this, is 
it a question not of clothes or weapons, but of 
men ? how can we sufficiently estimate the 
effect on the mind of a noble youth, at the 
time when the world opens to him, of having 
faithful and touching representations put before 
him of the acts and presences of great men — 
how many a resolution, which would alter and 
exalt the whole course of his inner life, might 
be formed, when in some dreamy twilight, he 
met, through his own tears, the fixed tyts of 
those shadows of the great dead, unescapeable 
and calm, piercing to his soul ; or fancied that 
their lips moved in dread reproof or soundless 
exhortation. And if for but one out of many 
this were true — if, yet in a few, you could be 
sure that such influences had indeed changed 
their thoughts and destinies, and turned the 
eager and reckless youth, who would have cast 
away his energies on the race- horse or the 
gaming-table, to that noble life-race, that holy 
life-hazard which should win all glory to him- 
self and all good to his country — would not that, 
to some purpose, be "political economy of 
art V'—Ruskitt. 



CHIPS FROM EXAMINATIONS. 

Among the really awful facts disclosed by 
the English Schools' Inquiring Commission, 
are some which, in spite of the sad condition 
of things which they reveal, are exquisitely 
comical. The richest development of the lat- 
ter, is to be found in the reports of examina- 
tions. For example, take the following from 
an examination of a class in Geography frcm 
an " Upper Class" Girls' School. The ques- 
tions were on a half year's work on the United 
States, Scotland and Ireland. The answers 
are as rich as any obtained at Cornell Univer- 
sity last fall. Of course we pick the worst 
ones. 

" United States is remarkable for its ruins. 
Each State manages its own afiairs ; has a Con- 
sul-General appointed by the people, and Gov- 
ernor by the queen. Each State has a king 
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chosen by the people, and a House of Com- 
mons and Lords." 

" The Capital of the United States is Mex- 
icon. It is governed by a queen, a council and 
two representatives. It is very subject to 
earthquakes, and all the houses are built low in 
consequence." 

'* The population of Scotland is 2,300,000 
sq. miles (repeated by two others totidem verbis^ 

" The religion of Scotland is Protestant, and 
the people are Catholics." 

" One quarter of the inhabitants of the 
globe live in Scotland. Oats are the favorite 
food of the people." 

'* The climate of Scotland is in a very thriv- 
ing condition." 

** Ireland is nice and clean in some places, 
and dirty in others. It exports tallow candles 
and coric." 

" Ireland is flat ; the occupation of the peo- 
ple is to dig potatoes. Its ports are Aberdeen 
and Dundee, and it exports fish." 

If anything could beat the foregoing, it was 
the spelling of a hopeful eleven year old, found 
in a boys' school. This is the way he did it, 
the occasion evidently being a " dictation ex- 
ercise." 

" The Arabs have all been wondering tribes, 
and have dell in tenests amid the trackls dersts 
which coverer a large portcon of their country. 
There erly history is very imperfectly knon. 
The first event that is wort recording was the 
birt of Mahomet. This took place at Mecce 
a satiy on the border of the red sea in the year 
570 of the Cinatien era. Til the age of 
twelve Mahomet was a Coaml drive in the des- 
ter. He after was spent much of his time in 
Solude. His dwelling was a losome cave weri 
he pretended to be employed in pray and mta- 
tion. When he was forter yeary old he set up 
for a prothp." 

We presume that the little fellow got no 
credit for his spelling of the last word. He 
certainly ought to have received one for origin- 
ality. — Am. Ed. Monthly, 



A CLASS EXERCISE IN GEOGRAPHY. 

The class began the study of Geography 
under my instruction. The globe was used to 
illustrate to them the form of the earth and 
the arrangement of land and water upon its 
surface. The names Old and New Worlds, 
Eastern and Western Hemispheres, Continents 
and Oceans were applied and their relative po- 
sitions were noticed. This was followed by 
the representation and study of North Amer- 
ica, Guyot's Primary Geography being used 
as a reference book. 



The class were led to associate the moun- 
tains, valleys, rivers and lakes which they had 
seen with- those of which they learned and 
which they had not seen. They are now study- 
ing South America. 

You will become best able to judge what we 
are doing by accompanying me to the reciu- 
tion room. They bring maps, which they 
present for my inspection. A division of the 
class is sent to the boards; another division 
rises and names points of the diagram, while 
those at the boards represent. The diagrams 
are lightly erased, and points of the outline are 
fixed, as named by some portion of the class. 
The last direction, ** Finish the outline," hav- 
ing been followed, those at the boards sit; 
their places are filled by others, and the recita- 
tion begins. 

Here is a map of South America. 

The form of South America is triangular, 
the coast lines sloping towards each other from 
north to south. 

South America is the fourth continent in 
size. Asia, Africa and North America are 
larger. The greatest length of South America 
is from north to south ; its greatest width is 
from east to west ; its area is six million and 
five hundred and sixty thousand square miles. 

South America is in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, and forms a part of the New World. 
It is bounded on the north and east by the 
Atlantic, on the south by the Southern Ocean, 
on the west by the Pacific. 

The coast line of South America is less ir- 
regular than that of North America. 

In the western part of South America are 
mountain ranges which extend the length of 
the continent, and form a wall along the Paci- 
fic coast. I will represent. The mountains 
here represented are called the Andes. 

In the eastern part of South America is a 
table-land which is crossed by low mountain 
ranges, those upon the eastern coast being 
higher than the others. I will represent. The 
table-land here represented is called the table- 
land of Brazil. 

In the northern part of South America is 
mountain land which I will represent. 

Lying between the Andes and the uble- 
land of Brazil is a great plain, which is here 
represented. Flowing through this plain are 
rivers. I will represent one which has its 
source in the Andes, and which flows eastward 
more than 3,000 miles. The river here rep- 
resented is called the Amazon. 

Having its source in the mountain-land of 
the north, is a river which I will represent. 
The river here represented is called the Ori- 
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Flowing through the southern part of the 
plain, and gathering its waters from the Andes 
and the table-land of Brazil, is a river here 
represented, which is called the La Plata. 

On each side of the Amazon, near its 
mouth, are marshes. Beyond the marshes are 
plains covered with forests ; these forest plains 
are called Selvas. 

Trees grow upon the banks of the Orinoco ; 
but beyond the banks are plains without trees, 
which are called Llanos. 

The plains about the mouth of the La Plata 
are covered with tall grass and thistles ; these 
plains are called Pampas. 

Near the source of the La Plata is a plain 
covered with forests ; this plain forms the 
grand hunting ground of the Indians, and is 
called the Grand Chaco. 

We will now suppose ourselves to cross the 
Andes from the eastern side. 

At the foot of the mountains the weather is 
warm, like summer ; here we find orange trees, 
palms, and pine apples. 

We ride on mules, for the mountain paths 
are dangerous, and the mules are more sure- 
footed than we 

Some of the way the path leads us close to 
the edge of precipices, where a single mis&tep 
would send us down hundreds of ^ttu 

We cross bridges unlike those we have seen ; 
they are made of ropes hung over the chasms, 
and covered with the boughs of trees. We 
fear the mules will step through and let us fall ; 
but they do not. 

As we ascend the slope we come to where 
the weather is spring like, and he we find ma- 
ples, elms, and other trees like those found in 
our own country. 

Higher up it is cold, and there are no trees ; 
but there are plants with glossy green leaves 
and pink blossoms ; these plants are called 
rhododendrons ; they like to grow where it is 
cold. 

By and by we come to the top of the moun- 
tain ; and looking around, we see it is a bar- 
ren plain with here and there a snowy peak. 
These peaks send out fire and smoke and are 
called volcanoes. One of them, Chimborazo, 
was long thought to be the highest peak in the 
world. 

Thus they go on ; and while talking, their 
hands have been busy. You see the slope with 
a tree at the foot, where the oranges grow ; 
another, higher up, where it is spring, and 
elms are found. 

Here is the mule that carries us over dan- 
gerous paths. Here is the summit of the range, 
with its smoking volcano. 

We will suppose they have taken you with 



them down the first range, across the valley, 
and over the second range to the Pacific coast. 

Now I must teach them something in ad- 
vance. 

The table-land of Brazil was represented and 
named, directly after the Andes ; from this 
the class infer that our next work will be to 
learn what we can of it. 

They already know that it is crossed by low 
mountain ranges. I tell them we will visit 
these mountains. Their faces brighten at the 
proposed journey, and we are instantly trans- 
ported to Brazil. We follow the mountain 
streams and pick up pebbles from the water. 
Suddenly we see something bright among the 
pebbles ! Look at the children ; they believe 
I will plunge my hand into the water and 
bring this bright treasure to their view. " It is 
a lump of gold." 'The hand opens, but is 
empty !" 

Charley comes to Qur relief, with the words 
" Father has some gold he got in the Sierra 
Nevada mountains, and if he will let me I will 
bring it to school to-morrow." 

The teaching goes on ; the books are opened 
and the text is examined. 

The topic for the next lesson is the table- 
land of Brazil. Maps are to be drawn upon 
the boards, before the time for recitation. 

The class is excused. 

Cor, Massachusetts Teacher. 



VALUE OF BIOGRAPHY. 

Infinite is the value of Biography ; it teaches 
so much, and teaches scT plainly. Sum up all 
that may be gained from the study of noble 
lives, and see what a wealth of wisdom and ex- 
perience it represents ! Ah, if we could but 
model our own upon such lives ! If we could 
but drink in the inspiration of illustrious ex- 
amples. How much better and purer would 
the world become; how much more nearly 
would it approach that ideal of which a Plato 
and a Sir Thomas More have dreamed. 

And do not think that the life of any one of 
us, however humble, is a trival thing — without 
relation to, or influence upon, the general 
economy of the universe. We cannot, if we 
would, separate ourselves from our fellows. 
Some heart will be the better or the worse for 
our deeds, our thoughts, our words ; some soul, 
by its contact with our own, will be elevated 
or degraded, dismayed or inspired. We owe 
something to society ; are we willing to dis- 
charge the debt ? How can I tell who may 
not be the happier for a kindly word of coun- 
sel in the hour of difficulty, or a touch and 
tone of sympathy in the hour of sorrow ? Is 
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it nothing, think you, nothing to society whether 
I live a true, and holy, and generous life, or 
wallow in the mire of selfish indolence ! Have 
we no cause to be thankful that Luther wrestled 
with evil spirits in his lonely cell ; that Sidney 
bestowed the cup of water on the dying soldier ; 
that Cranmer stretched out his craven right 
hand in the fires of martyrdom ? It is of such 
men that Wilson finely says, *' Their glories 
shine far beyond the limits of their daily walk 
in life ; their odors are wafted across the 
boundaries of unfriendly societies; their spirit- 
ual seed is bore away, and takes root, and bears 
manifold fruit, in fields far distant from the gar- 
dens of the Lord where they were planted." 
Without a Luther there would be no Melanch- 
thon ; without a George Wishart no John 
Knox. Two men cannot be in each other's 
company for twenty minutes, without one of 
them silently and insensibly acquiring the su- 
periority. 

" The tidal wave of deeper souls, 
Into our inmost being rolls, 
And lifts us unawares 
Out of all meaner cares," — Longfellow. 

But far different is the effect of communion 
with baser minds. It lowers, degrades, pol- 
lutes us. The connoisseur who has access to 
the works of indifferent printers, finds his judg- 
ment gradually deteriorated, his sense of art 
dulled and dimmed, Reynolds, when he 
wishes to refine his taste, hastens to Italy, and 
studies the masterpieces of a Raffaelle and a 
Titian. 

Since such, and so great, is the influence 
each man exercises in his respective sphere, 
who would not so live as to better and elevate 
others by his example ? Strive, then, to make 
your life worthy of the work it has to do. 

From biography you may learn, by way of 
assistance, the value and the dignity of labor. 
An idle life is a dishonorable life. Be always 
doing; always learning. Books, men, nature : 
here are three inexhaustible mines in which he 
who honestly digs shall always light upon what 
will duly reward his toil. Study the characters 
of your fellows, both for the warnings and the 
encouragements they afford. Emerson remarks, 
" that the pictures which fill the imagination in 
reading the actions of Pericles, Xenophon, Co- 
lumbus, Bayard, Sidney, Hampden, should 
teach us how needlessly mean our life is, that 
we, by the depth of our living, may deck it 
with more than regal or national splendor, 
and act on principles that shall interest man 
and nature in the length of our days." Let us 
propose to ourselves a high and holy end of 
life, and, in our resolute pursuit of it, avoid the 
shoals on which we see our fellows, wrecked. 



That end is to do our duty as it lies before 
to do our duty like a faithful soldier, who clasps 
to his bleeding breast the standard entrusted to 
his charge. It matters not whether we serve 
in the ranks, or are captains of a hundred men 
— that is the aim and motive of a noble life. 
" Whether one is an eagle or an ant," says 
Joubert, '* in the intellectual world, seems to 
me not to matter much ; the essential thing is 
to have one's place marked there, one's station 
assigned, and to belong decidedly to a regular 
and wholesome order. A small talent, if it 
keeps within its limits and rightly fiilfils its 
task, may reach the goal just as well as a greater 
one." 

It is upon this faculty of keeping in a defi- 
nite road, and pressing forward to a definite 
goal, that all success depends. We must be 
under no delusion as to our object, or to our 
intention of securing it. A few hours before 
he fought the battle of Meeanee, Sir Charles 
Napier wrote : " It is my first battle as a com- 
mander: it may be my last. At sixty, that 
makes little difference ; but my feelings are, it 
shall be do or die /" And he won the victory. 
And so, if you have a difficult study to master, 
or, what is more arduous, an evil passion to sub- 
due, an unholy wish to control, let there be 
no mistake in your mind — ^you must do or die! 
Biography will afford you numberless instances 
of men whose lives have been crowned with 
success, because this strong fixity of purpose 
and this tenacity of will were the inspiration of 
their actions. Look around you, and wherever 
there is failure, wherever there is waste of 
powers, wherever there is an unhappy home, 
or the disastrous end of a pitiful career, you 
will find that the evil arose, not in a limited 
intellect, but in an irresolute character: "He 
that wavereth is like a wave of the sea driven 
with the wind and tossed." 

It is not enough, however, to lead a labori- 
ous and a resolute life, working onwards to 
some well defined end. That end must be 
high and holy. If it be the acquisition of 
knowledge, let it not be for the vulgar purpose 
of converting knowledge into material advan- 
tages. I do not say that these are to be des- 
pised, but I say that they should not absorb 
your contemplations or fire your hope. " There 
are those," says Robertson of Brighton, " who 
seek knowledge for its own sake, and there arc 
those who seek it for the sake of the prize, and 
the honor, and the subsequent success in life 
that knowledge brings. To those who seek 
knowledge for its own sake the labor is itself 
reward. Attainment is the highest reward. 
Doubtless the prize stimulates exertion ; en- 
courages, and forms a part of the motive, but 
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only a subordinate one ; and knowledge would 
still have * a price above rubies ' if there were 
no prize at all. They who seek knowledge 
for the sake of a prize are not genuine lovers of 
knowledge — they only love the rewards of 
knowledge. Had it no honor or substantial 
advantage connected with it, they would be 
indolent." 

Keep ever before your minds the idea of 
progress — progress intellectual, moral. Chris- 
tian. Keep your soul clean. Crush out an 
unworthy motive, a mean jealousy, an ungener- 
ous suspicion, as soon as you detect it. Such 
things are like the lianas and creeping plants of 
a Tropical forest. At first, asjthey twine 
around each noble tree, th^y are almost imper- 
ceptible, or, if seen, their apparent grace and 
beauty give them the air of graceful ornament. 
But soon they expand in size, and rise higher 
and yet higher, and clasp the tree so closely 
that they choke the fresh vigorous life out of it, 
and leave it but a shapeless and miserable ruin ! 
Evil desires and selfish passions must be *' nip- 
ped in the bud." If you do not conquer them, 
they will conquer you. Learn to rejoice at 
every brave deed which your brothers do ; to 
exult in their success ; to admire their manly 
excellence. Learn to judge your neighbor 
leniently ; to place a chariuble interpretation 
on his motives ; to construe his actions in a 
generous spirit ; — -in a word. Keep your soul 
clean. 

In all this you will need a brave heart. It 
is no easy matter to master a new science, or to 
conquer an evil passion. You will fail, and 
fail, and fail ; but let not these failures discour- 
age you ; they are stepping-stones to future 
success. Neither estimate yourself, nor your 
fellows, by these failures. He who climbs to 
the glory-crowned summit of Mount Blanc has 
no cause to mourn over the mishaps he encount- 
ered in his ascent. There is a fine moral in 
the story of Winstanley and his light-house on 
the Eddystone, as told by Jean Ingelow : — 

'* Then he and the sea began their strife, 
And worked with power and might : 
Whatever the man reared up by day 
The sea broke down by night. 

** He wrought at ebb with bar and beam ; ■ 
He sailed to shore at flow, » 

And at his side, by that same tide, 
Came bar and beam also. 

** In fine weather and foul weather 
The rock his arts did flout, 
Through the long days and the short days, 
Till all that year ran cut. 

*' In fair weather, with mirth and cheer, 
The stately tower oprose ; 
In foul weather, with hunger and cold, 
They were content to close. 



" Till up the stair Winstanley went, 
To fire the wick afar j 
And Plymouth in the silent night 
Looked out, and saw her star." 
The brave man had conquered at last, and 
on the wave-beaten rock raised the Pharos of 
Love and Hope. The reader will say, per- 
haps, that, after all, Wii^stanley's work was a 
failure, for the lighthouse which he built was 
swept away. Not so ; he showed others by 
his very failure how to win success, — 
" But if it fail, as fail it may, 

Borne down with ruin and rout. 
Another than I shall rear it high, 
And brace the girders stout. 

« A better than I shall rear it high. 
For now the way is plain ; 
And though I were dead, Winstanley said. 
The light would shine again.** 

And we live not for ourselves alone, we live 
for the world at large. The wrecks on the 
shore point out to others both the danger and 
the safety. Oh, be not dispirited if the brain 
cannot always execute what the heart inspires ! 
Heaven will smile on the attempt, and nerve 
you to fresh endeavor. 

The Noble Lives set forth in this little vol- 
ume, if rightly studied, will teach you, more- 
over, to estimate life at its proper value. Hap- 
pily, Werterism and Byronism do not find any 
very general acceptance now-a-days. Our 
young men do not think it necessary to bewail 
their unhappy destiny in being doomed to live 
in a world that does not understand them. 
One does not often hear of hearts consumed by 
unappeasable melancholy, of blighted hopes, of 
uncongenial souls. The teaching of Carlyle, 
and Emerson, and Longfellow, has, at least, 
saved the world from floods of superficial non- 
sense, and induced our youth to recognize in 
some degree the dignity and truthfulness of ex- 
istence. There is much in it that we cannot 
understand ; there is much in it that seems cal- 
culated to throw us back upon ourselves in 
gloomy isolation. But adopt, I pray you, the 
wise creed of the poet, — 

" Naught shall prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings." — Wordsworth. 

Adopt this true and noble creed, and how much 
will become intelligible that seemed dark and 
obscure ! There is a soul of good in all things 
evil. Even our physical suflerings are mercies 
in disguise. For this is the mystery of pain ; 
it evokes the tenderer sympathies of our nature, 
and puts us more in harmony with our fellows. 
After illness we learn to regard our kind with 
greater charity. We see that they have to bear 
the cross as well as* ourselves, and that as we 
stand in need of compassionate indulgence and 
tender service, even so do they. It is sorrow. 
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and not joy, that forms the truest ^ond of union. 

Life is "earnest," and its earnestness is a 
matter of eternal moment. Its responsibilities 
are not ended when we shuffle of this mortal 
coil, but the soul carries the burthen with it 
into the other world. If we always bore in 
mind this solemn truth, that life is but the ves- 
tibule of the everlasting temple ; the first stage 
of a progress that shall know no limit ; the no- 
vitiate, or apprenticeship, both of heart and in- 
tellect, I think we should acknowledge more 
fully the high importance of the trust, and en- 
deavor to fulfil its duties in a purer and holier 
spirit. 

** Noble Lives!" Well, it is given to each 
one of us to lead a noble life ; and there is no 
greater error than that into which some young 
persons fall when, because they occupy no 
prominent position in society, they believe that 
nothing depends upon them ; they can be of 
na use ; they cannot live up to any exalted 
standard. What was the great characteristic of 
Bayard ? Chivalrous generosity. Cannot each 
of us, then, be the Bayard of our own circle ? 
What was the leading motive of the life of 
Blake ? Steadfast devotedness to what he be- 
lieved to be his duty. Is there let or hin- 
drance to our imitating the example of Blake ? 
What was the inspiration of William Penn's 
career ? Earnest, unaffected piety. Oh, what 
shall prevent us from being God-fearing, sim- 
ple-minded men, like the great founder of 
Pennsylvania ? Therefore, resolve that you 
will make your life noble — whether you spend 
it in the counting-house or the factory, the 
study or the workshop — by cherishing noble 
thoughts, doing noble deeds, and pressing on- 
ward— -ever and only — *' towards the mark, for 
the prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus." So shall you earn the " red thread of 
honor" with which heroic souls are fitly and 
surely rewarded. 

The "red thread of honor!" Does the 
reader understand the allusion ? It happened 
during Sir Charles Napier's campaign in Upper 
Scinde, that a detachment of British soldiers was 
marching along a valley, whose overhanging 
cliflfij were crested by the enemy. A sergeant 
with eleven men, became separated from the 
rest by following the wrong bank of a ravine, 
which they expected soon to terminate, but 
which suddenly deepened and broadened into 
an impassable chasm. The officer in com- 
mand signalled for them to return. But they 
mistook the signal for an order to charge, and, 
with a loud cheer, they rushed upon death. 
At the summit of the steep mountain was a tri- 
angular platform, defended by a breastwork, 
and garrisoned by seventy Scindians, On went 



the British, charging up a fearful path — eleven 
against seventy ! With such odds the strug- 
gle could have but one result. They fell — six 
upon the spot, the remainder hurled backward ; 
— but not until they had slain twice their own 
number. 

There is a custom, we are told, amongst the 
hillsmen, that when a great chieftian of their 
own falls in fight, his wrist is bound with a 
thread either of red or green, the red denoting 
the highest rank. According to their wont, 
the Scindians stripped the dead, and threw their 
bodies over the precipice. When their com- 
rades came to give them decent burial, they 
found the corpses stark and gashed ; but round 
both wrists of every British hero was twined 
the red thread l"*^ 

In the battle of life we must needs con- 
tend against great odds. Our enemies are 
our passions, pride, envy, lust, uncharitablc- 
ness, insensate prejudices, vanity, exaggerated 
hopes, effeminate despondency ? but let us so 
comport ourselves in the struggle as to earn, 
from friend or foe, the red thready and secure 
the serene consciousness of a well-spent career. 

But I have reached my last page — my last 
words ; and to the boy-readers, for whom this 
book is specially intended, what more shall I 
say ? What more can I say, except, again, bid 
them take heart and courage from great examples, 
and wheresoever their place may be in the 
battle, to DO their duty. And lo do that 
duty like brave men — modestly, silently, and 
unpretendingly — not to be trumpeted abroad 
with noisy praise, but as a thing acceptable in 
the sight of God and the angels. 

From " Records of Noble Lives,'' 



* Rev. F. W. Robertson, ** Lectures and Addresses," 
P- 197. 



How TO Retain a Good Face. — A cor- 
respondent has some fair ideas on the im- 
portance of mental activity in retaining a good 
face. He says : '* We were speaking of hand- 
some men the other evening, and I was won- 
dering why K. had lost the beauty for which 
five years ago he was so fiimous. ' Oh, it's 
because he never did anything,' said B. ; 'he 
never worked, thought, or suffered. You must 
have the mind chiseling away at the features, if 
you want handsome middle-aged men.' Since 
hearing that remark, I have been on the watch 
to see whether it is generally true — and it is, 
A handsome man who does nothing but eat 
and drink, grows flabby, and the fine lines of 
his features are lost ; but the hard thinker has 
an admirable sculptor at work, keeping his fine 
lines in repair, and constantly going over his 
face to improve the original design." 
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LOCAL CANVASSERS 

, . '/FOR THE 

WORL© MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURAJIOE COMPANT 

OF 

NEW YORK, 

whose special featam and pbas of busiaess arc &ot svrpaaed hj tmf one in. the whole coantrj. 
Write, for further information* rates, and parttculan, to 

J. F. PRUEAUFF, 

General Agent for Pennsylvania, 
No. 5 North Queen Street, Lancaster, Pa* 



ON 

PHYSICAL AND VOCAL TRAINING, 

By I'rof. XjB\?ris B. Monroe, 

SuPEafMtENDCNT OF PhTSICAI. AHD V^^AL CuLTUEE IN THE BoSTON PuBLIC SCHOOLS. 

1 02 Pages. i2ino. Beautifully bound in Cloth. Price, $i.oo. 
Sent by waul, on receipt of Price. 
A book for every Teacher and Student of that most elegant of all arts — EloCUtioil* 
A cooipilete system of iflstnictfon fi^ the proper traihing of all the physical and vocal organs, 
concerned in the PTOdUCtiOBL Of TbUO. 

The exercises are brief, direct, and practical^ and so simple that any one can readily appljr ' 
them. Among the subjects treated are : 
Position and Carriage of the Body. 
The Carriage and Development of the Chest. 
Control of ^e Orgnis of the Tl^o^. ' 
Production of Tones. 

With practical ezercifct upon rarioas qualities of tone. 
Articulation, 

With exercises calculated to derelop prompt, neat and easy action of the lips, toague, palate and jaws^-the orgaas 
by which articulation is effected. 

Slides or Inflections, Quality of Voice, Force^ Pitch or Modulation, Rate or Movement, 
Streu, Transition, Imitative Modulation, concluding with Picturing, an exercise generally 
omitted from elocutionary instruction, but essential to the proper vocal delivery of any compo- 
sition. 

COWF3BKTHWAIT ft CO., 

628 Chestnut Street, Philadelplila. 
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PEIRGE/S PATfl^'r) JSJ1.AXES ! 

LIGHT. NOISELESS. DURABLE. 

- ;i.. --: / / • / ■) A/ .>(;J • 

IMPROVED BY USE. EASILY CLE ANID/" CANNOT BE BROKEN BY FALLING. 
l ^J^'jbf^ ^^ipfiT^ ^^^Pi 

Pencils always write easily upon them; are harder than real slate and cannot be scratched) yet nercr crack or 

Teachers who have tried Peirce*s Slates in their schools wjil not be without them, nor exchange them for otheis. 
These Slates are now imitated. Be sure you get the genllAe/ P£IRC£*S PATENT SLATES ARE LABELED. 



These Slates have also been ado]itgi|.b/lii(sJiii^us jMc .of ifia Board of Directors of Wash- 
ingit)n, also for the Public Schools of Baltimore, and are used in the Public Schools 
«f Boston/ Cincinnatj, CUoigo, St. Louts, and mt«y bthor t^ties. -* 

^ i . . . > ■ • 

TH(S| Try ]i|r 95^1 .^i-p. 

The following are a few of the many testimonials receiyed : 

*• '..;•, . . lAltCASTKR, JaNUAET 4, 1 867. 

From ite origin to its present improved an^ satis^ctory condition, I hare watched xhe progress of the artificial Slate 
<(or Stone) SurAce flC lfr.,|. if cwcon Ifeixte. . t iuto Icen It IwwirlMlrd U fJltA/achQ^ls and isUdtutions, and hsTc 



for use, cheapness and durability of^ wall surface^ ^ lieu of d>c o^ Black Board, it is all that can be desired la 
•nerits, in the Shape of Portable SUt% t'aUKs, €c^ uicd ncUU-astMiadir In 40^ form it will speak for itself, oa 
inspection. THO. H. BURROWES. 

V • - •:/''?'' ^ r ' \rv f f\^^ r *«t'y^'^''HV3V'W 

. WcAsve uifed PeiroKV PattfniSUta f » iMjtc tillM'lmaQr sthools^ mkd Iroin our ezpaileA:e, mA BkHr pfeschtini'' 
proved character, we believe they ar-^ eu^dor to 4II other slates we Ivive^evtf feen, apd shall favor their more a- 
Jtended use. . . ^ '^ . JOSHUA BAJTES, Principal Bmnlner School. 

JAMES A. PAGE, Principal Dwight School. . ^ 
C. OOODWIN eLARfC, Principal Lincoln School. 

Statx Normal School, Tkenton, N. J., February 11, 1867. 
^e have been using Peirce's Book Slates for some tiac iachit instkution, and greatly prefer them to every ocbcr 
kind of SUte. JOHN S. HART, Princip^. 

Qmcm or Cqn'nmu.mtm or Pu«uc SofOMd^ F»«r Dstmcr or Psmu. \ 

PVILAOaLPIUA,D«C»4»M,»l, 1866. j 

Ac a meeting of the Conti oilers of Public Schools, First District of Pennsylvania, held at the ControUen* Chan- 
bir, Friday, December 2f, 1X66, thr. f)lIowing resolution was unanimoosly adopted: 
JUs^/ved, That Peirce^s Patent ^laccb and Slated goods be used in the Public Schools of this dtstikt. 
From the minutes. H. L. HALUW£LL, Seczetaiy. 

PMBCE'S PATENT SLATE SURFACE. 

The only Patent Sur^ce or Blackboard now used. Is not an Imitation, but a pure Stone Surface. Becomo har- 
der than steel. Can use Slate Pencils instead of Chalk. The only surface that has no reflection, and niver becofflct 
gUwy. 

In Pint Bottles, (with full directions). Warranted to give satisfaction. 

BEWARE OF IMITATION SURFACE. ASK FOR PBIRCE'S PATENT. -^It 

I. NEWTON PEIRCB <fe GO., Manufacturers. 

427 NORTH ELfiVKNTTH ST., PttlL^ADELPHIA. 
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I. WABREN'S NEW PBIl^^^ GEOORAPHY. 
n. WARREN'S COMMON SCHOOL OEOORAPHY. 



TheM three books form y^Mip|e»>|Mriy^gt|*t<yp<i%pM*y ^ ^ii ii ^ i Pfc i j MMMratcd by numerous flnelT^ 
engrATed copper-pUte maj wi puby fMm y ( li^na l jtn^lfauU flj ^^ay i ptfr/'^he j fcVwri^ use In the public schools of 
many of the principal cltte/Wtfte tTlWh, auMiqf Wil6ll UW'B09T(W7J*bU VlMliCfJBi VlllLAJ>ELPHIA, WASH- 
INQTON, D. C, CHICAGO, &T. JOSEPH, ST. LOUIS, NASHVILLE, SAN FBANCISCO, Ac., Ac., and in ft 
lArge number of the best prirate schools throughout the country, as well as in many State Normal Schools. 

The publishers take pleasure in announcing a new edition of WARR£N*S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, which 
they are confident will maintain the weU-earned reputaAn^eehong enjoyed by the former edition as the standakd 
TXXT-BOOK upon this subject. The work has been entirely rewritten, and contains the result of the investigations 
and discoveries of the most eminent Geo^ai(Urs^aAi*^enti<i/3|en }n ajl^parts of the world up to the present 
date. A new set of finely-executed M^s, prepared by tne skilful engravers of the Coast Survey Office in Washing- 
ton, adds to the attractiveness and value of the work ; --tsMe the entire subject is presented in a brief but compre- 
hensive manner, ^dfip. a 4fa^ Y completen^s not hith^o attenjpted in any t^clsb^ok' ^^he4f 1^ tbif na^fpjk 

■ / 'iPGM'$ /^OGRAPHICAL DJlkWl^G^BOOK. /^ ' 

A new and improv^ system of, Map ^Drawing by Tr'iangwlations %nd Relative Measurements. This most adpsir- 
able work gives full (Hrcctions for drawing Maps from memory. By the use of Triangulations and Measurement!, 
the pupil, in a remarkably short space of time, \i enabled to draw,' with wonderfUl a'<!cQracy, fieatness, and rapidity. 
any portion of the land-masses of ths globe. 

J. GBB£N£'S NEW INTBODUCTION TO ENGLISH Q|tA21M(AS» , 
II. QBEBNE'S NEW ENGLISH GRAMHtAB. 
in. OBSBKBVS AJKASXfOM OF THE EKGIiISH LAKGtJACKE. 

The tntirt ierUi has recently been thoroughly revited. This series of £noli6ii Qua mmai.s wax prepared by Prof. S. S 
dreene, of Brown University, awl is the -rMuh of b Umg and oareAxI study of the iargitag<» itself, as well as the beet 
joethods of teaching It. The revised boolu, although issued but a short time, hive alri-a'ly b';pn rcoommonded by the 
Superintendent of Publio Instruction In ItANSAS, and adopted by the ST A fE COM M1.S.SI ONERS OF MINNB- 
SOTAand ARKANSAS, by the SCHOOL BOABJPS of ST. LOUIS, Mo., OlliOAOO, III., and of nearly ONE 
THOUSAND other prominent cities and towns In various parts of the country. Thus thuy arc last becoming thd 
J7ATI0NAL STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS ON GRAMMAR. 



POTTSR ft H AMMDITD^S COPY-BOOKS. Revised aad imprared cditlen. In three series. 

I. THE SCHOOL SEEIEB^Hqs. I fib 9 inclusive, u THE LADIES* SEAIlS-^Nos. i« to 11 inclusive. 
3. THE MERCANTILE AND ORNAMENTAL SERIES— Nos. 13 to 15 inclusive. 

This system u an improvement over all otiiers in respect to originality, systematic arrangement of copiesj ahalyiis, 
and rules ier making the letters, and in mathematical exactnes in their formation, points of criticism, beauty of en- 
graving, and ease and elegance of style» 

POTTER & HAMMOND'S NO. 2, OR COMMON SCHOOL BOOK-KEEPING. Single and Double En- 
try (includes Nos. i and 1 bound in one.) POTTER fc HAMMOND'S BLANKS FOR DITTO. 

POTTER & HAMMOND'S No, 1, OR HIGH SCH6OL BOQK-KEEHNG, Double Entry. POTTER 
* HAMMOND'S BLANKS FOR DITTO. 

' POTTER & HAMMOND'S KEY TO Xos. 2 and 3, in one book. 
Tliis series of Book-Keeping il comprised in Three numbers, and bound in Two Books. 
Correspondence of £ducat9rs soll^ted: 

OCWl^EltTHWAlT & CO., Publishers, 

Nos. 620 aaid 630 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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WIDOWS' AND ORPHANS' 

LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

or 
NEW YORK. 



Charles H. Raymond, - - ^ President. 

F. Ratchfokd Starr, - - General Agent, 

400 Walwut St., Philadelphia. 

Thit Company under the direction of capable and succeuful Life Insurance Directors offers its 
advantages to the public as the tried results of experience, embradng the most approved modern 
plans of Life Insurance. 

Its financial manajgement presents the most secure, reliable and. economical way of providing for 
the future support of families or investing for one^s own use in old age, in the form of Endow- 
usNT AND Annuity Policies. 



Its Assst9 kxceco Onb and a QuAnttn. MillIqIis ov Dollaks. 

Dividends at the end of the first year and annually thereafter. 

No CHARGB for policy fee or medical examination. 

The Company is on the Mutual Plan« 

Policies are NOf^-FORFEiTiNC. 



For further particulars, send for Circulars or inquiVe at any of the following Agencies: 
^ AT^TtAM ^HEE*Pg, - ^ ^ -" LAVCASTfiB. _ 

HENBY W. fiKTBIOKIiSB, - - FITTSBUBO* 

Z<OUZS A GEO. £. WA6HBB, - PHiliADSLPHIA. 



Agencies are now being opened in other parts of the State. Persons desirous of acting 
agents for this Company should apply at once. A liberal commission will be allowed. 



The undersigned having received the appointment of special agent in the above Compaiq^, 
would call the attention of his former educational friends, and of educational men generally, |a 
the advantages of insurance in this Company, or of an agency thereof. 

^A J. Russell Gaut, Special Agent, 

204 South Fourth St., Philadelphia. 
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